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While  traveling  eastward,  some  years  since,  I  was  honored  with 
the  company  of  Senator  Fowler  of  Tennessee,  and  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  then  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  now  President  of 
Marietta  College;  and,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lincoln  coming  under 
review,  we  disdained  our  comfortable  berths,  and 

'•Tlie  glow-Tvorm  sliov/ed  the  matin  to  be  near," 
before  we  took  note  that  I  had  spent  the  entire  night  in  rehearsing, 
to  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  various  incidents  which  sug- 
gested themselves  to  my  mind,  pertaining  to  this  greatest  of  men, 
within  my  own  personal  experience;  and  this  attention  on  their 
part  was,  of  course,  an  homage  to  his  memory,  and  not  in  any  wise 
to  me,  and  is  indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  memory  is  held 
by  men  of  breadth,  culture  and  high  attainments. 

I  have  had  other  similar,  though  somewhat  less  radical,  expe- 
riences; and,  upon  the  advice  of  friends,  the  following  sketches, 
written  chiefly  several  years  since,  and  now  modified  and  amplified, 
are  offered  to  the  pubhc  with  much  trepidation,  many  misgivings, 
and  no  well  defined  ideas  as  to  their  reception. 

I  have,  however,  classified  my  subjects,  as  will  appear,  in  order 
that  those  who  so  desire  can  omit  what  might  be  devoid  of  interest, 
having  myself  experienced,  in  the  consideration  of  the  various 
"Lives  of  Lincoln"  I  have  seen,  the  diflBculty  of  selection  and  avoid- 
ance which  occurred  in  an  unclassified  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  unique  character,  and  had  an  unique  ex- 
perience-   so  that  all  who  knew  him  otherwise  than,  and  different 
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from,  the  biographical  conception  of  him,  should  submit  their 
knowledge  and  views  of  him  to  the  world,  in  order  that  when  a 
proper  biography  shall  be  made  up  from  the  disjecta  membra  then 
in  being,  all  may  go  into  the  historical  hopper  together,  each  and 
aU  to  contribute  to  an  accurate  similitude  and  "  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment" of  the  man  as  he  was. 

Much  error,  both  of  fact  and  opinion,  is  prevalent  concerning 
Mr.  Lincoln,  both  in  text  and  tradition.  All  sorts  and  every  variety 
of  apocryphal  and  morally  impossible  stories  are  on  the  market, 
and  every  shade  and  intensity  of  intimacy  is  claimed  with  him,  by 
all  sorts  of  individuals. 

Dr.  Holland  attempted,  immediately  after  his  lamented  death, 
to  ascertain  from  his  neighbors  and  those  elsewhere  who  knew  him 
well,  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  with  the  queer  result  that  the 
more  he  extended  his  inquiries  and  the  deeper  his  research,  the  more 
entangled  and  obscure  became  his  knowledge,  and  the  more  hope- 
less the  difficulty  of  gaining  any  intelligent  and  satisfactory  data 
upon  which  to  base  an  analysis  of  his  subject.  This  astute  inquirer 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  perplexities :  he  found  out  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  able  man,  and  also  that  his  ability  was  meagre: 
that  he  was  a  profound,  and  likewise  a  superficial,  lawyer :  that  he 
was  a  Christian  and  also  an  atheist :  that  he  possessed  a  refined, 
and  likewise  a  coarse,  nature :  that  he  was  a  profound  dialectician, 
and  that  he  was  very  shallow,  and  so  on.  On  no  one  trait,  did  even 
those  who  saw  him  daily,  for  twenty  years,  agree. 

At  school,  we  were  taught  that  no  matter  how  dense  or  numer- 
ous a  crowd  might  be  which  should  gaze  at  a  rainbow,  no  two  indi- 
viduals of  that  crowd  could,  by  possibility,  see  the  same  rainbow; 
if  this  be  so,  as  predicted  of  a  heavenly  object  of  transcendant 
beauty,  having  no  moral  quality  except  the  sole  one  of  entrancing 
the  senses,  how  much  less  could  we  hope  to  find  unanimity  of 
opinion  or  sentiment  concerning  a  lawyer,  politician  and  statesman, 
whose  whole  life  was  a  stern  and  relentless  moral  and  political  con- 
flict— who  had  neither  grace,  culture,  polish  or  conventional  refine- 
ment, and  who  was,  by  1,857,610  voters  out  of  4,645,330,  chosen  as  a 
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reform  ruler  over  30,000,000  sovereign  people  of  heterogeneous  in- 
terests and  feelings.  And  so  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  much 
ignorant,  natural  and  wilful  prejudice,  arising  and  existing  among 
all  ranks,  even  among  such  as  desired  to  be  homogeneous  with,  and 
to  think  weU  of,  him.  Parson  Brownlow  habitually  called  him  an 
"Abolitionist  nigger f  Wendell  Phillips  designated  him  as  the 
"Illinois  slave-hound;"  Greeley  characterized  him  as  a  habitual 
law-breaker;  the  Southern  press  denominated  him  as  an  "ape,"  a 
"mulatto"  a  "gorilla"  etc.;  and  in  1861,  Stanton  said  that  no  one 
about  Washington  had  any  respect  for  him;  had  not  even  faith 
in  his  candor  and  sincerity. 

As  his  administration  wore  on,  and  his  gigantic  intellect  be- 
came impressed  upon  mighty  deeds,  the  current  of  laudation  set  in 
strong,  and  he  became  a  subject  of  quite  as  exuberant  eulogy  as  he 
had  been  of  pristine  obloquy ;  and  the  scrutiny  is  still  rife,  and  the 
world's  opinion  is  on  its  way  to  a  conception  of  the  man  as  he 
stands  before  the  shrine  of,  and  is  known  to,  unerring  truth, 

As  I  state  in  the  following  chapters,  and  may  suggest  now, 
much  of  the  misapprehension  of  Mr.  Lincoln  exists,  by  virtue  of  the 
difference  of  the  object  painted  on  the  mental  retina — the  vision  of 
one  being  directed  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  methods — that  of  the  other  to 
the  object  attained.  Thus  when  one  contemplates  the  ruler  of 
40,000,000  of  the  most  highly  educated,  most  erudite  and  enlight- 
ened peoples  in  this  or  any  other  age,  narrating  bizarre  anecdotes 
during  business  hours,  his  feelings  revolt  at  the  sight;  but  when 
he  beholds  the  shackles  stricken  off  of  l.OOO.OOO  human  beings 
born  to  hereditary  slavery,  by  the  disposition,  will  and  moral  power 
of  this  same  maa,  he  is  stupefied  with  amazement  at  this  exhibition 
of  almost  Almighty  power. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  record  on  the  slavery  question  has  puzzled  the 
world,  but  a  view  of  the  whole  field  makes  it  perfectly  clear.  Ab- 
stractly speaking,  he  held  the  same  views  which  were  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1820,  in  these  words: 

"Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  Fate  than 
that  these  people  are  to  be  free;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two 
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races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  government.  Nature, 
habit,  opinion,  have  drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinction  between 
them.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipa- 
tion and  deportation  peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degree,  as  that 
the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly,  and  their  places  be,  pari  passu, 
filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to 
force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect." 

Or,  as  held  by  Madison,  and  thus  enunciated  by  him  in  1821 : 

"*  *  If  an  asylum  could  be  found  in  Africa,  that  would 
be  the  appropriate]  destination  for  the  unhappy  race  among  us. 
*  *  *  The  repugnance  of  the  whites  to  their  continuance 
among  them  is  founded  on  race  prejudices,  themselves  founded  on 
physical  distinctions  which  are  not  likely  soon,  if  ever,  to  be 
eradicated.  Even  in  states  which  display  most  sympathy  with 
the  people  of  color,  on  the  Missouri  question,  prohibitions  are  tak- 
ing place  against  their  becoming  residents.  They  are  everywhere 
regarded  as  a  nuisance,  and  must  really  be  such  as  long  as  they 
are  under  the  degradation  which  pubHc  sentiment  enforces." 

In  other  words,  Lincoln  was  a  colonizationist,  as  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Henry  Clay  were ;  and  he  attempted  in  several  ways, 
as  I  show,  to  engraft  that  policy  on  his  administration  as  a  practical 
measure,  and  would  have  made  still  more  heroic  efforts,  looking 
to  that  end,  had  he  completed  his  second  term;  and  his  policy  of 
emancipation  was  adopted,  against  both  his  judgment,  desire  and 
conscience,  in  obedience  to  the  highest  of  all  political  laws,  and 
which  supplants  constitutions,  laws  and  customs, 
"Salus  populi,  suprema  lex  est." 

And  contradictions  are  averred  to  inhere  in  his  religious  his- 
tory;  it  being  claimed  by  Messrs.  Lamon,  Herndoa  and  Nicolay  that 
he  was  an  infidel,  and  as  vigorously  asseverated  by  Dr.  Holland, 
Arnold  and  others  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Herndon  is  not  a  man  to  mistake  on  this  important  phase 
of  his  lamented  friend's  character,  hence  candor  must  avow  that  in 
his  youthful  prime  he  was  extremely  latitudinarian  in  his  religious 
beliefs.    So  also,  was  Paul  of  Tarsus.     But  Mr.  Lincoln  learned 
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much,  experienced  much,  and  suffered  much,  and  had  many  mani- 
festations of  God's  mysterious  power  and  intervention  in  mundane 
affairs,  within  thirty  years,  and  the  result  of  all  these  influences 
and  considerations  was,  that  the  proof  that  he  teas  a  sincere 
Christian  in  1862,  '63  and  '64,  is  quite  as  convincing  as  the  proof 
that  he  ^cas  an  infidel  in  1S32,  '33  and  '34. 

The  attribute  of  evolution  applies  to  religion  as  to  other  moral 
and  mental  subjects.  Conversion  is  as  demonstrable  as  aught  else, 
and  it  no  more  follows  that  the  loose  ideas  of  religion  entertained 
by  him,  in  his  immature  youth,  should  remain  in  statu  quo  in  the 
days  of  his  maturity  of  intellect,  than  that  the  "spread  eagle" 
and  vapid  oratory  of  the  Springfield  village  lyceum  should  be 
employed  by  him,  with  the  autonomy  of  a  nation  and  the  weal  of  a 
race  for  a  stake,  and  the  world  for  an  audience ;  and  if  the  evidence 
of  history  attests  that  he  was  a  free-thinker  in  1834,  it  is  attested  by 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  that  he  was  a  Christian  in  1863. 

And  similar  and  equally  pertinent  conclusions  are  applicable 
to  other  matters  and  traits  of  character. 

In  closing  these  sketches  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  their 
desultory  and  uneven  character,  of  their  lack  of  unity  and  homo- 
geneity, and  of  the  several  repetitions  of  minor  matters,  for  which 
there  is  no  excuse. 

These  blemishes  result  from  an  attempt  to  put  old  wine  in  new 
bottles ;  or,  more  specifically,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  from  the 
imprudence  of  attempting  to  make  homogeneous,  or  of  sticking 
together  with  literary  glue,  several  heterogeneous  articles. 

Originally  commenced  as  a  pastime,  and  to  please  a  circle  of 
friends  alone,  success,  in  any  degree,  can  only  be  hoped  for, 
because  of  my  vantage  ground  as  an  intimate  and  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  because,  by  reason  of  such  intimacy,  of  the  novelty 
of  some  of  the  facts  and  deductions,  and  not,  in  any  sense,  by 
reason,  but  in  spite  of,  its  literary  style,  or,  rather,  the  lack  thereof. 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN. 


I. 

THE   EMANCIPATOK   IN   EMBEYO. 

Long  after  her  sensitive  heart  and  weary  hands  had  crumbled  into 
dust,  and  had  climbed  to  life  again  in  forest  flowers,  Lincoln  said  to 
Herndon,  with  tears  in  his  eyes:  "All  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to 
my  angel  mother."  — Holland. 

DIALOGUE   IN   1819. 

Mes.  Ceawfoed:  "What  do  you  expect  will  become  of  you,  Abe, 
if  you  don't  stop  such  nonsense?" 

Abe:  "I'm  going  to  be  President  of  the  United  States." 

"I  didn't  know  then  (in  1830)  I  had  sense  enough  to  be  a  lawyer." 
.  — Lincoln. 


Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  progress  of  a 
government,  based  upon  general  suffrage,  and  composed  of  a 
heterogeneous  people,  exponents  of  the  extremes  of  social  life 
will  be  found,  installed  in  its  curule  chair. 

While  stately  mansions,  in  the  bosom  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, furnished  luxurious  homes  for  Washington,  the 
Adams',  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Van  Buren,  and  Bu- 
chanan ;  the  rude  log  cabin  sheltered  Jackson,  Harrison, 
Taylor,  Lincoln,  and  Johnson ;  and  in  irregular,  but  inevitable 
succession,  the  Kepublican  succeeded  the  Federalist,  to  be, 
in  turn,  supplanted  again  by  the  latter :  the  statesman  gave 
way  to  the  politician,  and  he,  in  ordinary  sequence,  to  the 
military  chieftain ;  who,  in  tiuie's  resistless  march,  was  sup- 
planted again  by  the  politician. 

This  exalted  station  has  been  adorned,  for  the  most  part, 
by  professional  politicians,  some  achieving  the  exaltation  of 
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statesmen,  as  Jefferson :  others  content  to  remain  imbedded 
in  the  Serbonian  bog  of  partisan  servility,  as  Buchanan. 

In  four  several  instances,  prior  to  1860,  military  prowess 
captured  the  bastions  and  redoubts  of  the  executive  mansion. 
It  probably  is  not  sound  policy,  but  it  is  inevitable :  and  ex- 
perience attests  that  the  via  dolorosa  which  leads  to  the  White 
House  frequently  lay  through  ensanguined  fields. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  first  civilian  who  attained  to  the 
national  supremacy  without  the  intervention  of  a  substantial 
political  record.  He  came  directly  to  the  chair  of  state  from 
the  mass  and  ranks  of  the  people,  as  Jackson,  a  warrior,  did. 

Lincoln,  Jackson  and  Johnson  were  on  a  jjar  as  to 
obscurity  of  origin  and  paucity  of  education,  the  scholastic 
training  of  the  former  being  all  comprised  within  four  months. 

In  order  to  understand  the  peculiarities  and  character- 
istics of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  must  know  somewhat  of  the 
environments  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  of  his  early  home 
and  its  social  life,  of  his  associates,  education  and  habits. 
In  order  to  fully  comprehend  the  moral  exaltation  to  which 
he  attained,  we  must  know  how  dense  the  obscurity  whence 
he  emerged. 

The  pioneer's  home  was  a  cabin,  constructed  of  un- 
dressed logs,  the  interstices  filled  up  with  native  clay ;  pun- 
cheon floor,  if  any ;  no  doors  or  windows  as  a  rule ;  clapboard 
roof  held  in  place  by  ridge  poles. 

Heating  and  cooking  arrangements  were  comprised  within 
a  huge  chimney  built  up  of  rocks,  embedded  in  native 
clay ;  or  of  sticks  of  wood,  between  and  around  which  was 
daubed  as  much  clay  mud  as  would  adhere,  and  the  fire 
was  maintained  through  winter  and  summer  alike — in  the 
former  season  for  warmth  and  cooking,  and  in  the  latter 
season  for  cooking  purposes  alone.  There  usually  was  no 
door :  but  light  was  admitted  through  the  door- way,  which 
generally  was  unobstructed  night  or  day,  except  in  rough 
weather,  when  the  gap  was  imperfectly  closed  by  a  "shut- 
ter," which  answered  as  a  substitute  for  a  door;  and  which 
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revolved  on  wooden  home-made  hinges,  hewed  out  with  an 
axe ;  or  sometimes  a  strip  of  rag  carpet  or  a  deer's  un- 
tanned  hide,  or  a  bed  quilt  was  hung  in  the  aperture, 
through  which  egress  and  ingress  was  had.  The  single  room 
sufficed  for  all  purposes ;  the  cooking  was  performed  by 
aid  of  skillets  on  the  hearth,  and  the  frugal  meal  was  eaten 
sometimes  on  a  stationary  table,  consisting  of  clap-boards 
held  in  place  by  two  horizontal  sticks  inserted  in  the  side  of 
the  cabin  by  aid  of  an  auger,  and  sometimes  on  a  movable 
table,  equally  rude. 

Bedsteads,  hewed  out  of  native  timber  with  a  broad 
ax,  occupied  the  end  of  the  cabin  which  was  not  usurped 
by  the  broad  fire-place:  and  when  bed-time  came,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex  prepared  for  their  nocturnal  repose  by 
stripping  ofif  their  outer  dress  and  removing  their  stockings, 
if  they  were  favored  with  them,  or  by  washing  off  the 
superfluous  dirt  from  their  feet  if  they  were  not  addicted 
to  the  use  of  shoes ;  and  the  male  gender  made  its 
nightly  toilet  in  an  equally  primitive  mode.  But  all  parties 
— men,  women  and  children — the  members  of  the  family, 
guests  and  strangers,  alike,  went  to  bed  and  got  up,  all 
in  sight  of,  and  in  close  proximity  to,  each  other. 

The  writer  himself  stayed  for  nine  consecutive  weeks  at 
one  of  these  cabins,  where  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three 
children  constituted  the  family;  and  the  whole  crowd,  six 
of  us,  slept  in  a  space,  fourteen  by  eight  feet  in  area,  with  not 
even  a  sheet  hung  up,  to  guarantee  semi-privacy. 

The  ordinary  stable  of  civilization  is  far,  infinitely  far, 
superior  to  the  cabin  of  the  backwoodsmen  of  Kentucky  of 
three-fourths  of  a  century  ago. 

The  story  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  used  to  tell  was 
but  an  ordinary  incident.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Illinois, 
he  chanced  to  stop  with  a  Kentuckian  who  had  settled  in 
Cass  County,  and  being  shown  his  bed  in  one  corner  of  the 
sole  room :  the  whole  family  turned  the  battery  of  their  united 
gaze  on  him,  merely  out  of  idle  curiosity — he  was  then  no 
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larger  than  a  small  boy,  and  equally  bashful — and  while  try- 
ing to  hide  himself  as  well  as  he  could  behind  his  pants,  was 
saluted  by  his  landlord  with:  "I  say,  stranger,  you've  got  a 
mighty  slim  chance  of  legs  thar."  And  an  English  gentle- 
man once  told  me  that,  chancing  to  stop  at  a  pioneer  home  in 
Virginia,  and  bed-time  having  come,  the  father  of  the  family 
cried  out  to  his  girls,  who  had  already  retired,  "  Say  you, 
Marg  and  Milcy,  lay  over  thar,  and  make  room  for  this  yere 
stranger." 

These  are  not  random  or  hyperbolical  sketches ;  just 
what  is  herein  narrated  was  the  normal  mode  of  life  in  the 
backwoods  of  Kentucky  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  reared 
there,  in  part.  And  his  residences  in  Indiana  and  Illinois 
in  the  20's  and  30's  were  not  so  greatly  in  advance,  in  the 
matter  of  refinement.  Thomas  Lincoln,  Dennis  and  John 
Hanks,  and  John  D.  Johnson  were  average  specimens  of 
men  born  and  reared  in  the  same  condition  of  society  in 
which  Lincoln's  lot  was  cast.  Their  social  conditions  and 
mental  attainments  can  be  seen,  by  those  curious  to  know,  in 
the  graphic  pages  of  Lamon  and  Herndon.  That  their  boy- 
hood and  young  manhood's  companion  achieved  a  more  bril- 
liant career  and  a  more  sublime  destiny ;  is  attributable  to 
the  finer  fibre  of  the  man,  and  to  the  more  impressive  and 
reverential  fact,  that  the  Unseen  Power  which  controls 
nations  and  institutions  had  need  of  a  Leonidas  to  hold  the 
pass  of  our  Thermopylae — had  need  of  a  Moses  to  lead  the 
children  of  Africa  out  of  their  house  of  bondage. 

The  food  was  corn  bread,  made  from  meal,  salt  and 
water ,  bacon,  game ;  semi-occasionally  poultry  and  pork ; 
very  pale  butter  at  rare  intervals ;  vegetables  not  as  a  rule, 
but  very  irregularly  in  summer.  Jeans  and  linsey  afforded 
the  chief  staples  of  clothing ;  to  go  barefoot  was  rather  the 
rule  and  certainly  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  men  and 
women;  home-made  moccasins,  from  the  skins  of  ground- 
hogs and  other  animals,  and  coarse  brogans  constituted  the 
best  attire  for  the  feet ;  and  while  the  stores  were  resorted 
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to  frequently  for  head  gear  it  also  was  not  uncommon  that 
coons  and  opossum  skins  were  improvised  as  coverings  for 
the  head. 

Every  man  and  boy  was,  both  from  choice  and  neces- 
sity, a  hunter;  a  long,  heavy  rifle  rested  upon  crotched 
sticks  over  the  door-frame  of  every  cabin,  or  was  swung 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  proprietor  whenever  he  went  to 
election,  mill,  justice's  court  or  any  other  journey  about  his 
settlement.  Neighborhood  gatherings  were  very  common — 
and  none  were  exempted  from  taking  part — house  raisings, 
log-rollings,  quilting  bees,  magistrates'  trial  days,  elections, 
scrub  races  and  religious  awakenings.  At  these  gatherings 
(except  the  latter)  much  of  the  neighborhood  business  was 
transacted;  horses  were  swapped,  contests  of  shooting  at 
a  mark  were  indulged  in,  local  character  was  discussed, 
and,  most  important  and  inevitable,  one  or  more  fist  fights 
crowned  the  honor  of  the  day. 

This  was  the  highest  effort  of  human  ambition;  they 
were  not  conceived,  as  a  rule,  in  malice:  they  were  simply 
designed  as  tests  of  the  highest  feats  of  ambition  and  man- 
hood ;  sometimes  malice  would  be  engendered  during  a 
fight,  and  sometimes  the  most  cordial  amenity — it  all  de- 
pended upon  the  characteristics  of  the  combatants,  their 
conduct  during  the  contest,  the  issue  of  it,  and  the  incidents 
connected  with  it.  One  of  Lincoln's  best  and  staunchest 
friends  was  Jack  Armstrong,  whom  he  whipped  in  one  of 
these  fights ;  and  whose  son  he  defended  successfully  from 
a  brutal  murder  as  late  as  1858. 

Major  Alexander  Sympson,  of  Hancock  County,  Illinois, 
now  deceased,  informed  me  that  he  was  just  about  Lincoln's 
own  age,  and  that  he  was  raised  in  the  same  general  neigh- 
borhood with  him,  on  Nolins'  Creek,  in  Kentucky.  He  states 
that  Lincoln  himself,  and  all  the  other  small  neighborhood 
boys,  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the  mill,  within  a  couple  of 
miles  or  so  of  Lincoln's  residence,  and  he  well  recollects  of  his 
attire  and  general  appearance.   He  was  the  shyest,  most  reti- 
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cent,  most  uncouth  and  awkward-appearing,  homeliest,  and 
worse  dressed  of  any  in  the  entire  crowd.  For  some  time  he 
was  suffered  to  look  on  in  silence  and  take  no  part  in  the 
games,  local  contests  or  pugilistic  encounters  incident  to 
these  gatherings.  But  his  turn  to  be  ground  up  in  the  con- 
ventional mill  of  social  routine  came  at  last,  and  as  it  had 
been  so  long  delayed,  it  was  proposed  to  grind  him  into  im- 
palpable powder,  socially,  as  it  were.  Sympson  saw  it  all. 
Lincoln  was  standing  at  a  huge  tree  when  he  was  attacked, 
without  either  provocation  or  warning,  by  a  boy  larger  than 
himself,  and  who,  metaphorically,  wore  the  belt :  with  the  re- 
serves thick  and  close  at  his  back;  but  the  very  acme  of 
astonishment  was  experienced  by  the  eagerly  expectant 
crowd,  for  Lincoln  soundly  thrashed  the  first,  second  and  third 
boy  in  succession,  and  then  placed  his  back  againt  the  tree, 
defied  the  whole  crowd  and  taunted  them  with  cowardice. 
But  he  was  disturbed  no  more,  then  or  thereafter.  His  prow- 
ess and  mettle  secured  him  immunity  for  the  future.  But  he 
left  that  country  soon  afterward. 

Education  was  an  exotic  in  those  regions.  Lincoln's 
father  could  not  read  or  write ;  his  mother  could  do  both,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  learning  therefor.  Lincoln  had 
a  prodigious  thirst  for  education  and  his  father  fostered  this 
ambition :  and  in  laying  plans,  the  ultima  thule  of  both  was 
that  he  should  learn  to  cipher  clear  through  the  arithmetic. 
But  his  ambition  was  not  fulfilled.  His  sole  scholastic  edu- 
cation was  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  as  far  as 
the  rule  of  three :  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  went  to  school  but 
four  months  in  his  life. 

When  Lincoln  was  seven  years  of  age  he  removed  to 
Spencer  county,  Indiana,  and  when  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old,  he  removed  to  Macon  county,  Illinois  and  one  year  later 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  little  hamlet  of  New  Salem,  in  Illi- 
nois, where  he  lived  until  he  removed  to  Springfield  in  1837. 

Although  each  of  these  several  places  of  residence  was 
on  the  frontier,  yet  a  comparative  advance  was  made  in  civil- 
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ization  with  each  change.  Still,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  Lincoln's  whole  life  thus  far  had  been  cast  in  the  mold 
of  rusticity  and  the  backwoods. 

Two  circumstances  are  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection : 
First,  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  Avas  attracted  to  New 
Salem ;  and  second,  the  ephemeral  existence  of  that  inconse- 
quential little  hamlet  itself.  It  was  laid  out  two  years  before 
Lincoln  emigrated  to  Illinois  and  three  years  before  he  took 
up  his  abode  there.  He  lived  there  five  years  and  a  half,  and 
while  he  did  live  there,  it  enjoyed  a  season  of  prosperity — but 
although  he  was,  in  a  financial  sense,  one  of  its  feeblest  citi- 
zens, yet  when  he  left,  in  March,  1837,  the  place  fell  into  des- 
uetude, and  in  a  few  years  it  vanished  utterly  off  the  earth 
more  rapidly  than  it  came  into  existence.  All  that  there  ever 
was  of  it,  was  arranged  on  two  sides  of  a  crooked  lane ;  no 
building  there  was  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars ; 
its  highest  j)opulation  was  about  one  hundred  souls,  and  they 
were  housed  and  performed  their  business  in  about  twenty 
structures  in  all.  It  was  a  sort  of  place  only  possible  to  stage 
coach  days,  at  best,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  its 
existence,  even  in  such  an  era.  This  was  his  first  residence, 
outside  of  a  log  cabin  standing  by  itself  in  solitude :  his  first 
living  in  an  aggregate  communitj'.  An  unfortunate  occur- 
rence first  attracted  him  there.  A  boat  which  he  was  helping 
down  the  Sangamon  river  stuck  on  the  mill  dam  located  there  : 
and  hence  his  attention  was  directed  to  that,  the  most  obscure 
and  diminutive  settlement  on  the  entire  stream.  For  some 
undefined  reason,  his  employer  conceived  the  project  of  em- 
barking in  a  mercantile  enterprise  at  this  obscure  place,  and  to 
enlist  the  services  of  Lincoln  as  a  clerk,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
lattermadehis  appearance  there  in  August,  1831,  and  the  stock 
of  goods  not  yet  having  arrived  :  lounged  about  town, spun  yarns, 
acted  as  clerk  in  an  election,  performed  feats  of  strength,  and 
made  friends,  till  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  when  he  commenced 
his  brief  mercantile  career.  This  lasted  but  one  year,  when 
his  employer  "  busted  up  "  and  soon  afterward  Lincoln  enlist- 
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ed  in  the  Black  Hawk  army  and  was  elected  a  captain  of  one 
of  the  companies  over  a  party  who  had  persistently  sought 
the  position,  and  deemed  that  he  had  organized  victory  to  se- 
cure it.  He  gained  no  laurels  or  anything  else,  in  the  tented 
field,  but  was  enabled  to  give  to  the  nation,  by  a  speech  in 
Congress  fifteen  years  thereafter,  his  experience  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  viz  :  "  I  am  a  military  hero.  In  the  days  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war  I  fought,  bled  and  came  away.  I  was  not 
at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was  about  as  near  it  as  General 
Cass  was  to  Hull's  surrender,  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place 
very  soon  afterward.  It  is  quite  certain  I  did  not  break  my 
sword  (as  Cass  did)  fori  had  none  to  break:  but  I  bent  my 
musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  If  General  Cass  went 
in  advance  of  me,  picking  berries,  I  surpassed  him  in  charges 
on  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live,  fighting  Indians  it 
is  more  than  I  did,  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles 
with  the  mosquitoes,  and  although  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood  I  can  truly  say  I  was  often  very  hungry.  If  ever  I 
should  conclude  to  doff  whatever  there  is  of  black-cockade 
Federalism  about  me  and  thereupon  they  shall  take  me  up 
as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  I  protest  that  they 
shall  not  make  fun  of  me  as  they  have  of  Cass,  by  attempting 
to  write  me  into  a  military  hero." 

Just  before  or  during  his  military  campaign  the  boys  in- 
duced Lincoln  to  run  for  the  Legislature,  which  he  did,  and 
was  defeated.  He  then  was  entirely  without  business  or  a 
home  or  the  means  of  paying  the  meagre  sums  demanded  for 
his  daily  bread  and  used  to  toss  sleeplessly  on  his  uneasy 
pillow  (if  he  had  one)  from  a  solicitude  as  to  what  to  do  next. 
He  had  never  done  much  manual  labor — in  fact,  had  no  de- 
sire that  way,  but  he  seriously  at  one  time  contemplated  be- 
coming a  blacksmith.  While  meditating  on  the  expediency 
of  adopting  this  calling  he  was  offered,  and  embraced  the 
chance  of  becoming  a  merchant,  and  the  firm  of  "Berry  & 
Lincoln"  was  formed,  which  flourished  less  than  a  year  and 
ended  leaving  Lincoln  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  debt,  which 
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seemed  to  him  of  as  great  magnitude  as,  and  which  he  used  to 
call,  the  national  debt.  However,  he  ultimately  paid  it  off — 
dollar  for  dollar — principal  and  interest.  After  this  he  did 
little  odd  jobs  as  he  could,  and  in  1833  he  was  made  post- 
master, and  a  little  later  deputy  surveyor;  then  he  read 
law,  went  to  the  legislature,  was  the  chief  agency  in  removing 
the  capitol  to  Springfield,  and  on  March  13th,  in  1S37,  on  a 
borrowed  horse  which  resembled  Eozinante,  but  which  carried 
Lincoln  and  his  fortunes,  he  left  this  insignificant  hamlet 
which  had  been  a  haven  of  refuge  for  him  for  several  years, 
and  where  he  had  developed  from  an  obscure  laborer  at  odd 
jobs  to  a  local  statesman  endowed  with  the  laudable  ambition, 
as  he  himself  stated  it,  to  become  the  "DeWitt  Clinton"  of 
Illinois. 


A  chance  traveller  on  this  latter  day  might  have  been 
encountered,  traveling  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  on  the 
State  road  between  Havana  and  Springfield — the  county 
seats  respectively  of  Mason  and  Sangamon  counties — and 
the  latter  the  eapitol-elect  of  the  State. 

He  was  astride  a  small  pony,  borrowed  that  morning 
from  Bowling  Green ;  his  long  legs  nearly  touched  the  ground, 
the  saddle  v/as  substantially  worn-out,  and  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed on  earth  was  about  seven  dollars  in  cash  in  his  pocket ; 
in  his  saddle  bags  a  copy  of  Blackstone,  a  copy  of  the  com- 
piled laws  of  Illinois  for  1833,  three  volumes  of  session  laws, 
two  small  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books  and  a  few  articles 
of  underwear,  in  harmony  with  the  ungainly  suit  which  pro- 
tected and  adorned  his  uncouth  person. 

A  casual  observer  would  have  noticed  nothing  peculiar 
in  this  awkward  specimen  of  manhood ;  superficially  he 
seemed  like  a  farm  hand  in  search  of  employment :  or,  may- 
hap, an  humble  adventurer  in  search  of  a  new  home  and  en 
route  for  the  government  land  office  to  make  his  entry :  but 
an  astute  critic  would  have  detected  in  the  anxious  face  and 
deep-set  and  melancholy  eyes,  an  embryonic  genius  seeking  a 
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career :  but  no  one  would  have  detected  in  this  obscure  waif  on 
the  sea  of  life,  the  Moses  who  was  to  lead  the  nation  out  of 
political  bondage — the  Atlas  who  was  to  bear  the  Nation  and 
Democracy  itself  from  anarchy  to  safety. 

Arrived  at  Springfield  he  glanced  timidly  at  the  few  faces 
he  saw  in  the  road  (for  Springfield  contained  not  a  thousand 
people)  as  if  to  see  whether  his  reception  was  to  be  cordial  or 
frigid,  but  he  elicited  no  hint  of  what  was  thought  of  him,  if 
anything  he  was  merely  gazed  at  with  a  look  of  cold  curiosi- 
ty or  indifference,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  re- 
flected on  the  past,  and  cast  a  mental  horoscoj)e  of  the  future. 

His  first  stop  was  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  public 
square,  at  a  hitching  rack,  where  he  threw  the  bridle  rein  over 
a  pin,  and  wearily  taking  off  the  saddle  bags,  gazed  furtively 
up  and  down  the  silent  street,  and  then  entered  a  store  on 
the  west  side  of  the  square,  apparently  a  little  doubtful  of  his 
reception.  But  he  was  greeted  cordially  and  heartily  by  the 
proprietor  with,   "  Hello,  Abe,  just  from  Salem  ?" 

Lincoln — Howdy,  Speed  !     Yes,  this  is  my  first  shew  up. 

Speed — So  you  are  to  be  one  of  us  ? 

Lincoln — I  reckon  so  if  you  will  let  me  take  pot-luck 
with  you. 

Speed — All  right,  Abe  ;  it's  better  than  Salem. 

Lincoln — I  just  want  to  put  my  saddle  pockets  down 
here  till  I  put  up  my  beast  at  Bill  Butler's,  then  I  want  to  see 
you. 

In  five  minutes  he  returned.  "  Well,  Speed,  I've  been  to 
Gorman's  and  got  a  single  bedstead  ;  now  you  figure  out  what 
it  will  cost  for  a  tick,  blankets,  etc." 

Speed  (after  figuring) — Say,  seventeen  dollars  or  so. 

Lincoln's  countenance  fell.  "  I  had  no  idee  it  would 
cost  half  of  that,  and  I  can't  pay,  but  if  you  can  wait  on  me 
until  Christmas,  and  I  make  anything  I'll  pay ;  if  I  don't  I 
can't — I  can't. 

Speed — I  can  do  better  than  that ;  upstairs  I  sleep  in  a 
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bed  big  enough  for  two,  and  you  just  come  and  sleep  with  me 
till  you  can  do  better. 

Lincoln  (brightening  up) — Good  ;  where  is  it  ? 

Speed — Upstairs  behind  that  pile  of  barrels — turn  to 
the  right  when  you  get  up. 

Lincoln  (returning  joyously)  Well,  Speed,  I've  got  moved. 

And  the  great  Emancipator  lived  to  repay  this  and  many 
other  acts  of  kindness,  by  making  a  brother  of  this  "  friend  in 
need"  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  Joshua  F.  Speed  came  nearest  to  being  Lincoln's 
confidential  friend,  of  anybody  on  earth. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  Lincoln  was  without  a 
home  of  any  sort  and  started  to  find  or  make  one,  with  all 
that  he  had  on  a  borrowed  horse,  saying  or  thinking,  with 
Bardolph, 

"  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
"  Which  I        *        *        *        -will  ope." 

Before  night  he  was  temporarily  housed  and  received  an 
equally  warm  welcome  to  the  table  of  his  friend  Bill  Butler, 
where  he  was  to  take  his  meals  till  he  married  in  1842,  and 
with  his  bride  took  up  quarters  at  the  Globa  tavern  for  four 
dollars  a  week,  where  he  stayed  till  he  got  a  home  of  his  own. 

In  the?e  days,  Springfield  was  an  obscure  village  of  less 
than  one  thousand  people ;  and  the  business  clustered  about 
the  public  square.  The  State  House  had  not  been  built  and 
sessions  of  the  legislature  were  held  in  a  church.  The  Su- 
preme Court  sat  in  the  Circuit  Court  room ;  the  few  brick 
buildings  were  of  the  most  primitive  order,  low  and 
diminutive;  law  offices  were  rude  and  equipped  with  the  most 
rudimentary  furniture.  The  firm  of  Stuart  &  Lincoln,  of 
which  the  senior  partner  was  Congressman,  was  merely  pro- 
vided with  some  boards  to  hold  books,  a  rough  carpenter- 
made  table,  one  chair,  a  lounge,  a  bench,  and  an  old  wood 
stove.  The  library  contained  five  Illinois  reports,  about 
twenty  volumes  of  miscellaneous  law  books,  statutes,  and  a 
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goodly  array  of  session  laws,  legislative  reports  and  Congres- 
sional documents. 

In  this  office,  still  in  existence,  Lincoln  commenced  the 
world  in  earnest,  and  passed  nearly  all  his  time  there,  day  or 
night,  for  he  left  Speed's  room  after  a  little  and  slej)t  here 
on  the  old  lounge,  of  which  it  might  be  said 

"The  lounge  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  at  night,  a  lounger's  seat  by  day." 

In  that  little  uninviting  village  at  this  time  there  were 
but  three  country  taverns,  about  half  a  dozen  stores  of  all 
sorts,  a  small  merchant's  mill  for  custom  work,  and  a  com- 
munity composed  of  a  few  families  of  the  most  aristocratic 
tendencies,  and  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  exceedingly  poor. 
The  streets  were  wholly  unimproved,  and  in  summer  were  fre- 
quently obscured  by  clouds  of  dust,  and  in  winter  were  im- 
passable by  reason  of  mud.  There  was  but  little  attempt 
at  sidewalks,  and  these  in  the  part  surrounding  the  public 
square :  and  the  crossings  consisted  of  chunks  of  wood,  upon 
which  in  the  reign  of  mud,  pedestrians,  if  well  balanced,  might 
pick  their  way  across  the  "slough  of  despond,"  which  the 
streets  were  from  November  till  March ;  and  yet  at  that  time 
in  this  primitive  village,  there  lived  Stephen  T.  Logan,  John 
T.  Stuart,  Edward  D.  Baker,  Samuel  H.  Treat,  Josiah  Lam- 
born,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Cyrus  Walker 
and  others,  four  of  whom  have  been  in  Congress,  two  in  the 
IT.  S.  Senate  and  others  in  high  offices,  besides  some  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  West. 

The  real  business  of  a  lawyer  in  that  region,  in  those 
early  days,  occupied  but  a  short  time ;  and  they  were  wont  to 
get  together  in  the  back  part  of  the  stores  in  the  winter,  and 
on  store  boxes  outside,  in  the  summer,  and  discuss  politics ; 
they  being  divided  into  "Jackson"  men  and  Whigs  ;  and  poli- 
tics raging  then,  where  nothing  was  at  stake  beyond  their 
prejudices,  as  effectively  and  emphatically  as  in  manufac- 
turing communities  where  politics  was  business,  and  brought 
thrift  or  leanness  to  the  community ;   and  in  this  coterie  of 
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lawyers  in  the  j-ears  from  '37  to  '42  Lincoln  ranked  very 
nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  list ;  indeed,  his  eccentricities, 
his  oictre  appearance  and  propensity  to  tell  stories,  gave  him 
his  chief  distinction. 


I  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1S56,  Lincoln  and  I  walked  to  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  old  Court  House  at  Decatur;  and  that  Lincoln  then  said 
to  me,  in  substance  :  "Here  on  this  spot,  twenty-six  years  ago,  I 
made  my  first  halt  in  Illinois ;  here  I  stood,  and  there  our. 
wagon  stood,  with  all  that  we  owned  in  the  world :"  and  in 
point  of  fact,  for  a  fortnight  previously  thereto,  he  had  no 
home,  except  to  lie  on  the  bare  earth  at  night  and  to  eat  his 
rations  from  a  tin  pan  by  the  wayside. 

For  the  ensuing  year  he  lived  in  the  rudest  style  of  log 
cabin  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Sangamon  (a  very  prosaic) 
river ;  then  his  father  abandoned  even  that  and  migrated  east, 
in  search  of  a  better  chance  to  live  an  indolent  life ;  and  Lin- 
coln, being  then  a  man  for  himself,  was  literally  without  a 
home  of  any  sort :  so  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  few  settlers  in 
the  rude  hamlet  of  New  Salem,  where,  amid  poverty  and  pri- 
vation, he  studied  law  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  in  some  nook 
in  a  store,  at  the  foot  of  a  hay-stack,  or  where  he  could,  and 
at  night  crawled  into  a  loft  to  sleep,  how  he  could.  For  six 
years  he  lived  in  a  way  of  which  he  might  almost  say :  "The 
foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  I 
have  no  place  to  lay  my  head."  Coming  to  Springfield 
under  the  circumstances  stated ;  he  was  at  first  there  indebted 
to  charity  for  a  home ;  his  meals  being  procured  from  one 
friend,  and  his  lodgings  from  another,  until  he  could  inde- 
pendently sleep  on  his  own  rude  lounge,  in  his  own  dirty  office. 

After  five  years  of  this  desultory  life,  he  married,  without 
a  home  to  carry  his  theretofore  pampered  and  proud-spirited 
bride,  and  he  took  lodgings  in  a  cheap  tavern,  still  standing, 
at  the  economical  price  of  four  dollars  a  week. 

After   a   while,  he   purchased   a  small  one  and  a  half 
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story  residence  in  an  humble  part  of  the  town,  got  him  a 
horse,  hired  the  village  blacksmith  to  construct  a  buggy, 
procured  a  cow  and  built  with  his  own  hands  the  rude  stable 
I  have  sketched  elsewhere,  and  then  for  the  first  time  in  all 
his  life — being  then  thirty-five  years  of  age — he  had  a 
liovie,  and  he  did  not  enjoy  it  for  more  than  half  the  time, 
being  away  on  the  circuit,  living  as  best  he  could,  for  half  the 
year. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  during  one  of  his  three-months'  absences, 
consi;)ired  "with  their  next  door  neighbor,  a  carpenter,  to  raise 
the  roof  and  add  another  story ;  which  was  done,  and  this 
house,  modest  enough  even  now,  was  the  only  real,  genuine 
home  that  Lincoln  ever  had.  I  have  narrated  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  solicitude  to  me  what  he  should  do  with  his  house 
when  he  went  to  Washington :  not  wishing,  as  he  expressed 
it,  to  sell  himself  "out  of  house  and  home,"  nor  wishing  to 
rent  it  to  strangers,  who  would  abuse  it.  But  he  finally 
leased  it  to  Mr.  Bowen,  superintendent  of  the  Great  Western 
Piailway,who  occupied  it  for  several  years ;  then  one  Olroyd, 
a  bookseller,  took  it  and  made  a  sort  of  Lincoln  museum  out 
of  it;  and  finally  Eobert  Lincoln  presented  it  to  the  state, 
which  properly  made  Mr,  Olroyd  its  custodian. 

When  Lincoln  took  leave  of  his  home  in  February  he 
had  a  secret  presentiment  that  he  would  never  see  it  again ; 
and  he  did  not. 


In  working  his  wonders  in  the  moral,  no  less  than  in  the 
physical,  universe ;  God  works  in  a  mysterious  way,  wholly 
incomprehensible  to  us. 

Thus,  when  in  His  good  Providence,  He  desired  to  inter- 
vene between  man  and  the  broken  law,  and  to  redeem  him 
from  his  fallen  state,  He  chose  as  the  Mediator  and  Eedeem- 
er,  one  born  in  a  manger — "  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief" — the  son  of  a  humble  carpenter  of  Nazareth ;  and 
when,  likewise.  He  desired,  in  His  good  Providence,  to 
extirpate  human  slavery  in  this,  the  only  boasted  "free  coun- 
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try  on  earth,"  He  selected  as  the  Emancipator  one  born  in  a 
rude  log  cabin — also  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief" — the  son  of  a  humble  carpenter  of  Elizabethtown. 

This  man  of  lowly  origin  and  obscure  birth  gave  to  the 
world  the  following  account  of  his  extraction  and  lineage : 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky. My  parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia  of  undis- 
tinguished families — second  families,  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams,  and 
others  in  Mason  county,  Illinois.  My  paternal  grandfather, 
Abraham  Lincoln^  emigrated  from  Eockingham  county,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Kentucky  about  17S1  or  '2,  where,  a  year  or  two 
later,  he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth, 
when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  an- 
cestors, who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from  Berks 
county,  Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify  them  with  a  New 
England  family  of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more  defin- 
ite than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,   Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the  like." 

A  more  extended  research  than  the  great  Emancipator 
was  enabled  to  give,  prosecuted  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Nail,  of  Mis- 
souri, a  grandson  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  aunt,  Nancy  Bromfield, 
reveals  the  following  facts  of  genealogy  to  a  moral  certainty, 
viz : — that  one  Samuel  Lincoln  came  from  England  in  the 
year  1637,  also  that  he  had  a  son  named  Mordecai,  Sr. ;  that 
he  had  a  son  whom  he  called  Mordecai,  Jr. ;  that  he  had  a 
son  John  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  ;  and  that  he  had  a  son 
Abraham,  who  was  the  father  of  Thomas — who  was  the  father 
of  our  hero.  The  original  Samuel  had  a  brother  John  who 
came  to  America  a  little  earlier,  perhaps  about  1G33. 

Abraham,  the  grandfather,  married  one  Mary  Shipley 
in  North  Carolina,  and  his  sons  were  Mordecai,  Josiah  and 
Thomas,  and  his  daughters  were  Nancy  (Bromfield)  and 
Mrs.  Krume.  Of  Lincoln's  mother  nothing  is  definitely 
known  except  that  her  mother  married  one  Henry  Sparrow, 
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and  that  Lincoln's- mother  was  reared  in  the  family  of  Thomas 
and  Betsy  Sparrow — Thomas  being  a  brother  of  the  step- 
father. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  two  uncles  and  two  aunts  on  the 
paternal  side,  to- wit :  Mordecai  Lincoln  and  Josiah  Lincoln, 
and  the  aunts  respectively  became  Mrs.  Crum  and  Mrs. 
Brumfield,  all  being  of  the  highest  respectability  and  charac- 
ter. 

On  the  26th  day  of  July,  1S61,  I  called  on  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  the  executive  mansion,  just  as  the  cabinet  meeting  broke 
uj),  and  put  in  his  hands  a  long  letter  covering  four  or  five 
pages  of  foolscap,  written  by  a  nun  at  the  Osage  Indian 
Mission,  in  Kansas,  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  whom  she  supposed  and 
proclaimed  to  be,  her  first  cousin ;  she  had  been  born  of 
gentle  blood,  and  reared  in  the  convent  school  at  Bardstowu, 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Lincoln  read  this  letter  aloud  in  my  hearing; 
it  was  a  social  letter ;  and  gave  a  detailed  and  gossipy  ac- 
count of  uncle  this,  aunt  that  and  cousin  the  other :  congratu- 
lated him  fervently  on  his  high  exaltation ;  and  piously  com- 
mended him  to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  and 
the  Saints.  It  was  a  fervent  and  excellent  letter ;  and  when 
he  had  read  it  clear  through,  he  said,  "  She  ain't  my  cousin, 
but  she  thinks  she  is,"  which  he  repeated,  and  added,  "You 
see,  Whitney,  she  thinks  my  father  was  Mordecai  (or  Josiah) 
Lincoln,  whereas  my  father  was  Thomas ;  and  Mordecai  (or 
Josiah)  was  only  my  uncle  ;  and  he  married  a  Mudd,  and  her 
father  was  a  Mudd — a  brother ;  and  her  cousins  were  also  my 
cousins,  but  she  is  not  my  cousin,  though  she  thinks  she  is, 
and"  (folding  the  letter  carefully  and  putting  it  in  a  drawer) 
"I  must  write  to  her  when  I  get  time." 

The  only  other  time  lever  heard  him  speak  of  his  relatives 
was  on  the  occasion  of  his  obtaining  a  release  of  young  Tom 
Johnson,  who  stole  the  watch,  as  shown  elsewhere,  and  then 
he  merely  said :  "  This  boy  is  not  my  nephew,  but  when  my 
father  married  the  second  time ;  this  wife  had  a  boy  of  about 
my  age,  and  we  were  raised  together,  slept  together,  and  liked 
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each  other  as  well  as  actual  brothers  could  do.  This  boy 
IS  a  son  of  him — my  foster-brother."  And  likewise  on  the  first 
day  of  February,  1861,  when  he  requested  me  to  go  with  him 
to  Coles  county  to  see  his  "  mother,"  as  he  termed  her. 

The  name  of  Hanks  was,  in  its  origin,  a  derivative  or 
corruption  of  the  surname  Henry,  it  being  not  uncommon 
in  an  early  day  to  call  Henry,  "  Hank,"  and  from  this  very 
numerous  family  came  one  second  only  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  gave  to  humanity  the  Saviour  of  mankind:  she  bestowing 
upon  the  world  the  emancipator  of  the  black  man  from 
bodily  slavery,  and  of  the  white  man  from  political  slavery. 
The  Hanks  are  an  humble  race,  but  an  estimable  lady  who 
was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  recent  Governors  of  Kansas  de- 
scended from  that  family  on  the  maternal  side. 

The  name  "  Lincoln"  was  doubtless  in  regular  succession 
from  the  original  English  ancestry,  but  in  the  vocabulary  of 
"the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  as  it  was  in  Daniel  Boone's 
day,  it  was  not  often  written,  and  when  it  was,  it  was  written 
usually  as  the  scribe  caught  the  sound.  Link-hern  or  Link- 
horn.  Abraham  Lincoln  the  last,  seems  always  to  have 
spelt  it  after  the  manner  of  his  remote  English  ancestry. 


II. 
.  ECCE  HOMO. 

*  *  *  "A  long,  lank  creature  from  Illinois,  wearing  a  dirty  linen 
dnster  for  a  coat,  on  the  back  of  which  the  perspiration  had  splotched 
wide  stains  that  resembled  a  map  of  the  continent." 

— Edwin  M.  Stanton  in  1858. 

William  Stetson  tells  of  frequently  seeing  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  his  house,  di-awing  a  little  cart  in  which  was  a  child, 
his  hands  behind  him  grasping  the  tongue  of  the  cart,  his  body  bent 
forward  for  ease  in  drawing  it;  without  hat  or  coat,  and  a  pair  of  rough 
shoes  on.      Stetson  wondered  so  rough  a  man  lived  in  so  fine  a  house. 

He  tised  to  come  to  my  house  to  get  milk  or  to  borrow  something, 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  old  patched  trousers  hitched  up  somehow 
with  one  suspender,  and  a  vei-y  shabby  pair  of  slippers  on.  He  always 
greeted  me,  "How  d'ye,  Jim?" — G'iuely. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  scarcely 
slept  at  all.  *  *  *  j  j-^gj.  j^^j^  pacing  back  and  forth,  clad  in  an  old 
wrapper,  great  dark  rings  under  his  eyes,  his  head  bent  forward  on 
his  breast. — Cabpentek. 

He  was  the  instrument  of  God.  The  Divine  Spirit  which,  in  an- 
other day  of  regeneration,  took  the  form  of  an  liumble  artisan  of  Gali- 
lee, had  again  clothed  itself  *  *  in  a  man  of  lowly  birth  and  degree. 
— La  Opinion,  Bogota,  U.  S.  of  Columbia. 


There  are  two  different  methods  of  treating  this  subject: 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete  modes. 

By  the  first  method  would  be  presented  the  results  of  the 
observer's  observation  and  experience,  and,  possibly  also,  the 
results  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  others,  so  that  the 
reader  would  not  see  the  man  himself,  but  the  image  and  con- 
ception of  the  man  as  the  narrator  and  other  observers  saw 
him. 

By  the  concrete  method,  would  be  presented  to  the  men- 
tal view,  the  man  himself  as  he  appeared  and  acted,  so  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  deduce  his  own  conclusions. 


'  Jj-cry^^^  ^-^^^f^-i^-^j-vw 
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The  former  might  be  more  ornate  and  more  satisfactory 
to  the  author,  hut  the  concrete  mode  wouki  be  more  useful 
and  more  satisfactory  to  general  readers,  yet  both  methods 
must  be  used  in  order  to  please  all.  Do  the  very  best  we  may, 
our  defects  of  mental  vision,  our  prejudices,  hero-worship, 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  all  will  handicap  every  effort  to 
present  an  accurate  mental  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  any 
other  hero. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  taken  in 
June,  1860,  before  barbers  and  tailors  and  biographers  and 
whiskers  had  marked  him  for  their  own,  and  had  wrought  a 
transformation  in  his  appearance,  character  and  individuality. 

The  wrinkles,  lines,  seams  and  protuberances  are  all 
here ;  so  likewise  the  massive  underjaw,  indicative  of 
firmness  and  undaunted  purpose ;  the  faithful  sun  has  trans- 
ferred the  rugged  lineaments  and  homely  features  to  the 
camera,  which  in  its  turn  has  recorded  them  with  fidelity,  so 
that  future  generations,  as  well  as  his  own  contemporaries,  may 
see  him  as  he  appeared  in  his  own  person,  among  men. 

Here  is  a  similar  picture,  taken  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
same  artist,  but  the  wrinkles,  folds  and  protuberances  are 
lacking,  for,  alas  !  the  retouclicr  has  been  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  has  abased  nature  in  order  to  enthrone  art. 

And  the  likenesses  of  Lincoln,  so-called,  which  are  in 
vogue  mostly  now,  are  even  more  hypocritical  and  comely 
looking,  but  they  are  not  likenesses  of  Lincoln. 

In  like  manner,  the  biographer  masks  and  disguises  his 
subject  until  the  product  of  his  labors  is  a  romance  and  not  a 
biography.  And  many  of  the  biographies,  so-called,  of  Lin- 
coln, are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  at  Mars  Hill,  preaching  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, proclaimed  that  he  saw  in  their  City  an  altar  dedica- 
ted, "To  the  Unknown  God  :"  and  he  thereupon  declared  to 
them,  "Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I 
unto  you." 

But  it  will  be  reserved  for  another  generation  to  produce 
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a  Paul  who  can  truthfully  say  of  Linccln  :  "Whom  therefore 
ye  ignorantly  contemplate  and  extol,  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 
And  all  that  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  is  to  supply  some  miss- 
ing links  of  biography  by  offering  a  few  sheaves  from  that 
hitherto  ungarnered  field : — "Life  in  the  Eighth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit," and  by  adding  some  corollaries  not  hitherto  discussed. 


The  usual  and  ordinary  belief  is — that  the  career  of  the 
ultimately  successful  man  is  an  uninterrupted  and  unbroken 
series  of  current  successes,  from  zero  to  renown  or  afSuence. 

In  practice,  however,  it  appears  that  the  progress  of  the 
successful  and  unsuccessful,  alike,  is  strewn  with  current 
misfortunes,  humiliations,  checks  and  disasters,  and  that  the 
adventurer  who  shall  have  attained  the  goal  of  ultimate 
defeat  may  nevertheless  have  been  highly  favored  of  fortune 
in  life's  current  journey,  while  the  laurelled  victor  may  have 
trodden  the  winepress  of  humiliation  and  defeat  all  his  days 
but  the  last. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  career  as  a  business  man  maybe  thus  sum- 
marized :  After  practicing  law,  and  living  in  the  most  frugal 
and  economical  manner  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  being  his 
own  hostler  and  errand  boy,  and  attending  to  his  own  wood 
pile,  cow  and  pig-j)en  himself,  he  had  accumulated  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  property  v^^hen  he  was  elected  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  having  consumed  his  floating 
capital  in  living  during  1860,  he  was  compelled  to  borrow 
every  cent  of  money  which  he  had  in  his  pocket  when  he 
started  to  Washington,  and  which  he  ultimately  repaid  out  of 
his  earliest  receipts  from  his  Presidential  salary. 

His  career  as  a  Politician  may  be  thus  exhibited :  On  April 
21st,  in  the  year  1S32,  he  was  elected  to  his  first  of&ce — that 
of  Captain  of  a  Company  in  the  Black  Hawk  war. 

In  1833  he  ran  for  the  legislature  and  was  defeated,  but 
he  was  elected  currently  thereafter  for  four  successive  legis- 
lative terms. 
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In  the  year  1834-  he  was  appomted  by  President  Jackson 
as  Postmaster  of  the  inconsiderable  hamlet  of  New  Salem ; 
and  by  John  Calhoun,  to  the  exceedingly  inconsequential 
office  of  deputy  surveyor  of  Sangamon  County. 

In  the  year  1  844  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a 
nomination  for -Congress  :  and,  in  the  year  1840,  he  was  both 
nominated  for,  and  elected  to,  a  seat  in  Congress. 

In  the  year  1849  ho  Avas  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

In  that  same  year  he  was  successively  tendered  and 
declined  the  positions  of  Secretary  and  Governor  of  Oregon 
territory. 

In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  but  declined  to 
take  his  seat. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  a  candidate  and  defealed  for, 
the  United  States  Senate. 

In  1858  he  was  again  a  candidate,  and  again  defeated 
for,  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  he  was  many  times  a  candidate  for  Presidential  Elec- 
tor, the  last  time  being  in  185G,  and  was  uniformly  defeated: 
and  was  voted  for  by  the  Whig  party  for  United  States  Senator 
two  or  three  times  when  that  party  had  about  one-third  of  the 
votes  needful  to  elect.  This  embraces  his  entire  political 
career  up  to  1860.  Is  it  not  a  cheerless  and  disconsolate 
retrospect  ? 

On  January  5th,  1859,  the  day  of  Douglas'  last  election  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate  by  the  legislature — I  was  alone  Avith  Mr. 
Lincoln  from  2  o'clock  p.  m.  till  bed-time — and  I  feel  author- 
ized to  say  that  no  man  in  the  State  was  so  gloomy,  dejected 
and  dispirited,  and  no  man  so  surely  and  heartily  deemed  his 
life  to  have  been  an  abject  and  lamentable  failure,  as  he  then 
considered  his  to  have  been.  I  never  saw  any  man  so  radi- 
cally and  thoroughly  depressed,  so  completely  steeped  in 
the  bitter  waters  of  hopeless  despair.  The  surroundings,  even, 
were  eloquent  of  flat,  prosaic  failure.    I  found  him  alone,  and 
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doing  nothing  but  brooding  over  liis  griefs  and  discomfiture ; 
be  was  in  liis  office,  and  this  office,  I  Avill  venture  to  assert, 
was  the  dingiest  and  most  untidy  law-office  in  the  United 
States,  without  exception.  My  feelings  were  in  unison  with 
his,  and  our  conversation  was  as  cheerless  and  lugubrious 
as  the  sombre  surroundings . 

Yet,  in  tvv"enty-two  months  from  that  doleful  day,  this  re- 
cipient of  Fortune's  frowns  had  sounded  the  highest  note  on 
the  gamut  of  success;  for  1,857,610  of  the  elite  of  the  na- 
tion had  elected  him  to  be  the  ruler  of  forty  millions  of  people. 

I  first  saw  this  wonderful  man  on  the  third  day  of  June, 
185-1,  on  the  Danville  and  Urbana  State  road,  in  front  of  an 
obscure  country  tavern  called  "Bailey's,"  near  the  line  be- 
tween Vermillion  and  Champaign  Counties,  Illinois. 

Judge  David  Davis,  Mr.  Lincoln,  Leonard  Swett  and  David 
B.  Campbell  were  together,  returning  home  from  the  Danville 
Circuit  Court.  They  were  travelling  in  a  two-seated  open 
spring  wagon,  there  being  no  railways  in  that  region  in  those 
days ;  and  an  hour  later,  I  saw  the  same  distinguished  party 
which  contained  a  President  and  Emancipator  of  a  whole  race 
of  men  in  embryo,  a  United  States  Senator,  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  Judge  and  President  of  the  Senate  in  embryo,  the  At- 
torney General  of  Illinois,  and  a  candidate  for  Congress  and 
for  Governor  in  embryo,  and  who  should  by  due  right  have 
been  an  U.  S.  Senator  from  Illinois  for  thirty  years. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  I  recollect  each  one  of  the 
other  three,  specifically ;  but  that,  all  that  I  recollect  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  is  that  he  was  there  to  make  up  the  four  individuals. 

The  "Nebraska"  bill  (so  called)  had  become  a  law,  only  five 
days  before — and,  as  news  was  then  transmitted,  it  is  prob- 
able he  had  not  then  heard  of  its  presidential  apj)roval ;  and 
that  portion  of  this  great  man's  life,  which  aifords  material  for 
the  biographer,  historian,  essayist  or  lecturer,  had  not  yet 
been  reached  in  the  cycle  of  time :  but  it  was  just  about  to 
down  upon  the  world. 

For  this  grave  political  crime,  if  not  indeed  moral  perfidy ; 
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Douglas  was,  even  then,  being  indicted  in  the  public  press, 
and  when  he  came  to  his  constituency  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  in  the  succeeding  August ;  he  was  put  on  trial  for 
his  political  life,  which  was  all  of  life  that  had  any  charms 
for  him. 

He  opened  his  defence  at  Chicago  in  the  succeeding  Sep- 
tember, with  indifferent  success,  and  early  in  October,  he  came 
to  the  State  fair  at  Springfield  with  the  intent  to  cajole  and 
captivate  the  rustic  classes. 

It  is  entirely  safe  to  say,  that  the  democrats  of  Illinois 
were,  almost  to  a  man,  inimical  to  this  measure ;  and  that,  at 
first,  they  were  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  fear  or  indigna- 
tion, but  when  action  became  necessary,  some  followed  their 
audacious  leader,  blindly ;  others,  fled  from  the  field  of  politi- 
cal battle  :  while  a  few  joined  with  the  Whigs  to  rebuke  and 
overthrow  this  political  iconoclast ;  these  new  allies  informally 
consulted  together  as  to  who  could  most  successfully  combat 
the  fallacies  which  they  well  knew  Douglas  to  be  an  adept  in, 
and  which  they  also  knew  he  would  employ,  to  preserve  har- 
mony and  discipline  in  his  own  ranks,  and  to  debauch  public 
sentiment  on  the  moral  question  at  stake.  All  spontaneously 
agreed  on  Lincoln;  bidding  him,  in  the  spirit  of  the  commis- 
sion to  the  Andalusian  Knight,  in  the  medieval  time : 

"Take  thou  the  leading  of  the  van; 
"And  charge  the  Moors,  amain; 
"There  is  not  such  a  lance  as  thine, 
"In  all  the  hosts  of  Spain." 

They  met  first  at  Springfield  and  again  at  Peoria,  and  had 
an  eiigagement  at  Lacon,  but  Douglas'  pretended  to  be  ill, 
and  urged  Lincoln  to  not  debate  with  him  any  more,  by  rea- 
son of  his  illness,  to  which  the  latter,  in  his  goodness  of  heart, 
assented.  This  is  the  reason  Lincoln  gave  me,  although 
Herndon  gives  a  different  reason. 

I  next  saw  Lincoln  on  the  Twenty-Fourth  day  of 
October,  after  the  above  incidents  took  place ;  when  he  came 
to  Urbana,  to  attend  the  fall  Circuit  Court.     I  saw  him  as 
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he  drove  into  town  behind  his  own  horse,  whicla  was  an 
indifferent,  raw-boned  specimen,  in  his  own  blacksmith- 
made  buggy — a  most  ordinary  looking  one.  He  was  entirely 
alone;  and  might  have  passed  for  an  ordinary  farmer,  so  far 
as  appearances  were  concerned. 

There  were  less  than  fifty  cases  on  the  docket  of  this  Court 
of  all  kinds,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  but  one  jury  trial ; 
and  Lincoln  was  not  in  that.  I  think  all  in  the  way  of  Court 
business  that  Lincoln  did,  at  that  term,  was  to  make  a  brief 
argument  to  the  Court,  in  a  Chancery  case. 

While  Court  was  in  session  Lincoln  came  straggling, 
carelessly  in ;  his  face  divested  of  his  usual  melancholy  garb, 
and  apparently  in  an  humor  to  take  life  easy  and  gaily  for  the 
present  moment.  I  noticed  his  intellectual  countenance,  and 
especially  his  eyes,  so  clearly  indicative  of  deep  reflection,  at 
the  first  glance.  I  mentally  pronounced  him  to  be  a  great 
man  at  once.  I  never  saw  any  man  who  impressed  me  so 
highly,  at  first  sight,  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Of  course  I  had  learned  of  his  propensity  for  story-telling : 
and  I  was  not,  consequently,  greatly  astonished,  after  he  had 
listened  for  a  while  to  the  extremely  prosy  business,  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Court,  to  have  experimental 
knowledge  of  his  ability  in  that  line. 

That  same  evening  he  made  a  political  speech,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  its  restoration,  and  I 
thought  then,  and  have  often  thought  since,  that  it  was  the 
greatest  speech  I  had  ever,  up  to  that  date,  heard :  and  I 
have  never  heard  any  greater  since,  except  from  Lincoln. 

It  was  so  clear,  systematic  and  simple  that  I  was  enabled 
to  rehearse  it  in  substance  from  memory  a  month  later  at 
Monticello. 

I  furnish  a  verbatim  report  of  this  speech.  It  is  one 
of  his  best  efforts. 

I  well  recollect  of  how  kindly  and  cordially  he  aided  and 
advised  me  about  my  business  at  Court,  it  being  my  first 
appearance  at  the  bar.     I  did  not  feel  the    slightest  delicacy 
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in  approaching  him  for  assistance :  it  seemed  as  if  he  wooed 
me  to  close  intimacy  and  familiarity,  at  once  ;  and  this  from 
no  selfish  motive  at  all — nothing  but  pure  disinterested  phil- 
anthropy and  goodness  of  heart  toward  a  young  lawyer  just 
commencing  his  career. 

He  sat  on  the  bench,  for  the  judge,  for  awhile  for  that 
term ;  and  my  first  motion  in  Court  was  made  before  him. 
I  remember  with  what  benignity  he  acted  in  this  time  that 
tried  the  soul  of  a  fledgling  at  the  bar ;  but  how  little  did 
either  he  or  I  think  that  the  hand  that  entered  my  first 
court  order  would  eventually  sign  the  death  warrant  of  Amer- 
ican Slavery. 

Next  day  he  made  some  arrangement  about  his  horse  and 
buggy,  and  took  the  train  to  fill  an  appointment  somewhere 
up  north-west. 

I  saw  him  start  for  the  train :  being  obliged  to  ride  over 
two  miles  in  an  old  dilapidated  omnibus,  he  was  the  sole  occu- 
pant of  the  nondescript  conveyance  he  had  somehow  pro- 
cured, and  had  in  his  hand  a  small  french  harp,  which  he  was 
making  most  execrable  music  with.  I  rallied  him  on  this,  to 
which,  stopping  his  concert,  he  replied,  "This  is  my  band  ; 
Douglas  had  a  brass  band  with  him  in  Peoria,  but  this  will 
dome:"  and  he  resumed  his  uncouth  solo  as  the  vehicle 
drove  off :  and  the  primitive  strains,  somewhat  shaken  up  by 
the  jolting  conveyance,  floated  out  upon  the  air  till  distance 
intervened. 

He  may  be  thus  described :  all  descriptions  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  He  was  six  feet  and  four  inches  in  height, 
his  legs  and  arms  were  disproportionately  long,  his  feet  and 
hands  were  abnormally  large,  he  was  awkward  in  his  gait 
and  actions.  His  skin  was  a  dark,  sallow  color,  his  features 
were  coarse : — his  expression  kind  and  amiable  : — his  eyes 
were  indicative  of  deep  reflection,  and,  in  times  of  repose,  of 
deep  sorrow  as  well.  His  head  was  high,  but  not  large  :  his 
forehead  was  broad  at  the  base,  but  retreated,  indicating 
marked  perceptive  qualities,  but  not   great    reflective    ones : 
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and  in  tins  phrenology  is  sadlj'  at  fault.  He  wore  a  hat 
measuring  seven  and  one-eighth.  His  ears  were  large ; 
his  hair,  coarse,  black  and  bushy,  which  stood  out  all  over  his 
head,    with  no  appearance  of  ever  having  been  combed. 

His  mobile  face  ranged,  in  modes  of  expression,  through 
a  long  gamut :  it  was  rare  that  an  artist  could  catch  the 
expression,  and  Lincoln's  face  was  of  that  kind  that  the 
expression  was  of  greater  consequence  than  the  contour  of 
the  features. 

When  I  first  knew  him  his  attire  and  physical  habits 
were  on  a  plane  with  those  of  an  ordinary  farmer : — his  hat 
was  innocent  of  a  nap  : — his  boots  had  no  acquaintance  with 
blacking : — his  clothes  had  not  been  introduced  to  the  Avhisk 
broom : — his  carpet-bag  was  well  worn  and  dilapidated ; — 
his  umbrella  was  substantial,  but  of  a  faded  green,  well  worn, 
the  knob  gone,  and  the  name  "A.  Lincoln"  cut  out  of  white 
muslin,  and  sewed  in  the  inside  : — and  for  an  outer  garment 
a  short  circular  blue  cloak,  which  he  got  in  Washington  in 
1849,  and  kept  for  ten  years.  He  commenced  to  dress  better 
in  the  Spring  of  1858,  and  when  he  was  absent  from  home  on 
political  tours  usually  did  so :  after  he  became  President  he 
had  a  servant  who  kept  him  considerably  "slicked  up:"  but 
he  frequently  had  to  reason  Lincoln  into  fashionable  attire, 
by  telling  him  his  appearance  was  "official." 

He  probably  had  as  little  taste  about  dress  and  attire  as 
anj^body  that  ever  was  born :  he  simply  wore  clothes  because 
it  was  needful  and  customary  :  whether  they  fitted  or  looked 
well  was  entirely  above,  or  beneath,  his  comprehension. 

When  he  first  ran  for  the  Legislature  he  presented  this 
appearance  :  He  wore  a  blue  jeans  coat,  claw  hammer  style, 
short  in  both  the  sleeves,  and  in  the  tail : — in  fact,  it  was  so 
short  in  the  tail  he  could  not  sit  on  it :  homespun  linen 
trousers,  a  straw  hat  and  "stogy"  boots. 

Of  course  this  was  putting  the  best  foot  forward,  but  or- 
dinarily, in  his  youthful  days,  when  not  j)osing  as  a  candi- 
date, he  was  dressed  thus : 
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"He  wore  flax  and  tow-linen  trousers — about  three 
inches  too  short :  one  suspender ;  no  vest  or  waistcoat.  He 
wore  a  calico  warmus,  such  as  he  had  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war :  coarse  brogans,  color  of  the  native  hide ;  blue  yarn 
stockings  and  straw  hat,  minus  a  band  and  turned  up 
behind." 

Judge  Matheny  informs  me  that  when  Lincoln  first  ran 
for  the  Legislature  it  was  regarded  as  a  joke  ;  the  boys 
wanted  some  fan :  he  was  so  uncouth  and  awkward,  and 
so  illy  dressed,  that  his  candidacy  afforded  a  pleasant 
diversion  for  them,  but  it  was  not  expected  that  it  would 
go  any  further.  It  was  found,  however,  during  the  can- 
vass, that  Lincoln  knew  what  he  was  about  and  that  he 
had  running  qualities  :  so  Matheny  told  him  he  was  sowing 
seeds  of  success  :  and  that  nest  year  he  would  win.  And 
he  did.  Governor  Yates  told  me  that  the  first  time  he 
saw  Lincoln  was  at  New  Salem,  where  he  was  lying  on 
a  cellar  door,  in  the  shade,  reading.  There  were  many 
odd -looking  specimens  of  humanity  in  that  region  in  those 
days,  but  Lincoln  exceeded  all  in  grotesqueness,  oddity  and 
a  queer  style  of  dress :  but  his  conversation  showed  excellent 
sense.  They  went  to  dinner  at  Lincoln's  boarding  place, 
which  was  a  rough  log  house,  with  a  puncheon  floor  and  a 
clapboard  roof :  the  dinner  was  bread  and  milk. 

After  the  Bill  had  passed  for  the  removal  of  the  Capitol 
to  Springfield,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  reconsider 
it :  and  a  General  Ewing,  a  man  of  ability,  fine  address  and 
pride  of  character,  led  this  attempt,  Lincoln  was  selected 
by  the  Sangamon  delegation  to  champion  thuir  side,  which 
he  did  with  spirit  and  force  :  and  Ewing,  in  his  reply,  turning 
to  the  Sangamon  delegation,  thus  spurned  Lincoln :  "Gen- 
tlemen, have  you  no  other  champion  than  this  coarse  and 
vulgar  fellow  to  bring  into  the  lists  against  me  ?  Do  you 
suppose  I  will  condescend  to  break  a  lance  with  your  low 
and  obscure  colleague?" 

John  W.  Baddeley  was  a  blunt  Englishman  who  lived 
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at  Leroy  in  McLean  County  in  an  early  day.  He  was 
entirely  truthful,  and  with  no  disposition  to  exaggerate.  He 
told  me  that  a  suit  having  been  brought  against  him  in  the 
Circuit  Court  he  employed  John  T.  Stuart  to  defend  it. 
When  the  time  of  Court  came,  at  which  his  case  was  to  be 
tried,  an  ungainly,  awliward  specimen  of  humanity,  clad  in 
homespun,  ill-fitting  clothes ;  and  with  the  appearance  of  a 
country  rustic  on  his  visit  to  the  circus,  sought  him  out 
eagerl}^  as  he  was  putting  up  his  team  at  the  livery 
stable,  and  slyly  and  awkwardly  handed  him  a  note 
which  read  substantially  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Baddelcy — Deae  Sir — I  cannot  possibly  attend  the 
McLean  Court  at  this  term,  and  I  have  sent  my  partner, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  will  hand  you  this,  to  attend  to  the 
'Feir  suit :  he  will  try  it  well :  please  restate  your  case,  and 
bring  your  witnesses  to  him,  and  you  can  pay  him  the  balance 
of  my  fee,  &c.  (Signed)  John  T.  Sttjart." 

Baddeley,  although  living  in  the  frontier,  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  still  preserved  much  of  the  hauteur  and  aristo- 
cratic notions  of  an  English  gentleman.  The  Courts 
were  altogether  too  democratic  for  him,  at  their  very 
best :  his  idea  of  a  Court  of  Justice  was  a  Court  with  Judges 
with  wigs  and  gowns — barristers  ditto — tipstaves,  &c.,  and  his 
disdain  at  beholding  the  uncouth  bumpkin  before  him,  pos- 
ing as  a  barrister,  and  aspiring  to  officiate  for  him  in  the 
Aula  Regis,  was  beyond  all  endurance :  and  he  then  and 
there,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  stable  boys,  abased  both 
Stuart  and  his  astonished  messenger  without  stint  or  limit : 
and  then  went  to  the  hotel  and  employed  McDougall,  after- 
ward  U.  S.  Senator  from  California,  to  defend  his  case. 

But  Baddeley  afterward  became  one  of  his  staunch 
friends  and  admirers  :  he  removed  to  Champaign  and  at  each 
term  of  Court  we  would  all  visit  his  house,  where  he  would 
entertain  ns  with  a  sumptuous  dinner,  in  regular  old  English 
style,  all  cooked  by  himself.  He  and  his  son  were  among 
my  best  clients  and  best  friends.     John  T.    Stuart  told    me 
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that  be  recollected  the  incident  well,  and  that  Lincoln  told 
him  all  about  it. 

But  although  he  could  endure  without  resentment  the 
vaporings  of  this  irate  suitor,  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  a  man  to  brook  an  unequivocal  insult.  Contrariwise 
one  of  his  marked  characteristics  was  his  undaunted  courage: 
it  was  not  of  the  rash,  aggressive  and  ostentatious  kind 
which  so  conspicuously  marked  Jackson,  yet  he  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  fear. 

When  James  Shields — afterwards  a  Senator  from  three 
States,  and  a  general  in  two  wars — demanded  the  author  of 
a  clever  pasquinade  written  by  the  two  ladies  who  afterward 
severally  became  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Trumbull ;  Lincoln 
promptly  caused  himself  to  be  announced  as  the  responsible 
party  :  and  when  a  duel  was  forced  on  him  to  rehabilitate  the 
injured  honor  of  the  gallant  Shields,  Lincoln  unhesitatingly 
accepted:  and  carefully  and  methodically  put  himself  in 
training:  and  wrote  out  the  following  "Instructions"  for  the 
guidance  of  his  second.  Dr.  Merryman. 

"The  preliminaries  of  the  fight  are  to  be : 
1st.      Weajions:     Cavalry  broadswords     of    the     largest 
f»ize,  precisely  equal  in  all  respects,  and  such  as  are  now  used 
by  the  Cavalry  Company  at  Jacksonville. 

Snd.  Position:  A  plank,  ten  ftet  long,  and  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches  broad,  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  edge  on  the 
ground,  as  the  line  between  us,  which  neither  is  to  pass  his 
foot  over,  upon  forfeit  of  his  life.  Next,  a  line  drawn  on  the 
ground,  on  either  side  of  said  plank,  and  parallel  with  it,  each 
at  the  distance  of  the  whole  length  of  the  sword  and  three 
feet  additional  from  the  plank:  and  the  passing  of  his  own 
such  line  by  either  party  during  the  fight  shall  be  deemed  a 
surrender  of  the  contest. 

3rd.  Time:  On  Thursday  evening,  at  five  o'clock,  if 
you  can  get  it  so  :  but  in  no  case  to  be  at  a  greater  distance 
than  Friday  evening,  at  five  o'clock. 

4th.     Place:     Within  three  miles  of  Alton,  on  theoppos- 
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ite  side  of  the  river.  The  particular  spot  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  you. 

Any  preHminary  details  coming  within  the  above  rules 
you  aie  at  liberty  to  make  at  your  discretion :  but  you  are, 
in  no  case,  to  swerve  from  these  rules,  or  to  pass  beyond 
their  limits." 

Apropos  of  this  duel :  I  tried,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
to  draw  him  out  on  it :  but  he  always  parried  the  subject,  as 
if  he  was  ashamed  of  it,  but  Linder,  one  of  our  contemporar- 
ies, was  more  fortunate :  being  with  Lincoln  at  Danville  Court 
the  latter  picked  up  a  lath  and  was  going  through  the 
broad-sword  manual,  when  Linder  asked  why  he  chose  broad- 
swords in  his  proposed  duel  with  Shields,  to  which  Lincoln 
replied:  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  Linder,  I  didn't  want  to  kill 
Shields,  and  felt  sure  I  could  disarm  him,  having  had  about 
a  month  to  learn  the  broadsword  exercise :  and  furthermore, 
I  didn't  want  the  damned  fellow  to  kill  me,  which  I  rather 
think  he  would  have  done  if  we  had  selected  pistols." 


But  he  had  very  little  courage  to  confront  the  fair  sex : 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  very  shy,  bashful  and  awkward  in 
presence  of  ladies  :  unless,  and  sometimes  even  if,  he  knew 
them  very  well. 

I  recollect  of  his  being  invited  to  tea,  at  the  same  time 
my  family  was,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Boy  den,  then  Mayor  of 
Urbana.  He  and  I  went  together  from  Court,  which  he  was 
holding  for  Judge  Davis ;  and  he  got  along  so-so  while  I 
was  present :  but  in  a  few  moments  I  was  called  to  the  outer 
gate  to  speak  with  a  client :  and  upon  my  return,  Lincoln 
appeared  as  demoralized  and  ill  at  ease  as  a  bashful  country 
boy.  He  would  put  his  arms  behind  him,  and  bring  them 
to  the  front  again,  as  if  trying  to  hide  them,  and  he  tried 
apparently  but  in  vain  to  get  his  long  legs  out  of  sight. 
And  yet  no  one  was  present  but  Mrs.  Boyden,  and  my  wife 
and  her  mother. 
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At  another  time,  in  1858,  when  we  were  at  CentraHa, 
ou  the  railway  platform,  waiting  for  a  train,  Victor  B.  Bell 
introduced  a  lady  as  one  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Henry 
Clay,  and  sought  an  introduction,  because  of  his  great  advo- 
cacy of  Mr.  Clay  in  former  years.  Lincoln  bowed  as  awk- 
wardly and  under  as  much  embarrassment  as  could  be 
imagined — and  then  with  extreme  awkwardness  put  down 
his  carpet  bag,  and  shifting  his  umbrella  to  his  other  hand, 
and  putting  out  his  disengaged  hand,  said,  "Howdo  !  Howdo  ! ! 
I  don't  know  how  to  talk  to  ladies:  Whitney  can  tell 
you  that,  etc." 

At  another  time,  he  was  expected  to  arrive  at  Monti- 
cello  from  Bement  on  the  occasion  of  a  Mass  Meeting  at  the 
former  place.  A  procession  went  out  to  meet  him,  nnd  I, 
being  also  there,  walked  out  to  see  the  procession.  When  I 
reached  Lincoln's  carriage,  in  which  he  sat  alone,  uneasy 
and  extremely  embarrassed  at  the  crowds  which  lined  the 
way,  and  were  staring  at  him ;  he  exclaimed,  forgetful  of 
surroundings,  "There's  Whitney !  Get  right  in  here ;  driver, 
stop  a  minute,"  etc.,  and  he  seized  me  by  the  hand  with  both 
of  his,  and  drew  me  into  the  vehicle,  when  he  said  heartily : 
"I'm  mighty  glad  you  are  here ;  I  hate  to  be  stared  at,  all  by 
myself ;  I've  been  a  great  man  such  a  mighty  little  time  that 
I'm  not  used  to  it  yet,"  and  he  certainly  appeared  to  feel 
greatly  relieved,  at  my  presence. 

It  may  seem  even  more  singular,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  he  generally  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  and 
abashed  at  confronting  an  audience  to  make  a  political 
speech.  As  late  certainly  as  1856,  we  were  going  together  to 
a  church  at  Champaign,  one  evening,  where  he  was  to  make 
a  political  speech,  when  he  said,  "I  do  wish  it  was  through." 
"Why  so?"  I  inquired.  He  replied  :  "When  I  have  to  speak, 
I  always  feel  nervous  till  I  get  well  into  it."  I  expressed  sur- 
prise, to  which  he  said,  "That's  so ;  I  hide  it  as  well  as  I  can, 
but  it's  just  as  I  tell  you." 
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"This  long,  bony,  sad  man  floated  down  the  Sangamon 
river  in  a  frail  canoe  in  the  spring  of  1831." 

"Like  a  piece  of  driftwood,  he  lodged  at  last,  without  a 
history,  strange,  penniless  and  alone.  In  sight  of  the  capitol 
of  Illinois,  in  the  fatigue  of  daily  toil,  he  struggled  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Thirty  years  later,  this  same  unique  and 
peculiar  man  left  the  Sangamon  river,  backed  by  friends,  by 
power,  by  the  patriotic  prayers  of  millions  of  people,  to  be 
the  ruler  of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world,"  and  foui 
years  thereafter,  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  he  was 
borne  to  his  grave, 

"Hallowed  by  tears,  the  purest  ever  shed; 
A  Nation's  sobs  and  tears,  his  funeral  hymn — 
A  Nation's  heart,  Tiis  mausoleum  grand; 
A  Nation's  gratitude,  Ais  deathless  fame. 
A  Nation  saved,  liis  labors'  vast  reward." 

By  what  magic  spell  was  this,  the  greatest  moral  trans- 
formation in  all  profane  history,  wrought  ? 

What  Genius  sought  out  this  "roving  child  of  the 
forest," — this  obscure  fl'atboatman, — and  placed  him  on  the 
lonely  heights  of  immortal  Fame  ? 

Why  was  this  best  of  men  made  the  chief  propitiation 
for  our  National  sins  ? 

Was  his  progress  causative  or  fortuitous ;  was  it  logical 
or  supernatural ;  was  the  Unseen  Power,  or  he  himself,  the 
architect  of  his  fortune  ? 

What  moral  can  be  deduced  from  .his  melancholy  life 
and  untimely  death  ? 


III. 
LIFE  ON    THE  EIGHTH  CIKCUIT. 

'Life  on  the  circuit  was  a  gay  one.     It  was  rich  with  incidents. 
*     Lincoln  loved  it. —  Herndon. 


The  history  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lineohi  should  be 
analyzed  and  separated,  for  purposes  of  consideration,  into 
five  several  epochs,  as  follows,  viz. : 

First — That  portion  which  commences  with  his  birth,  on 
February  12,  1809. 

Second — That  part  which  began  about  April  1st,  1830, 
when  he  stood  in  front  of  the  Court  House,  in  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois, by  the  side  of  four  yoke  of  gaunt  oxen,  and  a  rude 
wagon,  in  w'hich  was  contained  all  the  property  that  Lincoln 
and  his  father  owned,  in  the  world. 

Third — That  portion  which  commenced  about  March 
15,  1837,  when  he  rode  from  New  Salem  to  Springfield 
on  a  borrowed  horse,  and  having  as  his  sole  property  in 
the  universe  a  pair  of  old  saddle-bags,  containing  two  or 
three  law  books  and  a  few  pieces  of  nondescript  clothing, 
and  with  about  seven  dollars  in  his  pocket ;  and  being  kindly 
offered  the  use  of  one-half  a  bed,  in  a  room  over  Speed's 
store,  piit  his  few  goods  there,  and  coming  down,  said,  "Well, 
I'm  moved." 

Fourth — That  portion  commencing  on  May  29,  1854, 
when  he  was  trying  an  inconsequential  replevin  suit  in  Dan- 
ville, and  President  Pierce  signed  and  made  a  law  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 

Fifth — Finally,  that  portion  which  commenced  with 
taking  the  Inauguration  Oath,  and  ended  with  his  life. 

39 
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As  I  have  before  stated,  I  first  saw  Lincoln  at  "Bailey's" 
tavern,  on  the  road  from  Danville  to  Urbana,  in  Illinois,  on 
June  3d,  1854,  or  five  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  era,  and  my  actual  acquaintance  with  him  commenced 
on  October  24th,  1854,  and  lasted  till  about  October  10th, 
1861,  or  seven  years. 

Duiing  this  fourth  era  of  his  life,  he  was  undergoing 
training  for  the  grandest  mission  ever  entrusted  by  Providence 
to  a  single  man,  and  it  must  of  necessity  be  prolific  of  in- 
terest, generally  to  any  scholar  or  patriot,  and  specifically  to 
the  student  of  American  history. 

The  living  witnesses  of  that  eventful  period  of  his  life 
are  fast  disappearing,  and  will,  soon,  all  be  gone ;  and  no  one 
who  ever  traveled  on  the  circuit  with  him  during  that  time 
has  ever  given  any  narrative  of  it,  except  Leonard  Swett  in  a 
lecture,  and  Lamon  in  a  few  brief  sentences  in  bis  biography. 

The  judicial  circuit,  in  which  Lincoln  lived,  had,  anterior 
to  1853,  consisted  of  fourteen  counties,  but  in  that  year  had 
been  reduced  to  eight,  viz.:  Sangamon,  Logan,  Tazewell, 
Woodford,  McLean,  Dewitt,  Champaign  and  Vermillion. 

Lincoln  was  the  only  lawyer  who  traveled  over  the 
entire  circuit ;  he,  however,  made  it  a  practice  to  attend  every 
Court,  and  to  remain  till  the  end.  This  lasted  till  1858, 
when  the  circuit  was  radically  changed,  and  Lincoln's  atten- 
tion became  much  engrossed  with  politics,  which  weaned  him 
from  a  clos:e  application  to  law. 

It  is  to  me  an  interesting  reflection,  that  probably  one- 
half  of  my  readers  are  not  of  sufiicient  age  to  recollect  the 
time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  or  died. 

It  also  seems  interesting  to  me,  now,  to  reflect  that 
before  he  was  known  to  fame,  I  used  to  traverse,  periodically, 
the  wild  Illinois  prairies  with  this  greatest  of  men, — these 
prairies  now  teeming  with  a  dense  and  busy  life,  then  quite 
as  desolate  and  almost  as  solitary  as  at  Creation's  dawn, — that 
our  means  of  travel  were  limited  to  home-made  vehicles,  that 
we  were  accustomed  to  put  up  at  homely  farm-houses  and  vil- 
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lage  inns ;  and  sleep  two  in  a  bed,  and  eight  in  a  room ;  that 
our  business  was  transacted,  and  our  daily  bread  earned,  in 
unkempt  court-rooms,  where,  ten  months  m  the  year,  the 
town  boys  played  at  marbles  or  rudimentary  circus ;  that  our 
offices  were  ambulatory,  being  located  now  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a  Court  House,  then  under  the  shade  of  a  friendly  tree, 
and,  anon,  on  the  edge  of  a  sidewalk. 

It  is  strange  to  contemplate  that  in  these  comparatively 
recent,  but  primitive  days,  Mr.  Lincoln's  whole  attention 
should  have  been  engrossed  in  petty  controversies  or 
acrimonious  disputes  between  neighbors  about  trifles ;  that 
he  should  have  puzzled  his  great  mind  in  attempting  to 
decipher  who  was  the  owner  of  a  litter  of  pigs,  or  which  party 
was  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  by  foot  rot ;  or 
whether  some  irascible  spirit  was  justified  in  avowing  that  his 
enemy  had  committed  perjury ;  yet  I  have  known  him  to 
give  as  earnest  attention  to  such  matters,  as,  later,  he  gave 
to  affairs  of  State. 

Eailways  had  just  made  their  advent  when  I  first  settled 
in  that  circuit,  and  five  out  of  eight  county  seats  were  reached 
by  modes  other  than  the  rail : — chiefly  by  private  convey- 
ance. Settlements  were  mainly  restricted  to  the  watercourses 
and  timber  groves,  and  the  broad  prairies  w^ere  in  the  same 
condition  of  virginity  and  desolation  that  they  had  been 
since  Columbus    saw   the   welcome   light  at  San  Salvador. 

The  county  seats  were  located  at  small  and  primitive  vil- 
lages, and  the  business  of  the  court  was  meagre  and  uninter- 
esting. The  only  law  library  in  the  Circuit,  beyond  a  few 
small  collections  of  law-books,  was  at  Springfield,  and  we  de- 
pended mainly  for  our  references  on  the  old  Statutes  of  1845, 
and  on  the  ten  volumes  of  Illinois  reports,  which,  at  that 
time,  embraced  all  of  our  adjudged  and  settled  law. 

If  the  business  on  our  Circuit  was  meagre,  the  good 
cheer  and  conviviality  were  exuberant :  and  if  wo  did  not 
make  much  money,  our  wants  "were  few  and  our  pleasures 
simple,"  and  our  life  on  the  Circuit  was  like  a  holiday. 
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The  semi-annual  shopping  of  the  country  districts  was 
transacted  during  Court  week:  the  wits  and  county 
statesmen  contributed  their  stock  of  pleasantry  and  philos- 
ophy :  the  local  belles  came  in  to  see  and  be  seen :  and  the 
Court  House,  from  "early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  "and  the  tavern 
from  dewy  eve  to  early  morn,  were  replete  with  bustle,  busi- 
ness, energy,  hilarity,  novelty,  irony,  sarcasm,  excitement 
and  eloquence.  At  the  tavern  the  lawyers  slept  two  in  a  bed 
and  three  or  four  beds  were  located  in  one  room :  at  meals, 
the  Judge,  lawyers,  suitors,  jarors,  witnesses.  Court  officers? 
and  prisoners  out  on  bail,  all  ate  together  and  carried  on  a 
running  conversation  all  along  the  line  of  along  dining-room. 

When  one  Court  was  through,  the  Judge  and  lawyers 
would  tumble  into  a  farmer's  wagon,  or  a  carryall,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  buggies,  and  trundle  off  across  the  prairie,  to  an 
other  court;  stopping  by  the  way  at  a  farm-house  for  a 
chance  dinner. 

In  this  kind  of  unsteady,  nomadic  life,  Lincoln  passed 
about  four  months  in  each  year ;  he  had  no  clerk,  no  stenog- 
rapher, no  library,  no  method  or  system  of  business,  but 
carried  his  papers  in  his  hat  or  coat  pocket.  The  consider- 
ation and  trial  of  each  case  began  and  ended  with  itself ;'  he 
was  continually  roused  to  devise  a  new  policy — new  tactics 
— fresh  expedients,  with  each  new  retainer. 

Each  county,  of  course,  had  a  somewhat  different  popula- 
tion, and  a  somewhat  different  class  of  business ;  each  recur- 
ring week  brought  with  it  a  new  and  different  class  of  clients 
to  treat  with — new  and  diverse  juries  to  entertain,  cajole  or 
convince ;  new  and  distinct  conditions  of  chaos,  to  evoke 
order  from. 

This  life  on  the  Circuit  was  in  the  nature  of  a  "school  of 
events"  to  him,  and  taught  him  to  deal,  off-hand,  and  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  with  emergencies. 

The  counties  of  Champaign  and  Vermillion  were  closely 
identified  and  bound  together;  and,  socially,  segregated  from 
the  rest ;  while  the  business  in  those  counties  seemed  to  pro- 
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duee  less  strain  on  the  Bench  and  Bar  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
Circuit.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  social  circle  which  revolved 
around  the  Judge  was  larger  and  more  active  there  than  else- 
where. 

If  less  attention  was  demanded  by  the  business  at  the 
Court  House — our  surplus  energies  found  free  vent  in  the 
Judge's  room,  in  the  evening.  Moreover,  for  some  reason, 
matters  went  "free-and-easy"  in  Court;  it  appearing — as  it 
were — that  the  substantial  business  repast  had  engaged  the 
Court's  attention  in  the  other  six  counties ;  and  now,  that  the 
end  of  the  Circuit  was  reached,  it  was  prepared,  and  the  time 
had  come,  to  trifle  with  the  dessert. 

It  need  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  Judge  Davis 
lacked  dignity :  for,  contrariwise,  he  was  highly  dignified  when 
needful:  but  was  equally  astute  in  his  judgment,  as  to  when 
laissez  faire  was  quite  as,  if  not  indeed,  more,  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  in  hand. 

For  better  results  all  around,  are  obtained  when  men  in 
stress  of  circumstances  are  permitted  as  far  as  practicable 
to  be  unhampered  with  rules  and  restrictions.  All  parties  in 
a  Court  Eoom,  are  apt  to  labor,  more  or  less,  in  the  collision 
of  adverse  interests  and  feeling,  under  visible  or  latent  6.1- 
citements :  and  the  less  harsh,  tyrannical  and — dignified  (if 
you  please) :  and  the  more  paternal  and  patronizing,  the 
Judge  is  : — the  more  the  probability  of  securing  the  best  and 
most  accurate  results  in  Court.  Judge  Davis  was  a  model  in 
the  way  of  putting  lawyers  v;hom  he  did  not  dislike,  at  their 
ease :  altho',  it  must  also  be  narrated,  that,  when  he  got 
angry,  as  he  sometimes  did,  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
was  surcharged  with  sulphur  and  lurid  sparks :  making  it 
uncomfortable  for  the  members  of  the  Bar : 

"Full  welltlie  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned." 

The  Judge  was  as  ponderous  in  his  excellent  judgment 
and  common-sense,  as  in  his  physique  :  (300  x) :  and  he  en- 
deavored to  rid  cases  of  their  technicalities,  and  to  get  down 
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to  the  actual  merits,  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  He  was 
full  of  vim  and  energy  on  the  Bench,  when  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  it :  but  when  the  evening  was  come,  he  would  gather 
his  courtiers  about  him,  and  make  a  night  of  it,  similar  to 
the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  or  the  Pickwick  Club. 

As  for  Lincoln,  he  had  three  different  moods,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself:  first,  a  business  mood,  when  he  gave  strict 
and  close  attention  to  business,  and  banished  all  idea  of 
hilarity :  i.  e.,  in  counselling  or  in  trying  cases,  there  was 
no  trace  of  the  joker;  second,  his  melancholy  moods,  when 
his  whole  nature  was  immersed  in  Cimmerian  darkness ; 
third,  his  don't-care-zvhether-school-keeps-or-not  mood ;  when 
no  irresponsible  "small  boy"  could  be  so  apparently  careless, 
or  reckless  of  consequences. 

To  illustrate  the  "style"  of  business  in  court  by  some- 
thing very  common :  the  first  term  of  Davis'  Court  I  attended, 
the  Judge  was  calling  through  the  docket  for  the  first  time,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  such  cases  as  could  be  done  summarily, 
and  likewise  to  sort  the  chaf  from  the  wheat,  when  he  came 
across  .'a  long  bill  in  chancery,  drawn  by  an  excellent,  but 
somewhat  indolent  lawyer,  on  glancing  at  which,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  brother  Snap,  how  did  you  rake  up  energy 
enough  to  get  up  such  a  long  bill?"  "Dunno,  Jedge,"  re- 
plied the  party  addressed,  squirming  in  his  seat  and  uneasily 
scratching  his  head.  The  Judge  unfolded  and  held  up  the 
bill :  "Astonishing,  ain't  it  ?  Brother  Snap  did  it.  Won- 
derful, eh !  Lincoln  ?"  This  amounted  to  an  order  on  Lincoln 
to  heave  a  joke  in  at  this  point,  and  he  was  ready  of  course ; 
he  had  to  be,  he  never  failed.  "It's  hke  the  lazy  preacher," 
drawled  he,  "that  used  to  write  long  sermons,  and  the  ex- 
planation was,  he  got  to  writin',  and  was  too  lazy  to  stop." 
This  was  doubtless  improvised  and  forgotten  at  once,  as  I 
never  heard  of  his  repeating  it.  It  was  rather  feeble,  but  it 
was  better  than  the  stock  word,  "Humph!"  so  often  printed 
as  a  reply,  but  never  really  uttered,  and  it  is  literally  true 
that 
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*      *      *      "he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope." 

He  always  bad  a  reply,  and  it  was  always  pertinent,  and  fre- 
quently irresistibly  fanny,  but  tbe  pity  is  tbat  bis  funniest 
stories  don't  circulate  in  polite  society  or  get  embalmed  in 
type. 

In  tbe  evening,  all  assembled  in  tbe  Judge's  room,  wbere 
the  blazing  faggots  were  piled  bigb,  and  tbe  yule  log  was  in 
place,  and  there  were  no  estrays  there,  although  the  door  was 
not  locked.  Davis' methods  were  known,  and  his  companions 
well  defined,  and,  if  a  novice  came,  be  soon  found  out  both. 
For  instance,  an  unsophisticated  person  might  be  attracted 
to  the  Judge's  room  by  our  noise,  supposing  it  to  be  "free  for 
all."  If  Davis  wanted  him,  he  was  Avarmly  welcomed,  the 
fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  the  ring  put  on  his  finger ;  but  if 
he  really  was  not  desired,  he  was  frozen  out  by  the  Judge 
thus:  "Ah!  Stop  a  minute,  Lincoln!  Have  you  some 
business,  Mr.  Dusenberry  ?"     If  Dusenberry  should  venture  : 

"Well,  no  !     I  came  designin' "     Davis   would  interrupt 

him,  "Swett,  take  Mr.  Dusenberry  out  into  the  hall,  and  see 
what  he  wants,  and  come  right  back  yourself,  Swett.     Shut 

the  door.  Now,  go  ahead,  Lincoln  !  You  got  as  far  as Ha  ! 

Ha  ! !  Ha  ! ! !  'She  slid  down  the  hill,  and—,'  but  wait  for 
Swett.  Swett ! !  Swett ! !  1"  called  be.  "Hill,"  (to  Lamon) 
"call  Swett  in.  Now,  Lincoln,  go  ahead,"  etc.  "She  slid 
down  the  bill,  you  know.  Ho  !  Ho  !  Ho  ! ! !"  Any  one  who 
knew  Davis  would  recognize  this. 

"Would  Ave  do  nothing  but  listen  to  Lincoln's  stories?" 
Oh !  yes,  we  frequently  talked  philosophy,  politics,  political 
economy,  metaphysics  and  men;  in  short,  our  subjects  of 
conversation  ranged  through  the  universe  of  thought  and 
experience. 

One  night,  we  discussed  Washington  at  length,  and  some 
speculation  was  ventured  as  to  whether  he  was  perfect, 
whether  he,  too,  was  not  fallible,  being  human,  but  Lincoln 
protested, — "Let   us  believe,  as  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
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that  Washington  was  spotless ;  it  makes  human  nature  better 
to  beheve  that  one  human  being  was  perfect :  that  human  per- 
fection is  possible." 

The  Judge  had  an  orgmathoHal  court  (as  he  called  it)  to 
try  us  for  any  breach  of  decorum.  I  wish  I  could  properly 
narrate  some  of  the  proceedings  of  these  Courts,  some  of 
Swett's  speeches,  and  Lincoln's  interjections;  they  were 
better  than  the  sketches  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  Of  course,  all 
this  was  desultory  and  evanescent,  and  so  designed  by  the 
actors;  the  seal  of  secrecy  was  necessarily  implied.  While, 
of  course,  nothing  wrong  was  said  or  done,  yet  it  would  have 
been  atrocious  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  Judge's  coterie  in 
their  entertainments,  nor  do  I  recollect  of  ever  having  heard 
anything  we  discussed  there  mentioned,  or  alluded  to,  outside. 
The  Judge  did  not  hesitate  to  advert  to  court  matters  in  his 
hands  for  action,  thus  :  Some  section  hands  on  the  Illinois 
Central  E.  E,  had  caught  a  setter  on  the  prairie,  and  tied  it  to 
a  stake,  and  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass  around  it,  so  that  the  dog 
was  burned  to  death.  As  I  was  attorney  for  the  railway,  the 
rascals,  when  the  case  got  into  court,  looked  to  me  for  coun- 
sel, and  I  advised  them  to  plead  guilty,  leaving  it  for  the 
Court  to  act.  This  matter  coming  up  in  the  room,  the  Judge 
remarked  drily :  "This  Court  considers  the  wanton  burning 
of  a  bird-dog  as  a  very  serious  matter,"  and  I  knew  by  that, 
that  my  men  would  catch  it  good,  unless  I  could,  in  some 
way,  hedge  against  it,  which  I  did  next  day.  At  another 
time,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  was  discussed  by  the 
whole  crowd,  i.  e.,  the  doctrine  that  when  one  man  dies,  a 
child  is  born  which  inherits  the  vital  principle — the  soul — of 
the  departing  one,  when  suddenly,  the  conversation  was 
diverted  to  the  character  of  a  mean  lawyer  on  our  circuit 
whom  I  will  call  Quirk,  but  not  of  our  coterie,  and  after  we 
had  picked  his  character  to  pieces,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
left  of  it,  we  resumed  on  metempsychosis,  and  as  we  had 
about  exhausted  our  ideas  about  it,  it  was  noticed  that  Lin- 
coln had  ventured  nothing  on  the  subject,  either  of  metemp- 
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sychosis  or  Quirk,  and  so  (of  course,  that  wouldn't  do)  Davis 
gave  Lincoln  his  usual  nudge:  '-Queer  doctrine !  Queer 
doctrine!!  Eh!  Lincoln?"  The  latter  had  been  rather 
reticent  and  abstracted  through  the  evening,  but  we  knew  he 
didn't  like  Quirk  better  than  ths  rest  of  us  did,  but  he  was 
ready  as  usual ;  as  I  have  said,  he  never  let  Davis'  check  on  his 
resources  go  to  protest :  "I  rayther  reckon,  that's  good  doc- 
trine, and  it's  nothin'  agin'  it,  that  when  Quirk  was  born,  no 
one  died."  These  things  are  not  in  Lincoln's  best  vein — in 
fact,  are  not  worth  considering,  except  as  showing  traits  of 
character,  and  here,  Lincoln  showed  the  utility  of  his  nimble 
wit,  in  "killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  as  it  were,  for  his 
reply  disposed  of  metempsychosis  and  Quirk  at  once,  com- 
mending the  doctrine,  and  killing  off  Quirk  by  an  innuendo. 

"But  past  is  all  Iiis  fame  (as  a  court  jester);  the  very  spot, 
Where  once  he  triumphed,  is  forgot." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  country  hotels,  wherein  were  the 
scenes  of  our  revelries,  are  all  demolished,  and  ugly  brick 
blocks  are  substituted  in  their  places,  and  Samuel  of  Poseu 
spreads  his  wares  and  net  for  country  merchants,  where  Lin- 
coln, and  Davis,  and  Swett,  and  Lamon,  and  the  rest  were 
wont  to  congregate.  At  Danville,  the  County  Seat  of  Ver- 
million County,  the  Judge,  and  Lincoln,  and  I  used  to  occu- 
py the  Ladies'  Parlor  of  the  old  McCormick  House,  changed 
to  a  bed-room  during  court,  the  former  occupying  a  three- 
quarter  bed,  and  Lincoln  and  I  occupying  the  other  one, ' 
jointly.  This  parlor  was  an  "annex"  to  the  main  building, 
and  one  door  opened  out  directly  on  the  sidewalk,  and  as  the 
Fall  term  was  held  in  cold  weather,  we  had  a  hearth  wood  fire  to 
heat  our  room.  One  morning,  I  was  awakened  early — before 
daylight — by  my  companion  sitting  up  in  bed,  his  figure 
dimly  visible  by  the  ghostly  firelight,  and  talking  the  wildest 
and  most  incoherent  nonsense  all  to  himself.  A  stranger  to 
Lincoln  would  have  supposed  he  had  suddenly  gone  insane. 
Of  course  I  knew  Lincoln  and  his  idiosyncracies,  and  felt  no 
alarm,  so  I  listened  and  laughed.     After  he  had  gone  on  in 
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this  ^vay  for,  say,  five  minutes,  while  I  was  awake,  and  I  know 
not  how  long  before  I  was  awake,  he  sprang  out  of  bed, 
hurriedly  washed,  and  jumped  into  his  clothes,  put  some  wood 
on  the  fire,  and  then  sat  in  front  of  it,  moodily,  dejectedly,  in 
a  most  sombre  and  gloomy  spell,  till  the  breakfast  bell  rang, 
when  he  started,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  went  with  us  to  break- 
fast. Neither  Davis  nor  I  spoke  to  him  ;  we  knew  this  trait ; 
it  was  not  remarkable  for  Lincoln,  although  this  time  to 
which  I  refer  was  a  radical  manifestation  of  it,  a  proof  that 

"True  ■wit  to  madness,  sure,  is  eft  allied." 
At  another  time,  in  this  same  place :  one  evening,  Lin- 
coln was  missing  immediately  after  supper :  he  had  no  place 
to  go,  that  we  could  think  of — no  friend  to  visit — no  business 
to  do — ^no  chent  to  attend  to  :  and  certainly  no  entertainment 
to  go  to:  hence  "Where  is  Lincoln?"  was  the  question.  I 
visited  all  the  law  offices  and  stores,  but  got  no  trace  what- 
ever :  and  at  nine  o'clock — an  early  hour  for  us — Davis  and 
I  went,  grumblingly  and  hungry  for  mental  food,  to  bed,  leav- 
ing the  problem  unsolved.  Now,  Lincoln  had  a  furtive  way 
of  stealing  in  on  one,  unheard,  nnperceived  and  unawares : 
and  on  this  occasion,  after  we  had  lain  for  a  short  time ;  our 
door  latch  was  noiselessly  raised — the  door  opened,  and  the 
tall  form  of  Abraham  Lincoln  glided  in  noiselessly.  "Why 
"Lincoln,  where  ^are  you  been?"  exclaimed  the  Judge.  "I 
was  in  hopes  you  fellers  would  be  asleep,"  replied  he: 
"  well,  I  have  been  to  a  little  show  up  at  the  Academy :"  and 
he  sat  before  the  fire,  and  narrated  all  the  sights  of  that  most 
primitive  of  country  shows,  given  chiefly  to  school  children. 
Next  night,  he  was  missing  again ;  the  shoic  was  still  in  town, 
and  he  stole  in  as  before,  and  entertained  us  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  new  sights — a  magic  lantern,  electrical  machine,  etc. 
I  told  him  I  had  seen  all  these  sights  at  school.  "Yes,"  said 
he.  sadly,  "I  now  have  an  advantage  over  you  in,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  seeing  these  things  which  are  of  course  com- 
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mon  to  those,  who  had,  what  I  did  uot,  a  chance  at  an  edu- 
cation, when  they  were  young." 


Our  methods  of  travel  were  also  primitive ;  going  in 
vehicles  over  dirt  roads,  sometimes  good — sometimes  dusty, 
and  not  unfrequently,  quite  muddy :  sometimes  six  or  eight  of 
us  would  go  in  one  vehicle,  and  enliven  the  journey  with 
negro  melodies,  led  by  "Hill"  Lamon,  an  adept  in  that  line. 

Occasionally  the  accomplished  wife  of  Leonard  Swett 
would  accompany  him  on  the  Circuit :  and  in  such  case : 
those  two,  Lincoln  and  myself,  would  go  together  in  a  two- 
seated  vehicle :  and  we  would  have  to  talk  sense  on  such  a 
trip. 

Lincoln  had  a  great  fondness  for  geometry,  a  science  he 
adopted  himself ;  and  he  used  to  carry  a  small  volume  around 
sometimes  in  his  coat  pocket.  While  he  dressed  rudely,  yet 
he  was  scrupulously  clean  and  close  shaven :  he  wore  no 
whiskers  till  after  he  was  elected  President :  and  he  never 
let  his  beard  get  the  start  of  him. 

There  was  nothing  unpleasant  physically  or  morally,  or 
worthy  of  adverse  comment  in  personal  intercourse  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Astute  observers  are  aware  that  there 
are  persons  to  be  met  with  who  may  be  termed,  "mechanical" 
gentlemen :  their  genuflections,  "small  talk"  and  petty  com- 
pliments are  complete,  but  there  is  no  warmth,  enthusiasm, 
heartiness  or  sympathy  in  them  :  they  have  the  cold  gleam  of 
a  sun-struck  iceberg.  Mr.  Carker  and  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  are 
in  point,  likewise  George  the  Fourth  and  his  friend  Beau 
Brummel — veneered  or  "mechanical"  gentlemen. 

Then  there  is  a  kind  I  may  term  an  essential  gentle- 
man :  one  who  is  animated  by  substantial  human  sympathy 

—who  has 

*    *    "A  heart  to  pity 
"And  a  hand  opeu  as  day,  for  melting  charity." 

The  latter  may  not  be  graceful — may  not  have  taken 
lessons  in  deportment — may  utterly  fail  in  "small  talk:''  but 
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his  smile  has  sunshine  and  warmth  ;  and  not  the  moonheam's 
cold  gleam :  his  conversation  is  homely  but  sincere :  his  word 
is  reliable  :  he  gives  no  ' '  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  but 
"  broken  to  the  hope  :"  you  feel  in  his  presence  that  here  is 
a  Man.  Such  was  Abraham  Lincoln — -every  inch  a  gentle- 
man— not  in  form,  but  in  substance. 

~  In  the  Fall  of  1857,  he  attended  at  the  photograph  gal- 
lery of  Sam.  Alschuler  in  Urbana,  to  have  his  picture  taken  : 
he  was  attired  in  a  linen  coat:  doubtless  the  same  one  which 
he  wore  to  Cincinnati  just  before,  and  which  Stanton  so 
rudely  lampooned.  The  artist  suggested  that  he  should  wear 
his  black  coat.  Lincoln  replied  that  he  had  left  it  home, 
and  had  none  other  there. 

"Try  my  coat,"  said  the  accommodating  artist:  and  the 
future  emancipator  was  taken  in  a  borrowed  coat,  with  a 
velvet  collar  on,  which  shows  plainly : — the  picture  being 
still"  in  existence.  J  On  another  occasion,  earlier,  a  very  poor 
artist  induced  him  to  sit  and  took  a  daguerreotype  which  re- 
sembled (not  Lincoln  but — say)  the  Wandering  Jew :  and 
exposed  it  in  his  outer  show-case.  Afterward,  some  of  us 
were  passing  there,  and  the  artist  induced  the  Judge  to  sit, 
and  when  the  Judge  (who  was  quite  vain)  would  get  posed  in 
a  striking  attitude,  Alex.  Harrison — a  waggish  Danville 
editor — would  thrust  out  in  his  view  this  picture  of  Lincoln, 
and  it  was  so  comical  that  the  portion  of  Davis  lying  below 
the  belt  would  heave  like  a  choppy  sea :  and  we  kept  it  up  in 
spite  of  the  Judge's  remonstrances,  and  prevented  his  getting 
a  picture.  That  made  a  case  for  the  orgmathorial  court  and 
Alex.  Avas  tried  and  convicted  that  very  night. 

The  most  ridiculous  case,  our  orgmathorial  court  had  to 
try  was  of  a  lot  of  us,  who  went  to  Georgetown,  in  Vermillion 
County,  one  Saturday  night  on  a  political  expedition :  and 
chartered  the  second  story  of  the  hotel :  then  got  a  wash- 
pitcher  full  of  bad  whisky,  and  made  a  night  of  it.  Next, 
(Sunday)  morning  we  returned  to  Danville,  and  reaching  a 
substantial  farm  house    and    finding    the  women   folks    at 
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church :  were  invited  by  the  man,  whom  some  of  us  knew,  to 
inspect  his  house,  and  ate  up  half  dozen  (being  all  there 
WBre)  nice  pies.  I  may  add  that  Lmcoln  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  a  scrape  as  that.  We  never  would 
have  dreamed  of  his  being  involved  in  any  such :  in  fact  in 
our  orgmathorial  courts,  he  was  simply  a  spectator. 

Occasionally  on  the  circuit,  we  would  be  invited  out  to 
spend  t]ie  evening,  and  of  this  sort  of  a  thing,  the  Judge  was 
very  fond.  He  was  very  much  at  home  in  company,  and  had 
an  excellent  fund  of  "small  talk,"  but  Lincoln  shirked  all 
such  invitations,  all  he  could,  and  I  have  known  of  his  sit- 
ting in  the  room  all  alone  of  an  evening  while  the  rest  of  us 
were  at  a  ball  or  a  party,  and  when  we  got  back,  our  friend 
would  be  rolled  up,  fast  asleep,  in  bed. 

He  would  attend  all  entertainments,  but  really  preferred 
going  alone,  and  ensconcing  himself  in  some  nook  or  corner 
where  he  could  see  without  being,  himself,  seen. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  John  T.  Stuart,  who  was  hia  first 
law  partner,  his  wife's  cousin,  and  his  neighbor,  and  Lincoln 
and  myself  were  attending  court  at  Bloomington,  and  all 
three  staying  at  the  Pike  House,  where  we  ate  at  the  same 
table  and  went  to  court  together,  and,  also,  spent  our  leisure 
time  together.  One  evening,  a  concert  troupe  was  there,  and 
when  time  came  to  attend,  I  went,  and  found  Lincoln  already 
there  in  one  place  and  Stuart  in  another,  and  that  was  essen- 
tially Lincoln's  style  of  doing  such  things. 

This  was  the  "Newhall"  family  of  singers,  of  Jackson- 
ville, one  of  whom  was  a  Mrs.  Hillis,  a  beautiful  singer,  and 
of  her  he  said,  "She  is  the  only  woman  that  ever  appreciated 
me  enough  to  pay  me  a  compliment."  "I  thought,"  said 
Davis,  "that  you  was  an  universal  favorite  with  the  fair  sex." 

The  "taverns"  were  ordinary,  indeed,  and  frequently  the 
court  and  bar  were  forced  to  spend  the  night  at  a  farmhouse 
on  the  road.  This  was  notably  the  case  between  Urbana  and 
Danville,  and  between  Charleston  and  Paris. 

One  night,  when  Judge  Treat  and  four  lawyers,  including 
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Lincoln,  were  staying  at  a  farmhouse  east  of  Charleston,  they 
were  all  put  in  two  connecting  rooms  to  sleep,  in  one  of  which 
was  a  fire,  whose  smoldering  embers  cast  fitful  flashes  of  light 
in  the  opaqueness  of  the  two  chambers.  Judge  Treat  slept 
in  the  room  with  no  fire,  and  getting  up  in  his  long  night- 
gown in  the  night  to  visit  the  fireplace  for  something,  awoke 
Gen.  Linder,  who  slept  in  the  room  having  the  fire.  The 
latter,  being  superstitious,  thought  a  veritable  ghost  had  en- 
tered the  room,  and  he  set  up  a  series  of  shrieks,  which  Lin- 
coln afterward  avowed,  chilled  his  blood  to  the  extreme  capil- 
laries. Lincoln  said,  in  describing  the  scene,  that  no  one 
who  had  never  heard  such  exclamations,  could  imagine  the 
awful  terror  which  the  human  voice  could  convey. 

Arrived  in  town,  the  best  room  in  the  hotel  was  reserved 
for  the  judge  and  such  lawyers  as  he  would  indicate,  for 
single  rooms  were  unknown  on  this  circuit  in  Lincoln's  day. 
At  Danville,  the  ladies'  parlor  of  the  hotel  was  fitted  up  with 
a  three-quarter  bed  for  the  Judge,  and  a  double  bed  for  Lin- 
coln and  myself.  Artificial  heat  came  from  a  wood  fire  on 
the  hearth.  There  was  a  long  dining-table,  graced  at  the 
head  by  the  Judge,  who  was  flanked  by  the  lawyers  on  each 
side.  Then  came  jurj^men,  witnesses,  prisoners  out  on  bail, 
and  the  general  public. 

I  well  recollect  a  term  of  court  at  Urbana,  where  a 
prisoner,  who  was  on  trial  for  perjury,  used  to  spend  the 
evenings  with  us  in  the  Judge's  room ;  and  of  a  term  of  court 
at  Danville,  where  the  prisoner,  on  trial  for  larceny,  not  only 
spent  his  evenings  in  our  room,  but  took  walks  with  us  and 
ate  in  our  immediate  company. 

Of  dress,  food,  and  the  ordinary  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
this  life,  he  was  an  incompetent  judge.  He  could  not  dis- 
cern between  well  and  ill-cooked  and  served  food.  He  did 
not  know  whether  or  not  clothes  fitted.  He  did  not  know 
when  music  was  artistic  or  in  bad  taste.  He  did  know,  how- 
ever, if  it  suited  him,  and  he  had  a  certain  taste  in   that 
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direction,  but  it  was  not  for  anything  classical,  but  something 
of  a  style  to  please  the  rustic  ear. 

During  the  long  trial  of  the  "sand  bar"  case,  in  Chicago, 
in  March,  1 860,  I  spent  nearly  every  evening  with  him.  It 
is  singular  that  he  was  not  obtruded  upon  by  politicians  or 
newspaper  men,  but  he  was  not.  One  night  he  dined  out, 
one  night  he  went  to  Waukegan  and  made  a  speech,  and  one 
night  he  accompanied  me  and  James  W.  Somers  (still  alive) 
to  hear  Eumsey  and  Newcomb's  minstrels,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Hall,  One  night,  John  Weutworth  called,  and  another 
night,  "Bob"  Blackwell  called,  and  that  was  all. 

The  chief  Eepublican  newspaper  was  the  "Press  and 
Tribune."  It  contained  articles  every  day  advocating  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln,  and  copying  from  other  papers  which 
advocated  the  same. 

He  and  I  called  on  Gen.  Schenck,  with  whom  he  had 
served  in  Congress,  at  the  Eichmond  House.  I  recollect  that 
Lincoln  called  him  "Bob,"  audit  seemed  right. 

But  although  I  have  heard  of  cheap  fellows,  professinti- 
that  they  were  wont  to  address  him  as  "Abe,"  I  never  knew  ot 
any  one  who  ever  did  it  in  my  presence.  Lincoln  disdained 
ceremony,  but  he  gave  no  license  for  being  called  "Abe." 
His  preference  was  being  called  "Lincoln"  with  no  handle  at 
all.  I  don't  recollect  of  his  applying  the  prefix  "Mr."  to  any 
one.  When  he  spoke  to  Davis,  he  called  him  "Judge,"  but 
he  called  us  all  on  the  circuit  by  our  family  names  merely, 
except  Lamon,  whom  every  one  called  "Hill.  '  We  spoke  of 
him  as  ''Uncle  Ahe,"  but  to  his  face  we  called  him  "Lincoln." 
This  suited  him ;  he  very  much  disliked  to  be  called  "Mr. 
President."  This  I  knew,  and  I  never  called  him  so  once. 
He  didn't  even  like  to  be  called  "Mr."  He  preferred  plain 
"Lincoln." 


Altho',  as  a  rule,  our  Court  business  was  tame  and  un- 
interesting, yet  occasionally  we  had  a  case  to  attract  general 
attention,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  noted  slander 
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case  of  "Spink  vs.  Chiniquy ;"  -which  came  to  the  Champaign 
Court  by  change  of  venue  from  Kankakee  County. 

Father  Chiniqiay,  who  has  since  achieved  an  interna- 
national  fame,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  village  called  St.  Anne's, 
in  Kankakee  County ;  and  Peter  Spink — a  French  gentleman 
of  high  honor  and  chivalric  disposition,  was  proprietor  of 
a  town  in  the  same  County  known  as  L'Erable.  All  were 
French  Catholics,  and  Father  Chiniquy  ministered  to  both 
parishes,  the  services  being  conducted  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. In  a  sermon  at  L'Erable,  Father  Chiniquy  made 
this  bold  statement:  "One  among  you  has  committed  per- 
jury ;  he  went  to  Squire  Smith's,  and  in  a  trial  perjured  him- 
self." Mr.  Spink  was  not  present,  but  was  not  long  in  being 
advised  of  it  and  he  hastened  to  the  shire  town ;  and  the  next 
day,  the  Sheriif  visited  St.  Anne's  and  cited  the  Shepherd  of 
the  flock,  to  appear  and  make  good  his  charge.  Father  Chiniquy 
was  plucky,  and  plead  justification;  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  "fight  to  the  finish,"  by,  not  only  the  two  princi- 
pals, but  the  two  respective  neighborhoods,  as  well :  for  all  be- 
came involved  as  principals  or  partisans.  And,  not  only  so,  but 
inasmuch  as  L'Erable  was  near  the  line  of  Iroquois  County,  the 
quarrel  extended,  also,  into  that  County.  A  change  of  venue 
brought  the  case  to  Champaign  County  and  when  the  term 
came  on,  the  principals,  their  lawyers  and  witnesses,  and  an 
immense  retinue  of  followers,  came  to  Urbana.  Tha  hotels 
were  monopolized,  and  a  large  number  camped  out.  Mr. 
Spink  had  the  following  counsel,  viz. :  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Starr:  Hon.  Jesse  0.  Norton  and  Hon.  Oliver L.  Davis:  all  of 
whom  have  subsequently  been  Circuit  Judges :  and  Norton 
was  then  the  Congressman :  and  Chiniquy  had  the  following 
lawyers;  Jno.  W.  Paddock :  Uri  Osgood :  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Leonard  Swett.  The  trial  was  entered  upon,  and  the 
evidence  was  arrayed  chiefly  in  French :  and  Mr.  Brosseau, 
then  a  young  lawyer,  and  now  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  bar,  was  the  interpreter.  The  entire  L-oquois  bar 
was  there,  chiefly  as  spectators,  among  whom  I  may  mention 
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Spotswoode  Augustine  Washington,  a  son  of  George  Washing- 
ton's brother,  and  the  heir  apparent  to  the  sovereignty,  had 
Washington  been  King.  When  the  tedious  trial  was  nearly 
through,  a  juryman  was  detected  crying :  the  Court  noticed 
it,  and  said  promj)tly,  "What  is  that  juror  crying  about?" 
"My  child  is  dying,"  sobbed  he.  In  point  of  fact,  a  neighbor 
had  come  into  Court  and,  unperceived  by  any  one,  whispered 
this  information.  The  Judge  called  up  the  neighbor,  and  sat- 
isfied himself  of  the  fact,  and  at  once  said  to  the  juryman : 
"You're  discharged — go  at  once."  "Now,"  said  the  Judge, 
"Gentlemen,  will  you  proceed  with  the  eleven  jurymen  ?" 
Both  sides  consulted  and  Lincoln  said  "We  will,"  but  Norton 
said,  "We  decline."  In  point  of  fact  they  thought  they  could 
make  their  case  better,  somehow,  by  another  trial.  The  jury 
was  therefore  discharged — a  new  jury  ordered,  the  tedious 
trial  all  gone  over  again ;  and  the  jury  disagreed. 

Next  term,  the  crowd  in  no  wise  diminished,  all  came  to 
our  county,  camp-outfits,  musicians,  parrots,  pet  dogs  and  all, 
and  the  outlook  was,  that  all  their  scandal  would  have  to  be 
aired  over  again,  but  Lincoln  abhorred  that  class  of  litiga- 
tion, in  which  was  no  utility,  and  he  used  his  utmost  influ- 
ence with  all  parties,  and  finally  effected  a  compromise,  after 
a  jury  had  been  chosen :  and  the  case  was  therefore  dismissed. 


Judge  Davis,  of  our  circuit,  was,  on  first  acquaintance, 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  companionable  men  I  ever  knew. 
He  had  a  large  and  active  brain,  and  an  immense  fund  of 
hard,  practical  common-sense.  He  was,  before  he  came  to 
the  bench,  an  excellent  office  and  business  lawyer — his  forte 
lay  in  collecting  claims  and  adjusting  difficulties ;  also  in 
probate  and  tax-title  matters,  and  in  general  out-of-door  law 
business.  He  had  not  great  erudition,  and  no  brilliancy;  he 
did  not  know,  or  care  for,  the  philosophy  of  the  law,  but  he 
was  the  incarnation  of  common-sense  and  sterling  judgment ; 
he  could  not  make  a  speech,  and  never  did  so ;  on  one  or  two 
occasions  he  wrote  out  and  read  a  political  essay,  but  he  was 
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an  interesting  couversationalist,  and  had  a  cacoethes  loquendi 
of  mammoth  range  and  vokime. 

He  was  an  excellent  host  and  entertainer,  and  was 
sedulous  to  aid  in  all  ways  (that  involved  no  pecuniary  out- 
lay) young  men  of  parts  who  came  fresh  to  our  bar,  and 
strangers  who  happened  to  strike  his  fancy.  He  was  an  effi- 
cient and  willmg  mediator  in  all  petty  difficulties  which  arose 
withhi  the  charmed  circle  of  his  friends,  and  his  word  was 
social  law  with  all  of  us. 

He  understood  the  laws  of  good  breeding  and  the  canons 
of  true  politeness  as  thoroughly  as  Count  d'Orsay,  and  his 
sense  of  propriety  was  absolute  and  inflexibly  correct.  He 
was  an  ornament  to  society,  and  although  his  self-appreciation 
was  great,  it  was  no  more  so  than  his  merits  and  worth 
authorized. 

When  he  commenced  the  world :  he  was  shy,  modest 
and  diffident : — necessity  and  ambition  forced  him  to  take  a 
bolder  stand  than  his  native  disposition  prompted :  his  ag- 
gressiveness was  grafted  on  his  nature  by  culture,  experience 
and  determination. 

He  was  earnest  and  solicitous  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  friends  : — but  he  was  a  good  hater :  and  more  than  will- 
ing to  let  the  object  know  and  understand  it. 

In  pecuniary  matters,  he  was  a  man  of  conflicting 
notions  and  desires : — he  would  have  been  very  fond  of 
ostensible  generosity — but  he  was  excessively  penurious  :  and 
thoroughly  practical  and  business-like  in  small,  as  well  as 
great,  matters. 

While  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
the  Senate,  his  correct  idea,  as  a  business  man,  was  that  as 
he  paid  a  high  price  for  his  board :  it  was  a  woeful  waste  and 
practically  wrong  to  also  pay  out  money  for  lunches  at  the 
capitol:  hence  he  watched  that  outlay  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  circumscribed  it  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

In  short,  he  viewed  that  matter,  as  he  would  any  busi- 
ness affair :  and  not  only  did  not  relish  the   paying  out  of 
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money  twice  for  his  provender;  but  likewise  did  not  relish 
paying  1,000  per  cent  profit  even  on  a  few  apples  or  a  glass 
of  milk,  which  constituted  his  repast  at  noon-tide.  He  was 
a  strict  business  man  in  this,  as  in  all  else ;  and  he  did 
right  in  resisting  the  small  pilferings  incident  to  life  in 
Washington.  He  lent  fifty  dollars  to  an  impecunious  law- 
yer of  Urbana,  who  soon  thereafter  died ;  leaving  the  debt 
unpaid:  and  his  family  in  abject  poverty.  It  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Judge's  system  and  business-like  habits 
to  let  it  stand  in  that  way : — so  he  informed  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  prove  up  the  debt  against  the  estate  and  might 
probably  present  it  to  the  widow. 

Altho'  a  great  speculator,  yet  he  was  a  thoroughly  hon- 
est man,  as  he  understood  and  realized  that  term :  he  would 
enter  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Illinois  or  Iowa  Avith 
land-warrants ;  and  hold  on  to  it,  till  he  realized  ten  dollars 
an  acre  :  and  he  would  acquire  farms  by  foreclosure  at  much 
less  than  their  value,  and  this  was,  to  him,  strictly  legiti- 
mate :  but  he  abhorred  anything  which  was  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  dishonest  or  mean. 

This  principle  entered  into,  and  animated  his  judicial 
duties :  he  disdained  all  fraud  and  sharp  practice,  on  the 
part  of  the  bar,  and  would  not  countenance  it  unless  it,  was 
venial,  and  the  practitioner  was  well  compensated  for  it. 

In  some  respects,  he  had  great  will  power,  of  which  he 
was  very  proud :  but  in  other  respects,  his  will  power  was 
feeble.  At  Paris,  a  murderer  was  convicted  by  the  jury, 
and  a  sentence  of  death  ordered :  but  the  Judge  had  not  the 
courage  to  pronounce  sentence ;  and  he  admitted  it ;  and  his 
condition  was  pitiful  as  the  term  wore  on,  leaving  this  mur- 
derer unsentenced.  So  Charlie  Constable  came  to  his  rescue  ; 
and  in  a  bold,  plain,  hand  wrote  out  a  form  of  sentence 
and  nerved  the  Judge  up  to  the  performance  of  reading  it  to 
the  victim ;  which  he  did  in  a  shaky  voice. 

After  Lincoln  was  elected,  and  trouble  was  brewing  down 
in  Dixie,  the  Judge  was  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  extremely 
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anxious  that  a  compromise  should  be  effected.  He  tallied 
about  it  to  every  one  who  would  listen  to  him,  and  wrote 
many  letters  on  the  subject:  he  had  no  plan  or  policy  to 
suggest :  but,  agitated  by  fear,  was  in  favor  of  anything  that 
would  placate  and  turn  away  the  wrath  of  the  South. 

I  frequently  thought  what  a  "mess"  we  should  have 
had,  if  he  had  been  the  President,  instead  of  Lincoln :  it 
would  have  been  Buchanan,  over  again. 

From  an  ardent  desire  to  execute  even  and  exact  justice ; 
he  shunned  and  abhorred  all  technicalities :  and  got  right 
down  to  the  essential  merits  of  any  law-suit  or  proposition. 
"It  appears  to  me" — Swett  once  commenced,  in  an  argu- 
ment, on  a  demurrer.  "I  don't  care  how  it  appears  to  you, " 
broke  in  the  Judge;  "hand  up  your  authorities,  if  you  have 
any."  The  imperturbable  Swett,  nothing  daunted,  com- 
menced again:  "As  I  was  saying" — the  Judge  interfered 
again :  "I  don't  care  if  you  was,  if  you  have  any  authorities  in 
point,  let's  have  them,  without  so  much  talk."  That  was 
Davis'  style  :  any  one  who  knew  him,  will  recognize  it. 

Flattery  and  cajolery  went  further,  and  was  more  effect- 
ive with  him  (if  it  was  applied  with  a  dainty  brush  and  deftly 
done)  than  any  other  great  man  I  ever  knew :  but  if  awk- 
wardly put,  or  laid  on  thick,  he  would  resent  it,  in  unequivo- 
cal terms. 

From  young  men  he  took  an  interest  in,  he  expected 
and  exacted  unremitting  and  persistent  adulation  and  servi- 
tude :  one  might  be  a  servitor  for  nine  years  and  three  hun- 
dred and"  sixty-four  days,  but  if  he  failed  on  the  last  day  of 
the  last  year,  all  his  previous  efforts  were  in  vain.  It  was 
debasing  to  be  a  henchman  for  the  Judge  :  but  also  profitable 
if  it  was  persisted  in  long  enough :  for  the  Judge  used  his 
political  influence  for  all  it  was  worth  for  his  friends. 

Leonard  Swett  was  his  great  favorite  when  I  first  knew 
them  both :  but  he  was  of  too  sturdy  a  manhood  to  long 
remain  in  an  attitude  of  servility  to  any  one.  Among  other 
pastimes  indulged  in  by  the  Judge  in  1856  was  deriding  and 
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abusing  Lovejoy,  the  abolitionist,  then  just  elected  to  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time :  and  all  members  of  his  coterie  would 
echo  his  decunciations  : — they  had  to. 

"I  don't  see  the  sense  of  this  persistent  abuse  of  Love- 
joy ,"  said  Swett,  in  his  manly  way;  "if  he  errs  at  all,  it  is 
on  the  right  side."  A  blank  silence  fell  on  the  crowd.  The 
Judge  was  mad,  and  every  one  knew  it :  and  after  Swett  went 
out,  he  abused  him  for  half  an  hour.  And  for  such  and  simi- 
lar reasons,  Swett  could  not  long  remain  in  leading  strings 
to  Davis. 

He  had  a  prodigious  ambition  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  wealth  and  position.  In  consequence,  he  kept  a  close  eye 
on  every  public  man  in  Illinois  who  had  started  the  race  of 
life  "with,  and  had  distanced  him,  either  in  the  amassing  of 
wealth,  or  of  honors.  His  bete  noir  in  McLean  County  was 
Gridley :  Oh  !  my :  but  he  did  hate  him.  Gridley  had  got 
rich — probably  richer  than  Davis :  and  he  would  not  pay 
needed  deference  to  him. 

"You  don't  call  that  law,  you  are  talking  to  the  jury, 
<*do  you?"  said  the  Judge.  "My  clients  hired  me  to  try  this 
"  case,  and  if  we  need  your  help,  we  will  call  on  you,"  retorted 
Gridley.  "All  right:  I'll  instruct  the  jury  directly;  and 
"then  we'll  see  who  rules  this  court,"  rejoined  the  Judge. 
He  used  to  wonder  how  Gridley  and  Matteson  (the  Governor) 
could  get  so  rich ;  and  over  and  over  again,  he  declared  it 
could  not  have  been  honestly  done  ;  altho',  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  worth  a  million;  and  all  honestly  obtained,  at  that. 

The  Judge  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  on 
March  9th,  1815.  His  people  were  rigid  Episcopalians  :  and 
he  received  his  academical  education  at  the  Episcopal  Col- 
lege at  Gambler,  Ohio:  then  in  charge  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Chase :  graduating  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  and 
a  half  years.  He  thence  commenced  the  study  of  law  at 
Lenox,  Massachusetts,  and  afterward  attended  the  law  school 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  graduated  in  the  Fall  of 
1835. 
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He  was  tall,  Blim  and  very  shy  and  bashful :  while  at 
Lenox,  he  had  became  engaged  to  a  Miss  Sarah  Walker, 
daughter  of  the  Circuit  Judge  of  that  Circuit :  and  their  wed- 
ding was  to  take  place  as  soon  as,  and  whenever,  the  Judge, 
could  get  established  as  a  lawyer,  with  the  ability  to  maintain 
a  wife  :  and  so  he  betook  himself  to  what  was  then,  the  wild 
western  frontier,  charged  with  the  duty  of  founding  a  home 
for  himself  and  his  affianced. 

He  first  settled  at  Tremont,  then  the  county  seat  of 
Tazewell  county.  This  village,  now  so  insignificant,  was 
then  a  place  of  much  consequence ;  and  many  leading  men 
resided  there  at  that  time,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned, 
Ira  T.  Munn  and  T.  J.  S.  Flint,  afterward  leading  warehouse- 
men of  Chicago :  Dr.  C.  H.  Eay,  the  most  brilliant  editor 
that  Chicago  ever  had :  Col.  Josiah  L.  James  and  his  son 
Benjamin,  father  of  the  actor:  also  Senator  Cullom.  Audit 
was  at  Tremont  that  the  correspondence  between  Lincoln  and 
Shields,  preliminary  to  the  duel,  took  place. 

The  Judge  made  little  headway  here:  it  was  too  ad- 
vanced for  a  novitiate  in  the  law :  and  after  experiencing  the 
pangs  of  hope  deferred  for  about  one  year,  he  shook  the  dust 
of  that  place  off  his  feet,  and  started  out  in  a  search  for  a 
locality  more  promising  to  him.  Among  other  places  that 
he  visited  was  Decatur,  and  while  there  he  contracted  a  spell 
of  typhoid  fever  which  prostrated  him  for  some  weeks,  and 
after  he  recovered,  he  commenced  to  grow  into  the  condi- 
tion of  obesity  so  well  known. 

Finally,  however,  he  settled  at  Bloomington,  then  an  ex- 
tremely new  and  primitive  town,  succeeding  to  the  practice 
of  Jesse  W.  Fell,  who  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  It  was 
"root  hog  or  die"  with  the  Judge :  his  expectant  bride  was 
waiting  for  him  to  found  a  home  for  them;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  assume  a  boldness  not  natural,  and  hustle  for  busi- 
ness. His  progress  was  slow  but  sure.  He  discarded  all 
"Genius  licks"  and  flights  of  oratory  (having  vainly  tried 
both)  and  went  into  collectmg  claims — buying  tax  titles — set- 
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tling  estates,  and  the  like  prosaic  business,  and  trading  in 
land ;  in  all  of  wliicb  he  exhibited  great  shrewdness,  and  dis- 
played great  energy. 

In  1838,  he  married;  and  in  IS-il,  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature :  and  two  years  thereafter,  he  was  defeated  for  the 
State  Senate  by  one  John  Moore,  a  wagon-maker — a  defeat 
which  the  Judge  took  to  heart,  for  he  was  very  sensitive  in- 
deed. In  1847,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  in  which  body  he  sought  very  ear- 
nestly to  prescribe  very  economical  salaries,  insisting  upon 
$600  a  year  as  the  salary  for  the  Circuit  Judges,  a  remarka- 
ble proposition,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Judge  of  his  Cir- 
cuit was  obliged  to  travel  by  private  conveyance  over  a  geo- 
graphical fourth  of  the  whole  State  ;  and  hold  court  tv/ice  a 
year  in  fourteen  counties,  and  pay  his  own  expenses.  Had 
the  Judge's  proposal  been  adopted,  no  one  but  a  wealthy  man 
could  have  taken  the  place :  however,  one  thousand  dollars 
was  the  amount  agreed  on ;  and  in  the  following  year  Davis 
himself  succeeded  Judge  Treat — no  competitor  appearing: 
and  for  fourteen  consecutive  years  he  was  the  Judge  of  his 
Circuit,  starting  with  fourteen  counties,  one  of  which  con- 
tained the  capital  of  the  State,  and  ultimately  being  reduced 
to  five.  In  his  Circuit,  there  practiced  at  different  times, 
McDougall,  afterward  Seuator  from  California;  Baker,  after- 
ward Senator  from  Oregon ;  Walker,  afterward  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ;*  Douglas,  then  Senator  from  Illinois ;  Voorhees, 
afterward  Senator  from  Indiana ;  Usher,  afterwai-d  Secretary 
of  the  Interior ;  besides  Lincoln,  Judge  Logan,  Stuart,  Bene- 
dict, Gridley,  Swett,  Hannah,  Dickey,  0.  L.  Davis,  and 
many  other  lawyers  of  eminence. 

Davis  was  a  good  Circuit  Judge: — he  disdained  techni- 
calities, sharp  practice,  "the  law's  delay  and  the  insolence  of 
office :"  and  aimed  at  practical  and  just  results  in  the  short- 
est mode :  and  his  common  sense  and  good  judgment  led  to  a 
general  habit  of  submitting  cases  to  him  with  no  interven- 
tion of  a  jury:  and  his  adjudications  gave  as  general  satis- 
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faction  as  and  evoked  fewer  appeals  than,  those  of  any  other 
Judge  in  the  State. 

His  social  qualities  on  the  Circuit  were  of  the  most 
charming  character ;  every  evening  that  we  were  not  invited 
out,  the  Judge  had  a  social  reunion  in  his  room,  from  which 
he  excluded  all  whom  he  did  not  want,  and  at  which 
he  made  every  one  whom  he  did  include,  entirely  at  ease. 
The  star  performer  was  Lincoln,  hut  there  were  many  others 
of  considerable  talent. 

The  "Davis"  coterie  was  not  strictly  confined  to  lawyers: 
editors,  local  statesmen,  bankers,  merchants,  physicians  and 
farmers,  were  included.  Whom  the  Judge  wanted,  he,  some- 
how, got : — whom  he  did  not  want,  he  fired  out  or  froze  out. 
His  ways  were  sui  generis  and  incomprehensible. 

He  possessed  an  inordinate  ambition :  and  in  the  days 
when  I  first  knew  him,  had  a  smothered  ambition  to  go  to 
Congress.  Had  he  asserted  his  wish,  he  might  have  had  a 
large  following,  but  he  was  too  proud-spirited  to  do  so,  and, 
besides,  his  Circuit  and  influence  extended  into  three  several 
districts. 

And  the  Judge  was  never  publicly  mentioned  for  Con- 
gress till  1858;  and  Lovejoy  had,  by  that  time,  become  alto- 
gether too  popular  to  brook  any  opposition  in  that  district. 

It  was  very  unsafe  for  any  lawyer  to  express  any  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Judge's  opinions  or  indicate  his  purpose 
to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court :  he  considered  any  dissent  from 
his  adjudications  as  a  personal  affront. 

Swett  and  I  were  once  trying  a  little  case,  when  we 
thought  the  Judge  was  prejudiced  against  our  side  of  the 
case,  and  Swett  excepted  to  a  ruling ;  the  Judge  was  wrathy, 
and  gave  Swett  a  terrible  scathing :  and  I  was  once  trying  a 
railway  case,  and  took  occasion  to  exercise  the  ordinary  pre- 
rogative of  taking  an  exception  to  a  ruling:  ''Of  course,'" 
said  the  Judge  with  an  expression  of  perfect  contempt. 

Lincoln  had  a  way  of  excepting  \yith  so  much  grace  and 
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deference,  and  so  apologetically,  that  the  Judge  was  rather 
flattered  by  it. 

He  didn't  care  for  forms  or  appearances :  if  he  knew  he 
was  right,  that  was  sufficient  for  him  :  for  instance,  he  en- 
tered, and  afterward  sold  considerable  land  in  our  county : 
and  had  a  necessity  to  sue  some  of  the  notes  given  for  de- 
ferred payments  :  so  he  sent  them  to  me  and  I  brought  suit : 
when  court  sat,  and  he  gave  the  first  call  to  the  docket,  he 
did  not  call  these  cases  at  all :  but  at  a  convenient  season, 
when  it  came  time  to  adjourn  court,  he  did  not  adjourn,  but 
remained  on  the  bench  until  everybody  filed  out,  except  the 
Clerk  and  Sheriff,  he  busying  himself  reading  some  court 
papers. 

Then  I  arose,  and  called  up  the  case  of  "Davis  vs. 
Smith."  "Well,"  said  the  Judge,  nonchalantly,  "what  is 
wanted?"  "Default  on  a  note."  "Has  the  defendant  been 
served  in  time  and  no  appearance?"  asked  he.  "Yes,  your 
Honor,  all    is    regular."     "Mr.  Sheriff,  call   John    Smith." 

"Jaw  Smy — Jaw  Smy— :Jaw  Smy,"  said  the  Sheriff  per- 
functorily.    No  answer. 

"Judgment  by  default:  clerk  assess  damages,"  said  the 
Judge,  and  went  on  with  his  reading  a  decent  length  of  time, 
and  then  formally  adjourned  court.  There  was  no  pre-ar- 
rangement  at  all  about  this.  I  instinctively  knew  what  the 
Judge  wanted  and  how  he  wanted  it  done;  and  he  instinctively 
knew  how  to  play  his  part,  and  how  I  would  play  mine  :  and 
no  one  in  all  Champaign  County  knew  that  the  Judge  had 
really  rendered  judgment  in  his  own  case,  but  himself,  the 
clerk.  Sheriff  and  myself.  Could  he  not  have  accomplished 
it  thus — he  must  necessarily  have  brought  another  judge 
there  to  enter  these  formal  judgments  or  sent  them  to  an- 
other circuit  by  change  of  venue.  As  there  was  no  inher- 
ent wrong  in  this,  the  Judge  didn't  care  for  its  appearance 
— provided  it  could  be  done  in  the  sly  way  it  was  done. 

By  reason  of  a  pressure  on  him  on  account  of  his  pri- 
vate business;   he    used  frequently  to  get  Lincoln  to  hold 
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court  for  him.  It  was  illegal  and  coram  non  juclice:  and 
might  have  got  Lincoln  and  the  Sheriff  and  suitors  into  dif- 
ficulty :  for  all  proceedings  of  such  a — so-called — court,  were 
tortious  and  void. 

He  was  extremely  sensitive  to  public  opinion ;  several 
of  our  best  citizens,  destroyed  some  whisky  shops,  and 
pleaded  guilty.  Davis  lectured  them  severely,  and  fined 
them,  as  was  eminently  proper — in  fact  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  :  but  they  wanted  him  to  make  a  temperance  speech 
and  fine  the  whisky  seller. 

His  election  coming  on  within  two  months ;  they  put  up 
a  vagabond  as  a  candidate  for  Judge  and  voted  for  him,  in 
order  to  deride  Davis :  he  felt  very  sore,  as  he  justly  should : 
but  never  mentioned  it  in  our  county,  except  in  a  letter  to 
me. 

Like  Midas,  all  he  touched,  turned  to  gold :  he  had  a 
claim  of  $800  to  collect  for  a  New  York  client  and  not  being 
able  to  get  money,  accepted,  as  a  compromise,  eighty  acres 
of  land,  south  of  (what  was  then)  Chicago ;  but  his  clients  re- 
pudiated the  settlement ;  and  Davis  was  forced  to  take  the 
land  for  the  $800.  He  did  not  see  this  land  for  sixteen  years 
till  Tuly,  1860,  when  he  and  I  rode  out  to  inspect  it;  and 
oh  !  what  a  sight !  several  colonies  from  Counties  Killarney 
and  Tipperary  had  colonized  it  with  wretched  hovels  and 
ditch  fences  located  at  all  angles,  except  with  the  compass. 

I  had  quite  an  amount  of  litigation  in  expelling  them 
and  getting  the  land  clear,  which  I  finally  did — for  which 
service  the  Judge  warmly  thanked  me ;  and  he  ultimately  sold 
the  lan^l,  which  is  now  in  Chicago,  for  one  million  of 
dollars. 

Altho'  Lincoln  and  Davis  were,  of  necessity,  intimate 
and  friendly,  for  several  years: — yet,  in  some  important 
characteristics,  they  were  organically  very  unlike :  to-wit : 
Lincoln  was  poor  and  democratic,  and  in  his  tendencies  and 
associations  a  plebeian:  while  Davis  was  rich  and  aristocratic, 
and  with  the  animus — somewhat  disguised^ — of  a  patrician. 
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Lincoln  sprang  from  the  poor  av lutes  of  Kentucky :  Davis 
from  the  rich,  slave-holding  classes  of  Maryland :  Lincoln 
wanted  to  be  alone  when  going  to  an  evening  entertainment : 
Davis  wanted  a  retinue  of  followers  :  Davis  was  very  careful 
of  his  personal  appearance  and  style  :  Lincoln  did  not  care 
for  either:  Davis  was  an  epicure :  Lincoln  was  an  ascetic: 
Davis  had  great  acquisitiveness  and  talent  to  gratify  it :  while 
Lincoln  did  not  know  the  A,  B,  C  of  making  money.  But 
they  were,  alike,  frugal  to  excess : — Lincoln  from  necessity — 
Davis  from  choice :  and  they  also  were  alike,  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  entertain  and  be  entertained: — the  former  from 
necessity  again — the  latter  from  choice,  also.  Both  were 
ambitious  : — Davis  for  display,  power  and  shekels  :  Lincoln, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  ambitious  wife. 

He  was  an  imposing  looking  man,  and  quite  proud  of 
his  personal  appearance,  as  he  well  might  be. 

Originally  a  Whig ;  when  that  party  broke  up,  he  had 
too  much  contempt  for  the  democratic  leaders  to  affiliate  with 
them;  and,  both  on  principle,  and  because  the  Illinois  Whigs, 
as  a  rule,  fused  with  the  Republican  party,  he  did  so  too. 

Moreover,  altho'  he  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland, 
yet  he  was  a  northern  man  by  education  and  training ;  and, 
besides,  had  married  a  most  estimable  Yankee  wife. 

Appointed  on  the  Bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1862,  the  Judge  endeared  himself  to  the  reactionary 
democracy  by  a  radical  opinion  antagonistical  to  the  right  of 
the  military  authorities  to  jmnish  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cir- 
cle and  became  a  very  loud  and  showy  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  the  newspapers,  as  the  time  approached  for 
the  conventions  of  1872;  and,  at  the  "Liberal  Eepublican" 
convention  of  that  year,  his  name  was  mentioned  outside  for 
the  nomination ;  but  Illinois  had  too  great  a  wealth  of  talent 
there,  and  presented  two  other  candidates,  each  stronger  than 
the  Judge : — and  all  were  defeated. 

Being  accidentally  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1877,  without  any  party  backing  or  political  following,  he,  in 
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a  moment  of  weakness  and  ill- judgment,  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, and  §5,000  a  year  for  sis  years,  vacating  a  higher  posi- 
tion and  §10,000  a  year,  for  life;  and  the  end  of  his  public 
career  was  then  plainly  apparent. 

The  probabilities  are,  that  the  Judge  expected  this  move 
to  be  a  sort  of  horse-block  to  the  Presidency :  and  after  tak' 
ing  his  seat,  he  attempted  the  unwise  policy  of  trying  to  ride 
two  horses  at  once,  going  in  opposite  directions :  and  he  very 
soon  experienced  the  folly  of  trying  to  serve  two  political 
masters  ;  he  had  no  influence  beyond  his  vote — was  badgered 
and  ridiculed  by  politicians  who  were  unworthy,  really,  to 
unloose  his  shoe  latchets :  and  he  soon  degenerated  into  a 
perfunctory  Senator :  and  finally  was  shelved,  by  being  elected 
by  general  consent  to  be  the  Presiding  officer  of  the  Senate — 
the  most  unenviable  position,  per  se,  in  Washmgton   politics. 

When  his  term  ended,  he  retired  to  private  life,  after  a 
continuous  official  and  honorable  career  of  thirty -six  years. 

This  retirement  was  not  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Judge ;  he  pined  for  the  excitement  and  associations  of  his 
Washington  life. 

Existence  on  his  farm  was  too  prosaic  for  him,  altho' 
he  was  then  seventy  years  old. 

The  Judge  had  sufficient  business  to  fully  engross  his  at- 
tention ;  he  was  immensely  wealthy ;  had  a  large  rent-roll : 
and  a  great  private  business ;  but  he  was  more  than  ever 
conscious  that  he  committed  the  great  error  of  his  life  in 
leaving  the  Supreme  Court  bench ;  for  he  well  knew  that  he 
reaped  no  laurels  in  his  new  station ;  and  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  retired  ingloriously  from  the  Senate,  he  might 
have  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  with  eclat;  and  (what 
would  have  been  of  equal  importance  to  a  man  of  the  Judge's 
ruling  passion)  with  a  yearly  life  annuity  of  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Judge  soon  began  to  run  down  hill ;  his  huge  dimen- 
sions began  to  shrink  visibly ;  he  was  restless  ;  his  ambition 
had  been  foiled ;  and  the  dread  hereafter  was  in  view. 
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He  had  amassed  a  large  fortune ;  he  had,  at  the  time  of 
leavmg  the  Senate,  married  as  a  second  wife,  a  very  charm- 
ing and  estimable  woman ;  and  he  had  a  stately  and  elegant 
mansion. 

But  a  spirit  of  unrest  jDossessed  him ;  one  would  thiulc 
that,  coming  as  he  did  to  Illinois  with  nothing  and  amassing 
millions  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  trenchant  economy — 
and  filling  two  of  the  highest  positions  in  our  Eepublic ; 
should  have  fulfilled  the  ambition  of  any  man ;  but  the  Judge 
had  failed  in  his  higher  aspirations ;  saw  the  inevitable  hour 
approaching  when  he  must  relinquish  all  his  earthly  com- 
forts and  luxuries ;  and  he  was  probably  as  unhappy  a  man 
as  there  was  in  the  whole  State ;  doubtless  his  sad-eyed  ten- 
ants were  hapj^-ier  than  he  ;  and  the  end  came :  he  had  to  be 
content  Avith  a  few  feet  of  the  earth  of  which  he  had  for  fifty 
years  monopolized  and  ruled  over  so  much;  and  his  name 
occupies  but  a  few  inches  in  local,  and  none  in  general,  his- 
tory. 

When  I  first  knew  the  Eighth  Circuit,  the  great  tri- 
umvirate consisted  of  Davis,  Lincoln  and  Swett :  and  their 
social  consequence  was  in  the  order  named. 

For  some  time  after  each  session  of  court,  their  "wise 
saws  and  modern  instances"  formed  the  chief  staple  of  con- 
versation, in  the  stores  and  wherever  men  would  gather : — 
for  we  were  comparatively  shut  out  from  the  world,  in  or- 
dinary ;  and  the  most  important  incident  in  our  lives,  was 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  court :  altho'  in  my  county,  its 
total  sitting  was  comprised  within  two  or  three  days,  twice 
each  year. 

'"Twas  bright — 'twas  beautiful:  'tis  past." 

Swett  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  but  was  al- 
ready then  so  popular  in  that  end  of  the  Circuit,  that  no 
other  name  was  considered  for  Congress:  and  in  1856  the 
four  southern  counties  of  our  congressional  district,  not  only 
sent  delegates  pledged  and  instructed  for  him;  but  each 
county  likewise  sent  a  large  and  clamorous  lobby  for  him. 
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But  we  had  not  counted  on  the  preponderance  of  the 
larger  counties  of  Will,  Bureau,  La  Salie  and  others  where 
he  was  unknown ;  and  the  great  popularity  of  Swett  at  and 
about  home,  availed  nothing,  when  we  met  the  northern 
cohorts,  in  convention. 

In  the  Fall  of  1854,  Swett  and  I  rode  together  in  a 
"ram-shackle"  buggy  from  Danville  to  Urbana :  and  he  gave 
me  a  full  account  of  his  entire  life ;  and  I  thought  then,  and 
still  do,  that  I  never  met  a  man,  so  charming  in  his  style 
and  manner.  He  was  born  in  Turner,  Maine — educated  at 
Waterville  College — read  law  with  Shepley  and  Dana  in 
Portland — and  started  west  on  his  adventures  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old : — got  somehow  to  Madison,  Indiana, 
where  he  enlisted  in  the  Mexican  war — became  ill  at  Mata- 
moras  (I  think) ;  and  was  left  in  an  army  hospital  to  die,  as 
was  thought :  but,  nevertheless,  recovered — was  discharged 
from  the  service  at  St.  Louis :  and  found  his  way  to  Peoria 
— thence  to  Clinton — a  "fagged-out,  sick  soldier,"  as  he  put 
it :  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  there  and  both  Davis 
and  Lincoln  took  a  great  fancy  to  him — made  him  a  pet : 
aided  him  in  getting  business : — favors  which  Swett  never 
forgot ;  and  he  adhered  to  both  of  these  distinguished  friends 
through  life  and  to  those  they  respectively  left  behind  them, 
after  death.  He  was  the  most  generous  and  unselfish  man  I 
ever  knew.  I  think  that  Swett  contributed  as  much  to  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  as  Davis  did ;  but  he  made  no  claim 
at  all,  but  always  gave  the  entire  credit  to  Davis, 

It  is  clear  that  Lincoln  did  not  wish  to  appoint  Davis 
as  Supreme  Judge,  but  did  wish  to  appoint  Browning :  and 
that  Swett  changed  his  mind  by  virtue  of  his  importunities  : 
— and  it  took  a  great  man  to  move  Lincoln  from  a  formed 
opinion : — and  in  a  thousand  instances,  Swett  postponed  his 
own  interests  to  that  of  those  who  importuned  him : — some- 
times, friends,  and  usually  bores. 

In  the  years  of  his  adolescence,  he  had  every  promise  of 
a  brilliant  political  career :  no  other  man  was  thought  of  in 
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our  county  for  Congress  from  1851,  for  a  decado  thereafter, 
could  we  have  had  the  choice :  but  the  district  was  very  large 
and  Swett's  end  of  it  was  outnumbered,  by  the  other  end : 
and  in  1862,  when  he  did  run  in  a  new  district,  he  was  (on 
account  of  his  intimacy  with  Lincoln)  made  a  "scape-goat" 
for  the  apparent  short-comings  of  the  Administration :  and 
defeated  I)y  John  T.  Stuart,  Lincoln's  first  law  partner,  and 
the  same  who  defeated  Douglas,  in  his  first  race  for  Con- 
gress. 

In  1860,  Swett's  friends  made  use  of  his  name  in  the 
preliminary  canvass  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination;  the 
other  competitors  being  Yates  and  Judd :  with  Swett  in  the 
lead. 

"When  the  delegates  and  outsiders  were  assembling  at 
Decatur,  the  inquiry  went  all  around,  "Wliere's  Swett?"  In 
that  supreme  movement  of  Fate  :  he  was  where  he  should  not 
have  been :  and  was  not  where  he  should  have  been ;  for  the 
sequel  disclosed  that  he  had  gone  to  Danville  just  befoi-e  the 
convention  sat ;  and,  true  to  his  inability  to  say  No,  had  got 
into  a  murder  case,  which  took  longer  to  try,  than  he  had 
thought ;  and  when  his  presence  at  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  convention  was  indispensable  and  would  have  achieved 
success  •  his  absence  demoralized  and  disintegrated  his  own 
friends :  and  enabled  the  opposition  to  j)revail  against  him : 
and  thus  did  his  Nemesis  thrust  aside  his  destiny;  for,  had 
he  been  the  War  Governer,  as  Yates  was ;  he  would  easily 
have  been  promoted  to  the  Senate,  as  Yates  also  was :  and 
would  have  been — what  Yates  v\ras  not — the  leading  states- 
man of  our  State,  for  thirty  years;  in  my  judgment. 

The  Decatur  State  Convention  of  1860,  was  the  '-tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men"  which  would  have  led  him  to  fortune :  but 
which  he  omitted:  and  his  after-hfe  (pohtically  considered), 
"Was  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

Thereafter,  he  entered  into  Wall  street,  and  made  a 
handsome  fortune ;  on  which  he  designed  to  retire — secure 
a  good  library,  for  he  had  a  strong  literary  procHvity ;  and 
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take  life  easy :  but  a  pretended  friend,  just  as  he  liad  formed 
this  good  resolution,  seduced  him  into  making  just  one  more 
venture ;  which  happened  to  prove  disastrous :  and  he  had  to 
start  the  world  again  anew :  and  he  settled  at  Chicago  as  a 
law  partner  with  Judge  Van  H.  Higgins,  where  for  twenty 
years  he  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  as  one  of  the  best 
jury  advocates  in  the  Northwest ;  his  services  being  sought 
for  in  critical  trials,  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  going, 
at  one  time,  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  try  a  heavy 
case. 

Many  of  his  triumphs  were  astounding,  to  those  who 
knew  not  the  magnetism  of  the  man :  and  the  seductive 
charms  of  his  magic  eloquence. 

I  now  recall  the  cases  of  young  Sloo  at  Shawneetown 
(which  John  A.  Logan  and  Judge  W.  J.  Allen  prosecuted) 
and  Wintermute  at  Yankton  in  Dakota,  both  of  whom  he 
cleared,  against  "light  and  knowledge,"  as  well  as  law  and 
evidence :  and  for  some  years,  mui'derers  were  wont  to  en- 
gage Swett,  who  raised  the  plea  of  insanity  with  success, 
nearly  always. 

He  was  not  a  profound  lawyer,  but  he  was  a  most 
adroit,  ingenious  and  brilliant  advocate ;  and  I  personally 
knew,  that  in  a  jury  case,  Lincoln  preferred  association  with 
him  to  any  other  lawyer  in  the  State.  Indeed,  Lincoln 
seemed  to  lean  on  him,  and  to  say  in  effect,  "I  am  all  right 
now,  that  Swett  is  with  me." 

The  same  principle  obtained  in  his  statesmanship : — 
whenever  Lincoln  got  hold  of  Swett  Lincoln  would  consult 
him  at  length,  on  his  policies :  and  the  only  reason  why  he 
did  not  honor  him  with  an  office  (beyond  that  of  Government 
Director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway)  was,  because  Swett 
was  too  near  to  him :  and  he  was  fearful  he  would  be  cen- 
sured; but  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  Lincoln  thought  more 
of  Swett,  as  a  man,  than  any  other  man  in  Illinois  during  the 
war. 

In  1854,  after  a  romantic  courtship,  which  he  gave  me 
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the  full  details  of,  he  married  a  charming  young  lady  in  New 
Hampshire,  who,  early,  became  an  invalid,  but  to  whom  he 
was  assiduous  in  his  devotion  throughout.  And  he  had, 
always,  an  elegantly  appointed  home,  where  he  delighted  to 
entertain  the  elite  of  the  nation,  for  as  an  entertainer.  Swett 
was  incomparable,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  home  and  its 
adjuncts.  Although  his  friends  were  greatly  disappointed 
that  he  barely  missed  a  brilliant  political  career,  he  took  his 
disappointments  with  nonchalance,  and  said  to  me,  one  day : 
"You  have  heard  of  reformed  gamblers — well,  I  am  a  reformed 
politician."  His  adhesiveness  to  his  friends,  and  his  inability 
to  say,  No.'  was  the  rock  on  which  the  bark  which  contained 
his  political  aspirations  foundered.  He  was  the  prey  and 
sport  of  adventurers,  who  used  his  transcendent  talents  for 
their  narrow  and  selfish  ends. 

He  would  have  been  the  John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois  poli- 
tics, had  he  had  the  ordinary  self-preservation  of  mankind. 

LEONARD  SWETT,  H.  C.  WHITNEY. 
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IV. 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATION. 


Looking  backward  through  the  vista  of  time  thirty-one 
years,  or  more,  ago,  it  seems  as  if  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 
was  an  easy  achievement,  and  as  though  it  was  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  people.  I  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  every 
evening  but  four  during  his  sixteen  days'  stay  in  Chicago,  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April  preceding  the  nomination — 
during  most  of  the  time  we  were  alone,  except  one  evening  we 
attended  an  entertainment  by  a  minstrel  troupe :  and  I  pre- 
sumptively knew  that  politicians  of  Chicago  entertained 
no  such  idea,  inasmuch  as  the  only  two  men  of  any  note 
whatever,  who  called  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  were  John  Wentworth, 
and  he  had  partaken  largely,  just  before,  of  the  cup  which 
cheers,  etc.,  and  Eobert  S.  Blackwell,  a  lawyer  of  eminence 
in  his  profession,  but  of  no  meritorious  political  character. 
Indeed,  no  other  solitary  man  intruded  on  us  at  the  Tremont 
House,  except  a  young  theoretical  German  politician  who 
wanted  to  learn  something  of  our  politics :  and  I  likewise  pre- 
sumptively knew  that  Lincoln  himself  entertained  a  merely 
possible  hope  of  success,  for  he  talked  to  me  freely  of  the 
situation,  and  told  me  of  letters  he  had  received  from  various 
leading  men  on  the  subject,  and  the  contents  thereof.  It  was 
a  subject  of  nightly  discussion  between  us,  and  I  think  he 
was  candid  with  me,  and  regarded  himself  as  a  mere  pos- 
sibility for  the  nomination.  The  credit  of  the  nomination 
belongs  to  certain  men  whom  I  will  name,  and  it  was  the 
resultant  of  a  combination  of  shrewd  schemes,  all  in  harmony, 
though  the  actors  were  not,  with  the  general  plan,  and  all 
converging  to  one  point,  viz. :  the  nomination.  This  is  as 
susceptible  of  proof  as  any  moral  fact,  as  I  shall  show. 
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But  let  me  first  exhibit,  as  well  as  it  can  be  clone,  when 
the  possible  idea  or  hope  of  becoming  President  first  animated 
Lincoln  himself,  and  then  I  will  set  forth  the  genesis  of  his 
first  nomination. 

I  was  with  Lincoln  upon  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy, 
upon  two  different  occasions,  when  the  thought  might  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  first  engendered  in  his  mind,  and 
each  of  which  have  been  selected  by  different  persons  who 
j)rofessed  to  know,  as  the  occasion  in  question  :  although  Lin- 
coln himself  never  gave  a  hint  of  the  kind  to  me  then  or  there- 
after, or  to  any  one  else,  within  my  knowledge. 

The  first  occasion  will  involve  a  history  of  the  first 
"Anti-Nebraska"  convention,  which  met  at  Bloomington  on 
May  29th,  1856,  it  being  the  convention  which  organized 
the  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  and  which  nominated  Wm. 
H.  Bissell  for  Governor,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  one  of 
the  presidential  electors  at  large. 

The  "call"  for  this  convention,  as  I  remember  it,  em- 
braced all  persons  Avho  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  or  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery 
into  territory  then  free.  I  forget  who  issued  it.  It  was 
designed  to  inaugurate  a  new  party,  really,  from  the  debris 
of  the  Whig  party — the  callow  Abolitionist  party — and  that 
segment  of  the  Democratic  party  which  had  a  responsive  and 
awakened  conscience. 

Lincoln  was  to  go  as  delegate,  although  he  was  very 
cautious  and  conservative  at  that  time,  but  he  became,  before 
the  convention  concluded  its  labors,  the  most  prominent  per- 
son connected  with  that  incipient  movement. 

Judge  Davis  resided  at  Bloomington,  but  was  then  hold- 
ing Court  at  Danville ;  he  had  invited,  to  stay  at  his  fine 
residence  just  east  of  town,  Archibald  Williams,  of  Quincy, 
T.  Lyle  Dickey,  of  Ottawa,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself.  The 
Judge  did  not  expect  to  be,  and  was  not,  in  fact,  at  home, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  convention. 

Lincoln  was  to  go  from  Danville  Court  direct  to  Bloom- 
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ington  via  Decatur,  and  he  and  I  agreed  that  I  should  meet 
him  at  Tolono,  and  accompany  him ;  we  stopped  at  Decatur 
just  before  night,  and  put  up  at  a  hotel,  there  being 
no  train  north  till  early  next  morning.  As  I  remember  it 
now,  we  did  not  meet  a  single  chance  acquaintance,  although 
this  was  the  County  of  Lincoln's  first  residence  in  Illinois, 
and  where  he  had  split  the  historic  "rails,"  although  I  may 
add  there  was  more  romance  than  substance  about  this  rail- 
splitting.     Lincoln  was  not  a  hard  worker. 

After  supper  we  strolled  out  for  a  walk,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  Court  House,  Lincoln  walked  out  a  few  feet  in 
front,  and  after  shifting  his  position  two  or  three  times,  he 
said,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  building,  partly  to  himself  and 
partly  to  me :  "Here  is  the  exact  spot  where  I  stood  by 
our  wagon  when  we  moved  from  Lidiana  twenty-six  years 
ago ;  this  isn't  six  feet  from  the  exact  spot." 

He  said  further  to  me:  "We  came  into  town  and  kept 
on  and  made  our  first  stop  right  in  front  of  the  Court  House, 
where  we  now  are."  I  asked  him  if  he,  at  that  time,  had  ex- 
pected to  be  a  lawyer  and  practice  law  in  that  Court  House ; 
to  which  he  replied :  "No :  I  didn't  know  I  had  sense  enough 
to  be  a  lawyer  then."  He  then  told  me  he  had  frequently 
thereafter  tried  to  locate  the  route  by  which  they  had  come ; 
and  that  he  had  decided  that  it  was  near  to  the  line  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad. 

We  walked  till  early  bed-time,  during  which  he  told  me 
of  his  early  adventures  in  both  Macon  and  Sangamon  Coun- 
ties, the  Hanks  family,  etc. ;   also  his  early  struggles  in  life. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  took  the  train  for  Blooming- 
ton  ;  it  had  come  from  Centralia,  and  had  but  few  parsons  on 
board.  We  sat  in  the  rear  of  the  only  coach  not  consecrated 
to  tobacco  smoke;  and  no  one  was  in  our  part  of  the  car. 

Lincoln  was  extremely  anxious  to  know  if  there  were  any 
delegates  on  board  the  train,  en  route  to  the  convention.  He 
requested  me  to  make  inquiry  in  that  direction  of  the  few 
passengers ;  which  I  found  some  excuse  for  declining  to  do ; 
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SO  Lincoln  himself  went  to  the  forward  end  of  the  car,  and 
gazed  through  the  Hst  as  he  paced  slowly  back  to  where  I 
sat  deeply  engaged  with  "The  Howadji  in  Syria."  "I  really 
would  like  to  know  if  any  of  those  men  are  from  down  south, 
going  to  the  convention,"  said  he.  "I  don't  see  any  harm  in 
askmg  them,"  I  replied.  "I  believe  I  will,"  said  he,  at  last; 
and  he  left  me  to  perform  his  errand.  In  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  he  came  back,  his  face  radiant  with  happiness ;  he 
had  found  two  delegates  from  Marion  County.  The  point 
was  this:  Southern  Illinois  was  thoroughly  hostile  to  "black 
republican"  ideas ;  and  Lincoln's  hope  was  to  discern  any 
sentiment  down  there  in  that  line.  It  will  be  recollected  by 
many  that  one  solitary  vote  was  cast  for  Fremont  in  John- 
son County ;  but  in  the  large  majority  of  counties  in  Logan's 
district  not  a  single  vote  was  cast  against  Buchanan. 

Judge  Davis'  house  was  but  a  few  yards  from  the  Illi- 
nois Central  depot ;  and  on  going  there  neither  of  the  others 
had  arrived,  but  when  we  came  to  tea  in  the  afternoon  we 
found  Judge  Dickey,  who  had  preceded  us  a  short  time,  Mr. 
Williams  not  arriving  till  the  night  train. 

After  dinner,  Lincoln  proposed  that  I  should  go  with 
him  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  depot,  in  another  part  of  the 
town,  to  see  who  might  arrive  from  Chicago.  On  our  way 
Lincoln  stopped  in  at  a  very  diminutive  jewelry  shop,  where 
he  bought  his  first  pair  of  spectacles  for  37^  cents,  as  I  now 
recollect  it ;  he  then  remarking  to  me  that  he  had  got  to  be 
forty-seven  years  old,  and  "kinder" needed  them.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  depot  we  found  ourselves  to  be  late,  and  that 
the  omnibuses  were  just  starting  away,  full  of  passengers, 
several  of  whom  at  once  recognized  and  called  out  to  Lin- 
coln. 

As  we  turned  to  retrace  our  steps,  Lincoln  said  to  me 
sotto  voce,  but  enthusiastically :  "That's  the  best  sign  yet ; 
Judd  is  there;  and  he's  a  trimmer." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  convention  was  as  yet 
but  an  experiment,  and  it  was  not  definitely  known  how  sue- 
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cessful  it  would  become.  Jucld  was  afterward  an  applicant 
for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Lincoln ; 
and  was  in  fact  made  Minister  to  Prussia. 

Throughout  all  the  various  steps  preceding  and  during 
the  entire  work  of  the  convention,  Lincoln  was  active,  alert, 
energetic  and  enthusiastic.  I  never  saw  him  more  busily  en- 
gaged, more  energetically  at  work,  or  with  his  mind  and  heart 
so  thoroughly  enlisted. 

The  convention  assembled  in  Major's  Hall,  with  Archi- 
bald Williams  as  temporary  chairman.  When  Lawrence 
County  was  called,  no  response  came.  The  Secretary  was 
proceeding  with  the  call  when  Lincoln  arose  and  exclaimed, 
anxiouslylooking  all  around:  "Mr.  Chairman,  let  Lawrence 
be  called  again ;  there  is  a  delegate  in  town  from  there,  and 
a  very  good  man  he  is,  too."  The  call  was  repeated,  but  no 
reply  came.  The  delegate,  whose  courage  failed  him  at  the 
last  moment,  in  the  presence  of  the  Abolitionist  contingent, 
was  Jesse  K.  Dubois ;  he  came,  indeed,  as  a  delegate  ;  but, 
seeing  Lovejoy  and  other  Abolitionists  there  as  cherished 
delegates,  he,  through  indignatioa  or  timidity,  stayed  away  for 
the  time  being. 

The  afternoon  of  the  convention  was,  as  usual,  devoted 
to  speeches,  Lincoln  being  accorded  the  post  of  honor,  and 
making  the  last  speech  of  any  consequence — altho'  B.  C. 
Cook  got  in  a  little  speech,  later.  I  never  in  my  whole  life  up 
to  this  day  heard  a  speech  so  thrilling  as  this  one  from  Lin- 
coln. No  one  who  was  present  will  forget  its  climax.  I 
have  since  talked  with  many  who  were  present  and  all  sub- 
stantially concur  in  enthusiastic  remembrances  of  it. 

The  audience  was  largely  composed  of  old,  veteran  poli- 
ticians, whose  fancies  were  not  easily  beguiled,  nor  readily 
entrapped  into  enthusiasm ;  but  when  the  majestic  Lincoln, 
after  reciting  the  history  of  the  encroachments  of  the  slave 
power,  defined  clearly  the  duties  of  the  hour ;  and  then,  with 
a  mien  and  gesture  that  no  language  can  describe,  ex- 
claimed (referring  to  threatened  secession),  "When  it  comes 
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to  that,  we  will  say  to  our  Southern  brethren :  we  wont  go 
out  of  the  Union:  and  you  SHAN'T :"  the  effect  was  thrill- 
ing and  indescribable  :  no  language  can  convey  any  concep- 
tion of  it.  I  have  never  seen  such  excitement  among  a  large 
body  of  men,  and  scarcely  ever  expect  to  again. 

John  L.  Scripps  has  given  his  experience  of  this 
most  remarkable  speech  in  the  following  enthusiastic  de- 
scrijjtion :  "Never  was  an  audience  more  completely  elec- 
trified by  human  eloquence.  Again  and  again,  during  its 
delivery,  they  sprang  to  their  feet  and  upon  the  benches, 
and  testified  by  long-continued  shouts  and  the  waving  of  hats, 
how  deeply  the  speaker  had  wrought  upon  their  minds  and 
hearts.  It  fused  the  mass  of  hitherto  incongruous  elements 
into  perfect  homogeneity ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  present 
they  have  worked  together  in  harmonious  and  fraternal 
union." 

The  convention  adjourned  a  few  minutes  later;  and, 
as  I  passed  down-stairs  with  the  crowd,  Jesse  K.  Dubois  (who 
had  been  afraid  to  respond  to  the  roll-call  of  counties,  but 
who  came  in  later,  and  was  nominated  for  State  Auditor), 
seized  me  by  the  arm  with  a  painful  grip  and  made  an  ex- 
clamation to  me  close  to  my  ear,  which  I  soon  afterward  re- 
peated to  Lincoln. 

Of  course  he  was  the  lion  of  the  hour ;  everybody  crowded 
around  him ;  florid  congratulations  were  as  thick  as  autumnal 
leaves  "that  strowed  the  banks  of  Vallambrosa :"  enthusias- 
tic hand-shaking  was  the  normal  state  of  man ;  and  that 
"thrilling  speech"  was  the  burden  of  every  man's  theme,  on 
that  occasion.  Lincoln  got  disentangled  from  the  applaud- 
ing crowd  at  length ;  and  he  and  I  started  off  in  the  direction 
of  Judge  Davis'  house ;  but  immediately  diverged  into  a  side 
street  to  shake  off  everybody ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of 
every  one's  hearing  Lincoln  at  once  commenced  a  line  of  re- 
mark upon  the  extraordinary  scene  we  had  just  witnessed, 
and  whose  prime  mover  he  was,  at  the  same  time  bending  his 
head  down  to  make  our  conversation  more  confidential.     In 
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a  glow  of  enthusiasm  I  said  in  reply  to  a  question  by  him : 
"You  know  that  my  statements  about  your  speeches  are  not 
good  authority,  so  I  will  tell  you  what  Dubois,  who  is  not  so 
enthusiastic  as  I  am,  said  to  me  as  we  came  out  of  the  hall. 
He  said :  'Whitney,  that  is  the  greatest  speech  ever  made 
in  Illinois  and  it  puts  Lincoln  on  the  track  for  the  Presi- 
dency.' " 

While  I  was  making  this  reply,  he  walked  along  with- 
out straightening  himself  up  for  some  thirty  seconds,  perhaps 
without  saying  a  word;  but  with  a  thoughtful,  abstracted 
look : — then  he  straightened  up  and  immediately  made  a  re- 
mark about  some  commonplace  subject,  having  no  reference 
to  the  subject  we  had  been  considering. 

Did  he  then  recognize,  in  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  from 
Dubois,  the  voice  of  destiny  summoning  him  to  the  highest 
responsibility  on  earth?  If  so,  well  for  him  was  it  that  he 
did  not  also  see  the  granite  tomb,  only  eight  years  distant, 
consecrated  by  more  tears  than  any  other  since  the  human 
race  began ! 

Dubois'  opinion  was,  when  I  told  him  of  it,  that  Lin- 
coln's first  conception  of  the  Presidency  dated  from  this  inci- 
dent. 


Only  seventeen  days  from  the  incident  narrated  just 
now,  the  National  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  to  nomi- 
nate a  national  ticket,  whose  nominees  should  be  inimical  to 
the  further  spread  of  human  slavery. 

At  the  same  time,  an  extra  session  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Champaign  County  convened  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  to  dis- 
pose of  a  large  mass  of  unfinished  business.  Judge  Davis  held 
the  court,    and  Lincoln,  having  a  few  cases  to  try,  attended. 

At  the  Judge's  request,  I  secured  a  room  for  Lincoln, 
him  and  myself  at  the  American  House,  kept  by  one  John 
Dunaway.  This  primitive  hostelry  had  three  front  entrances 
from  the  street,  but  not  a  single  hall  down-stairs ;  one  of 
these  entrances  led  directly  into  the  ladies'  parlor  and  from. 
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it  an  entrance  was  obtained  to  the  dining-room,  and  also  from 
another  corner  a  flight  of  stairs  conducted  us  to  our  room. 
Close  by  the  front  and  dining-room  doors  was  kept  a  gong 
which  our  vulgar  boniface  was  wont  to  beat  vigorously,  as  a 
prelude  to  meals ;  he  standing  in  the  doorway  immediately 
under  our  windows ;  and  thereby  causing  us  great  annoy- 
ance. 

This  term  of  court  was  extremely  prosaic,  having  for 
trial  cases  meagre  both  in  amount  and  incident,  tried  usually 
by  the  court  without  the  aid  of  a  jury. 

The  weather  was  dry  and  hot :  our  surroundings  were 
not  conducive  to  comfort,  and  I  don't  recollect  to  have  ever 
attended  a  more  uninteresting  term  of  court. 

The  way  we  appropriated  the  news  was  thus :  The  Chi- 
cago Press  used  to  reach  town  by  the  noon  mail.  Lincoln 
and  Davis  would  go  to  the  room  direct  from  court,  while  I 
would  go  to  the  postoffice  and  gef  Judge  Cunningham's  pa- 
per.    I  would  then  read  the  news  to  them  in  our  room. 

While  coming  in  one  day  with  the  paper  I  met  Duna- 
way,  our  host,  coming  down  from  our  room,  where  he  had 
been  and  still  was  searching  anxiously  for  his  gong,  which 
some  ruthless  hand  had,  alas,  abstracted.  When  I  had 
reached  the  room  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  culprit.  Lin- 
coln sat  awkwardly  in  a  chair  tilted  up  after  his  fashion,  look- 
ing amused,  silly  and  guilty,  as  if  he  had  done  something 
ridiculous,  funny  and  reprehensible. 

The  Judge  was  equally  amused ;  but  said  to  him :  "Now, 
Lincoln,  that  is  a  shame.  Poor  Dunaway  is  the  most  dis- 
tressed being.     You  must  put  that  back,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  seems  that  Lincoln,  in  passing  through  the  dining- 
room,  had  seen  the  offending  and  noisy  instrument ;  and  in  a 
mischievous  freak  had  secreted  it  between  the  top  and  false 
bottom  of  a  center  table,  and  where  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  looking  for  it.  But  he  and  I  immediately  repaired 
to  the  dining-room  and  while  I  held  the  two  contiguous  doors 
fast  Lincoln  restored  the  gong  to  its  accustomed  place,  after 
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which  he  bounded  up  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  I  fol- 
lowing. 

I  think  it  was  on  that  very  day — if  not  it  was  on  the 
next  day,  at  any  rate  it  was  on  Thursday,  June  19th,  I  read 
from  the  Chicago  paper  the  following :  "John  C,  Fremont 
was  nominated  for  President  on  the  first  ballot.  All  the  New 
England  States  went  bodily  for  Fremont,  except  eleven  votes 
for  McLean.  New  York  gave  93  for  Fremont."  Next  day 
at  noon  I  was  on  hand  with  the  paper  again,  from  which  I 
read  the  following,  viz. :  "The  convention  then  proceeded  to 
an  informal  ballot  for  Vice-President,  which  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  Dayton,  259 ;  Lincoln,  110  ;  Ford,  7  ;  King,  9  ;  Banks, 
29;  Sumner,  30;  Collamer,  15;  Johnson,  2;  Pennington,  7; 
Carey,  3.  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  withdrew  the  names 
of  Sumner,  Wilson  and  Banks  at  their  requests.  Wilmot's 
name  was  then  withdrawn.  The  motion  was  then  carried  to 
proceed  to 'a  final  ballot.  Dayton  was  then  unanimously 
nominated  for  Vice-President  with  the  following  exceptions  : 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  20  for  Lincoln," 
etc.  Davis  and  I  were  greatly  excited,  but  Lincoln  was 
phlegmatic,  listless  and  indifferent :  his  only  remark  was : 
"I  reckon  that  ain't  me ;  there's  another  great  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts named  Lincoln,  and  I  reckon  it's  him." 

Next  day  I  got  the  paper,  as  usual,  and  saw,  not  only 
that  it  was  our  Lincoln,  but  learned  what  remarks  were  made 
in  the  convention.  The  Judge  and  I  were  especially  incensed 
at  Palmer's  reply  to  a  question  proposed,  it  being  that  we 
could  carry  Illinois  either  with  or  without  Lincoln.  The  in- 
quiry was  made  about  Lincoln :  "Will  he  fight  ?"  Lincoln 
betrayed  no  other  feeling  except  that  of  amusement,  at  the 
sole  qualification  demanded. 

I  may  observe,  that  we  had  not  expected  Lincoln  to  be 
a  candidate  at  this  time ;  all  talk  about  his  candidacy  was 
abstract,  and  not  concrete  as  yet :  our  favorite  was  Judge  Mc- 
Lean. 

The  succeeding  day  I  got  the  paper  early  and  started  to 
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court  with  it  before  its  adjournment.  I  met  Lincoln  at  the 
A?7est  gate  of  the  Court  House  square,  quite  alone,  coming 
from  court,  which  had  not,  even  then,  adjourned.  He  was 
grave,  gloomy,  thoughtful  andabstrasted.  I  handed  him  the 
paper,  which  contained  a  wood  cut  of  Fremont,  and  remarked: 
"It's  a  shame  for  a  man  with  such  a  head  as  that  to  beat 
Judge  McLean."  Lincoln  took  the  paper  quite  mechanically, 
and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  with  no  show  of  interest,  and 
then  handed  it  back,  with  the  remark:  "I  don't  see  any- 
thing wrong  about  that  head."  I  felt  rebuked,  for  my  re- 
mark was  really  unjust ;  but  looking  again,  I  said,  handing 
him  back  the  paper,  ••I  think  that  a  man  who  parts  his  hair 
in  the  middle,  like  a  woman,  ain't  fit  to  be  President."  He 
took  the  paper  again,  quite  mechanically,  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  no  remark  at  all,  handed 
it  back,  and  resumed  his  walk ;  gloomy  and  abstracted. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  was  ready  to  return  home.  He 
had  collected  $25  or  $30  for  that  term's  business  thus  far, 
and  one  of  our  clients  owed  him  $10,  which  he  felt  disap- 
pomted  at  not  being  able  to  collect ;  so  I  gave  him  a  check 
for  that  amount,  and  went  with  him  to  the  bank  to  collect 
it.  The  cashier,  T.  S.  Hubbard,  who  paid  it,  is  still  living 
in  Urbaua  and  will  probably  remember  it.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  him  happier  than  when  he  had  got  his  little 
earnings  together,  being  less  than  §40,  as  I  now  recollect  it, 
and  had  his  carpet-bag  packed,  ready  to  start  home. 

James  H.  Matheny,  one  of  his  life-long  friends,  has  in- 
formed me  that  Lincoln's  first  real  specific  aspirations  for 
the  Presidency  dated  from  the  incident  of  his  being  named 
in  the  convention  as  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  at  that 
time,  and  it  is  certain,  that,  from  thenceforth,  all  of  Lincoln's 
energies  and  finesse  were  directed  to  its  achievement ;  but 
that  he  did  not  then  discern  the  road  that  led  to  the  desired 
goal,  is  manifest  from  his  letter  to  me,  written  three 
months  thereafter,  in  reference  to  the  nomination  of  Lovejoy 
for  Congress. 
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And  so  it  probably  was  that,  either  by  the  enthusiastic 
prophecy  of  Dubois  on  May  29th,  or  by  the  vote  for  Vice- 
President  on  June  19th,  1856,  the  idea  of  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  President  was  first  lodged  in  Lincoln's  mind ;  and 
in  either  case,  I  was  the  John  the  Baptist  who  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  great  news. 

Now,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  nay,  I  believe,  that  from 
that  time  Lincoln  trimmed  his  sails  to  catch  the  breeze 
which  might  waft  him  to  the  White  House  :  but  the  conclusion 
is  not  correct  that  Lincoln  was  demanded  by  the  people ;  and 
that  the  nomination  was  accorded  to  the  spontaneous  and 
universal  demand  of  the  nation,  independent  of  any  political 
finesse  on  the  j)art  of  his  political  friends. 

Contrariwise,  the  leader  chiefly  indicated  was  Seward ; 
and,  after  him,  the  popular  sentiment  was  divided  between 
Chase,  Bates,  Lincoln  and  one  or  two  others ;  but  not  includ- 
ing Cameron,  whose  strength  did  not  emanate  from  the  peo- 
ple. 

After  the  periods  above  indicated  by  me,  there  was  con- 
siderable loose  talk  about  Lincoln  for  a  place  on  the  ticket 
for  1S60,  but  it  was  the  mere  possibility  only;  and  not  any- 
thing so  substantial  as  faith,  or  even  a  cheerful  hope.  Hern- 
don,  always  enthusiastic,  wrote  a  stirring  letter  to  me  on 
April  1st,  1859,  in  which  he  said,  "Work  and  'put  money  in 
thy  purse' for  1860.  This  1860  is  'a  going'  to  be  the  great 
struggle  of  America,"  but  made  no  reference  whatever  to  or 
about  Lincoln  or  to  his  possibilities;  and  no  newspaper 
deemed  it  of  sufficient  consequence  to  mention  his  name  for 
the  position  till  May  4th,  1859,  when  the  Central  Illinois 
Gazette,  a  weekly  paper,  edited  by  J.  W.  Scroggs,  brought 
Lincoln  out ;  but  the  article  excited  no  attention  and  produced 
no  results,  as  Lincoln  had  already  been  spoken  of  feebly  at 
home  in  that  connection,  and  the  article  thus   discounted. 

On  the  evening  of  January  6th,  1859,  of  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  day  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  a  small  party  of  Lincoln's  most  intimate  personal 
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friends  met  in    the  inner  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Springfield  to  counsel  together  about  the  future  of  the  Ee- 
publican  party — whether  it  was  to  have  any  future,  etc.     At 
that  time  John  J.  Crittenden  and  Horace  Greeley,  and  perhaps 
others,   leaders  in  the  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party, 
were  in  favor  of  running  Douglas  as  the  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, in  opposition  to  the  administration  Democratic  party, 
thus  designing  to  crush  out  the  party  of  Seward  and  Lin- 
coln,  between  the  upper  stone  of    Douglas  and  "Anti-Le- 
eompton,"  and   the  nether  stone  of  Buchanan  and  his  Le- 
compton  constitution ;   and  the  outlook  was  gloomy  enough, 
for  Douglas  had  just   been  officially  endorsed    by  his  own 
State  ;  had  the  support  of  the  greatest  Eepublican  editor  in 
the  nation,  and  was  apparently  striding  on,  like  a  Colossus, 
"conquering  and  to  conquer."     On    the  authority  of    Jack 
Grimshaw,  Herndon  fixes  the  date  of  this  meeting  as  "early 
in  1860."     In  this  he  is  in  error;  the  occurrence  was  on  the 
night  succeeding  the  election  of    Douglas,  on  January  5th, 
1859.     The  persons  whom  I  recollect  to  have  been  present 
were  Lincoln,  Dubois,  John  M.  Palmer,  Jo.  Gillespie,  Jack- 
son Grimshaw  and  myself ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  Hatch 
(Secretary  of  State),  Judd  (State  Senator),  and  Peck,  of  Chi- 
cago, were  also  present.     The  proceedings  were  entirely  in- 
formal— and  the  meeting  was  not  held  in  order  to  bring  Lin- 
coln out   for  President.      Palmer  spoke  first;    and  said  in 
substance :  that  this  meeting  was  called  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  expedient  to  longer  try  to  keep  the  party 
afloat,  in  view  of  the  defection  of  Greeley — the  endorsement  of 
Douglas,  etc.     He  said:  "I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  main- 
taining the  party,  and  I  see  no  valid  reason  for  discourage- 
ment,"  etc.,  and  showed  good  reasons  for  proceeding,  undis- 
mayed.    Others   spoke  in  a  similar  strain,  but  no  allusion 
was  made  to  Lincoln's  candidacy,  till  Jesse  K.  Dubois  spoke ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  said:  "And  I  am  also  in 
favor  of  putting  Lincoln  up  for  a  place  on  the  ticket,  either 
for  President  or  Vice-President — one  or  the  other."     This 
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sentiment  was  cheered;  and  when  Dubois  had  concluded, 
Lincoln  was  called  for  and  made  a  modest  speech,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  said,  "As  to  the  matter  of  my  name  on  the 
National  ticket" — when  he  was  stopped  by  several  of  us ; 
and  he  subsided. 

The  "house  divided  against  itself"  speech  of  June  17th, 
1858 — the  joint  debate  with  Douglas — the  speeches  in  Ohio; 
and  notably  the  "Cooper's  Institute"  speech,  constituted  the 
"stock  in  trade"  which  formed  Lincoln's  contribution  to  the 
"wigwam"  convention;  but  the  finesse  which  enabled  his 
friends  to  utilize  that  capital  to  set  off  and  overcome  the 
great  political  capital  which  Seward  had  been  accumulating 
for  many  years,  was  never  exceeded  in  adroitness  and  effect- 
iveness in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  "mint,  anise  and  cummin" — the  bye- 
play,  so  to  speak;  the  real  effective  work  was  thus,  viz.: 

First — The  State  convention  which  met  at  Decatur  in 
the  spring  of  1860  enthusiastically  nominated  Lincoln,  and 
also  injected  into  the  canvass  the  novelty  and  glamour  of 
the  "rail-splitting"  episode :  which  took  like  wild-fire. 

Second — Norman  B.  Judd,  one  of  the  shrewdest  and 
most  effective  of  politicians,  being  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Illinois,  secured  Chicago  as  the  seat  of  the 
convention. 

Third — Keducad  railway  fares  and  other  inducements 
were  secured  to  guarantee  a  large  attendance  of  Illinoisans ; 
and  in  other  ways  the  machinery  of  enthusiasm  was  set  in 
motion  for  Lincoln. 

Fourth — Whereas  the  Indiana  delegation  had  been 
selected  with  the  primary  object  of  securing  general  control 
of  the  Interior  Department,  and  special  control  of  the  Indian 
bureaiT ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  in  part,  had  been 
organized  with  the  intent  of  controlling  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, therefore  it  was  essential  to  pander  to  those  wishes,  in 
order  to  secure  the  delegations,  so  far  as  might  be,  of  those 
States. 
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Fifth — And  to  have  a  good  "send  off"  it  was  needful 
that  Indiana  and  Illinois  should  be  solid  for  Lincoln  on  the 
first  ballot. 

The  two  chiefs  of  diplomacy  in  these  vaiious  movements 
were  Judd,  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  and  member 
of  the  National  Committee :  and  David  Davis,  Judge  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit :  these  men  did  not  like  each  other,  but  never- 
theless, animated  by  the  most  imperious  necessity,  worked 
in  substantial  accord.  Judd  had  already  secured  the  conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Chicago :  and  a  delegation  had  been  se- 
cured from  Illinois,  nearly  solid  for  Lincoln :  the  recusant 
ones  were  prayed  with  and  cajoled,  till  they,  too,  came  over 
to  Lincoln.  Then  William  P.  Dole,  a  crafty  politician  for- 
merly from  Indiana,  and  then  from  Paris,  Illinois,  was  prom- 
ised to  be  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs :  and  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  and  the  Indiana 
delegation  was  thus  secured. 

Next  Yates,  the  candidate  for  Governor  in  Illinois  and 
Lane,  the  candidate  for  Grovernor  from  Indiana,  circulated 
among  the  outlying  delegates  and  assured  them  that  unless 
Lincoln  would  be  nominated,  it  was  useless  for  them  to  stay 
in  the  field — that  with  Lincoln,  both  States  were  sure — with- 
out him,  they  were  hopeless :  and  Indiana,  being  an  October 
State,  that  racket  was  worked  for  all  it  was  worth. 

But  the  crowning  effort,  the  sine  qua  non  of  negotiations, 
was  the  securing  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation :  which  was 
accomplished  "in  the  wee  sma'  hours'*  of  the  day  the  ballot- 
ing was  had.  The  actual  negotiators  on  the  part  of  Lincoln 
were :  Davis,  Swett,  Logan,  Judd  and  Dole  :  and  on  the  part  of 
Cameron:  Reed,  Casey  and  Sanderson:  others  were  con- 
sulted, as  Palmer,  Herndon,  Dubois,  Hatch,  and  others— but 
the  actual  negotiation  was  by  the  parties  I  have  named. 

The  agreement,  as  finally  reached,  was  thus  : 

1.  These  negotiations  shall  be  forever  secret  and  confi- 
dential. 
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2.  Lincoln's  friends  have  no  actual  authority — none 
but  a  moral  right. 

3.  If  Lincoln  shall  be  President — Cameron  shall  have 
a  place  in  his  cabinet. 

4.  And  he  shall  procure  the  indorsement  of  the  Eepub- 
lican  State  Committee, 

What  caused  the  first  trouble  was,  the  lack  of  "verifica- 
tion of  the  powers"  of  the  Illinois  men :  they  had  to  admit, 
not  only  that  they  had  no  authority,  but  even  that  Lincoln 
had  sent  word  written  on  a  newspaper  margin  that  he  would 
be  bound  by  no  bargain:  but  they  urged  that  Lincoln  could 
not  repudiate  the  promise  of  Davis — and  Logan — and  Swett. 
The  demand  for  the  Treasury  and  nothing  else  was  the  next 
point  of  difficulty :  the  Illinois  men  had  in  view  the  wrecking 
of  the  Treasury  by  Buchanan's  Secretary  and  Cameron's 
.  flagitious  record  and  were  firm  in  their  refusal  to  be  limited 
to  that  one  department. 

And  there  was  one  stray  bit  of  humor,  which  was  thus 
narrated:  Palmer  stated  impressively:  "Well,  gentlemen,  it 
is  all  of  no  use  unless  we  get  Lincoln,  for  without  him,  we 
will  lose  both  Ilhnois  and  Indiana."  "Oh!  no!"  almost 
shrieked  Davis,  in  counterfeited  alarm.  "Don't — don't  say 
that,  Palmer,  that  will  ruin  us,"  etc.,  and  this  bit  of  charla- 
tanry had  an  effect  as  was  intended. 

Lincoln  did  not  really  expect  ever  to  be  nominated  before 
the  convention.  In  March  and  April,  1860,  while  he  was  try- 
ing the  "Sand-bar"  case  with  Judge  Higgins,  Lincoln  went 
with  James  W.  Somers  and  me  to  a  minstrel  show  at  Me- 
tropolitan Hall,  in  Chicago.  Said  I :  '^Possibly  in  a  few  weeks 
you  will  be  nominated  for  President  right  here ;"  for  it  was 
the7i  thought  that  the  convention  would  be  held  in  that  hall ; 
his  reply  was,  "It  is  enough  honor  for  me  to  be  talked  about, 
for  it."  And  when  Wm.  N.  Coler,  Esq.,  now  of  New  York, 
came  from  Springfield  to  Chicago  on  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
vention, Lincoln  said  to  him,   "I've  a  good  notion  to  go  up 
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with  you^ — but  I  am  too  much  of  a  candidate  to  be  there,  I 
reckon ;  yet  not  enougli  of  a  candidate  to  stay  away." 

The  "pohtical  necessity"  which  Nicolay  and  Hay  say  de- 
manded Lincoln  before  and  during  the  sitting  of  the  conven- 
tion, was  the  necessity  of  Caleb  B.  Smith  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Interior ;  of  Wm.  P.  Dole  to  be  Commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs;  of  David  Davis  to  be  either  a  Supreme  Judge  or  a 
Cabinet  officer ;  of  Norman  B.  Judd  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister ; 
and  of  Simon  Cameron  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Had 
not  these  political  necessities  existed,  Seward's  great  reputa- 
tion and  his  acknowledged  position  as  leader  of  the  party 
would  have  prevailed  and  Lincoln  would  doubtless  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  an  obscure  one  for  Lincoln  did 
not  shine  except  as  a  leader.  In  a  subordinate  position,  as 
junior  counsel,  etc.,  he  was  very  feeble;  as  a  Cabinet  officer  he 
would  have  been  a  nonentity. 

Apropos  of  our  visit  to  Eumsey  &  Newcomb's  Min- 
strels in  March,  1860,  as  I  have  stated,  the  piece  d'resistance 
— the  star  performance — ^was  as  follows  : 

DIXIE'S    LAND. 


Ethiopian  "walk  round,"  by  D.  D.  Emmett. 

I  wish  I  was  in  cle  land  of  cotton 

'Cimmon  seed  an'  sandy  bottom — 

Look  away — look  'way — away — Dixie's  land. 

In  Dixie's  land  whar  I  was  born  in. 

Early  on  one  frosty  mornin'. 

Look  away — look  'way — away — Dixie's  land. 

Chokus — Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie, 
Hooray !     Hooi'ay ! ! 
In  Dixie's  land  we'll  took  our  stand 
To  lib  an'  die  in  Dixie.        [Repeat.] 
Away — away — away  down  South  in  Dixie. 

Ole  missus  marry  Will — de — Weaber, 
William  was  a  gay  deceaber; 

Look  away,  etc. 
When  he  put  his  arms  around  her 
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He  look  as  fierce  as  a  forty  pounder 
Look  away,  etc. 

Choeus — Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie,  etc. 

His  face  was  sharp  like  a  butcher's  cleaber 
But  dat  didn't  seem  to  greab — er 

Look  away,  etc. 
Will  run  away — missus  took  a  decline,  oh ; 
Her  face  was  de  color  of  bacon-rhiue,  oh! 

Look  away,  etc. 

Chorus — Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dttxie,  etc. 

While  missus  libbed,  she  libbed  in  clover: 
When  she  died,  she  died  all  ober : 

Look  away,  etc. 
How  could  she  act  such  a  foolish  part, 
As  to  marry  a  man  dat  would  break  her  heart? 

Look  away,  etc. 

OHOKUS^Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie,  etc. 

Here's  a  health  to  de  next  ole  missus; 
An'  all  de  gals  dat  want  to  kiss  us: 

Look  away,  etc. 
Now  if  you  want  to  drive  way  sorrow 
Come  an'  hear  dis  song  to-morrow. 

Look  away,  etc. 

Chobus— Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie,  etc. 

Sugar  in  de  gourd  an'  stony  batter, 
De  whites  grow  fat  an'  de  niggahs  fatter; 
""  Look  away,  etc. 

Den  hoe  it  down  an'  scratch  your  grabble 
To  Dixie's  land  I'm  bound  to  trabble. 
Look  away,  etc. 

Choeus — Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie,  etc. 

It  was  then  entirely  new ;  and  was  the  most  extravagant 
minstrel  performance  I  ever  saw.  Lincoln  was  perfectly 
"talien"  with  it :  and  clapped  his  great  hands,  demanding  an 
encore,  louder  than  anyone.     I  never  saw  him  so  enthusiastic. 

The  next  extravagant  enthusiasm  I  saw  was  not  tv'ith  but 
about  him ;  it  occurred  about  three  months  later  at  the  Chi- 
cago wigwam. 
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Singular  to  say,  one  of  the  last  speeches  he  ever  made — 
on  April  10th,  1865,  to  the  Navy  Yard  mechanics — just  four 
days  before  he  was  assassinated — was  about  this  very  piece. 
It  reads  thus  :  "I  see  you  have  a  band :  I  propose  now  clos- 
ing up  b}'  requesting  you  to  play  a  certain  piece  of  music  or  a 
tune ;  I  thought  Dixie  one  of  the  best  tunes  I  had  ever  heard. 
I  had  heard  that  our  adversaries  over  the  way  had  attempted 
to  appropriate  it.  I  insisted  yesterday  we  had  fairly  captured 
it.  I  presented  the  question  to  the  Attorney  General  and  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  our  lawful  prize.  I  ask 
the  band  to  give  us  a  good  turn  with  it." 

Among  the  minor  elements  of  sorrow  in  connection  with 
the  career  of  this  greatest  of  men  is  this,  that  his  last  public 
speeches  should  not  have  been  of  sublime  dignity,  of  which 
he  was  so  fully  capable — and  of  which  he  had  given  so  many 
proofs.     But 

"Man  proposes  and  God  disposes — " 
and  it  probably  is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  tliat  we  do  not  know 
when  our  hour  of  Fate  will  be  struck. 


V. 

MAEY  TODD  LINCOLN. 

The  woman  whom  thoii  gavest  to  be  with  me;  she  gave  me  of  the 
tree  and  I  did  eat.— Gen.  hi. — 12. 

*    *    My  true  and  honorable  M'ife, 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 

That  visit  my  sad  heart.  — Shaks. 

As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 

So  unto  the  man  is  ivoman. 

Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him; 

Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows; 

Useless  each  without  the  other.  — Hiawatha. 


Inasmuch  as  the  lady  of  the  White  House,  is  the  head  of 
the  social  government,  she  cannot  be  ignored,  without  offence, 
in  any  extended  sketch  of  her  husband,  or  his  administration, 
unless,  as  has  happened,  she  be  an  invalid  or  a  recluse :  and 
the  more  pronounced  her  ambition,  and  the  more  brilliant 
her  record  the  more  imperious  the  necessity  that  she  be  not 
unheeded  by  the  Muse  of  History.  Many  distinguished  ladies 
have  been  thus  honored :  some  especially  in  late  days,  have 
been  celebrated,  ad  nauseum;  but  none  in  any  era  of  our  Ke- 
public  have  been  neglected ;  for  they  all  must  of  necessity 
stand  in  "the  waves  of  light  that  beat  about  a  throne." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written,  and  more  im- 
plied about  the  distinguished  lady,  whose  name  is  the  cap- 
tion to  this  article ;  and  while  adulation  plumed  its  loftiest 
flight  when  coupled  with  her  name  while  she  had  her  natural 
defender,  calumny  was  equally  ambitious  when  she  was  left 
defenceless  and  in  a  country  whose  habitual  custom  it  is  to 
honor  and  recognize,  as  well  as  benefit,  the  widows  of 
martyrs   in   its   service,  this   relict    of    its  greatest   patriot 
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and  greatest  martyr :  one  unique  in  both  roles :  while  in  a 
foreign  land,  vainly  seeking  solace  for  more  than  human 
sorrows,  had  her  humble  petition  for  such  (the  usual)  rec- 
ognition rejected  by  the  Senate,  which  used  to  fawn  upon 
and  daily  laud  her  illustrious  husband:  and  rejected  with 
scorn,  at  that :  and  altho'  this  measure  of  tardy  justice  was 
awarded  at  last,  yet  an  indelible  stain  rests  upon  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  its  disparagement  of  the  widow  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  wife  of  his  youth. 

The  tvidow  of  Ahraham  Lincoln!  During  the  night  of 
June  21st,  1791,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  wife  of  the  French 
Monarch,  suffered  terrors  so  insupportable  that  her  hair,  which 
was  of  a  golden  auburn  when  she  entered  the  little  chamber 
at  Varennes,  turned  perfectly  white  during  the  suspense  and 
anguish  of  the  night,  and  she  had  no  such  burden  as  the 
widow  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  during  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
April,  1865,  in  the  little  hall  bedroom  of  the  Peterson  house, 
in  Washington,  when  the  life  of  her  cherished  husband  was 
slowly,  but  surely,  ebbing  away ;  and  when  her  ardent,  highly 
wrought  nature  was  strung  up  to  more  than  its  enduring  ten- 
sion, and  at  last  gave  way.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  at  that  time,  fell 
from  the  loftiest  heights  of  social  power  to  the  lowest  vale  of 
humility,  from  the  highest  estate,  to  the  profoundest  depths 
of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death :  but  an  hour  before,  her 
illustrious  husband  had  said:  "Now,  Mary,  we  will  together 
enjoy  that  happiness  which  the  war  and  the  death  of  our 
Willie,  has  hitherto  prevented."  And  the  cup  of  happiness 
which  she  thought  she  held  in  her  sure  grasp ;  was  in  an  in- 
stant, dashed  from  her  lips. 

On  that  drear — that  awful  night :  she  lost  her  reason 
and  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 

*'  By  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd  and  now  impelled, 
The  intellectual  power,  though  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on, — a  dim  and  perilous  way." 

The  widow  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  strange  land, 
humbly   requested  the   American   Congress  to  grant  her  the 
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same  pension  that  is  granted  to  every  one  whose  allowance 
will  confer  eclat  on  the  grantors — and  it  was  refused.  That 
she  did  or  did  not  need  it,  is  not  in  point :  It  was  a  reasona- 
ble and  usual  request,  and  she  saw  fit  to  make  it :  and  men 
who  saw  that  wretched  woman  throw  herself  vainly  on  the 
dying  body  of  her  husband — a  Nation's  sacrifice — and  im- 
plore him  to  speak  to  her,  joined  in  the  refusal !  I  reassert, 
that  it  was  a  monstrous  National  shame  ! 


Of  all  the  many  worthy  ladies  who  have  done  the  honors 
of  the  Nation  at  the  White  House,  none  have  been  more  am- 
bitious to  excel  than  this  lady,  nor  were  any  more  thoroiighly 
bred  up  in  the  school  of  gentility  than  she. 

She  came  from  a  renowned  and  distinguished  ancestry 
on  both  sides  of  her  house  ;  her  great-grandfather  was  a  Ma- 
jor-General  in  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  three  of  her  great 
uncles  were  respectively  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Governor  of  Michigan.  One  of  her  grand- 
fathers was  also  a  Major-General  of  the  Kentucky  Militia — 
then  a  rare  social  honor.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  eminently  aristocratic  city  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  as,  successively  a  member  of  the 
house  of  delegates  and  State  Senate  of  Kentucky  enrolled 
Mr.  Clay,  Robert  Wickliffe  and  others  of  the  elite  of  Kentucky, 
in  his  constituency.  He  was  likewise  Clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  life 
had  the  rare  honor  of  being  President  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Kentucky  for  twenty  years.  She  even  traced  her  lineage 
back  to  the  feudal  days,  to  an  ancestry  whose  defences  were 
the  moat  and  drawbridge,  and  who  could  muster  a  long  roll  of 
retainers.  Nor  had  the  family  pride  grown  dim  in  her  child- 
hood ;  her  education  and  culture  was  of  the  most  polite  order. 
She  was  educated  at  an  exclusive  French  classical  school — 
her  education  and  conversation  being  both  conducted  in  the 
French  language,    so  that  when  she  left  Madame  Mantelli's 
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school,  where  she  had  been  brilHantly,  bat  superficially,  edu- 
cated, for  Mrs.  Ward's  more  practical  seminary,  she  could 
converse  in  French  quite  as  fluently  as  in  English.  Her 
sisters  had  married  young  men  of  promise  in  Illinois,  and 
thither  in  1839,  abjuring  the  strict  discipline  and  domestic 
tyranny  of  a  step-mother,  she  came  to  reside  with  her  eldest 
sister,  whose  husband  was  a  son  of  Governor  Ed^'ards — who 
had  been  successively  Chief  Justice  of  Kentucky,  Governor  of 
Ilhnois,  and  Minister  to  Mexico,  At  that  time,  a  local  chron- 
icler states;  "she  was  gifted  with  rare  talents,"  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  a  ready  insight  into  the  weaknesses  of 
individual  character,  and  a  most  fiery  and  ungovernable 
temper. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Empress  Josephine,  alike 
v/hile  a  child  on  the  insignificant  isle  of  Martinique  and  while 
a  prisoner  in  the  conciergerie :  was  wont  to  indulge  in  what 
was  then  deemed  an  hallucination,  that  she  was  destined 
to  become  Empress  of  France.  Mary  Todd  had  a  similar 
fancy ;  and  was  wont  to  declare,  while  yet  a  school-girl  in 
Lexington  and  also  a  young  lady  at  Springfield,  that  she 
would  one  day,  be  mistress  of  the  "White  House.  Singular  to 
say,  she  had  two  several  suitors  who  were  each  in  his  own 
way,  the  one  ambitiously  and  v^'ith  ostentation,  the  other  on 
"a  still  hunt,"  plodding  their  several  courses  on  the  rugged 
and  difficult  road — the  via  dolorosa — whose  terminus  is  the 
goal  of  the  supremest  political  ambition — the  White  House. 

"The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth"  in  any 
careers,  and  the  case  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule :  but  this  resolute,  ambitious 
woman  adhered  to  her  predestined  lover  and  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  took  him  for  better  or  worse;  and  left  the  most 
aristocratic  home  in  Springfield,  to  live  in  a  small  room  in 
a  third-rate  hotel  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  a  week  for  both. 
Lincoln  was  too  poor  then  to  buy  or  own  any  sort  of  a  home, 
and  this  plucky  little  woman  shared  his  lot  cheerfully ;  and 
underwent  privations  with  him  hke  a  heroine.    Ail  this  seems 
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to  be  unknown  to  the  public ;  if  she  had  faults,  they  are  mag- 
nified ;  and  her  many  virtues  entirely  obscured.  She  is  well 
known  to  have  stimulated  his  sufficiently  great  but  not  ag- 
gressive ambition,  and  in  four  years  from  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

To  read  the  story  of  a  courtship  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  great  impertinence,  and  withal  exceedingly  dull  reading,  but 
the  romantic  episodes  and  progress  of  this  courtship,  attest 
to  my  mind,  the  presence  of  a  more  substantial  Cupid  than 
the  little  buzzing  nuisance  of  school-girl  fancy,  in  the  affair, 
and  that  the  apparently  ill-assorted  union  of  this  scion  of  the 
"poor  whites"  of  Larue  County,  Kentucky,  with  the  proud 
belle  of  the  "blue  grass"  region,  was  a  match  made  in  Heaven 
for  purposes  of  highest  import  and  of  the  most  imperious  ne- 
cessity ;  and  that  it  is  idle  and  presumptuous  to  discuss  the 
comparative  blame  or  blunders,  if  any,  of  a  matter  ordained 
by,  and  comprehended  within,  the  terms  of  God's  decree. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  some  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
admirers  thought  that  he  should  take  unto  himself  a  wife ; 
and,  accordingly,  provided  a  suitable  young  person,  to  whom 
the  great  philosopher  was  brought.  Sir  Isaac  sat  by  the  di- 
vine being  for  a  long  time,  perfectly  taciturn,  smoking  his  in- 
dispensable pipe,  wholly  absorbed  in  scientific  speculations  ; 
and  utterly  oblivious  of  the  charming  creature,  who  regarded 
him  with  enthusiasm,  and  who  was  patiently  awaiting  some 
proper  demonstration  in  the  line  of  her  mission.  At  last  the 
propitious  moment  came — the  great  man,  in  rapt  contempla- 
tion, seized  her  "lily-white  hand;"  and  selecting  the  index 
finger,  used  it  as  a  convenient  instrument  to  push  down  the 
ashes  and  burning  tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 

And  the  great  Napoleon  (in  contradistinction  to  the  lit- 
tle one)  when  out  on  his  Austerlitz  campaign,  had  been  pro- 
vided with  a  lady  of  rank  to  minister  to  his  baser  nature ; 
and  when  she  was  introduced  to  his  quarters — forgetful  of  the 
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object  of  her  visit,  commenced  to  upbraid  her  for  the  listless- 
ness  of  her  Nation,  and  kept  it  up  till  midnight :  then  referred 
to  the  real  object  of  her  visit.  These  are  unusual  and, 
perhaps,  apochryphal  occurrences.  A  more  probable  and 
usual  incident  is  that  related  of  Washington,  who,  when  a 
British  subaltern  going  from  Winchester  to  Williamsburgh,  on 
a  hasty  commission  from  his  superior  officer :  stoppmg  to  dine 
at  a  planter's  house,  met  the  lovely  widow  Custis :  and 
was  so  fascinated  by  her  charming  manners,  that  it  was  late 
bed-time  before  he  recollected  that  his  horse  had  been  sad- 
dled for  twelve  hours,  awaiting  a  rider. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world — in  public  or  private  life,  women 
have  been  "the  power  behind  the  throne ; "  they  have  led 
monarchs,  statesmen  and  men  by  silken  cords. 

"Man  lias  his  ivill,  but  woman  has  her  way." 
The  notable  exceptions  of  Pitt,  Stephens,  Eandolph,  Sum- 
ner and  Buchanan  are  only  exceptions  to  a  general  law ;  and  it 
will  be  recorded  in  history  that  our  most  signal  Presidential 
failure,  was  the  only  one  who  was  elected  as,  and  persistently 
remained,  a  bachelor. 

Cfesar  was  largely  controlled  by  Cornelia ;  Constantine 
by  Fausta ;  same  of  the  other  Eoman  emperors  ;  and  John  the 
Baptist  was  murdered  to  gratify  a  whim  of  Herodias'  mother. 
Antony's  infatuation  for  Cleopatra  is  the  only  incident  in  his 
career  generally  known.  Lady  Macbeth's  management  of 
her  husband,  tho'  concretely  false,  is  abstractly  true  to  life. 
Napoleon  married  the  widow  Beauharnais,  in  order  to  secure 
the  favor  of  Barras,  whose  mistress  she  then  was :  and  as 
long  as  he  preserved  his  alliance  with  her,  Fate  was  his 
servitor.  Socrates  was  disciplined  in  patience  and  virtue  by 
the  termagancy  of  Xantippe.  Johnson's  devotion  to  his 
hideously  bewigged  and  bepainted  "Tetty"  was  the  ridicule  of 
the  London  wits.  Goethe  embalmed  his  sorrow  for  the  im- 
peded love  of  Charlotte  von  Stein  in  a  German  classic.  John 
Stuart   Mill  declared   that  his  wife  inspired  his  best  work; 
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similarly  George  Henry  Lewes :  in  fact,  Mrs.  Lewes  was  the 
master  mind.  Fenelon's  platonic  attachment  for  Madame 
Guyon  forms  an  interesting  episode  of  history:  Madame 
Maintenon's  ascendancy  over  Louis — to  be  followed  by  the 
baser  attachments  of  Pompadour  and  Du  Barry  are  most 
familiar.  Madame  Tallien's  control  of  her  distinguished 
husband  :  Nelson's  devotion  to  Lady  Hamilton : — George's 
to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert : — the  King  of  Bavaria's  base  passion  for 
Lola  Montez  :  the  late  Czar's  liaison  with  Madame  Dolgorouki : 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  escapade  :  Boulanger's  firm  and  unyield- 
ing attachment  for  Madame  Bonnemain,  which  cost  him  his 
life :  and  Parnell's  debasing  alliance  with  Mrs.  O'Shea — all 
severally  attest  the  ascendency  of  divine  woman  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  appears,  was  very  susceptible 
to  affaires  d'coetir:  and  doubtless  was  largely  controlled  by 
one  to  whom  his  heart  was  surrendered  (as  Jackson  was  by 
his  wife.) 

The  lady  in  question  was  not  without  faults,  but  to  assert 
the  contrary  of  any  one,  has  never  been  successfully  done, 
and  in  case  of  this  distinguished  person,  her  faults,  on  account 
of  the  high  pedestal  whence  she  was  viewed,  were  patent, 
while  her  virtues  were  latent. 

While  on  dress  parade,  her  faults  were  not  only  ap- 
parent but  magnified,  while  her  domestic  virtues  were  hidden 
behind  the  sacred  aegis  of  the  domestic  circle. 

Isaac  N.  Arnold,  who  frequently  visited  the  "Lincoln" 
home,  certifies  that  a  better  ordered  household,  and  one  more 
overflowing  with  a  generous  hospitality,  he  never  saw,  and 
yet  this  lady  had  a  more  exalted  ambition  than  to  be  a 
good  housekeeper. 

She  was,  as  I  have  shown,  of  aristocratic  parentage, 
and  an  illustrious  lineage,  and  she,  herself,  was  a  person  of 
great  and  showy  talents,  prodigious  ambition,  imperious  tem- 
per, and  a  lofty  pride,  stained  with  a  tinge  of  vanity. 

She  desired  to  occupy  an  exalted  position — to  be  paid 
court  to,  to  be  feted,  flattered,  admired,  stared  at,  waited  on, 
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talked  to  and  about,  to  be  tbe  center  of  attraction,  to  make  a 
display,  and  to  wield  loovver.  Such  things  were  well  known 
and  observed  of  all  men ;  she  not  only  took  no  pains  to  conceal, 
but  she  gloried  in  such  vain  performances ;  and  she  was 
judged  chiefly  by  those  facts  apparent  to  the  world,  and  un- 
sparingly condemned. 

But  the  world  does  not,  and  cannot,  know  how  much  it 
is  indebted  to  this  lady  that  her  distinguished  husband's  am- 
bition was  fired  and  stimulated  to  reach  for  the  grand  prize 
finally  awarded  to  him,  nor  how  much  he  was  indebted  to 
her  for  words  of  cheer — of  hope — of  comfort  and  solace,  when 
all  seemed  dark.  The  gayety  and  abandon  of  Lady  Ormsby 
Delmaine  was  more  needful  to  overcome  his  melancholy  than 
the  tinsel  seriousness  of  Sowerby  Creamly,  and  that  his  cher- 
ished wife  met  the  great  President,  "  his  heart  bowed  down 
with  care,"  with  gayety,  light-heartedness  and  sunshine:  was 
perhaps  more  salutary  to  him,  than  if  she  had  been, 

*        *       Perked  up  with  a  glistering  grief, 
"And  wore  a  golden  sorrow." 

Lincoln  thoroughly  loved  his  wife.  I  had  many  reasons 
to  know  this  in  my  intimacy  with  him,  and  she  therefore 
wrought  a  great  influence  over  him.  Now,  was  that  influence, 
in  its  results,  benign  or  malign  ? 

The  answer  to  this,  is  as  clear  to  me  as  any  moral  fact 
which  is  incapable  of  quasi-demonstration  by  experience. 
Lincoln  was  ordained  by  God  to  pilot  the  constitution  through 
the  Scylla  of  rebellion,  and  the  Charybdis  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, and  so  arduous  and  yet  delicate  a  task  required  an 
instrument  of  great  strength  and  delicacy : — a  man  radically 
"suaviter  in  modo  et  fortiter  in  re:" 

"A  man  so  various  that  ho  must  be," 
"Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 

The  emergency  required  a  man  of  great  passions  like 
Jackson — but  of  great  restraints,  like  Washington ;  a  man  of 
pronounced  temper — but  under  supreme  control — like  to 
a  blooded,  high-strung  horse,  yet   feeling  the  bit  and  curb :  it 
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required — mayhap — a  frontier  rail- splitter — but  the  license 
of  the  wilderness,  chipped  off  by  marital  restraint,  or  it 
required  the  abandon  of  the  flatboatman,  curbed  by  attrition 
with  stern,  rigid  social  law. 

To  fulfill  the  mission  cast  upon  him  by  Fate,  he  must 
have  the  strength  of  Goliah,  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  the 
passion  of  Peter  and  the  diplomacy  of  Paul ;  when  smitten 
upon  one  cheek  he  must  turn  the  other,  as  he  had  to  do, 
metaphorically — hundreds  of  times ;  he  must  have  more  than 
the  patience  of  Job  to  act  discreetly  in  his  four  years'  weary 
vigil — nursing  a  sick  and  wounded  constitution  back  to  life  : 
or,  to  put  it  in  other  language,  he  was  a  great,  irregular, 
rough  diamond,  and  required  long  sessions  with  the  lapidary, 
before  his  brilliancy  was  made  manifest :  before  he  was  mer- 
chantable. 

In  his  mysterious  way  of  performing  his  wonders  :  God 
chose  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  be  the  emery,  corundum  and  polishing 
wheels  to  fashion  the  great  emancipator  into  a  fitness  for 
his  mighty  task,  and  the  result  proves  her  eminent  ability  for 
the  work. 

To  him  she  bore  four  children :  with  him  she  sat  by 
the  death-bed,  and  stood  by  the  graves  of  two  of  them; 
she  rejoiced  with  him  in  his  successes,  she  condoled  with 
him  in  his  defeats  ;  in  his  absence  on  the  Circuit,  she  abridged 
her  personal  expenses  and  added  a  needed  second  story  to 
their  modest  home,  and  whenever  she  saw  an  opportunity 
for  his  advancement,  she  stimulated  his  ambition  to  com- 
pete for  it. 

They  were  en  rapport  in  all  the  higher  objects  of  being ; 
when  he  was  nominated  for  President  his  first  act  was  to  go 
home  in  person  to  break  the  glad  tidings  to  her. 

It  is  rare  that  a  man  so  thoroughly  intellectual  as  Mr. 
Lincoln,  makes  a  good  husband,  but  there  was  no  flaw  in  his 
conduct  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  a  devotion  to  matters  of  in- 
tense intellectual  application  would  permit. 

Some  minor  household  matters  probably  did  not  "jibe." 
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The  lady's  training  prompted  her  to  highly  regard  forms, 
conventionalities,  ceremonies,  manner  and  style.  His  rearing 
and  cast  of  mind  impelled  him  to  disregard  all  such  matters ; 
he  desired  naught  but  the  substantial  matters  of  life,  she 
wanted  the  adornments  andgew-gaws  as  well,  and  in  the  vain 
and  never-given-up  attempt  to  make  him  a  mechanical,  as 
he  was  a  substantial,  gentleman ;  she  persisted  with  energy, 
not  wholly  without  methods  of  doubtful  graciousness. 

And  we  find  the  great  emancipator  possessed  of  an 
equanimity  and  patience,  which  captivated  the  masses,  while 
it  tired  out  petulant  grumblers,  like  Greeley,  Phillips,  etc., 
which  enabled  him  to  force  unwelcome  policies  on  his  Cabinet, 
on  Congress  and  on  the  nation;  which  allowed  him  to  bear 
his  "faculties  with  meekness,"  and  finally  to  restore  peace 
to  his  bleeding  country,  and  give  physical  freedom  to  the 
blacks  and  political  freedom  to  the  whites.  Had  Andy  John- 
eon,  with  his  unbridled  temper,  have  attempted  this,  he  would 
not  have  got  through  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  but  for 
the  domestic  discipline  which  Mr.  Lincoln  underwent,  he  too 
might  have  failed  as  signally.  That  the  nation  is  largely  in- 
debted to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  for  its  autonomy,  I  do  not 
doubt ;  as  to  the  full  measure  thereof,  only  God  can  know. 

Her  woman's  life  was  almost  supremely  miserable,  ex- 
cept her  four  years  at  the  White  House,  and  even  then,  it 
was  beclouded  by  the  current  anguish  of  her  illustrious  hus- 
band and  which  he  strove,  ineffectually  to  conceal,  and  by 
the  death  of  her  child,  Willie.  But,  much  of  the  time  she 
was  radiant  with  happiness ;  she  took  no  account  of  the  in- 
evitable and  approaching  end,  and  even  had  her  husband's 
administration  reached  its  prescribed  limit,  she  would  prob- 
ably have  been  as  reluctant  to  leave  as  Eve  was  to  leave  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

For  five  weary  and  heart-broken  weeks,  this  wretched 
woman  tossed  uneasily  on  her  bed  at  the  White  House — now 
a  melancholy  scene  of  disorder  and  pillage — once  the  theatre 
of  her  brilliant  social  triumphs : — her  reason  awry,  conscious 
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she  was  but  a  "tenant  at  sufferance, "  and  that  she  would 
soon  be  driven  forth,  an  exile  from  happiness,  without  a 
home,  to  commence  life  anew,  as  she  had  done,  twenty-three 
year's  before ;  but,  alas !  with  no  aid  from  the  strong 
arm  and  prolific  brain,  now  stilled  in  death. 

A  heartless  world  awaited  her  coming: — sensitive  to  her 
delinquencies,  but  oblivious  of  her  virtues,  and  while  states- 
men and  the  elite  of  the  Nation  had,  erst,  been  eager  to  show 
her  obeisance ;  there  were  none,  now,  so  poor  as  to  do  her  re- 
verence, and  with  poor  little  heart-broken  Tad  clinging  to 
her  hand,  she  sadly  left  the  White  House,  and  recommenced 
the  tortuous  journey  of  life ;  which,  through  foreign  lands 
and  an  insane  asylum,  terminated  at  the  martyr's  grave  at 
Oak  Kidge. 

Her  eldest  son  having  married  and  "gone  to  himself,"  the 
cup  of  her  misery  now  overflowed  by  the  death  of  her  young- 
est and  favorite  child,  and  she  was  then  alone  : — yes,  alone! 
she  who  had  once  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  view. 

On  May  19th,  1875,  she  was,  by  a  jury  of  Chicago's 
eminent  men,  adjudged  insane,  and  committed  to  "a  private 
hospital  at  Batavia,  Illinois,  and  was,  by  the  formal  verdict 
of  a  jury,  legally  and  conventionally  (though  not  in  fact) 
"restored  to  reason"  on  June  15th,  1876. 

And  her  last  public  appearance  is  thus  described  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Sun.  I  have  rarely  read  anything 
so  pathetic. 

"When  the  Amerique  reached  New  York  a  throng  was 
assembled  on  the  dock  and  a  greater  throng  was  in  the 
street  outside  the  gates.  During  the  tedious  process  of  work- 
ing the  ship  into  her  dock,  there  was  a  great  crush  in  that 
part  of  the  vessel  where  the  gang  plank  was  to  be  swung. 
Among  the  passengers  who  were  here  gathered  was  an  aged 
lady.  She  was  dressed  plainly.  Her  face  was  furrowed, 
and  her  hair  was  streaked  with  white.  This  was  the 
widow  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  was  almost  un- 
noticed.    She  had  came  alone  across  the  ocean,  but  a  neph- 
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ew  met  her  at  quarantine.  She  had  spent  the  last  four 
years  in  the  South  of  France.  When  the  gang  plank  was 
finally  swung  ahoard,  Mme.  Bernhardt  and  her  companions, 
including  Mme.  Columbier — of  the  troupe,  were  the  first  to 
descend.  The  fellow  voyagers  of  the  actress  pressed  about 
her  to  bid  adieu,  and  a  cheer  was  raised  which  turned  her 
head  and  provoked  an  astonished  smile  as  she  stepped  upon 
the  wharf.  The  gates  were  besieged  and  there  was  some  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  in  the  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  the 
actress  to  the  hotel.  She  temporarily  waited  in  the  freight 
office  at  the  entrance  to  the  wharf.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  nephew,  walked  toward  the  gate.  A 
policeman  touched  the  aged  lady  on  the  shoulder  and  bade 
her  stand  back.  She  retreated  with  her  nephew  into  the 
line  of  spectators,  while  Manager  Abbey's  carriage  was  slowly 
brought  in,  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  handed  in  and  the  carriage 
made  its  way  out  through  a  mass  of  struggling  longshores- 
men  and  idlers  who  pressed  about  it,  and  stared  in  at  the 
open  windows.  After  it,  went  out  the  others,  who  had  been 
passengers  on  the  Amerique,  Mrs.  Lincoln  among  the  rest.'' 
From  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  Oct.  1880. 

Thenceforward  she  found  a  welcome  home  at  her  sister's 
house  in  Springfield,  where  she  was  a  prey  to  many  strange 
delusions :  and  finally,  on  July  16th,  1882,  died  of  paralysiS;  in 
the  same  house  whence  as  a  girl,  she  wood  and  won  her  illus- 
trious husband :  within  whose  walls  she  pledged  her  affections 
and  fealty  to  him,  for  "better  or  worse:" — and  from  whose 
door,  forty  years  before,  she  had  gone  out  into  the  "wide, 
wide  world,"  leaning  on  the  stalwart  arm  of  her  husband,  to 
commence  her  checkered — her  sad,  career. 

And  the  physician  of  her  last  illness  and  dying  hours 
testified,  that  she  was  an  exceptionally  intellectual,  brilliant 
and  interesting  woman,  and  that  what  was  mistermed  by  her 
own  and  her  husband's  enemies,  an  uneven  and  imperious 
temper,  was,  in  reality,  a  cerebral  disease. 
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"If  it  were  so,  it  were  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  she  answered  it." 

The  successor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  triumphal 
tour  through  the  world  :  government  vessels  were  placed  at  his 
service,  and  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  were  officially 
instructed ;  and  foreign  governments  officially  requested,  to 
bestow  on  him  the  highest  honors,  and  it  was  done,  and  no 
royal  personage,  either  of  fact  or  fable,  ever  made  a  progress, 
so  thickly  strewn  with  flowers. 

But  the  desolate,  broken-hearted  widow  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln went  abroad  twice,  in  order  to  find  some  solace  for  her 
perturbed  spirit  and  had  no  higher  consideration  shown  her 
than  to  a  steerage  passenger :  what  her  money  entitled  her 
to,  she  got,  and  no  more ;  and,  as  has  been  seen,  on  her  re- 
turn home  to  die,  to  the  land,  saved  and  regenerated  by  the 
assiduous  labors,  and  bleeding  sacrifice  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band— her  welcome  was  the  impudent  and  brutal  order  of  a 
flunkey,  armed  with  a  club,  to  yield  her  right  of  way  to  the 
conquering  march  of  a  soiled  crowd,  who  thronged  to  pay 
court  to  a  French  actress,  with  a  truly  Parisian  record : 
*        *    " 'Tis  true, 'tis  pity,  and  pity 'tis, 'tis  true." 


And  each  four  years  since  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  liberator 
of  the  colored  race,  was  stricken  down  in  its  behalf,  has  seen 
the  colored  men  from  a  dozen  states,  representatives  of  the 
disenthralled  race,  assembling  in  National  Convention,  armed 
with  the  balance  of  power,  and  voting  in  concert  for  the  men 
of  strategy  or  the  long  purse,  when  the  son  of  their  emanci- 
pator— the  son  of  him  to  whom  they  owe  their  all,  was  not 
mentioned  by  them,  probably  not  thought  of  by  them. 


VI. 

HIS  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  CHAEACTERISTICS. 

He  surpassed  all  orators  in  eloquence,  all  diplomatists  in  •wisdom, 
all  statesmen  in  foresight,  and  the  most  ambitious  in  fame. 

— John  James  Ingalls. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  man  of  rebellion  times,  the  one  match- 
less among  forty  millions  for  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  period,  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

— James  Longstkeet. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  passions,  and  yet  he  held  them  well  at  bay. 

,    »    ,    He  was  a  shrewd  man,  a  long-headed  man,  a  man  of  deep 

and  profound  policies.    He  was  a  curious  man.  a  mystery  and  a  riddle. 

— Heendon. 

Through  one  of  those  freaks  of  nature,  that  produce  a  Shakespeare 
at  long  intervals,  a  giant  had  been  born  to  the  poor  whites  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  sense  of  superiority  possessed  President  Lincoln  at  all 
times.  — DoNN  Piatt. 

He  was  the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

—Edwin  M.  Stanton,  in  1865. 


Whosoever  shall  attempt  to  portray  or  study  the  man, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  will  find  himself  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  uneven  and  heterogeneous  phases  of  his  individuality  and. 
character. 

In  his  physical  man  he  was,  in  no  sense,  an  ideal ;  his 
arms  and  legs  were  disproportionately  long,  his  feet  and  hands 
were  abnormally  large,  his  features  were  course,  his  hair  was 
unkempt :  there  was  no  majesty  in  his  deportment  and  no 
grace  in  his  manners  ;  his  gait  was  awkward  and  ungainly, 
his  gestures  were  angular  and  eccentric ;  even  in  illustrating 
his  anecdotes,  by  various  movements  of  his  ungraceful  body, 
the  entertainment  was  enhanced  by  the  awkwardness  and 
grotesqueness  of  his  movements. 
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While  bis  face,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  was  homely, 
yet  it  was  in  no  sense  repulsive.  The  expression  of  his  face 
when  lit  up,  was  significant  of  genius,  and  the  traces  of  deep 
reflection  and  melancholy  exhibited  in  his  eyes  marked  him 
as  an  extraordinary  man,  and  his  countenance  when  in  re- 
pose was  the  saddest  I  have  ever  known. 

In  abilities  he  was  the  equal  of  Gladstone,  Gambetta,  Bis- 
marck or  Webster ;  in  achievements  he  was  equal  to  Mahomet, 
Columbus,  Luther,  Napoleon  or  the  aggregate  Continental 
Congress. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  as  essential  a  pro- 
duction as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  much  a  char- 
ter of  liberty  to  Man,  as  indispensable  to  the  resistless  march 
of  enlightenment. 

To  save  a  government  of  forty  millions  of  people  from 
premeditated  destruction  by  two-fifths  of  its  members,  to  pre- 
serve its  autonomy  against  the  assault  of  millions  of  men  in 
arms,  to  baffle  the  leading  powers  of  the  world  in  a  diplo- 
matic struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  Eepublican  Government ; 
these  were  more  heroic  achievements  than  any  wrought  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  while  to  open  the  prison-house  of 
bondage  of  four  millions  of  Men,  whose  servitude  was  guaran- 
teed by  law  and  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land,  and  assure  liberty  to  them  and  their  de- 
scendants forever,  was  an  unique  moral  achievement,  unsur- 
passed in  history. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  string  of  glittering 
generalities,  and  contained  "a  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but 
broken  to  the  hope:"  for,  eighty  years  after  its  promulgation, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  judicially  declared  that 
one  class  of  Americans  had  no  rights  which  any  man,  citizen 
or  foreigner  was  bound  to  respect ;  yet  this  renowned  docu- 
ment was  the  crowning  glory  of  our  early  statesmen.  But 
Abraham  Lincoln  conceived,  planned,  promulgated  and 
brought  the  nation  to  the  support  of,  a  declaration  of  emanci- 
pation from   chattel   slavery  of  four  millions  of  Americans, 
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and,  incidentally,  from  political  servitude  of  over  forty  mill- 
ions of  men  and  their  descendants. 


In  one  of  Thackeray's  satires,  is  introduced  three  several 
figures,  the  first  being  the  wig,  robes  and  high-heeled  shoes, 
in  statuesque  attitude,  such  as  were  then  worn  by  kings  ;  the 
second,  a  diminutive,  crooked  and  ugly  little  man,  leaning 
helplessly  on  a  cane ;  the  third,  this  same  contemptible  crea- 
ture, standing  in  the  high  shoes,  encased  in  the  royal  robes, 
and  adorned  with  the  majestic  wig. 

The  first  was  called  "Rex,"  the  second  "Ludovico,"  and 
the  third,  being  the  other  two  combined,  "Ludovico  Eex  :"  the 
moral  of  which  was  that  the  complete  king,  when  dissected, 
was  found  to  be  a  composite  of  an  insignificant  mannikin, 
and  a  great  deal  of  trappings — pasteboard,  tinsel  and  velvet. 

This  extravagant  satire  reveals  a  palpable  truth,  for 
there  is  an  universal  curiosity  on  the  part  of  men  to  analyze 
the  character  of  the  head  of  their  state  and  to  divorce  the  real 
man  from  the  adventitious  surroundings. 

In  the  case  of  President  Lincoln  this  curiosity  is  empha- 
sized by  his  sudden  advent  into  fame,  his  wonderful  genius, 
the  antithesis  of  his  conduct,  the  colossal  work  which  he  per- 
formed, and  the  resplendent  lights  and  deep  shades  of  his 
character. 

He  presented  to  the  world  the  appearance  of  being  at 
once  the  most  melancholy  and  the  most  jocund  of  men ;  his 
administration  was  apparently  a  composite  of  the  most  pro- 
found responsibility  and  also  of  laissez  faire;  he  combined 
within  himself  the  strangely  diverse  roles  of  head  of  the  State 
in  the  agony  of  civil  war,  but  he  was  likewise  the  court  jester : 
and  supremely  eminent  in  both  characters. 

It  was  this  combination  of  the  "grave  and  gay,"  of  the 
"lively  and  severe,"  that  induced  such  diverse  judgment, 
and  frequently  so  much  misjudgment,  of  this  remarkable  man 
during  his  administration ;  that  led  many  acute  critics  and 
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sedate  observers  to  conclude  and  lament — that,  by  accident, 
a  wag  had  got  into  the  Presidential  chair,  and  that  while  the 
nation  was  given  over  to  conflagration,  this  Nero  of  the  19th 
century  was  fiddling  on  its  ruins.  But  the  astute  observer 
cannot  fail  to  discern,  in  this  antithesis  of  responsibility  and 
puerility,  of  wisdom  and  buffoonery,  of  philosophy  and  wit, 
of  judicious  administration  and  laissez  faire,  a  natural  har- 
mony, like  the  tension  and  relaxation  of  the  strung  bow,  or  the 
exhaustion  and  recuperation  of  the  busy  brain. 

And  observation  from  an  higher  altitude,  and  from  a 
more  disinterested  standpoint,  engendered  a  more  correct  and 
felicitous  judgment,  which  has  been  thus  graphically  and 
correctly  expressed :  "He  was  great,  not  merely  by  the  force 
of  genius— and  only  the  word  Genius  will  describe  the  power 
of  intellect  by  which  he  guided  himself  and  his  country 
through  such  a  crisis — but  by  the  simple,  natural  strength  of 
his  character.  *  *  *  He  seemed  to  arrive  by  instinct — 
by  the  instinct  of  a  noble,  unselfish  and  manly  nature — at 
the  very  ends  which  the  highest  of  political  genius,  the  longest 
of  political  experience,  could  have  done  no  more  than  reach. 
He  bore  himself  fearlessly  in  danger,  calmly  in  difficulty, 
modestly  in  success." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  native  simplicity  of  character,  kindness  of 
heart,  and  the  utter  guilelessness  which  were  characteristic  of 
him  at  all  times,  were  emphasized  in  the  day  of  his  great 
exaltation. 

No  satirist  could  find  a  subject  for  his  mocking  pencil  in 
that  sad,  anxious  face :  he  was  magnanimous  to  a  fault : 
revenge  was  not  sweet  to  him :  "with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,"  was  a  literal  rule  of  his  action:  to  his 
generous  soul,  the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues  was  charity. 
As  Raskin  says :  "An  infinitude  of  tenderness  is  the  chief 
gift  and  inheritance  of  all  the  truly  great  men." 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world:  this  was  a  man!" 
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He  was  modest,  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  manner,  sym- 
pathetic and  cordial  in  social  contact.  He  was  common- 
place and  winsome,  yet  dignified,  but  not  repelling,  and  was 
entirely  unassimilated  :  no  person  could  feel  any  restraint  or 
backwardness  in  his  presence:  the  latch -string  to  his  sym- 
pathy was  always  out,  and,  when  not  handicapped  with  mel- 
ancholy, the  door  to  his  genial,  hearty  and  sunshiny  nature 
was  always  wide  open.  His  sad  countenance  aroused  uni- 
versal sympathy :  his  bonhomie,  geniality  and  humor  drew 
all  men  involuntarily  to  him :  his  physiognomy  was  indica- 
tive both  of  great  perception  and  equally  of  great  reflection : 
his  wonderfully  expressive  eyes  indicated  keen,  shrewd  dis- 
cernment, deep  penetration  and  patient  and  continuous  reflec- 
tion, as  well  as  life-long  and  earnest  sorrow. 

"His  changing  face,  what  pen  can  draw? 
Pathetic,  l:indly,  droll  or  stern, 
And  with  a  glance  so  quick  to  learn 
The  inmost  truth  of  all  he  saw." 

Those  who  originally  supposed  that  Lincoln's  greatness 
was  entirely  fortuitous,  ascertained  their  error  as  events  were 
unfolded :  and  all  subsequent  research  confirms  the  view  that 
he  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  if  not,  indeed,  of  all 
time.  John  J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  a  keen  critic,  says  of  this 
matchless  man,  that  "he  surpassed  all  orators  in  eloquence, 
all  diplomatists  in  wisdom,  all  statesmen  in  foresight,  and 
the  most  ambitious  in  fame." 

His  perception  was  slow,  calculating,  methodical  and 
accurate  :  no  glamour  of  romance  or  illusion  of  fancy  gilded 
any  object  in  his  view.  While  the  vision  of  ordinary  men 
would  invest  objects  with  various  of  the  prismatic  colors, 
according  to  their  education,  sympathies,  antipathies  or  affini- 
ties, Lincoln's  mental  view  united  all  the  colors  of  the  prism, 
and  saw  with  the  cold,  colorless  light  of  unerring  and  exact 
truth. 

No  figure  of  speech,  however  apt  or  startling,  could  con- 
ceal or  obscure  a  fact :  no  prestige  of  authority  could  sup- 
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plant  the  truth :  no  sophistry,  however  cunning,  could  escape 
detection.  Nothing  was  magnified  or  minnified  to  him :  no 
disguise  could  hide  the  true  object  from  his  penetrating  gaze, 
and  he  saw  objects  much  more  completely  and  comprehen- 
sively than  any  one  else  :  in  point  of  fact,  his  mental  vision 
was  perfect :  thus  a  practical  man  would  see  the  utility  alone, 
a  poet  would  see  none  but  the  ideal  qualities,  and  a  clown 
would  see  the  ludicrous  elements,  and  none  other :  but  Lin- 
coln would  see  everything  that  all  men  combined  could  see, 
and  perhaps  something  more. 

He  saw  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  client's  case,  unin- 
fluenced in  the  least  degree  by  his  retainer,  or  by  his  preju- 
dices. When  Stephens,  Hunter  and  Campbell  came  with 
proposals  for  peace,  those  proposals  were  entertained  with 
no  greater  consideration,  by  virtue  of  the  distinguished  mes- 
sengers who  bore  them,  than  if  they  had  been  sent  by  mail. 
When  Clay,  Thompson  and  Holcomb  desired  to  come  from 
Canada  to  talk  about  peace,  Lincoln  saw  their  crafty  design 
beneath  the  masli  of  diplomacy.  When  Seward  claimed  to 
be  a  great  diplomat,  because  he  had  been  a  public  man  in 
other  capacities,  Lincoln  saw  through  the  pretensions  to  the 
actual  merit  itself.  When  Douglas  claimed  that  he  had  in-' 
vented  or  discovered  the  great  principle  of  "popular  sove- 
reignty," and  that  it  was  a  "big  thing,"  Lincoln  stripped  the 
lion's  skin  off  of  the  poor  donkey  of  a  sophism,  and  showed 
plainly  the  enormity  of  the  attempted  humbug.  He  perceived 
that  the  crime  of  the  Confederates  was  a  political  one,  and  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  conceive  any  idea  of  inflicting  other 
than  a  political  punishment.  Had  he  lived,  his  administra- 
tion would  not  have  perpetrated  the  folly  of  paying  $100,000 
for  Jeff  Davis,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  a  year,  discharged 
him  because  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  him. 

Thus  did  his  cold,  colorless  intellectual  perception  look 
out  upon  a  composite  world,  wherein  truth  and  error ,  fact  and 
fancy ,  logic  and  sophistry,  were  fused,  blended,  interwoven 
and  welded  together  like  the  union  of  ores  and  their  bases,  in 
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the  world  of  matter ;  and,  in  his  mental  view,  the  truth,  fact 
and  logic  were  separated  from  the  dross,  as  skillfully  as  the 
assayer  withdrav/s  the  pure  gold  from  the  quartz  with  which 
it  had  been  interlocked  for  thousands  of  years.  He  had  the 
faculty  of  patient  and  continuous  reflection  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree ;  he  held  a  subject  in  the  focus  of  his  mental  vision  with 
the  grip  of  a  vise ;  he  would  pursue  a  complicated  problem 
through  its  various  sinuosities,  nor  would  he  release  it  till  he 
understood  it  in  all  its  parts.  He  never  had  a  superior  in 
this  nation  in  resolving  a  complex  subject  into  its  simple  ele- 
ments. In  this  quality  he  was  as  effective,  without  being  so 
dramatic,  as  Webster,  and  as  logical  as  Calhoun,  with  the 
addition  that  he  presented  the  results  of  his  research  and  an- 
alysis in  more  simple  terms  and  much  clearer  to  the  common 
apprehension. 

While  we  were  traveling  in  anti-railway  days,  on  the  cir- 
cuit, and  would  stop  at  a  farm-house  for  dinner,  Lincoln 
would  improve  the  leisure  in  hunting  up  some  farming  imple- 
ment, machine  or  tool,  and  he  would  carefully  examine  it  all 
over,  first  generally  and  then  critically ;  he  would  "sight"  it  to 
determine  if  it  was  straight  or  warped :  if  he  could  make  a 
practical  test  of  it,  he  would  do  that;  he  would  turn  it  over 
or  around  and  stoop  down,  or  lie  down,  if  necessary,  to  look 
under  it ;  he  would  examine  it  closely,  then  stand  off  and  ex- 
amine it  at  a  little  distance ;  he  would  shake  it,  lift  it,  roll  it 
about,  up-end  it,  overset  it,  and  thus  ascertain  every  quality 
and  utility  which  inhered  in  it,  so  far  as  acute  and  patient  in- 
vestigation could  do  it.  He  was  equally  inquisitive  in  regard 
to  matters  which  obtruded  on  his  attention  in  the  moral  world  ; 
he  would  bore  to  the  center  of  any  moral  proposition,  and  care- 
fully analyse  and  dissect  every  layer  and  every  atom  of  which 
it  was  composed,  nor  would  he  give  over  the  search  till  com- 
pletely satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  know,  or  be 
learned  about  it. 

His  reading  was  more  desultory  and  less  profound  than 
that  of  any  man  of  his  own  time,  if  not,  indeed,  of  any  time ; 
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he,  himself,  once  said  to  me  that  he  had  never  read  a  novel 
clear  through ;  he  did,  however,  read  copiously  in  the  Bible, 
and  he  read  Shakespeare  through,  and  much  of  it  over  and  over 
again.  Those  two  great  books  of  the  world  (to  not  immedi- 
ately speak  of  the  divine  character  of  the  former)  commended 
themselves  to  his  peculiar  and  original  mind,  because  they  ab- 
jured all  conventionalism,  discarded  all  precedent,  left  the 
beaten  tracks  of  thought  and  authority,  and  were  entirely  orig- 
inal. 

By  virtue  of  his  omnipotence  of  mental  view  (if  I  may 
use  that  term),  it  was,  that  Lincoln  would  not  take  anything  on 
faith  or  trust ;  that  he  would  not  walk  in  any  beaten  path ;  that 
he  must  make  his  own  analysis ;  that  he  considered  and  tested 
all  things  as  if  he  was  the  first  man  and  totally  without  guide 
or  precedent. 

His  mental  vision  being  thus  different  from  the  vision  of 
mankind  in  general,  gave  rise  to  odd  and  peculiar  modes  of 
expression :  hence  it  was  that  he  made  so  many  illustrations  by 
anecdotes ;  the  range  of  ordinary  language  was  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  his  range  of  thought  and  desire  of  expression.  If 
it  be  not  irreverent  (and  I  certainly  do  not  so  design),!  am 
reminded  of  the  similarity  of  the  methods  of  inculcating  truth 
adopted  by  our  Saviour,  and  those  practiced  by  Lincoln ;  the 
former  employed  parables,  and  the  latter  anecdotes ;  and  both 
illustrated  and  enforced  their  meaning  much  more  emphati- 
cally than  could  be  done  by  abstract  language. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  method,  system  or  order  in  his  ex- 
terior affairs ;  he  had  no  library,  no  clerk,  no  stenographer ; 
he  had  no  common-place  book,  no  index  rerum,  no  diary. 
Even  when  he  was  President  and  wanted  to  preserve  a  memo- 
randum of  anything,  he  noted  it  down  on  a  card  and  stuck  it  in 
a  drawer  or  in  his  vest  pocket.  But  in  his  mental  processes 
and  operations,  he  had  the  most  complete  system  and  order. 
While  outside  of  his  mind  all  was  anarchy  and  confusion,  in- 
side all  was  symmetry  and  method.     His  mind  was  his  work 
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shop ;  he  needed  no  office,  no  pen,  ink  and  paper ;  he  could  per- 
form his  chief  labor  by  self-introspection. 

Nor  was  Lincoln,  of  necessity,  physically  alone,  when  in 
a  state  of  complete  mental  seclusion.  I  have  frequently 
seen  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  Court  in  session,  with  his  mind 
completely  withdrawn  from  the  busy  scene  before  his  eyes,  as 
completely  abstracted  as  if  he  was  in  absolute  and  unbroken 
solitude. 

I  can  recollect  of  two  distinct  occasions  when  he  saw  me 
plainly,  and  shook  hands  with  me,  rather  mechanically,  yet 
with  apparent  intelligence,  and  notwithstanding  this,  he  re- 
peated the  same  performance,  but  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm, 
within  one  hour  thereafter,  assuring  me  that  I  was  mistaken,  that 
he  had  not  spoken  to  me  before,  that  day.  These  solitary 
habits,  the  jocular  and  grotesque  side  of  his  character :  his 
intense  and  inordinate  caution  and  secretiveness,  as  well  as 
his  desire  to  avoid  all  display,  constitute  sufficient  and  ample 
reasons  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  ordinary  persons  who  expect 
great  results  to  be  ostentatiously  done,  to  understand  and 
realize,  that  Lincoln  was  a  marvelously  great  man — a  char- 
acter as  great  as  his  deeds,  and  having  a  logical  position  in 
politics  and  statesmanship. 

In  his  social  life,  characteristics,  tastes  and  habits,  he 
was  the  most  simple,  guileless,  and  unsophisticated  man  that 
it  was  possible  to  be.  At  the  table,  he  ate  what  came  first, 
without  discrimination  or  choice :  whatever  room  at  the  hotel 
came  handy  or  whatever  bed  he  came  to  first  he  took  with- 
out criticism'or  inspection ;  if  the  fire  needed  replenishing  and 
no  one  was  at  hand,  he  made  no  inquiry  or  complaint,  but 
hunted  up  an  axe,  took  off  his  coat,  and  went  vigorously  at 
work  at  the  wood  pile.  In  a  law  suit,  even  with  others,  he 
would  either  make  the  chief  argument,  or  examine  the  wit- 
nesses, or  search  out  authorities,  draft  the  pleadings,  affidavits 
or  motions,  and  even,  if  necessary,  run  of  errands  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case.  If  any  lawyer,  old  or  young,  wanted  as- 
sistance or  advice,  he  was  always  ready  and  patient  to  accord 
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it ;  no  one,  however  humble,  felt  any  constraint,  in  his  presence, 
at  any  time:  nor  did  any  one,  despite  his  clownish  antics,  feel 
any  inclination  or  possess  any  warrant,  to  become  unduly  fam- 
iliar or  take  liberties  with  him.  After  he  was  elected  President, 
I  recollect  of  traveling  with  him,  and  of  taking  especial  notice 
of  his  kindly  and  unostentatious  little  courtesies  to  our  fel- 
low travelers,  especially  to  those  of  the  humbler  sort. 

The  most  salient  of  Lincoln's  intellectual  qualifications 
was  his  infallible  and  remorseless  logic — his  ability  to  an- 
alyse any  complex  proposition  ,  and  to  resolve  it  into  its  sim- 
ple elements,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  array  all  those  elements 
so  plainly  to  the  simplest  comprehension,  that  all  minds, 
little  or  great,  could  then  see  the  truth  and  the  error  clearly : 
nor  did  he  put  his  terms  of  ratiocination  upon  stilts  or  in 
classical  attire — he  unravelled  the  mysteries  of  abstruse  truths 
or  fallacies  and  translated  them  into  words  of  one  or  two 
83'llables.  No  unprejudiced  sensible  man  could  disagree  with 
him,  but  he  never  would  attempt  to  combat  or  reason  with 
prejudice;  he  used  no  cajolery — no  intimidation  or  seductive 
wiles  to  convince  either  a  judge  or  jury,  or  popular  audience, 
or  finally,  the  great  American  nation. 

As  an  original  and  independent  political  philosopher  he 
belongs  to  the  immortal  galaxy  which  includes  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison,  and  in  his  mental  processes  and  opera- 
tions, he  observed  the  most  complete  system,  method  and  or- 
der. His  clear  perception  and  vigorous  reasoning  faculties 
forbade  him  from  taking  anything  at  second-hand ;  he  must 
grind  everything  through  the  mill  of  his  own  logic:  and  as 
Herndon  says :  "Though  mankind  has  been  gathering,  ar- 
ranging and  classifying  facts  for  thousands  of  years,  Lin- 
coln's peculiar  standpoint  could  give  him  no  advantage  of 
other  men's  labor.  Hence,  he  tore  up  to  the  deep  founda- 
tions, all  arrangements  of  facts,  and  coined  and  arranged 
new  plans  to  govern  himself. " 

He  had  the  greatest  faculty  for  abstraction  of  any  man 
I  ever  knew ;  his  eyes,  when  turned  inward,  conveyed  no  im- 
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pression  of  exterior  objects  to  his  mind.  I  have,  often,  seen 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  scene,  but  entirely  oblivious  of 
all  that  was  passing  before  his  very  eyes. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  was  not,  however,  a  miraculous  being — a 
prodigy — like  Joan  of  Arc,  for  example,  but  he  was  a  marve- 
lously  great,  altho'  an  extremely  uneven  man,  and  by  this 
idiosyncracy  of  history,  of  his  fastening  himself,  on  Douglas, 
was  borne  on  to  the  opportunity,  which  comes  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years,  of  achieving  colossal  fame :  fame  as  great 
as,  and  more  honorable  than,  that  of  Csesar,  Mahomet  or  Na- 
poleon— a  fame  like  that  of  Moses,  Paul,  Luther  or  Washing- 
ton— a  fame  which  shall  endure  until  the  heavens  shall  be  no 
more. 

But  while  the  opportunity  was  great,  the  man  was 
equally  so,  and  the  p)ure  and  exalted  fame  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  mosaic  of  the  chance,  and  of  the  ability  to  rightly 
improve  it. 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  assumed  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  the  national  affairs  were  unique,  the  situation 
unprecedented,  and  a  grave  crisis  actually  at  hand,  and  that, 
by  his  own  wonderful  genius,  he  administered  the  government 
through  its  era  of  difficulty,  with  success :  the  fact  also,  that 
he  had  no  previous  experience  to  guide  him  in  this  wonderful 
career : — these  strange  facts,  promjjt  the  natural  inquiry : 
what  was  the  intellectual  and  moral  basis  for  these  wonderful 
achievements,  for,  as  already  indicated,  Lincoln,  though  a 
prodigy  of  intellectual  and  moral  force,  was  not  a  lusus 
naturae,  but  derived  his  inspiration  through  his  perceptive  and 
reflective  organs  by  methods,  common,  in  form,  to  all  men, 
but  differing  only  in  degree. 

His  faculty  for  reconstructing  moral  propositions  was 
quite  as  great  as  was  that  for  dissecting  and  analyzing  them. 
As  a  moral  philosopher  he  belongs  to  the  galaxy  which  in- 
cludes Newton,  Galileo,  Kousseau,  Spinoza,  Bentham  or 
Chatham,  while,  in  the  domain  of  concrete  politics,  he  was 
without  a  peer  or  rival,   in  his  originality  and   boldness  of 
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view,  accuracy  of  prognostication,  and  practical  method  of 
execution. 

His  prophecy  of  emancipation — for  that  is  its  hidden 
meaning — in  the  "house  decided  against  itself"  speech ;  and 
consummation  of  emancipation  by  his  proclamation ;  have 
never  been  excelled,  in  the  recorded  list  of  high  intellectual 
achievements,  since  Fame  kept  a  record. 

He  stood  amid  all  trials,  firm,  upright,  undaunted.  His 
individuality  was  marked  and  pronounced :  he  stood  out 
among  men,  in  bold  relief,  sui  generis.  He  was  grand,  gloomy 
and  peculiar,  and  *  *  *  -^^g  wrapped  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  own  originality ;  he  was  like  Luther,  Napoleon, 
Pitt,  Andrew  Jackson  or  John  Brown  in  distinct,  unassimula- 
ted  individuality. 

The  contrast  between  his  feeble  grasp  and  dull  apprehen- 
sion of  the  petty  affairs  of  existence  and  the  keen  perception 
and  masterly  treatment  of  those  great  movements  which 
engage  the  attention'  of  the  Muse  of  history,  was  radical.  He 
never  seemed  to  have  outgrown  his  guilelessness  and  sim- 
plicity, but  in  matters  of  the  highest  import  which  can  engage 
the  human  mind,  he  continued  to  grow  and  wax  great  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

He  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree  than  that  of  any  other 
statesman  known  to  fame,  the  power  and  faculty  of  clear 
and  comprehensive  statement ;  in  this  respect,  he  waa  so 
clear  and  lucid,  that  it  was  easy  to  follow  his  arguments ;  his 
language  was  composed  of  plain  Anglo-Saxon  words  and  al- 
most always  absolutely  without  adornment ;  his  arguments, 
though  logical  and  profound,  were  conveyed  to  the  mind  by 
such  easy  ai^proaches,  that  the  ordinary  understanding  could 
readily  grasp  and  comprehend  them. 

Inasmuch  as  his  view  and  aj)prehension  of  things  were 
8iii  generis,  as  we  have  said  before,  so  his  modes  of  expression 
were  sui  generis  also  ;  not  only  were  his  methods  of  statement 
different  from  those  of  all  other  men,  but  he   illustrated  and 
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enforced  his  meaning  very  largely  by  anecdotes  and  character 
illustrations. 

He  had  no  regard  for  trivial  things,  or  for  mere  forms, 
manners,  politeness,  etiquette,  official  formalities,  fine  clothes, 
routine,  or  red  tape ;  he  disdained  a  bill-of-fare  at  table ;  a 
programme  at  theatre,  or  a  license  to  get  married.  The 
pleadings  in  a  law  suit,  the  formal  compliments  on  a  social 
introduction,  the  exordium  or  peroration  of  a  speech,  he 
either  wholly  ignored  or  cut  as  short  as  he  could. 

State  dinners — levees — and  the  magniloquent  and  hypo- 
critical forms  of  diplomacy,  were  "gall  and  wormwood"  to 
him. 

He  did  not  favor  or  countenance  slander  or  other  suits 
in  tort;  he  contemned  all  irrelevant  questions  in  a  legal 
examination;  he  was  terribly  impatient,  if  any  lawyer,  in 
arguing  a  case,  "beat  about  the  bush"  or  talked  "wide  of  the 
mark,"  or  at  random,  in  tha  case ;  he  had  little  patience  with 
litigation,  except  such  as  grew  naturally  out  of  business  af- 
fairs, or  the  necessary  exigencies  of  social  life.  In  all  his 
political  campaigns,  the  flags  and  bunting  were  nothing  to 
him ;  he  was  thinking,  rather,  of  the  statistics,  how  many  votes 
were  probable,  and  what  the  tendencies  of  political  thought 
were,  to  change  opinions  and  votes. 

He  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  office  of  bailiff  or 
crier  of  a  court,  door-keeper  of  a  legislative  or  congressional 
body,  floor-walker  in  a  store,  drum-major  of  a  band,  or  even, 
of  a  mayor  of  a  city. 

I  have  known  of  his  writing  messages  of  some  consider- 
able importance  to  his  secretaries  and  others  on  the  back  of 
a  card ;  he  once  sent  me  to  General  McClellan  on  an  im- 
portant matter,  with  a  note  written  on  an  extremely  atten- 
uated slip  of  paper.  I  have  also  known  of  his  sitting  down 
on  the  curbing  of  the  walk  between  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  the  war  department  to  write  a  note  on  his  knees  for  im- 
mediate delivery.  I  once  wrote  him  a  long  letter  about  a 
case  in  which  I  desired  to    retain   him,  and  he  returned  my 
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letter  to  me  with  this  endorsement :  "'Count  me  in.  A. 
Lincoln." 

He  shunned  all  adventitious  aids,  he  abhorred  all  "rings" 
or  "cliques,"  he  belonged  to  no  church,  to  no  club,  to  no 
secret  society ;  he  asked  no  man  to  endorse  for  him :  if  he 
solicited  aid  in  his  political  projects,  as  he  frequently  did,  it 
was  not  by  cajolery,  or  as  a  special  favor  to  him,  but  that  the 
great  cause  at  issue  might  be  fostered  and  promoted,  and  he 
put  his  desire  and  request  squarely  on  its  merits.  When  his 
nomination  was  the  most  remote  of  possibilities  at  Chicago, 
Dubois  telegraphed  him,  at  Davis'  request,  that  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana  would  vote  for  him  if  he  would  promise  to  put 
Cameron  and  Smith  in  the  Cabinet.  He  promptly  replied : 
"I  authorize  no  bargains,  and  will  be  bound  by  none.'' 
He  could  not  be  induced  to  take  any  interest  in  municipal  or 
other  local  affairs.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  he  went  to 
the  Legislature  four  several  times;  but  after  he  came  to 
maturity,  he  was  not  considered  except  in  connection  with 
national  politics.  He  was  tendered  and  refused  the  positions, 
first  of  Secretary,  then  of  Governor,  of  Oregon  Territory,  by 
President  Taylor ;  he  was  quite  regularly  voted  for  by  the 
Whigs  for  United  States  Senator,  and  was  the  leading  candi- 
date'of  the  anti-Nebraska  party,  as  it  was  called,  in  1854, 
and  was  also  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party,  in  1858 
— but  he  never,  for  one  moment,  entertained  any  thought  of 
being  governor,  or  judge,  or  any  other  local  or  state  office. 
It  would  have  been  considered  absurd  to  propose  him  for 
chairman  of  a  meeting  or  a  convention.  Immersed  in  politics 
as  he  was  for  his  whole  manhood's  life,  he  never  presided 
over  a  caucus  or  political  meeting. 

He  eschewed  all  diplomatic  or  stately  terms ;  could  not 
be  induced  to  speak  of  his  house  as  the  Executive  mansion, 
but  termed  it  "this  place,"  or  of  his  room  at  the  Capitol  as  the 
"President's"  room;  he  disliked  exceedingly  to  be  called  "Mr. 
President,"  and  he  requested  persons  with  whom  he  was  quite 
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familiar  and  saw  often  to  call  him  plain  "Lincoln;"  lie 
always  si^oke  of  the  war  as  "this  great  trouble." 

Of  a  great  cavalry  raid,  which  filled  the  papers  with 
glowing  exultation,  but  failed  to  cut  off  the  communications 
which  it  had  been  designed  to  destroy,  he  briefly  said :  "That 
was  good  circus-riding;  it  will  do  to  fill  a  column  in  the 
newspapers,  but  I  don't  see  that  it  has  brought  anything  else 
to  pass." 

Largely  by  reason  of  his  propensity  to  discard  non-es- 
sentials it  was  that  he  did  believe  in  Grant,  who  was  always 
ready  to  fight,  without  reviewing  or  intrenching,  and  lost  all 
faith  in  McClellan,  who  was  always  ready  to  review  and  in- 
trench, but  never  ready  to  fight. 

To  Lincoln's  practical  mind,  the  business  and  object  of 
the  army  was  io  fight,  and  not  to  review,  intrench  and  organ- 
ize as  the  end  in  view.  He  was  always  saying  to  McClellan, 
'^You,  must  act."  When  he  found  that  Grant  would  fight  as 
a  fixed  rule  of  action,  that  atoned,  in  his  opinion,  for  all  his 
minor  delinquencies.  Some  philanthropists  came  to  Lin- 
coln, with  horror  depicted  on  their  countenances,  while  Grant 
was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  protest  against  the  appalling  sacrifice 
of  life.  Lincoln  listened  to  their  protests,  but  all  he  would 
reply  was,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders:  "Hefir/hts!"  And 
when  some  zealots  came  running  to  the  President  with  the 
information  that  Grant  was  drunk  at  an  important  engage- 
ment, having  been  known  to  have  several  jugs  of  whisky  at 
headquarters,  Lincoln  responded:  "I  wish  I  could  send  each 
of  our  generals  a  jug  of  that  same  whisky." 

While  he  was  still  comparatively  obscure,  some  people 
attempted  to  honor  him  by  naming  their  children  after  him. 
I  personally  knew  this  was  distasteful  to  him.  I  once  asked 
him  if  the  town  "Lincoln"  was  named  after  him,  as  indeed 
it  was.  "Well,  yes,  I  believe  it  was  named  after  I  was, "  re- 
plied he. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  worked  slowly,  like  the  ponderous 
ocean   steamer's   engine.     His    "off-hand"   judgments    and 
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conclusions  were  not  reliable ;  he  was  not  a  good  business 
man,  as  the  world  understands  that  term ;  he  needed  time 
for  consideration  and  reflection ;  he  could  do  nothing  reliably 
well  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I  have  occasionally  known 
of  his  hastily-formed  and  immature  opinions  to  be  wrong. 

Young  Johnson  stole  a  watch,  and  every  element  of  proof 
was  present ;  yet  Lincoln,  speaking  of  it,  said  :  "The  whole 
case  is  here :  The  watch  was  where  he  might  have  taken  it, 
and  it  was  found  where  he  might  have  left  it."  But  that  was 
not  the  whole  case  at  all — nor  any  approach  to  it ;  that  was 
the  superficial  reasoning  of  a  very  callow  youth ;  that  was  not 
even  the  strong  point  of  the  case — let  alone  the  whole  case. 

In  an  important  chancery  case,  I  informed  him  that  our 

adversary  had  taken  the  deposition  of and  had  proved 

so-and-so — very  damaging  to  our  side.  Lincoln  jumped  at  a 
wrong  conclusion  at  once.     "Oh !  we  can  break  that  down 

easily,  for served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary."     There 

was  no  basis  for  this  conclusion,  for  he  was  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  honored  citizens. 

Again  he  said :  "The  other  night  1  went  out  to  drive  up 
my  cow  and  calf.  I  found  the  calves  all  together,  and  away 
from  the  cows,  and  I  didn't  know  my  calf  well  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  the  others — still  I  picked  out  one  that  I 
thought  was  mine.  Presently  that  identical  calf  went  and 
sucked  my  cow,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  mine."  Now  that  is 
notprecise — not  like  the  logical  Lincoln  in  the  higherrealms. 
It  was  not  demonstration,  as  Lincoln  claimed,  but  only  pre- 
sumption, and  I  have  known  other  instances  similar  in  kind. 

While  Mr.  Lincoln's  analysis  of  any  problem  was  uner- 
ring, he  was  not  a  profound  judge  of  men ;  and  he  was  fre- 
quently deceived  in  that  respect ;  his  charity  and  honliomie 
lod  him  to  ascribe  a  goodness  to  humanity  of  which  it  was 
unworthy,  and  thus,  his  judgment  about  men  was  blinded, 
and  frequently  inaccurate. 

His  will  was  inflexible  and  unyielding  when  matters  of 
principle   were    concerned,  but    when    the    claims    of  erring 
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humanity  intervened,  his  tender,  sympathetic  heart  oftimes 
overruled  his  conscience  and  will;  and  he  erred  on  the  side  of 
mercy. 

He  was  ahvays  ready  to  grant  favors,  but  he  rarely 
asked  any ;  and,  certainly,  never  pressed  his  claim ;  he  was 
consciously  self-reliant,  and  could  stand  alone.  Judge  Davis 
would  never  even  walk  to  the  Court-House  alone,  if  he  could 
possibly  prevent  it;  he  must  be  attended;  he  usually  expected 
all  the  lawyers  to  attend,  and  woe  to  any  who  were  habitually 
remiss.  Douglas  always  had  a  crowd  along  when  he  went  to 
a  political  meeting,  but  Lincoln  would  quits  as  lief  go  entirely 
alone;  and  if  he  was  in  a  melancholy  or  abstracted  mood, 
would  prefer  to  do  so. 

He  possessed  a  genius  for  practical  statesmanship,  which 
was  equal  to  all  emergencies  which  presented  themselves. 
Unhappily  for  the  nation,  the  time  to  test  his  statesmanship 
fully  was  denied  to  him :  but  no  doubt  seems  to  exist  any- 
where that,  had  he  escaped  the  assassin's  vengeance,  he 
would  have  brought  the  nation  through  its  era  of  reconstruc- 
tion with  far  more  signal  success  than  he  piloted  it  through 
the  Btorm  of  civil  war ;  for  in  that  event,  his  task  would  have 
been  one  of  statesmanship  alone,  and  he  would  not  have  been 
handicapped  with  the  imbecility,  jealousies  and  insubordina- 
tion of  military  leaders ;  nor  dependent  upon  the  "irony  of 
fate"  and  the  accidents  of  war. 

The  configuration  of  his  mind — both  what  he  possessed 
and  what  he  lacked — constituted  the  basis  for  practical 
statesmanship :  his  analytical  power — his  incisive  logic — his 
quality  of  deep  and  earnest  penetration  into  the  essence  of 
intangible  things  ; — his  sagacity  and  profound  search — his 
intense  secrecy, — enabled  him  to  work  out  to  a  solution  the 
several  intricate  problems  of  statemanship  submitted  to  him 
as  accurately  as  a  mathematician  works  out  abstruse  examples 
in  figures  and  symbols ;  while  his  lack  of  faith,  his  distrust  of 
precedent,  and  his  indifference  to  theories  tended  negatively 
to  the  same  results. 
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External  considerations  all  concurred  to  direct  his 
powers  in  the  direction  of  practical,  rather  than  theoretical, 
statesmanship;  his  almost  total  lack  of  education,  and  his 
attrition  with  people  of  similar  drawbacks,  had  a  tendency  to 
divert  and  concentrate  all  his  mental  energies  within  himself 
rather  than  to  dissipate  them  in  a  versatility  of  mediocre 
affairs. 

This  unique  man  was  worthy  of  all  the  laudation  he  has 
received ;  his  character  was  sturdy,  vigorous,  resolute,  cour- 
ageous, self-poised  and  self-reliant. 

*    *    *    "With  least  pretense, 
Kich  in  saving  common  sense, 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are. 
In  his  simplicity  sublime." 

"Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 
Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power — 
Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  Kumor  flow 
Thro'  either  babbling  world  of  high  or  low, 
Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewed  from  life. 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe." 


A  satirical  adherent  of  the  lost  cause  took  occasion  to 
inflict  his  puny  revenge  upon  Lincoln,  for  throttling  seces- 
sion, by  purging  himself  of  a  feeble  pasquinade,  to  the  effect 
that  his  highest  ambition  was  to  search  for  tall  individuals 
like  himself,  and  measure  altitudes  with  them;  and  that 
what  little  time  was  left  after  the  diversion  was  given  over  to 
story-telling. 

This  was  in  the  best  style  of  southern  wit :  but  it  was  so  far 
from  having  even  a  faint  blush  of  truth ;  that  no  man  ever  so 
thoroughly  consecrated  himself  to  his  duties  and  responsi- 
lity.  Except  when  he  was  asleep,  his  mind  was  in  a  con- 
tinual condition  of  wrestling  with  the  intricate  problem,  "how 
to  save  the  Union." 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  his  book,  while  comparing 
him  with  Danton,  Eobespierre  and  Csesar,  nevertheless  admits 
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that,  "the  Union  with  him,  in  sentiment,  rose  to  the  sublimity 
of  a  rehgious  mysticism." 

If  Lincoln  could,  like  an  average  workman,  have  quit 
work  at  sundown  and  resumed  at  sunrise,  and  had  one  day  in 
seven  for  recuperation,  his  cares  would  not  have  worn  out  his 
soul  and  body,  prematurely.  "I  laugh  because  I  must  not 
cry :  that's  all — that's  all,"  said  he,  despairingly, 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  such  a  prodigy  of  physical  height 
as  to  find  no  rivals,  but  in  a  comparative  measurement  of 
human  achievement,  he  had  not  an  equal  among  his  contem- 
poraries this  wide  world  over.  Nay,  in  a  retrospect  of  all 
historic  annals,  how  many  are  the  names  that  are  worthy  to 
be  placed  as  high  on  the  scroll  of  fame  as  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln ! 

He  was  as  logical  as  Calhoun,  and  as  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Union  as  Calhoun  was  to  place 
above  the  Union  the  suicidal  dogma  that  our  glorious  Union 
is  but  a  flimsy  league  of  States. 

He  was  as  incisive  and  trenchant  in  debate  as  Webster, 
but  lacking  in  the  grandiose  style  and  majestic  presence  ;  but 
Lincoln,  unlike  Webster,  was  as  massive  in  his  uprightness 
and  political  ethics  as  in  his  mental  qualities. 

Mr.  Clay  organized,  and  by  his  individuality  and  adhe- 
siveness, maintained  a  powerful  party,  but  he  always  led  it 
to  predestined  defeat ;  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  no  ostentation  or 
display,  electrified  the  loyal  masses  of  the  nation,  and  organ- 
ized victory  in  the  greatest  war  in  History ! 

Jefferson's  illogical  political  S3^stem  containing  "the 
word  of  promise  to  the  ear,"  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, but  "broken  to  the  hope,"  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions 
did  not  last  one  century :  Lincoln's  regenerated  Union  has  a 
strength  and  massiveness  which  promises  to  endure  for  many 
centuries,  while  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  will  be  as  en- 
during as  civilization,  and  its  consequences  will  project  into 
eternity. 

Jackson  was  the  man  of  action  of  this  country ;  he  over- 
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threw  its  financial  system,  and  the  party  which  opposed  him, 
as  well  as  the  enemies  within  his  own  party,  and  established 
his  own  policy  and  dynasty :  but  no  sooner  had  he  retired  to 
the  obscurity  of  his  plantation  life,  than  his  whole  political 
theory  vanished, — 

"Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision: 
Leaving  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  Lincoln's  work  will  perish? 
that  his  policy  will  be  reversed  ?  that  slavery  will  ever  be  re- 
habilitated ?  that  secession  will  be  again  mentioned,  except 
as  a  horrible  reminiscence  ? 

Hamilton  was  the  greatest  statesman  of  this  continent, 
before  Lincoln,  but,  unlike  Lincoln,  his  policy  withheld  power 
from  the  masses.  The  genius  of  our  people  will  not  confide 
power  to  a  class,  and  however  specious  in  theory  Hamilton's 
policy  was  it  was  early  repudiated  by  the  nation :  but  Lincoln 
died,  the  best  beloved  American  of  all  time,  and  his  policies 
are  as  enduring  as  the  constitution  itself. 

There  is  no  serious  doubt  among  confident  judges,  that 
had  Lincoln  lived  to  complete  his  second  term,  his  genius 
would  have  mounted  higher,  and  shone  out  more  brilliantly  in 
reconstructhag  the  nation,  and  in  evoking  political  order  from 
the  chaos  of  revolution,  than  it  did,  in  bearing  the  country 
safely  on  his  Atlantean  shoulders,  through  the  baptism  of  fire. 
He  had  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  loyal  heart  of  the  nation : 
he  occupied  a  position  of  supreme  power,  which  he  gained 
by  his  preeminent  charity  and  beneficence,  no  less  than  by 
his  recognized  and  transcendant  fitness  for  the  place.  Hav- 
ing always  exhibited  a  spirit  of  magnaminity,  forbearance 
and  charity,  never  excelled  by  an;^^  human  being ;  he  would 
have  wooed  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  overthrown  and  van- 
quished, and  had  his  health  and  spirits  endured,  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  would  have  been  forced  into  a  third  term 
by  the  spontaneous  acclaim  of  those  erring  children  of  the 
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Funnj  South  whom  he  had  dealt  with  in  such  a  spirit  of  mag- 
nanimity. 

I  once  said  to  Mr.  Lincohi :  "Notwithstanding  the  vener- 
ation I  have  for  Mr.  Clay,  I  think  he  was  bent  by  circumstan- 
ces from  what  he  deemed  the  right  course ; "  to  which  Lin- 
coln replied :  "Mr.  Clay  was  bent  by  circumstances  as  little 
as  any  public  man  of  our  history,"  and  he  then  informed  me 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  Clay  to  carry  through  his  com- 
promises and  difficult  measures.  He  said:  "When  Mr.  Clay 
wanted  to  carry  an  important  measure,  he  drew  it  uj)  in  such 
a  way  as  to  embody  his  own  idea  as  nearly  as  he  could,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  be  offensive  to  those  whose  aid  was  in- 
dispensable— he  then  presented  it  to  the  strong  men  whose 
help  he  must  have  or  whose  opposition  he  must  stifle,  and 
who  were  of  strong  wills  and  either  argued  them  into  its  sup- 
port, or  made  such  concessions  and  modifications  as  they 
insisted  on,  or  added  palatable  features  to  suit  them,  and 
thus  got  a  powerful  force  enlisted  in  behalf  of  his  measure  : — 
then  he  visited  the  members  of  feeble  wills  and  simply  bullied 
them  into  its  support  without  yielding  one  iota  to  them." 

The  close  observer  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  career  will  find 
something  of  this  policy  in  his  administration  ;  of  which  the 
way  he  accomplished  emancipation  is  a  noted  instance.  In 
the  first  place,  he  urged  compensated  or  voluntary  emanci- 
pation ;  he  urged  it  on  the  border  states : — and  finally,  he 
drew  up  a  message  asking  congress  to  appropriate  $300,000,- 
000  to  pay  the  slave-holders  for  their  slaves,  which  the  cabinet 
being  unanimously  opposed  to,  he  accepted  as  the  voice  of 
popular  sentiment  and  withheld  it : — then  issued  his  Pro- 
clamation, with  a  shrewder  purpose  than  the  public  was 
aware  of : — for  as  a  lawyer,  he  knew  it  was  of  no  inherent  ulti- 
mate value,  if  unsupported.  The  first  Proclamation  was 
tentative,  and  the  second,  the  same  :  but  they  pointed  out  to 
congress  the  necessity  to  which  the  nation  was  reduced,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  an  impetus  to  the  recruiting  of 
our  army,  and  the  consequences  were,  the  victories  at  Vicks- 
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burgh  and  Gefctysburgli,  which  changed  the  whole  character, 
of  the  war,  and  the  proposal' in  congress  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution so  as  to  inhibit  slavery. 

The  latter  was  a  sine  qua  non,  and  Lincoln  knew  it ;  he 
designed  to  restore  to  the  South,  the  rule  of  the  leading 
social  and  political  classes,  and  he  also  divined  that,  as  they 
had  the  undoubted  right,  they  would  restore  slavery ;  also 
that  the  slaves  would  revolt,  and  that  the  "bloody  pro- 
cesses" of  San  Domingo  would  be  in  great  danger  of  repeti- 
tion : — hence  a  constitutional  amendment  was  indispensa- 
ple,  and,  to  effect  this,  his  administration  was,  by  its  action, 
pledged,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  measure  lacked 
two  votes  of  the  requisite  number  in  the  lower  House. 

Then  at  that  critical  juncture,  the  imperious  and  arbi- 
trary will  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (which  was  seldom  brought 
into  requisition),  was  made  manifest.  He  was  bound  that 
that  measure  should  pass,  at  all  hazards.  And  he  sent  for 
two  members  of  congress,  representing  the  two  divisions  of 
political  sentiment,  and  said  to  them  impressively  and  em- 
phatically :  "I  am  President  of  the  United  States,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  power,  and  that  measure  must  pass,"  and  it 
was  thoroughly  understood  in  congress  that  it  had  to  he  done. 
And  it  was  done. 

I  myself  once  witnessed  a  similar  manifestation  in  the 
unofficial  Lincoln  on  May  29th,  1856,  in  his  speech  at  the 
Bloomington  convention,  which  I  notice  elsewhere : — when 
(drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height)  he  said,"  AVe  ivont  go 
out  of  the  Union,  and  you  shan't."  The  manner,  and  effect 
were  both  indescribable. 

Firmness  and  undaunted  resolution  were  conspicuous 
traits  in  his  character.  On  the  Circuit,  about  minor  matters, 
when  he  once  made  up  his  mind  he  would  not  yield  one  par- 
ticle, although  the  whole  of  us  opposed  him.  And  when  it 
came  to  the  gravest  official  matters  he  was  equally  firm  and 
unyielding.  He  reinstated  McClellan  in  command  in 
August,  1862,  against  the  unanimous  protest  of  his  cabinet, 
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and  he  kept  him  there  till  after  Antietam,  against  the  protest 
of  nearly  every  public  Union  man  in  the  nation. 

He  retained  Lamon  as  marshal  of  the  district,  although 
the  Senate  demanded  his  removal. 

He  also  retained  Seward,  although  his  dismissal  was  also 
urged  by  most  of  the  senators. 

He  proclaimed  Emancipation  against  the  desire  of  every 
one  except  the  Eadical  element. 

And  he  pardoned  convicted  deserters  and  others  against 
the  protest  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  all  the  generals. 

I  can  usually  analyze  and  dissect  the  character  of  men 
whom  I  know  with  intimacy,  and  am  enabled  to  square  their 
actions  by  some  sort  of  rule,  but  however  much  I  may  have 
studied  Lincoln,  from  a  close  and  intimate  acquaintance,  or 
by  the  light  of  contemporaneous  history,  he  is  still,  even  now, 
to  me,  an  incomprehensible  man.  His  achievements  of 
statesmanship  had  a  grandeur,  massiveness  and  aspiration 
as  enduring  and  sublime  as  the  towering  peaks  of  Mount 
Shasta,  while  the  wit  of  his  hours  of  ease  was  indescribably 
grotesque,  inane  and  ridiculous.  Some  of  his  buffoonery 
could  not  be  excelled,  or  even  equalled  by  any  performance  in 
the  saw-dust  ring,  while  his  two  several  inaugural  addresses, 
his  Gettysburgh  speech,  his  letter  to  his  Springfield  neighbors, 
several  of  his  messages  to  Congress,  and  even  some  of  his 
fugitive  productions,  are  matchless  save  by  such  performances 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington's  farewell 
address  or  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne. 

In  his  melancholy  moods,  the  exuberant  fountains  of 
his  pleasantry  and  mimicry  were  completely  sealed  and  frozen 
up,  but  when  the  black  fit  passed  by,  he  could  range  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,  with  the  greatest  facility. 

His  face  was  the  most  mobile  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen 
him  while  betraying  a  silly  and  inane  expression,  also  while 
animated  with  the  most  over-flowing  spirit  of  fun  and  mischief ; 
likewise,  when  feeling  profound  contempt,  armed  with  the 
most  cruelly   quizzical   expression,  and,  anon,  in  seasons  of 
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the  visitation  of  that  awful,  mysterious  melancholy,  with  a 
face  as  inexpressibly  sad — much  sadder  than  that  of  Dante 
or  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  I  can  well  apj)reciate  and  respond 
to  what  the  artist  Carpenter  said :  that  his  was  the  saddest 
face  in  repose  that  he  ever  saw. 

He  called  his  Cabinet  together  once,  at  a  critical  time,  in 
the  dreary  year  1862.  While  waiting  for  Mr,  Blair  he  took 
out  of  a  handy  drawer  a  book  of  mercantile  and  studied 
wit,  by  Artemus  Ward,  and  read  an  entire  chapter  to  his  dis- 
tinguished auditors ;  then  laying  aside  his  book  and  his  gro- 
tesque humor  together,  and  assuming  his  normal  look  of 
weariness  and  melancholy,  he  drew  out  of  the  same  drawer, 
and  in  a  reverent  mood,  worthy  of  the  occasion,  read  the  great 
State  paper  of  the  AVestern  Hemisphere  of  all  centuries — the 
Charter  of  Liberty  to  four  millions  human  beings  and  their 
posterity  for  ever. 

His  favorite  books  were  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Burns,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  letters,  Baldwin's  Flush  Times 
of  Alabama  and  Eecollections  of  A.  Ward,  Showman. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  curious  melange  of  almost  supreme 
greatness  and  boyish  vacuity  as  was  compressed  in  this 
unique,  uneven  and  incomprehensible  man  ? 


Mr.  Lincoln  never,  at  any  time,  did  anything  for  dramatic 
effect,  and  his  mental  processes  were  furtive  and  secret. 

When  the  time  for  action  came,  and  could  not  be  post- 
poned, he  acted  resolutely,  firmly  and  advisedly,  but  none 
but  himself  knew  the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  his  decis- 
ion was  attained.  As  Leonard  Swett  has  said  to  me  more 
than  once:  "You  cannot  tell  what  Lincoln  is  going  to  do  till 
he  does  it ;"  or  as  Amzi  McWilUams  once  said,  during  an  im- 
portant criminal  trial :  "Lincoln  will  pitch  in  heavy  now,  for 
he  has  hid." 

No  element  of  his  character  was  more  clearly  outlined 
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or  more  plainly  defined  than  this ;  from  this  habit  came  his 
ability  to  act  independently,  and  with  mature  judgment.  He 
was  self-poised  and  self-reliant  because  he  had  considered 
his  proposed  lines  of  action  in  all  their  bearings,  and  had 
reached  definite  conclusions. 

This  fundamental  and  controlling  habit  of  caution  and 
secrecy  was  especially  prominent  and  marked  where  politics 
were  concerned.  In  all  his  letters,  where  politics  was  the  sole 
theme,  they  are,  without  a  single  exception,  expressly  enjoined 
to  be  confidential ;  likewise,  in  general  letters  where  a  stray 
allusion  is  made  to  politics,  the  same  caution  is  suggested. 

In  1858,  he  was  very  anxious  that  Daniel  Stickles  should 
run  for  the  Legislature  in  Piatt  county.  He  knew  that 
Stickles  could  be  elected  and  that  he  would  support  Lincoln 
for  Senator,  and  he  feared  that  if  he  was  known  in  the  affair, 
it  would  be  defeated  ;  so  he,  being  at  Chicago,  requested  me 
to  go  to  Piatt  to  the  convention,  and  keep  my  mission  very 
secret,  and  see  nobody  but  Stickles  and  Oglesby  on  the 
subject.  He  expressed  the  greatest  solicitude  that  I  should 
succeed  in  my  mission,  and  equal  anxiety  that  I  should  keep 
it  profoundly  secret.  When  I  got  ready  to  go,  I  found  him 
entertaining  a  party  of  eastern  men  at  the  Tremont  House, 
but  he  at  once  left  them  and  walked  with  me  to  the  depot, 
where,  for  an  half  hour  before  the  train  started,  he  indoc- 
trinated me  with  his  views. 

A  committee  of  clergymen  called  on  him,  on  the  I3tli  ol 
Septembei',  1862,  and  urged  him  to  issue  an  emancipation 
proclamation.  He  received  them  courteously,  listened  to 
them  with  interest,  and  argued  against  its  expediency,  while 
the  fact  was  that  he  had  written  the  Proclamation  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  his  Cabinet  two  months  before,  and  would  have  is- 
sued it  long  before  the  clergymen  got  there,  only,  in  deference 
to  Seward's  opinion,  he  withheld  it  till  his  army  should  achieve 
a  victory.  The  succeeding  week  Swett  visited  him,  and  Lin- 
coln talked  over  the  whole  subject  again  and  in  opposition  to 
it  then.     On   September  20th   he  was  ready  to  issue  it,  but 
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night  came  on  before  he  quite  finished  it,  and  he  held  it  till 
Monday,  the  22d,  when  he  issued  it.  Similar  secrecy  in 
minor  matters  I  have  known  him  to  employ  frequently. 

Take  the  case  that  Welles  mentions  :  Soon  after  he  was 
inaugurated,  the  question  was  presented  whether  Fort  Sumter 
should  be  provisioned  or  abandoned,  and  Seward  and  the 
Cabinet  generally  and  Scott  were  in  favor  of  abandoning  it. 
The  President  listened  to  all,  but  gave  no  sign  himself,  but 
did  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  how  many  vessels  he  could 
make  effective  to  aid  the  revenue  servir;e,  the  Cabinet  having 
no  idea  that  it  related  to  Fort  Sumter  at  all.  And  so  the  idle 
discussion  went  on,  while  the  President  was  maturing  a  plan 
for  provisioning  Sumter ;  and  when  the  time  came,  he  sud- 
denly announced  to  his  Cabinet  his  intention  to  make  the 
attempt  to  supply  the  fort ;  and  his  inquiry  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  two  weeks  previously,  was  part  of  the  plan.  And 
this  was  precisely  like  his  tactics  in  lawsuits  on  the  Circuit. 
The  first  his  colleagues  in  a  case  would  know  his  view  of  it 
would  be  in  his  speech  to  the  jury,  and,  as  likely  as  not,  it 
would  be  entirely  out  of  line  with  the  whole  management  of 
the  case  theretofore. 

The  President's  secretiveness  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  recently,  evoked  by  the  death  of  ex- 
Vice-President  Hamlin.  Mr.  Nicolay  wrote  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  Mrs.  Hamlin,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  assure 
her  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  desire  was  that  her  distinguished  hus- 
band should  have  again  been  the  yoke-fellow  on  the  ticket  in 
1864.  Col.  Alexander  K.  McClure  took  exception  to  the 
statement,  and  a  spirited  newspaper  controversy  ensued,  in 
which  Nicolay  adhered  to  his  statement,  and  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  its  correctness  the  testimony  of  Hon.  Burton  C.  Cook, 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  the  Convention  ;  while 
McClure  enlisted  many  public  men  in  support  of  his  theory, 
to  wit :  That  Lincoln  desired  a  war  Democrat,  preferably 
Johnson,  to  be  placed  on  the  ticket  with  him. 

It  appeared  from  the  controversy  and  its  context,  that 
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Nieolay  went  to  the  Convention  as  a  mere  spectator,  suppos- 
ing that  Lincohi  wanted  the  old  ticket,  and  finding  Swett 
urging  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  suspected  treachery,  and  tele- 
graphed to  his  colleague,  John  Hay,  the  rather  obscure  mes- 
sage :  "Is  Swctt  all  right?"  Hay  showed  it  to  the  President, 
who  divined  its  hidden  meaning,  and,  in  addition  to  indors- 
ing Swett  in  the  abstract,  added:  "Wish  not  to  interfere 
about  candidates  or  platform."  This  would  seem  to  make  the 
non-commitalism  of  the  President  quite  clear,  but  the  con- 
troversy raged,  nevertheless.  And  it  appears  that  Nieolay, 
who  certainly  ought  to  have  known,  deemed  Hamlin  to  be 
the  favored  one ;  so  also  thought  Cook ;  while  Swett  doubtless 
thought  Holt  the  man,  and  McClure,  Johnson ;  while  Weed 
thought  he  did  not  desire  Johnson,  and  Stone  and  others  were 
of  opinion  that  any  war  Democrat,  like  Dickinson,  Dix,  John- 
son, or  others,  was  desired. 

My  opinion  on  that  subject  is  this :  That,  while  Lincoln 
had  a  preference,  it  was  for  the  man  he  thought  would  add 
strength  to  the  ticket,  and  that  he  knew  that  Hamlin  could 
bring  no  votes,  but  that  a  Avar  Democrat  could  do  so — hence 
he  was  for  a  war  Democrat;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  he  de- 
sired to  please  the  border  states  so  far  as  he  could,  he  really 
preferred  Holt  or  Johnson ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  really  mentioned 
any  particular  individual,  or  even  acquiesced  in  any  choice. 
He  listened  with  simulated  patience  and  ostensibly-pleased 
interest  to  all  suggestions,  and  expressed  no  dissent  from  the 
laudation  of  the  various  candidates  suggested,  and  each 
laudator  supposed  that  silence  gave  consent  to  his  views. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  my  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  methods, 
that  he  not  only  could  not  be  convicted  in  any  court,  on 
authoritative  evidence,  of  favoring  any  one,  but  also  that  he 
could  fully  acquit  himself  of  any  ostensible  advocacy  of,  or 
acquiescence  in,  the  candidacy  of  any  one. 

He  could  far  more  effectively  employ  language  to  con- 
ceal his  thoughts  than  Talleyrand,  the  author  of  the  maxim, 
could  do ;  and  while  guilty  of  no  duplicity,   could  hide  his 
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thoughts  and  intentions  more  efficiently  than  any  man  with 
a  historical  record. 

That  McClure,  Stone,  Swett  and  the  rest  fully  believed 
that  Lincoln  wanted  a  war  Democrat  for  a  running-mate,  and 
that  Nicolay  and  Cook  believed  he  wanted  Hamlin,  is  un- 
doubted ;  but  I  believe  that  the  President  induced  them 
respectively  to  so  believe  from  his  lack  of  dissent  from,  rather 
than  affirmative  acquiescence  in,  their  views. 

But  the  fact  that  these  astute  and  far-sighted  men  each 
left  Lincoln  animated  with  diverse  views,  is  a  tribute  to,  and 
emphasis  upon,  his  wonderful  reticence  and  secretiveness, 
and  is  also  no  reflection  upon  his  candor  and  sincerity,  to 
one  who  critically  knew  Lincoln's  methods. 

In  trying  a  law  suit,  or  in  performing  an  act  of  states- 
manship, which  required  that  he  take  the  responsibility,  the 
opinions  of  others  had  no  influence  on  him,  at  all,  but  he 
never  interfered  with  the  opinions,  or  plans  of  action  of 
others,  who  might  chance  to  be  associated  with  him,  except  as 
they  might  interfere  with  his  especial  duties  or  responsibili- 
ties, but  he  made  no  effort  whatever,  to  bring  others  to  his 
views,  on  such  occasions. 

This  characteristic  was  plainly  discernible  in  his  man- 
agement of  his  mighty  trust  at  Washmgton.  In  the  great 
affairs  of  State,  he  acted  wholly  without  advice  or  interfer- 
eftce  from  his  constitutional  advisers ;  while  in  the  especial 
and  subordinate  duties  pertainingto  the  several  departments, 
he  scarcely  interfered  at  all,  and  was  frequently  overruled  by 
Stanton  and  Chase,  and  perhaps  other  secretaries.  I  never 
knew  of  any  friction  or  bad  feeling  to  be  engendered  between 
himself  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  management 
of  a  case.  But  it  did  not  infrequently  occur  that  his  carrying 
out  of  the  part  assigned  to  him,  was  inharmonious  with  the 
general  plan,  and  some  times  unfortunately  so. 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  last  criminal  case  I 
was  ever  associated  with  him  in ;  the  trial  of  a  man  for  an 
homicide  committed  at  Sadorus,  Illinois. 


"So 
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When  the  facts  were  brought  out  before  the  petit  jury, 
it  was  very  clearly  developed  that  the  indictment  should  have 
been  for  murder,  instead  of — what  it  was — for  manslaughter, 
and  Lincoln  was  evidently  of  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  Leonard  Swett  and  myself,  were  associated 
for  the  defense :  the  wife  of  the  accused  had  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential relations  in  Vermillion  County,  and  no  pains  were 
spared  to  make  a  good  defense.  Swett  and  myself,  took  the 
lawyer's  view,  and  were  anxious  to  acquit,  entirely.  Lincoln 
sat  in  our  counsels  but  took  but  little  part  in  them ;  his 
opinion  was  fixed  and  could  not  be  changed,  he  joined  in  the 
trial;  but  with  no  enthusiasm:  his  logically  honest  mind 
chilled  his  efforts. 

Lincoln  was  to  make  the  last  speech  to  the  jury  on  our 
side,  and  Swett,  the  speech  preceding.  Swett  was  then,  as 
he  was  long  afterward,  the  most  effective  jury  advocate  in 
the  state,  except  Lincoln.  He  occupied  one  evening,  on  this 
occasion,  and  when  he  closed,  I  was  full  of  faith  that  our 
client  would  be  acquitted  entirely :  Lincoln  followed  on  our 
side,  the  next  morning,  and  while  he  made  some  good  points, 
the  honesty  of  his  mental  processes  forced  him  into  a  line  of 
argument  and  admission,  that  was  very  damaging.  We  all 
felt  that  he  had  hurt  our  case. 

I  recollect  one  incident  that  we  regarded  as  especially 
atrocious.  Swett  had  dwelt  with  deep  pathos  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  family ; — there  being  several  small  children,  and 
his  wife  then  on  the  verge  of  confinement  with  another :  Lin- 
coln, himself,  adverted  to  this,  but  only  to  disparage  it  as  an 
argument ;  saying  that  the  proper  place  for  such  appeals  was 
to  a  legislature  who  framed  laws,  rather  than  to  a  jury  who 
must  decide  upon  evidence :  nor  was  this  done  on  account  of 
any  dislike  to  Swett,  for  he  was  especially  fond  of  Swett  as 
an  advocate  and  associate. 

In  point  of  fact,  our  client  was  found  guilty  and  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  for  three  years,  and  Lincoln,  whose  merci- 
less logic  drove  him  into  the  belief  that  the  culprit  was  guilty 
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of  murder ;  had  his  humanity  so  wrought  upon,  that  he  in- 
duced the  Governor  to  pardon  him  out  after  he  had  served 
one  year. 


I  elsewhere  narrate  an  incident  of  a  term  of  court  at 
Danville :  at  which  one  day,  when  evening  came,  Lincoln 
was  missing.  The  Judge  and  I,  and  chance  callers,  won- 
dered, from  time  to  time,  where  he  was,  and  finally  we  retired, 
leaving  the  problem  unsolved.  Lincoln  reappeared  soon 
thereafter,  and  reported  that  "a  fellow  had  a  show  up  at  the 
Academy,  and  he  had  been  there  to  see  it."  "Well,  what 
was  it?"  was  asked;  bo  he  sat  by  the  fire  and  told  us:  first 
there  was  a  magic  lantern,  and  he  informed  us  of  the  won- 
derful sights,  and  transformations  exhibited :  then  he  narrated 
the  ludicrous  incidents  attendant  upon  himself,  and  the  j  uven- 
iles  in  the  ring  by  the  operating  of  an  electrical  machine  which 
they  were  in  the  circuit  of,  and  he  narrated  the  other  sights  in- 
cluded within  the  repertoire  of  that  primitive  show  with  as  much 
zest  and  enthusiasm  as  a  school-boy  would  have  done :  and 
the  next  night,  Lincoln  was  missing  again,  gone  to  witness 
the  new  sights  promised  in  "an  entire  change  of  programme." 

This  well  illustrates  the  extremely  uneven  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln :  in  the  arena  of  debate  he  was  an  A  j  ax 
Telamon ;  on  the  mountain  heights  of  statesmanship,  he  was 
a  Jupiter  Tonans,  but  on  the  low  plane  of  social  affairs,  he 
was  as  primitive  and  guileless  as  Whittier's  barefoot  boy ;  and 
the  course  of  reasoning  among  unsophisticated  persons  was  ; 
that  because  he  was  a  novice  in  the  "mint,  anise  and  cum- 
min" of  social  affairs ;  he  must  likewise  be  a  dolt  in  the 
"weightier  matters  of  the  law."  This  error  it  cost  many  of 
elite  of  the  nation,  including  several  of  our  leading  statesmen, 
who  severally  expected  to  ran  Lincoln,  much  mortification  to 
unlearn,  but  they  did  unlearn  it.  It  was  an  error  that  Jeff 
Davis  and  his  cabinet,  and  his  henchmen  in  Canada,  and  divers 
and  sundry  officious  peace  commissioners,  and  Horace  Greeley 
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and  the  confidence  men  from  Dixie  who  befooled  him,  all  fell 
into. 

Lincoln  committed  sufficient  blunders  of  etiquette — in 
fact,  defied  all  rules  thereof  but  he  committed  no  errors  of 
diplomacy  or  statesmanship  ;  this  truth  is  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer  with  the  shedding  of  the  husks  of  prejudice,  and 
the  gathering  into  the  foci  of  impartial  history  of  those  scenes 
in  which  he  was  the  central  figure. 

Except  when  he  was  in  a  melancholy  mood,  he  was  very 
fond  of  society  and  his  business  was  largely  done  in  con- 
cert with  others,  but  he  was  at  his  best,  and  his  effective 
work  was  done,  when  alone.  His  chief  work  of  law,  politics, 
diplomacy  or  statesmanship  was  done,  by  himself,  in  soli- 
tude ;  the  highest  efforts  of  his  great  life  were  achieved  by 
solitary  reflection ;  he  relied  more  on  the  unaided  results  of 
self-introspection,  probably,  than  any  man  of  his  age,  if  not 
of  any  age . 

Observation  and  experience  did  much  for  him,  but  their 
results  were  crystallized  in  the  alembic  of  his  own  mind  and 
genius  before  they  were  of  any  use  to  him. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  I  find,  has  expressed  the  same  idea,  pre- 
cisely, in  these  words  :  "Truth  he  would  receive  from  any  one, 
but  when  impressed  by  othei-s  he  did  not  use  these  opinions, 
till,  by  reflection,  he  had  made  them  thoroughly  his  own." 
Nothing  could  be  truer  than  this. 

He  was  not  inordinately  fond  of  books,  which  he  sketched 
in  a  desultory  way,  and  their  contents,  no  matter  what,  were  not 
taken  on  trust,  but  were  thoroughly  digested  and  assimilated 
to  his  own  ideas.  He  never  did  anything  because  it  was  the 
style,  or  because  some  one  else  had  done  it.  In  reaching  a 
conclusion  from  a  given  state  of  facts,  he  was  not  influenced 
in  the  least  degree  by  the  opinion,  although  he  might  be  by 
the  reasoning  and  logic  of  others.  I  have  oftentimes  heard 
him  say,  good-humoredly  and  without  giving  the  least 
offence,  but  still  firmly  and  persistently,  about  some  matter 
under  review,    when  all  others  were  in  substantial  accord : 
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"Well,  I  don't  think  so,"  or,  "I  can't  see  it  in  that  way,"  or 
some  equivalent  expression ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  change 
his  opinion  when  he  had  once  formed  it. 

The  effect  upon  Lincoln  himself  of  his  rapid  and  wonder- 
ful advancement  was,  at  first,  that  of  surprise  at  the  great 
enthusiasm  which  he  evoked,  and  his  phenomenal  success. 
At  the  great  mass-meeting  held  at  the  State  Capitol,  during 
the  canvass  of  1S60,  and  when,  singular  to  say,  the  speakers 
were  limited  to  Senator  Doolittle  and  John  Wilson,  formerly 
commissioner  of  the  Land  office,  Lincoln  was  in  a  daze  and 
stupor  all  day  and  during  the  entire  evening ;  he  was  simply 
stupefied  with  astonishment  at  the  immense  throng  and  the 
overwhelming  enthusiasm.  During  the  meeting  in  the  grove, 
he  ventured  to  come  out  and  make  his  appearance  on  the 
stand,  but  the  enthusiasm  was  so  demonstrative  and  over- 
whelming that  he  was  placed  on  a  saddle  horse,  the  way 
cleared  for  him  by  the  police,  and  he  literally  ran  away,  and 
that  very  fleetly,  too.  I  was  on  a  shed  which  he  had  to  pass, 
and  he  looked  perfectly  bewildered,  if  not  frightened ;  he  was 
really  thought  by  some  to  be  in  actual  danger  of  being  crushed 
by  the  crowd  in  their  frenzied  excitement  and  boisterous  en- 
thusiasm. I  certainly  never  saw  excitement  run  so  high,  or 
become  so  riotous.  But  after  election  was  over  he  settled 
down  to  the  exactly  same  Lincoln  that  he  was  on  the  Circuit, 
only  he  was  sadder,  more  abstracted  and  absent-minded,  more 
humble,  more  subdued,  apparently  humiliated ;  less  inclined 
to  story-telling,  much  more  miserable  than  when  he  was 
traveling  the  Circuit  and  having  a  three  months'  round  of 
holidays,  as  it  were,  performing  the  easy  labor  of  a  law  prac- 
tice, in  trivial  cases. 

At  the  White  House,  his  approachability,  manners, 
habits  and  behavior  were  the  same  as  at  Danville,  Urbana 
or  Springfield.  He  has  sat  down  on  the  door-step  of  the  Exe- 
cutive mansion  with  me  to  finish  a  talk,  just  as  he  has  over 
and  over  again  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  at  Spring- 
field with  me  for  the  same  object.     He  has  talked  the  same 
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good  sense  about  practical,  common-place  matters  and  the 
same  diverting  nonsense  in  his  office  at  Washington  that  he 
was  wont  to  do  in  Illinois,  in  our  walks  on  the  streets  of  little 
villages.  The  man  himself  was  unchanged  by  his  supreme 
elevation,  except  that  increased  and  ineffable  sadness,  som- 
bre as  a  funereal  pall,  shut  out  from  his  soul  almost  the  last 
ray  of  the  sunlight  of  pieace.  From  the  time  when  he  fully 
realized  the  great  responsibilities  which  centered  in  him,  he 
was  exceedingly  sorrowful,  even  unto  death. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  grasp,  intense  vigor  and  infal- 
libility of  his  logic,  was  his  uncompromising  and  inflexible 
adherence  to  its  conclusions ;  in  other  words,  his  power  of 
searching  analysis,  and  his  fidelity  to  obey  its  results.  No 
living  man  ever  had,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  courage  of  his 
convictions ;  and  the  most  pathetic  page  of  our  history 
records  how  he  followed  his  convictions  to  a  martyr's  grave. 

Moral  honesty  is  easy  and  common,  but  mental  honesty 
is  difficult  and  rare,  indeed.  All  men  profess  moral 
honesty.  They  assume  that  virtue,  whether  they  have 
it  or  not.  Few  men,  however,  to  our  shame,  bo  it  said ! 
are  ashamed  of  obliquity  and  tergiversation  in  their  opinions 
and  beliefs.  Conformity  is  preferable  to  consistency;  con- 
ventionalism is  more  comfortable  than  independence :  to  be 
looked  at  askance,  because  of  singularity  of  opinion,  conveys 
terror;  men  shun  the  criticism  of  their  fellows  more  than 
that  of  their  own  conscience. 

From  the  ranks  of  such  timid  souls,  come  no  reformers 
nor  martyrs. 

Moses,  Paul,  Hypatia,  Socrates,  Savanarola,  Luther, 
Henry  IV,  Cromwell,  Wilberforce,  William  the  Silent,  Wash- 
ington, Garri:oa,  John  Brown  and  Lincoln  disdained 
policy,  and  were  true  to  their  own  convictions.  Duty  fol- 
lowed whither  they  led ;  crooked  paths  were  made  straight  by 
their  example.  From  them  were  new  departures  made  in 
the  fields  of  morals,  politics,  ethics,  philosophy,  philan- 
thropy and  religion. 
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A  cognate  principle  and  characteristic,  was  his  fideUty  to 
his  duty  and  responsibility.  It  was  the  abrasion  of  responsi- 
bility that  brought  to  his  pillow  sleepless  nights,  that  caused 
deep  furrows  of  care  and  anyiety  to  be  ploughed  through  his 
sad  face,  and  gave  to  his  eyes  that  preternatural  expression  of 
exquisite  grief  which  caused  many  a  sensitive  person  to  turn 
away  in  tears,  and  which  made  him  exclaim  in  the  depth  of 
anguish,  "I  shall  never  be  glad  any  more." 

So  interwoven  was  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  a  trust, 
and  his  fidelity  to  his  convictions,  that  they  must  go  hand  in 
hand  together ;  he  would  not  take  upon  himself  responsibility 
in  an  unjust  cause. 

Fidelity  to  his  convictions  thus  frequently  handicapped 
his  usefulness  to  his  clients,  in  cases  where  he  was  convinced 
of  the  moral  unsoundness  of  his  cause.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  murder  case ;  I  may  also  mention  the  first  case  in 
which  he  was  ever  associated  with  me,  and  where  1  needed 
no  aid ;  there  his  efforts  contributed  to  a  malign  result  to  us. 
Our  client  taxed  him  with  bad  faith,  and  never  forgave  him : 
his  fidelity  to  his  logical  conclusions  was  stronger  than  his 
duty  to  aid  one  who  had  purchased  his  assistance  to  commit 
a  wrong,  as  he  thought. 

When  our  whole  State  was  startled  in  1859  by  a  dis- 
covei'y  that  Ex-Governor  Matteson  had  j)erpetrated  a  series  of 
gross  frauds  in  reissuing  canal  bonds  which  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  State  and  should  have  been  cancelled,  the  ex- 
Governor  employed  Stuart  &  Edwards,  a  celebrated  firm  of 
lawyers,  and  sought,  likewise,  to  employ  Lincoln  and  Judge 
Logan. 

Neither  at  first  declined  employment,  but  after  mature 
reflection  both  declined,  unknown  to  each  other,  both  having 
reached  the  conclusion,  by  different  routes,  that  the  distin- 
guished culprit  was  guilty. 

In  the  celebrated  slander  case  of  Spink  v.  Chiniquy,  in 
which  Lincoln  appeared  for  the  latter,  and  after  trying  the 
case  in  our  court  twice    in  vain,  Lincoln    considering    that 
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there  was  not  enough  involved  to  warrant  the  trouble,  heart- 
burning and  expense  of  another  trial,  made  most  strenuous 
and  earnest  efforts  to  compromise  the  case,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  reason,  solely,  of  his  exertions. 

Nor  did  he  ever  shift,  evade  or  suffer  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  his  responsibility.  Throughout  the  war  his 
duty  was  to  save  the  Uuion :  to  tliis  duty  was  ultimately 
superadded  the  assurance  of  freedom  to  the  slaves:  these 
duties  were  his  pole  star,  from  which  nothing  could  divert  or 
distract  his  gaze. 

To  some  dissatisfied  Unionists  in  New  Orleans,  he  thus 
sarcastically  said:  "What  would  you  do  in  my  position? 
Would  you  drop  the  war  where  it  is,  or  Avould  you  prosecute 
it,  in  future,  with  elder-stalk  squirts,  charged  with  rose- 
water  ?  Would  you  deal  lighter  blows,  rather  than  heavier 
ones  ?  Would  you  give  up  the  contest,  leaving  every  avail- 
able means  unapplied?" 

Of  an  alleged  Unionist,  he  sardonically  said:  "He 
speaks  of  no  duty — apparently  thinks  of  none,  i*esting  upon 
Union  men;  he  even  thinks  it  iujurious  to  the  Union  cause 
that  they  should  be  restrained  in  trade  and  passage  without 
taking  sides.  They  are  to  touch  neither  a  sail  nor  a  pump, 
live  merely  passengers  (dead-heads  at  that)  to  be  carried, 
snug  and  dry,  through  the  storm,  and  safely  landed,  right 
side  up.  Nay,  more,  even  a  mutineer  is  to  go  untouched,  lest 
these  sacred  passengers  receive  an  accidental  wound." 

To  the  counterfeit  Peace  Commissioners  in  Canada,  he 
presented  his  ultimatum  to  be  "the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of 
slavery.'" 

To  the  real  peace  Commissioners  at  Hampton  Eoads,  his 
ultimatum  was :  "The  restoration  of  the  National  authority, 
no  receding  from  the  Executive  position  as  to  Emancipation, 
no  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end  of  the  war;"  and  to 
avert  any  misunderstanding,  he  cautions  his  politic  secretary 
to  listen  to  all  that  was   said  and  report   to  him,  but  not  to 
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definitely  consummate  anything.  Still  later,  he,  himself, 
wrote  this  dispatch  to  the  General  of  the  armies  :  "The  Presi- 
dent directs  me  to  say  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no  confer- 
ence with  General  Lee  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of 
General  Lee's  army,  or  on  some  other  minor  and  purely 
military  matter.  He  instructs  me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to 
decide,  discuss  or  confer  upon  any  political  question.  Such 
questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  sub- 
mit them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions.  Mean- 
while, you  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  military  advanta- 
ges." 

How  emphatically  he  understood  and  appreciated  the 
great  burden  of  his  responsibility  is  thus  solemnly  set  forth  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  thirty  days  before  the  issuance  of 
his  final  Emancipation  proclamation :  "In  times  like  the  pres- 
ent, men  should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  will- 
ingly be  responsible  through  time  and  in  eternity.  *  *  * 
We  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance,  or  insignificance,  can  spare  one  or  an- 
other of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light 
Us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  generation.  We 
say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that  we 
say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world 
knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We,  even  we,  here, 
hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  free- 
dom to  the  slave  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — honorable 
alike  in  what  we  give  and  in  what  we  preserve.  We  shall 
nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  hope  of  earth.  Other 
means  may  succeed ;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way,  which  if  followed,  the  world 
will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless." 

He  likewise  bore  the  responsibility  of  opprobrium,  and  was 
eager  to  acknowledge  it.  He  admitted  his  complicity  in 
Cameron's  actions,  which  were  alleged  to  be  derelictions  of 
duty.     He  endured  all  the  blame  he  could  of  McClellan's  im- 
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becility,  if  not,  indeed,  something  worse.     He  suffered  no  man 
to  be  a  scapegoat  for  him. 

He  bore  all  the  responsibilities  of  his  exalted  station 
without  complaint,  and  some  not  his  to  bear,  and  gave  every 
day  of  his  precious  life,  without  a  holiday,  to  their  faithful 
performance. 

No  element  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  was  so  marked,  ob- 
vious and  ingrained  as  his  mysterious  and  profound  melan- 
choly. My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  sad  characteris- 
tic, which  surprised  me  greatly  at  the  time,  in  the  spring  of 
1855,  at  the  Bloomington  Circuit  court,  I  was  sitting  with 
John  T.  Stuart,  while  a  case  was  being  tried,  and  our  conver- 
sation was,  at  the  moment,  about  Lincoln,  when  Stuart  re- 
marked that  he  was  a  hopeless  victim  of  melancholy.  I  ex- 
pressed surprise,  to  which  Stuart  replied;  "Look  at  him, 
now."  I  turned  a  little  and  there  beheld  Lincoln  sitting  alone 
in  the  corner  of  the  bar,  most  remote  from  any  one,  wrapped 
in  abstraction  and  gloom.  It  was  a  sad  but  interesting  study 
forme,  and  I  watched  him  for  some  time.  It  appeared  as  if 
he  was  pursuing  in  his  mind  some  specific,  sad  subject,  regu- 
larly and  systematically  through  various  sinuosities,  and  his 
sad  face  would  assume,  at  times,  deeper  phases  of  grief :  but 
no  relief  came  from  dark  and  despairing  melancholy,  till  he 
was  roused  by  the  breaking  up  of  court,  when  he  emerged  from 
his  cave  of  gloom  and  came  back,  like  one  awakened  from 
sleep,  to  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  again. 

Various  causes  have  been  ascribed  for  this  sad  and  mys- 
terious characteristic,  all  of  which  I  consider  to  be  superfi- 
cial and  to  come  short  of  the  true  reason. 

One  cause  which  has  been  given  was  the  failure  of  his 
digestive  apparatus  to  work  normally.  He  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  physicians  to  be  a  physiological  marvel.  At  John 
T.  Stuart's  suggestion,  he  commenced  the  use  of  blue  mass 
after  he  became  President.  It  proved  beneficial,  but  after 
using  it  for  several  months  he  abandoned  it  because,  he  said^ 
it  made  him  peevish. 
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William  H.  Herndon,  his  law  partner  and  one  of  the 
closest  of  his  friends,  ascribed  his  melancholy  to  abnormal 
grief,  induced  by  the  premature  death  of  Miss  Ann  Eutledge, 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  in  marriage  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  I  regard  the  authority  of  Mr.  Herndon  as  very  high  in 
all  that  relates  to  Lincoln,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  his 
theory;  but  my  opinion  is  that  Lincoln's  melancholy  had  a 
more  profound  and  far-reaching  origin — one  extending 
farther  back  in  the  vista  of  time  than  the  advent  of  Lincoln 
himself — ^one  having  its  origin  in  heredity — a  cause  lying 
deep  down  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  psychology,  unfathom- 
able by  human  scrutiny. 

The  best  authority  in  the  line  of  biography  says,  *  * 
"The  child  (Lincoln)  was  often  serious  and  sad.  With  the 
earliest  dawn  of  reason,  he  began  to  suffer  and  endure." 
Major  Wilson  told  me,  while  we  were  closely  associated  to- 
gether in  the  war,  that  in  1837  Lincoln  told  him,  that 
"altho'  he  appeared  to  enjoy  life  rapturously,  still  he  was 
the  victim  of  terrible  melancholy.  He  sought  company,  and 
indulged  in  fun  and  hilarity  without  restraint  or  stint  as  to 
time,  but  when  by  himself,  he  told  me  that  he  was  so  over- 
come by  mental  depression  that  he  never  dared  carry  a  knife 
in  his  pocket." 

Our  Mrs.  Stowe  said  that:  "No  man  has  suffered  more 
and  deeper,  albeit  with  a  dry,  weary,  patient  pain,  that 
seemed  to  some  like  insensibility,  than  President  Lincoln. 
He  himself  said  to  her,  during  the  Eebellion:  "Whichever 
way  it  ends,  I  have  the  impression  that  I  shan't  last  long 
after  it  is  over."  To  a  gentleman,  he  said  :  "I  feel  a  presen- 
timent that  I  shall  not  outlast  the  Eebellion ;  when  it  is  over, 
my  work  will  be  done."  How  pathetic  was  the  excuse  once 
given  in  these  sad  words,  "I  laugh  because  I  must  not  weep 
— that's  all — that's  all!" 

Closely  allied  with  this  sad  trait  was  an  inherent  belief 
in  his  destiny ;   perhaps  the  specific  destiny  was  not  very 
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clearly  indicatetl,  but  that,  somehow,  the  Genius,  whom  we 
hail  as  Destiny,  had  touched  him  with  her  wand,  and  marked 
him  for  her  own. 

Apropos  of  this,  I  recollect  that  in  the  Fall  of  1854, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  with  other  lawyers  from  abroad,  drove  over  from 
Urbana,  the  county  seat,  to  West  Urbana  (now 
Champaign)  to  see  the  embryo  town,  and,  while  there, 
stopped  at  my  law  office,  which  had  been  improvised  in 
the  dining-room  of  my  father's  house.  I  had  no  law 
library  to  speak  of,  but  made  a  display  of  miscellaneous 
books  to  fill  up,  and  render  less  uninviting  the  appearance  of 
the  cupboard  shelves.  Lincoln  took  down  a  well-worn  copy 
of  Byron  (which  no  boy's  library  at  that  time  was  without) 
and,  readily  turning  to  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  read 
aloud  from  the  3ith  verse,  commencing : 

•'There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair,"  etc. 
to  and  including  the  45th  verse  : 

"He  -who  ascends  to  mountain  tops  shall  find 
Those  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  enow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below; 
Though  high  above,  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 
And  far  beneath,  the  Earth  and  Ocean  spread, 
Eound  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  tlio  toils  which  to  those  summits  lead." 

This  poetry  was  very  familiar  to  him  evidently ;  he  looked 
specifically  for,  and  found  it  with  no  hesitation,  and  read  it 
with  a  fluency  that  indicated  that  he  had  read  it  oftentimes 
before.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  he  read  it  sadly 
and  earnestly,  if,  not,  indeed,  reverently. 

I  have  oftentimes  since  thought,  from  this  slight  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  a  premonition  that  he  was  destined  to 
ascend  to  the  mountain  tops  of  human  achievement. 

But  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  the  career 
of  this  servitor  of  destiny  so  definitely  as  to  deeply  impress 
their  object.     One  of  them  is  thus  often  narrated  :    "A  friend, 
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once  inquiring  the  cause  of  a  deep  depression  under  which  he 
seemed  to  be  suffering:  'I  have  seen  this  evening  again,'  he 
rephed,  'what  I  once  saw  before,  on  the  evening  of  my  nomi- 
nation, at  Chicago.  As  I  stood  before  a  mirror,  there  were 
two  images  of  myself — a  bright  one  in  front,  and  one  that 
was  very  pallid,  standing  behind.  It  completely  unnerved 
me ;  the  bright  one,  I  know,  is  my  past,  the  pale  one,  my 
coming  life.  And  feeling  that  there  is  no  armor  against  des- 
tiny,' he  added,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  live  to  see  the  end  of 
my  term.  I  try  to  shake  off  the  vision,  but  it  still  keeps 
haunting  me.'  " 

On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the  President  asked  Grant  if 
he  had  heard  from  Sherman ;  being  informed  not,  he  replied, 
"You  will  hear  very  soon  now,  because  I  had  a  dream  last 
night,  and,  ever  since  the  war  began,  I  have  invariably  had 
the  same  dream  before  any  very  important  military  event  has 
occurred."  He  then  instanced  Bull  Eun,  Antietam,  Gettys- 
burgh,  etc.,  and  said  that  before  each  of  these  events  he  had 
had  the  same  dream.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  singular  and  in- 
describable vessel,  but  always,  in  all  his  dreams,  the  same 
vessel,  and  that  he  loas  moving  with  great  rapidity  toward  a 
dark  and  indefinite  shore;  that  he  had  this  singular  dream 
preceding  the  firing  on  Sumter,  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  An- 
tietam, Gettysburgh,  Stone  River,  Vicksburgh,  Wilmington, 
etc. 

This  avant-courier  of  destiny  haunted  him,  more  or  less, 
all  his  life.  "I  can't  help  being  in  this  way,"  he  said,  "my 
father  was  so  before  me.  He  dreamed  that  he  rode  through 
an  unfrequented  path  to  a  strange  house,  the  surroundings  and 
furnishing  of  which  were  vividly  impressed  in  his  mind.  At 
the  fireside,  there  was  sitting  a  woman  whose  features  he  dis- 
tinctly saw.  She  was  engaged  in  paring  an  apple.  That 
woman  was  to  be  his  wife.  He  could  not  shake  off  the  vision. 
It  haunted  him  incessantly,  until  it  compelled  him  to  go 
down  the  unfrequented  way.  He  quietly  opened  the  door  of 
what  he  recognized  to  be  the  house,  and  saw,  at  a  glance, 
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that  it  wa8  where  he  had  been  in  his  dream.  There  was  a 
woman  at  the  fireside  engaged  in  paring  an  apple.  And  the 
rest  of  his  dream  came  to  pass." 

Through  all  his  childhood  and  boyhood,  when  he  seemed 
to  have  as  little  prospect  of  the  Presidency  as  any  boy  that 
ever  was  born,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  that  great 
prize  would,  one  day,  be  his.  When  a  lady  reproved  him  for 
fooling  and  bedevilling  the  girls  in  her  kitchen,  and  asked 
him  what  he  supposed  would  ever  become  of  him,  he  answered 
that  he  was  going  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  was  not  an  infrequent  expression  with  him. 

No  man  ever  lived,  in  my  opinion,  who  had,  in  so  great 
a  degree  the  crowning  virtue  of  magnanimity ;  of  this  ador- 
able trait  of  character,  his  biography  is  full  of  instan- 
ces. His  appointment  of  Chase  to  be  Chief  Justice — his  re- 
tention of  McClellan — his  generous  treatment  of  the  cabal 
that  tried  to  set  him  aside  in  ISG-i,  are  ample  and  cumula- 
tive proofs.  His  secretary  Usher  told  me  that  John  Wilson, 
formerly  commissioner  of  the  General  Land  office,  applied  to 
him  to  pardon  his  son,  who  had  been  convicted  by  a  court 
martial:  which  he  promptly  did.  On  being  chided  for  extend- 
ing this  favor  to  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  maligners  in  his 
own  party  in  1864,  he  said:  "If  he  is  malignant  to  me,  I 
can't  follow  suit. "  Immediately  after  his  second  election  he 
said,  "My  gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint  of  personal  tri- 
umph. I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed  to 
me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any  one.'' 
I  once  told  him  that  Judd  was  trying  to  pump  me  to 
ascertain  whether  Lincoln  really  liked  him  or  not,  and  I  said : 
"I  don't  like  him  after  his  treatment  of  you  in  1854" — to  which 
he  earnestly  replied :  "  I  can't  harbor  enmity  to  any  one  : 
it's  not  my  nature." 

On  the  day  of  the  second  inauguration,  to  one  who  com- 
plained bitterly  about  Johnson's  intoxication,  he  said,  "It  is 
unfortunate,  but  not  so  bad  as  you  make  it  out.  Don't  fear 
for  Andy.     He's  all  right." 
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He  was  charitable  and  forgiving  to  a  fault.  His  many 
pardons  of  convicted  offenders  under  the  articles  of  war  were 
very  prejudicial  to  army  discipline — were  usually  unmerited 
— and  while  bringing  gladness  to  one  family  circle,  doubtless 
carried  sorrow,  ultimately,  to  many.  The  responsible  officers 
complained  that  his  humanity  greatly  interfered  with  the 
discipline  of  the  army. 

When  the  leading  merchants  of  San  Francisco  came  to 
Lincoln  and  protested  that  Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  was 
procuring  the  appointment  of  his  friends  to  office  from  their 
city,  and  showing  strong  grounds  of  improper  action  on  the 
part  of  Baker,  Lincoln  thrust  their  remonstrance  in  the  fire 
before  their  faces  and  eyes. 

His  apothegm,  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,"  was  a  legitimate  prompting  of  his  generous  soul, 
overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

The  subject  of  Washington  was  under  consideration  once 
on  the  Circuit,  and,  when  some  one  was  attempting  to  show 
that  that  great  historic  personage  was  very  human,  Lincoln 
earnestly  said  that  we  should  not  admit  that  he  had  any 
defects ;  that  human  nature  would  be  much  better  for  an  in- 
grained belief  that  there  was  one  human  being  at  least  who 
was  perfect  in  all  respects ;  that  it  would  be  salutary  to  be- 
lieve that  moral  perfection  was  possible. 

How  inexpressibly  beautiful,  if  not,  indeed,  morally  sub- 
lime, is  this  sentence,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  an  apostolic 
benediction :  "This  extraordinary  war,  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  falls  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  people,  but  the 
most  heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it  has  been  said  :  'All 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life, '  and  while  all  con- 
tribute of  their  substance,  the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake, 
and  often  yields  it  up  in  his  country's  cause.  The  highest 
merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier." 

His  appreciation  of  women's  work  in  the  war  is  thus 
enthusiastically  expressed:  "If  all  that  has  been  said  by 
orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the  world  in  praise  of 
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women  were  applied  to  the  women-  of  America,  it  would  not 
do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  I  will 
close  by  saying:     'God  bless  the  women  of  America.'  " 

He  was  utterly  astonished  at  the  venom  exhibited  by 
Robert  Toombs  toward  the  Union  and  the  Republican  party. 
They  had  served  together  in  Congress — both  belonging  to  the 
same  party,  and  were  on  cordial  terms.  I  have  heard  him 
say  frequently :  "When  I  knew  Toombs,  he  wasn't  such  a 
fool,  and  I  can't  understand  how  he  could  change  so. " 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Moorhead,  formerly  Price,  has  given  me  the 
following  incident  as  a  sample  of  his  benignity  and  kindness 
of  heart : 

"In  the  fall  of  '58 — Mr.  Price  and  myself  were  new- 
comers in  the  place  and  were  boarding  at  the  'Chenoweth 
House' — Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  attend  the  fall  term  of  Court 
at  Urbana,  stopped  at  the  same  house  and  sat  opposite  me  at 
the  table.  I  was  but  a  child,  comparatively,  at  the  time,  had 
just  left  an  Eastern  home  and  was  going  through  my  first 
experience  of  home-sickness.  My  brother  came  West  with 
me,  and  had  left  to  seek  good  fortune  further  South  a  few 
days  prior  to  our  reaching  Urbana.  I  had  never  been  sepa- 
rated from  him  in  my  life,  and  I  watched  eagerly  for  his 
letters.  One  came  on  the  day  of  the  evening  of  our  euchre, 
bringing  with  it  an  intense  longing  to  see  the  writer.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  at  the  supper  table,  rallied  me  on  my  sad  face  and 
said  to  my  husband :  'How  do  you  manage  to  keep  this 
little  girl  amused?"  He  replied:  "We  generally  have  a 
game  of  euchre  in  the  evening  with  Mr.  Somers  and  another 
party  (whose  name  I  have  forgotten),  but  the  other  party 
being  away,  we  shall  have  to  forego  it  for  this  evening.'  Mr. 
Lincoln  said :  'I  will  be  back  and  we  will  have  the  game.' 
He  came  back,  we  sent  in  for  Somers,  and  played  for  some 
time  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  I  cannot  say  whether  he 
played  well  or  badly,  and  I  am  sure  he  only  played  to  try  and 
brighten  my  sad  face.  His  heart  was  kindly  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  felt  a  warm  sympathy  for   my  youth  and  inexperi- 
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ence,  and  so  devoted  that  evening  to  us.  You  ask  me  his 
mood — could  it  have  been  anything  but  bright  and  cheerful 
under  the  circumstances  ?" 

Lincoln's  guileless  exterior  concealed  a  great  fund  of 
shrewdness  and  common  sense  about  ordinary  matters,  as 
well  as  genius  in  the  higher  realms, 

I  remember  once,  that  while  several  of  us  lawyers  were 
together,  including  Judge  Davis,  Lincoln  suddenly  asked  a 
novel  question  of  court  practice,  addressed  to  no  one  par- 
ticularly, to  which  the  Judge,  who  was  in  the  habit  certainly 
of  appropriating  his  full  share  of  any  conversation,  replied, 
stating  what  he  understood  the  practice  should  be. 

Lincoln  thereat  laughed  and  said :  "I  asked  that  ques- 
tion, hoping  that  you  would  answer,  I  have  that  very 
question  to  present  to  the  Court  in  the  morning,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  out  that  the  Court  is  on  my  side." 

He  and  I  were  once  sitting  together  at  the  Tremont 
House,  in  Chicago,  when  John  Wentworth — Long  John  as 
he  is  known,  and  then  Mayor  of  Chicago — came  and  called 
him  away.  This  was  April,  in  ISGO.  After  being  gone  some 
ten  minutes,  he  returned,  and  I  asked  him  what  Long  John 
wanted.  He  replied  :  ''He  had  along  story  to  tell  me  about 
Judd  and  others  designing  to  spring  Trumbull  on  the  conven- 
tion for  President,  and  dropping  me.  Finally  I  asked  him 
what  I  could  do  about  it.  I  saw  that  he  expected  me  to  do 
something,  and  he  said,  sotto  voce:  'Do  like  Seward  does,  get 
some  one  to  rim  you.'  "  (It  must  be  recollected  that  Long 
John  had  a  newspaper  then  of  his  own.)  Said  I:  "Did  you 
tell  him  to  go  to  work  and  runj^ou?"  "No,"  said  he,  "I 
gave  him  no  encouragement  at  all.  I  merely  told  him  that 
events,  and  not  a  man's  own  exertions  in  his  behalf,  made 
presidents." 

I  then  remarked  :  "Long  John  is  an  astute  and  success- 
ful organizer ;  his  election  as  Mayor  was  a  great  scheme  of 
organization." 

To  which  Lincoln   merely  replied :     "Yes,  on   a  small 
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field,  which  he  can  reach  and  superintend  in  person,  he  is  a 
great  organizer. " 

The  corolhiry  was  obvious  :  to  the  great  field  of  the  United 
States,  Long  John's  organizing  ability  was  not  adapted. 

Another  corollary  wag  not  quite  so  obvious,  but  still  was 
clearly  deducible,  viz. :  that  in  measures  which  embraced  a 
nation,  Lincoln  was  the  great  organizer ;  and  the  truth  was 
that  he  completely  and  cruelly  circumvented,  out-maneuvered 
and  out-generalled  Seward  and  Chase  on  their  own  native 
heaths,  as  it  were,  of  diplomatic  strategy  and  Jinesse. 

At  another  time  Lincoln  said  to  me,  sotto  voce,  although 
no  one  was  by:  "Judd  and  Ray  and  those  fellows  think  I 
don't  see  anything,  but  I  see  all  around  them ;  I  see  better 
what  they  want  to  do  with  me  than  they  do  themselves. " 

I  repeat  that  his  was  one  of  the  most  uneven,  eccentric 
and  heterogeneous  characters,  probably,  that  ever  played  a 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  history,  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  he  was  so  greatly  misjudged  and  misunderstood ;  that  he 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  descried  as  a  mere  humorist — a  sort  of 
Artemus  Ward  or  Mark  Twain — that  it  was  thought 
that,  by  some  "irony  of  Fate,"  a  low  comedian  had  got  into 
the  presidential  chair,  by  mistake,  and  that  the  nation  was 
being  delivered  over  to  conflagration,  while  this  modern  Nero 
fiddled  upon  its  ruins ;  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
be  thus  sketched  by  as  high  authority  as  Ealph  Waldo 
Emerson : 

"He  is  the  true  history  of  the  American  people  in  his 
time.  Step  by  step  he  walks  before  them,  slow  with  their 
slowness,  quickening  his  march  by  theirs,the  true  representa- 
tive of  this  continent,  an  entirely  public  man,  Father  of  his 
Country,  the  pulse  of  twenty  millions  throbbing  in  his  heart, 
the  thought  of  their  minds  articulated  by  his  tongue.  His 
heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,  but  there  was  no  room  in  it 
to  hold  the  memory  of  a  wrong." 

Or  that  one  of  his  state  papers  should  be  thus  charac- 
terized by  the  high  authority  of  the  London  Spectator : 
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"We  cannot  read  it  (his  last  Inaugural)  without  a  re- 
newed conviction  that  it  is  the  noblest  political  document 
known  to  history,  and  should  have  for  the  nation  and  the 
statesmen  he  left  behind  him  something  of  a  sacred  and 
almost  prophetic  character," 

Or  that  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  should  say  that  he  consid- 
ered the  "Cooper  Institute  speech  one  of  the  purest  specimens 
of  composition  in  Saxon  words  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language," 


One  of  the  most  obvious  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiarities 
was  his  dissimilitude  of  qualities,  or  inequality  of  conduct, 
his  dignity  of  deportment  and  action,  interspersed  with  freaks 
of  frivolity  and  inanity ;  his  high  aspiration  and  achievement, 
and  his  descent  into  the  most  primitive  vales  of  listlessness, 
and  the  most  ridiculous  buffoonery. 

He  combined  the  consideration  of  the  movement  of 
armies,  or  grave  questions  of  international  concern,  with 
Nasby's  feeble  jokes  or  Dan  Eice's  clownish  tricks.  As  I  have 
shown,  his  prelude  to  the  cabinet  consideration  of  the  Eman- 
cipation proclamation  was  a  dull  jeu  d' esprit  about  Judas  Is- 
cariot.  In  the  chief  drawer  of  his  cabinet  table,  all  the  current 
joke  books  of  the  time  were  in  juxtaposition  with  official  com- 
missions, lacking  only  the  final  signature,  applications  for 
pardons  from  death  penalties,  laws  awaiting  executive  action, 
and  orders,  which,  when  launched,  would  control  the  fate  of 
a  million  men  and  the  destinies  of  unborn  generations. 

Yet  his  official  action  was  the  evident  result  of  profound 
and  cautious  reflection  and  grave  and  responsible  considera- 
ation ;  his  frivolity  did  not  enter  into  his  work ;  and  he  devel- 
oped his  policies  with  no  ostentation  and  with  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  dramatic  action. 

Hence  it  was  that  superficial  persons,  who  expected  great 
achievements  to  be  set  in  a  mise  en  scene,  and  to  be  ushered 
in  with  a  prologue,  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  that 
this  wonderful  man's  administration  was  a  succession  of  acts 
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of  grand  and  heroic  statesmanship,  or  that  he  was  a  prodigy 
of  intellect  and  moral  force,  and  a  genius  in  administration. 

A  much  remarked  and  laudable  peculiarity  was  his  self- 
abnegation  and  his  conception  of  himself  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment, as  it  were,  of  the  Divine  Purpose  and  of  the  people's 
will :  and,  as  a  simple  agent,  to  execute  the  will  of  God  and 
of  the  loyal  American  people  ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  will  of  the  people,  he  habitually  consulted  the  speeches 
of  public  men  who  were  inimical  to  him,  and  the  editorials  of 
journals  which  were  averse  to  his  policy;  he  read  the  queru- 
lous New  York  Tribune  and  the  meddling  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial and  cut  out  and  frequently  consulted  the  articles 
which  were  most  severely  condemnatory  of  his  administration, 
purposely  ignoring  journals  and  men  who  sustained  his  policy, 
either  as  lulling  him  into  a  false  security  or  as  being  swerved 
by  favoritism  or  partiality  from  candid  views. 

This  propensity  to  merge  his  individuality  in  that  of  the 
people  was  so  obvious  as  to  be  noted  by  all  observers.  Ban- 
croft alludes  to  it  in  this  wise  :  *  *  "He  was  led  along  by 
the  greatness  of  the  people's  self-sacrificing  example;  and,  as 
a  child,  in  a  dark  night  on  a  rugged  way,  catches  hold  of  the 
hand  of  its  father  for  guidance  and  support,  he  clung  fast  to 
the  hand  of  the  people  and  moved  calmly  through  the  gloom. 
Like  Jefferson  and  La  Fayette,  he  had  faith  in  the  intuitions 
of  the  people,  and  read  these  intuitions  with  rare  sagacity. 
He  knew  how  to  bide  his  time  and  was  less  apt  to  run  ahead 
of  opinion  than  to  lag  behind.  He  never  sought  to  electrify 
the  public  by  taking  an  advanced  position  with  the  banner  of  a 
section,  but  rather  strived  to  move  forward  compactly,  expos- 
ing no  detachment  in  front  or  rear,  so  that  the  course  of  his 
administration  might  have  been  explained  as  the  calculating 
policy  of  a  shrewd  and  watchful  politician  had  there  not 
been  seen  behind  it  a  fixedness  of  principle  which  from  the 
first  determined  his  purpose  and  grew  more  intense  with  every 
year,  consuming  his  life  by  its  energy." 

Yet  he  stood  out  alone,  among  men,  in  bold  relief.     He 
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was  emphatic  in  holding  fast  and  close  in  his  own  hands  the 
power  confided  in  him  by  the  people :  and  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  people's  will  he  was  firm  as  adamant. 

The  most  accurate  delineation  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  alliance 
with  his  duty  and  responsibility,  I  take  from  a  leaf  of  Victor 
Cousin's  philosophy,  written  abstractly,  but  having  a  cor- 
rect application  to  this  subject. 

This  great  philosopher  says  :  "The  existence  of  a  great 
man  is  not  the  creation  of  arbitrary  choice ;  he  is  not  a  thing 
that  may,  or  may  not,  exist.  He  is  not  merely  an  individual, 
for  his  existence  is  given  by  its  relation  to  a  general  idea 
which  communicates  to  him  a  superior  power,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  gives  him  the  determination  and  real  form  of  his 
individuality.  Too  much,  or  too  little,  of  individuality  are 
equally  destructive  to  the  character  of  a  great  man.  On  the 
one  hand,  individuality  of  itself  is  an  element  of  what  is  piti- 
ful and  little,  for  particularity,  the  contingent  and  the  finite, 
tends  unceasingly  to  division,  to  dissolution,  to  nothingness. 
"On  the  other  hand,  everything  general,  attaching  itself  to 
what  is  universal  and  to  the  infinite,  tends  to  unity,  and  to 
absolute  unity.  It  possesses  greatness,  but  it  is  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  losing  itself  in  chimerical  abstractions.  The  great 
man  is  the  harmonious  combination  of  what  is  particular  with 
what  is  general.  This  combination  constitutes  the  standard 
value  of  his  greatness,  and  it  involves  a  two-fold  condition ; 
first,  of  representing  the  general  spirit  of  his  nation,  because 
it  is  in  his  relation  to  that  general  spirit  that  his  greatness 
consists ;  and,  secondly,  of  representing  the  general  spirit 
which  confers  upon  him  his  greatness  in  his  own  person,  in  a 
real  form,  that  is,  in  a  finite,  positive,  visible  and  determin- 
ate form ;  so  that  what  is  general  may  not  suppress  what  is 
particular ;  and  that  what  is  particular  may  not  dissipate  and 
dissolve  what  is  general — that  the  infinite  and  the  finite  may 
be  blended  together  in  that  proportion  which  truly  constitutes 
human  greatness." 

Now,  having  strayed  somewhat   beyond  the  domain  of 
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chance  into  that  of  Fate  and  Destiny,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  deep  and  yawning  gulf  which  was  spanned  between 
March  4th,  1861,  and  April  lith,  1865,  may  it  not  be  proper 
in  this  connection  to  make  a  digression  so  as  to  discern  and 
recognize  the  footprints  of  the  Creator  in  the  history  of  nations 
and  of  progress,  as  delineated  by  Guizot  ? 

That  accomplished  philosopher  says:  "It  is  thus  that 
man  advances,  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  he  has  not 
conceived  and  of  which  he  is  even  not  aware.  He  is  the  free 
and  intelligent  artificer  of  a  work  which  is  not  his  own.  He 
does  not  perceive  or  comprehend  it  till  it  manifests  itself  by 
external  appearances  and  real  results ;  and  even  then  he  com- 
prehends it  very  incompletely.  It  is  through  his  means,  how- 
ever, and  by  the  development  of  his  intelligence  and  freedom, 
that  it  is  accomplished.  Conceive  a  great  machine,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  centered  in  a  single  mind,  though  its  various 
parts  are  intrusted  to  various  workmen,  separated  from,  and 
strangers  to,  each  other.  No  one  of  them  understands  the 
work  as  a  whole,  nor  the  general  result  which  he  concerts  in 
producing;  but  every  one  executes  with  intelligence  and  free- 
dom, by  rational  and  voluntary  acts,  the  particular  task  as- 
signed to  him.  It  is  thus  that  by  the  hand  of  man  the  designs 
of  Providence  are  wrought  out  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
It  is  thus  that  the  two  great  facts,  which  are  apparent  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  come  to  co-exist.  On  the  one  hand 
those  portions  ofit  which  may  be  considered  as  fated,  or  which 
happen  without  the  control  of  human  knowledge  or  will ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  freedom  and  in- 
telligence of  man,  and  what  he  contributes  to  it  by  means  of 
his  own  judgment  and  will." 

Or,  as  put  by  Bancroft:  "Eternal  wisdom  marshals  the 
great  procession  of  the  nations,  working  in  patient  continuity 
through  the  ages,  never  halting  and  never  abrupt ;  encom- 
passing all  events  in  its  oversight  and  ever  effecting  its  will, 
though  mortals  may  slumber  in  apathy  or  oppose  with  mad- 
ness.    *     *     *     Nations  come  and  go ;  republics  flourish  and 
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wither ;  dynasties  pass  away  like  a  tale  that  is  told,  but  no- 
thing is  by  chance.  *  *  *  The  deeds  of  time  are  gov- 
erned, as  well  as  judged,  by  the  decrees  of  eternity.  The 
caprice  of  fleeting  existences  bends  to  the  immovable  Omnipo- 
tence which  plants  its  foot  on  all  the  centuries,  and  has  nei- 
ther change  of  purpose  nor  repose.  Sometimes,  like  a  mes- 
senger, through  the  thick  darkness  of  night,  it  steps  along 
mysterious  ways,  but  when  the  hour  strikes  for  a  people  or 
for  mankind  to  pass  into  a  new  form  of  being,  unseen  hands 
draw  the  bolts  from  the  gates  of  futurity,  an  all- subduing 
influence  prepares  the  minds  of  men  for  the  coming  revolu- 
tion, *  *  *  and  all  hearts  and  all  understandings  *  * 
are  wonderfully  attracted  and  compelled  to  bear  forward 
the  change  which  becomes  more  an  obedience  to  the  law  of 
universal  nature  than  submission  to  the  arbitrament  of  man." 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  our  transatlantic  cousins 
quite  agree  with  his  own  countrymen  in  a  high  estimate  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  abilities  and  character,  as  the  following  extracts 
from  the  London  Spectator,  which  we  reproduce,  without  com- 
ment, will  attest. 

BEFORE  ALL  THINGS  A  GENTLEMAN. 


WHAT   AN    ENGLISHMAN    SAYS  ABOUT  ABBAHAM  LINCOLN. 
From  the  London  Spectator. 

The  English-speaking  world  will  never  read  the  story  of  the 
Rebellion  without  a  thrill  of  pride  and  exultation.  Heroic  and  in- 
spiring as  was  the  achievement  of  the  Puritans  in  throwing  off  the 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and  establishing  in  its  place,  not  license  or 
anarchy,  but  a  wise  and  liberal  polity,  the  veiling  hand  of  time  di- 
minishes for  modern  men  its  distinctness  and  reality.  With  the 
defence  of  the  Union  it  is  different.  We  can  almost  hear  the  rever- 
berations of  the  cannon  at  Vicksburg,  and  our  hands  may  still  clasp 
the  hands  of  those  who  overthrew  embattled  treason  at  Grettysburg 
and  Chattanooga.  The  glory  won  by  the  English  race  is  so  near, 
that  it  still  stirs  the  blood  like  a  trumpet  to  read  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  men  who  fought  at  the  call  of  Lincoln.  Nothing  is  more  ad- 
mirable, as  nothing  is  more  dramatic  in  recorded  history,  than  the 
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manner  in  which  the  North  sprang  to  arms  at  the  news  that  the 
Nation's  flag  had  been  fired  on  at  Fort  Sumter.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  hire  soldiers  at  so  much  a  day  and  send  them  to  the  front  with 
salutes  and  rejoicings,  but  the  action  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  It  meant  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  nothing  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  lose  by  throwing  over  a  life  of  ease  or  profit  to  shoulder  a 
musket  or  serve  a  gun.     A  continent  was  on  fire. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Lincoln's  claims  to  admiration,  that 
though  he  sympathized  with  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  not  carried  away  by  it.  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  men  who  can  at  once  be  zealous  and  moderate,  who  are  kindled 
by  great  ideas,  and  who  yet  retain  complete  control  of  the  critical 
faculty.  And  more  than  this,  Lincoln  was  a  man  who  could  be  re- 
served without  the  chill  of  reserve.  Again,  he  could  make  allow- 
ance for  demerits  in  a  princijDle  or  a  human  instrument,  without 
ever  falling  into  the  purbliudness  of  cynicism.  He  often  acted  in* 
his  dealings  with  men  much  as  a  professed  cynic  might  have  acted ; 
but  his  conduct  was  due,  not  to  any  disbelief  in  virtue,  but  to  a 
wide  tolerance  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  saw 
things  as  a  disillusionized  man  sees  them,  and  yet  in  the  bad  sense 
he  never  suffered  any  disillusionment.  For  suffusing  and  combin- 
ing his  other  qualities  was  a  serenity  of  mind  which  affected  the 
whole  man.  He  viewed  the  world  too  much  as  a  whole  to  be  greatly 
troubled  or  perplexed  over  its  accidents.  To  this  serenity  of  mind 
was  due  an  almost  total  absence  of  indignation  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Generals  might  half-ruin  the  cause  for  the  sake  of  some 
trumpery  quarrel,  or  in  order  to  gain  some  petty  personal  advantage; 
office-seekers  might  worry  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  Nation's  fate; 
but  none  of  the  pettinesses,  the  spites,  or  the  follies  could  rouse  in 
Lincoln  the  impatience  or  the  indignation  that  would  have  been 
wakened  inordinary  men.  Pity,  and  nothing  else,  was  the  feeling 
such  exhibitions  occasioned  him.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  felt  the 
excuse  that  tempers  the  guilt  of  every  mortal  transgression.  His 
largeness  and  tenderness  of  nature  made  him  at  heart  a  universal 
apologist.  He  was  of  course  too  practical  and  too  great  a  states- 
man to  let  this  sensibility  to  the  excuses  that  can  be  made  for  hu- 
man conduct  induce  him  to  allow  misdeeds  to  go  unpunished  or 
uncorrected.  He  acted  as  firmly  and  as  severely  as  if  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  most  burning  indignation;  but  the  moment  we  come 
to  Lincoln's  real  feelings  we  see  that  he  is  never  incensed,  and  that, 
even  in  its  most  legitimate  form,  the  desire  for  retribution  is  absent 
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from  his  mind.  Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout  pardonner,  was  the 
secret  of  his  attitude  toward  human  affairs.  That  is  not  the  high- 
est wisdom,  but  it  errs  on  the  right  and  also  on  the  rare  side.  So 
much  for  the  intellectual  side  of  Lincoln's  nature.  Behind  it  was  a 
personality  of  singular  charm.  Tenderness  and  humor  were  its 
main  characteristics.  As  he  rode  through  a  forest  in  spring-time, 
he  would  keep  on  dismounting  to  put  back  the  young  birds  that 
had  fallen  from  their  nests.  There  was  not  a  situation  in  life  which 
could  not  afford  him  the  subject  for  a  kindly  smile.  It  needed  a 
character  so  full  of  gentleness  and  good-temper  to  sustain  the  in- 
tolerable weight  of  responsibility  which  the  war  threw  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  President.  Most  men  would  have  been  crushed 
by  the  burden.  His  serenity  of  temper  saved  Lincoln.  Except 
when  the  miserable  necessity  of  having  to  sign  the  order  for  a  mili- 
tary execution  took  away  his  sleep,  he  carried  on  his  work  without 
any  visible  sign  of  over-strain. 

Not  the  least  of  Lincoln's  achievements  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  though  for  four  years  he  wielded  a  power  and  a  personal 
authority  greater  than  that  exercised  by  any  monarch  on  earth,  he 
never  gave  satirist  or  caricaturist  the  slightest  real  ground  for  de- 
claring that  his  sudden  rise  in  world-wide  fame  had  turned  the 
head  of  the  backwoodsman.  Under  the  circumstances,  there  would 
have  been  every  excuse  for  Lincoln,  had  he  assumed  to  his  subor- 
dinates somewhat  of  the  bearing  of  the  autocrat  he  was.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  absolute  sincerity  and  good  sense  of  the  President  that 
he  was  under  no  sort  of  a  temptation  to  do  so.  Lincoln  was  before 
all  things  a  gentleman,  and  the  good  taste  inseparable  from  that 
character  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  spoiled  by  power  and 
position.  This  grace  and  strength  of  character  is  never  better 
shown  than  in  the  letters  to  his  generals,  victorious  or  defeated. 
When  they  were  beaten,  he  was  anxious  to  share  the  blame;  when 
victorious  he  was  instant  to  deny  by  anticipation  any  rumor  that 
he  had  inspired  the  strategy  of  the  campaign.  If  a  general  had  to 
be  reprimanded,  he  did  it  as  only  the  most  perfect  of  gentlemen 
could  do  it.  He  could  convey  the  severest  censure  without  inflict- 
ing any  wound  that  would  not  heal,  and  this  not  by  using  round- 
about expressions,  but  in  the  plainest  language.  "He  writes  to  me 
like  a  father,"  were  the  heart- felt  words  of  a  commander  who  had 
been  reproved  by  the  President.  Throughout  these  communica- 
tions, the  manner  in  which  he  not  only  conceals  but  altogether  sinks 
all  sense  that  the  men  to  whom  they  were  addressed  were  in  effect 
his  subordinates  is  worthy  of  special  note.     "A  breath  could  make 
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them,  as  a  breath  had  made,"  and  yet  Lincoln  writes  as  if  hia  gen- 
erals were  absolutely  independent. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 


From  the  London  Spectator. 

We  have  said  something  on  the  previous  occasion  of  Lincoln 
as  a  man  and  as  the  leader  of  a  great  cause.  We  desire  now  to 
dwell  upon  a  point  which  is  often  neglected  in  considering  the 
career  of  the  hero  of  the  Union,  but  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
letters,  is  of  absorbing  interest.  No  criticism  of  Mr.  Lincoln  can 
be  in  any  sense  adequate  which  does  not  deal  with  his  astonishing 
power  over  words.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  he  is 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  prose  ever  produced  by  the  Eng- 
lish race.  Self-educated,  or  rather  not  educated  at  all  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  as  he  was,  he  contrived  to  obtain  an  insight  and  power 
in  the  handling  of  the  mechanism  of  letters  such  as  has  been  given 
to  few  men  in  his,  or,  indeed,  in  any  age.  That  the  gift  of  oratory 
should  be  a  natural  gift  is  understandable  enough,  for  the  methods 
of  the  orator,  like  those  of  the  poet,  are  primarily  sensuous,  and 
may  well  be  instinctive.  Mr.  Lincoln's  achievement  seems  to  show 
that  no  less  is  the  writing  of  prose  an  endowment  of  nature.  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  get  his  ability  to  handle  prose  through  his  gift  of 
speech.  That  these  are  separate  though  co-ordinate  faculties  is  a 
matter  beyond  dispute,  for  many  of  the  great  orators  of  the  world 
have  proved  themselves  exceedingly  inefficient  in  the  matter  of 
deliberate  composition.  Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed  both  gifts.  His  let- 
ters, dispatches,  memoranda  and  written  addresses  are  even  better 
than  his  speeches ;  and  in  speaking  thus  of  Mr,  Lincoln's  prose 
we  are  not  thinking  merely  of  certain  pieces  of  inspired  rhetoric. 
We  do  not  praise  his  work  because,  like  Mr.  Bright,  he  could  ex- 
ercise his  power  of  coining  illuminating  phrases  as  effectively  upon 
paper  as  on  the  platform.  It  is  in  his  conduct  of  the  pedestrian 
portions  of  composition  that  Mr,  Lincoln's  genius  for  prose  style 
ia  exhibited.  Mr.  Bright's  writing  cannot  claim  to  answer  the  des- 
cription which  Hazlitt  has  given  of  the  successful  prose-writer's 
performance  Mr.  Lincoln's  can.  What  Hazlitt  says  is  complete 
and  perfect  in  definition.  He  tells  us  that  the  prose- writer  so  uses 
his  pen  "that  he  loses  no  particle  of  the  exact  characteristic  ex- 
treme impression  of  the  thing  he  writes  about;"  and  with  equal 
significance  he  points  out  that  "the  prose- writer  is  master  of  his 
materials,"  as  "the  poet  is  the  slave  of  his  style." 
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If  these  words  convey  a  true  defiaition,  then  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a 
master  of  prose.  Whatever  the  subject  he  has  in  hand,  whether 
it  be  bald  or  impassioned,  businesslike  or  pathetic,  we  feel  that  we 
"lose  no  particle  of  the  exact  characteristic  extreme  impression"  of 
the  thing  written  about.  We  have  it  all,  and  not  merely  a  part. 
Every  line  shows  that  the  writer  is  master  of  his  materials ;  that  he 
guides  the  words,  never  the  words  him.  This  is,  indeed,  the  pre- 
dominant note  throughout  all  Mr.  Lincoln's  work.  We  feel  that 
he  is  like  the  engineer  who  controls  some  mighty  reservoir.  As 
he  desires,  he  opens  the  various  sluice-gates,  but  for  no  instant  is 
the  water  not  under  his  entire  control.  We  are  sensible  in  reading 
Mr.  Lincoln's  writing,  that  an  immense  force  is  gathered  up  be- 
hind him,  and  that  in  each  jet  that  flows,  every  drop  is  meant. 
Some  writers  only  leak;  others  half  flow  through  determined  chan- 
nels, half  leak  away  their  words  like  a  broken  lock  when  it  is  em- 
ptying. The  greatest,  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  send  out  none  but  clear- 
shaped  streams. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  fond  of  music,  though  he  could  exe- 
cute none  himself.  He  had  no  critical  taste,  and  probably 
would  not  have  relished  the  class  of  music  affected  in  the 
higher  realms  of  the  art,  known  to  connoisseurs  as  classical 
music.  But  he  knew  when  music  suited  him,  and  it  filled  his 
great  soul  full  of  ecstasy ;  but  it  was  inartistic  music. 

He  once  said,  in  my  hearing,  that  all  other  pleasures 
had  a  utility,  but  that  music  was  simply  a  pleasure  and  no- 
thing more,  and  that  he  fancied  that  the  Creator,  after  pro- 
viding all  the  mechanism  for  carrying  on  the  world,  made 
music  as  a  simple,  unalloyed  pleasure,  merely  as  such. 

He  also  was  especially  fond  of  negro  minstrel  performances, 
and,  as  stated  before,  on  or  about  the  23d  day  of  March,1860. 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  sitting  of  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, he  was  at  Chicago  attending  the  United  States  Court, 
being  then  quite  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  I  had  three 
tickets  presented  to  me  for  Eumsey  &  Newcomb's  Minstrels, 
a  high-toned  troupe,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  to 
a  "nigger  show"  that  night;  he  assented  rapturously;  his 
words  were:  "Of  all  things  I  would  rather   do   to-night,  that 
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suits  me  exactly,"  aud  I  never  saw  him  apparently  enjoy  him- 
self more  than  he  did  at  that  entertainment.  He  applauded 
as  often  as  anybody,  and  with  greater  l>eartiness.  The  non- 
descript song  and  dance  of  Dix\e  was  sung  and  acted  by  this 
troupe,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it,  and  probably  the  first  time 
it  was  sung  and  acted  in  Illinois.  I  can  remember  well  the 
spontaneity  of  Lincoln's  enthusiasm,  and  the  heartiness  of 
his  applause  at  the  music  and  action  of  this  rollicking  and 
eccentric  performance.  Little  did  we  then  think  that  this 
weird  aud  harmless  melody  would  ere  long  be  transformed  in- 
to a  fierce  battle  cry  by  whose  inspiration  slaughter  and  carn- 
age would  be  carried  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  bared  their 
bosoms  to  save  the  nation's  life.  Little  did  he  think  of  this 
as  he  clapped  his  great  brawny  hands  in  true  rustic  heartiness 
and  exclaimed,  in  riotous  enthusiasm:  "Let's have  it  again! 
Let's  have  it  again." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  morals  were  chaste  and  unobjectionable ; 
he  used  tobacco  in  no  form  whatever.  Upon  one  single  occa- 
sion (although  I  have  seen  him  very  angry),  I  heard  him  use 
the  word  "damn,"  and  that  was  not  in  an  angry,  but  in  a  ro- 
guish, mood. 

Once  I  remember  several  of  us  drove  out  to  the  residence 
of  Reason  Hooten,  near  Danville,  where  we  were  treated  to 
several  varieties  of  home-made  wine.  A  mere  sip  of  each  af- 
fected Lincoln,  and  he  said  comically:  "Fellers,  I'm  getting 
drunk."  That  was  the  nearest  approach  to  inebriety  I  ever  saw 
in  him. 

He  never  made  personal  appeals  to  any  one  for  favors  or 
concessions ;  if  he  had  a  request  to  make,  he  would  present  it 
in  a  plain,  clear,  manly  way,  simply  putting  it  on  its  merits, 
but  would  not  use  cajolery  or  persuasion  to  accomplish  it. 

I  recollect  once  in  a  murder  case,  I  was  employed  to  pro- 
secute, and  Lincoln  to  defend.  The  defense  was  extremely 
anxious  to  have  a  plea  of  guilty  of  manslaughter  entered  by 
consent.  I  would  not  consent,  and  the  defense  induced  Lin- 
coln to  come  to  me,  supposing  he  would  entreat  me,  and  that 
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I  would  yield.  Lincoln  accordingly  came,  but  hoc  to  entreat 
me,  although  he,  too,  was  quite  anxious  on  the  subject.  He 
merely  said:  "Whitney,  in  this  Barrett  case,  we  are  willing  to 
plead  guilty  of  manslaughter  and  let  Davis  send  him  up  for 
eight  years,  the  full  term,  if  you  are  willing."  I  was  mad 
about  something  and  replied  curtly,  "But  you  see  I  am  not 
willing."  Lincoln  accepted  this  as  final  and  said  no  more — not 
another  word.  He  returned  to  his  clients,  and  I  heard  him 
say  to  them :  "We  can't  make  that  arrangement,  but  must 
go  to  trial. 

I  have  elsewhere  affirmed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  gentle- 
man,  and  I  again  refer  to  the  subject  in  order  to  empha- 
size it. 

No  term  is  so  frequently  misapplied :  the  conventional 
test  of  gentility  is  to  wear  a  silk  hat,  fine  clothes  and  patent 
leather  shoes. 

The  world  has  not  yet  learned  that, 

"Worth  makes  the  man;  the  want  of  it  the  fellow, 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 

George  IV.  was  styled  the  "first  gentleman  in  England:" 
contrariwise,  he  was  the  first  scoundrel ;  as  his  base  treatment 
of  Queen  Caroline  attests.  Doubtless  his  friend.  Beau 
Brummel,  was  also  called  a  gentleman.  As  well  might  one 
term  "Eabelais"  a  genteel  book,  because  it  was  bound  in 
velvet  and  morocco. 

The  term  "gentleman,"  properly  used,  means  very  much. 
One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  successors  was  waited  on  by  an  office- 
seeker  with  strong  recommendations.  The  sleek  President 
received  him  graciously,  listened  to  him  genteelly,  and 
definitely  promised  him  the  office.  As  the  delighted  appli- 
cant was  about  to  leave,  the  President  said,  significantly : 
"before  you  leave  town  you  had  better  see  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury."  This  he  did,  and  was  informed  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  President  had,  that  morning,  appointed  his 
rival  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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This  man  was  President  and  a  professed  Christian,  but 
he  was  not  a  gentleman. 

Smith  meets  Jones  and  says  joyously:  "lam  &o  de- 
lighted to  see  you  and  I  hope  you  are  well."  Jones  replies 
sadly:  "I'm  sorry  I  am  not:  my  physician  says  I  have 
heart  disease  and  may  drop  dead  any  moment."  Smith  re- 
joins :  "Sho!  well,  how  is  wheat  to-day?"  Was  Smith  a 
gentleman  ?  Not  much.  But  if  Lincoln  promised  an  office, 
he  performed  it.  If  he  told  one  he  was  glad  to  see  him,  he 
was  sincere.  If  he  ventured  to  hope  a  man  was  well,  he 
meant  it.  He  would  not  even  subscribe  to  the  conventional 
white  social  lies. 

In  his  relations  to  womankind  he  was  spotless, 
*  *  *  "no  marble  saint  niched  in  cathedral  aisle," 
was  more  secure  from  harm  from  him ;  adroit  female  lobbyists, 
adorned  with  the  brightest  carnation  hues,  and  facile  society 
women  smoled  their  sweetest  smiles  upon  him,  in  vain.  One 
such,  who  thought  she  had  made  a  decided  impression, 
was  dismissed  with  a  note  to  Stanton :  "This  woman,  dear 
Stanton,  is  smarter  than  she  appears."  While  a  poor  girl, 
who  didn't  "wear  hoops,"  got  the  coveted  pardon  at  once. 

He  had  a  critical  sense  of  propriety  and  of  honor.  In 
traveling  with  a  crowd  of  wild  lawyers  he  regaled  them  with 
anecdotes  more  robust  than  ideal :  but  when  a  lady  was  of 
the  party  he  entertained  them  equally  well,  but  without  the 
slightest  indelicate  allusion. 

He  pronounced  Samuel  Hitt,  of  Ogle  County,  to  be  a 
perfect  gentleman,  and  gave  me  this  as  an  illustration :  One 
of  our  friends  turned  his  political  coat  at  once,  and,  meeting 
Mr,  Hitt,  made  a  lame  attempt  to  explain  and  justify  his 
course  ;  to  which,  after  listening  courteously  to  his  feeble  ex- 
cuse, his  sole  reply  was:     "You're  a  fool." 

And  Lincoln  added :  "Hitt  talked  to  me  an  half-hour 
about  this  defection,  but  never  once  mentioned  the  epithet 
he  had  used."     The  idea  being  that,  while  a  spirit  of  indig- 
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nation  authorized  the  use  of  the  epithet  to  the  dehnquent, 
gentle  manners  required  that  the  incident  be  not  repeated  to 
others. 

Society,  as  we  find  it,  is  scarcely  more  artificial  and  in- 
sincere than  the  mock  ladies  and  gentlemen  we  see  in  the 
drama,  and  social  attrition  and  experience  reveals  the  sad 
fact  that, 

"A  man  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain  still." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  rare  combination  of  the  high- 
est moral  and  intellectual  qualities  required  to  make  the 
definition  complete :  of  Abraham  Lincoln  it  may  be  properly 
averred  that  he  is  entitled  to 

"The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 

To  recapitulate :  Mr.  Lincoln  had  great  intellectual 
powers ;  was  a  master  of  logic  and  dialectics ;  had  excellent 
judgment ;  and  knew  with  precision  the  laws  of,  and  relations 
between,  cause  and  effect. 

He  had  a  moral  courage  which  was  sublime :  which 
nothing  could  daunt  or  impair :  which  enabled  him  to  weave 
his  own  clear  convictions  into  his  administrative  acts :  and 
which  compelled  him  to  remorselessly  pursue  the  path  of 
duty,  undismayed  by  obstacles,  however  threatening. 

His  conceptions  of  equal  and  exact  justice  were  so  clear 
and  well  defined,  and  his  judgment  so  accurate,  that  the 
nation  was  content  to  adopt  and  acquiesce  in  his  policies,  as 
a  rule  :  and  he  really  ruled  the  country  with  kind  and  benefi- 
cent, but  despotic,  sway:  yet  so  unobtrusively,  and  "he  bore 
his  faculties  so  meekly,"  that  his  strong  will  was  not  visi- 
ble, except  in  beneficent  and  necessary  acts  of  administra- 
tion. 

He  was  animated  by  one  single  object,  and  to  its  attain- 
ment, he  directed  all  of  his  great  powers  and  the  resources 
and  credit  of  the  nation.  The  Eadicals  tried  to  divert  his  at- 
tention from  this  object,  to  the  forcible,  untimely  abolition  of 
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slavery :  the  Eebel  commissioners  tried  to  induce  him  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  Mexico ;  a  foolish  element  wanted  him 
to  try  conclusions  with  England ;  he  thrust  aside  all  these 
schemes  as  idle  fancies;  "the  Union  with  him  arose  to  the 
sublimity  of  a  religious  mysticism;"  its  restoration  was  his 
sole  duty ;  from  its  performance  he  did  not  for  one  moment 
swerve  ;  to  its  execution  he  consecrated  his  life ;  and  he  sealed 
the  bond  of  the  regenerated  nation  with  his  precious  blood. 
Finally,  "he  was  the  instrument  of  God : — the  Divine 
Spirit,  which  in  another  day  of  regeneration  took  the  form 
of  an  humble  artisan  of  Galilee,  had  clothed  itself  in 
*  *  *  a  man  of  lowly  birth  and  degree;"  and,  as  "the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  ivas  the  seed  of  the  cliurch, "  so  was  the 
martyrdom  of  Lincoln  the  pledge  and  promise  of  a  regenera- 
ted Eepublic,  under  whose  panoply,  liberty  and  enlightenment 
shall  dwell  together  for  ages — from  whose  example  Eepub- 
licanism  shall  ultimately  supplant  legitimacy,  aristocracy, 
king- craft  and  despotism  throughout  the  earth. 


vn. 

THE  EOMANCE  OF  ANN  EUTLEDGE. 

Love  rules  the  court — the  camp — the  grove, 

And  men  below  and  saints  above, 

For  love  is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  love. 

—Scott. 

And  when  a  lady's  in  the  case, 

You  know  all  other  things  give  place . 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

— Shakespeare. 

By  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd  and  now  impelled, 
The  intellectual  power  through  words  and  things 
Went  sounding  on — a  dim  and  perilous  way. 

—  WOEDSWOETH. 

What  love  is,  if  thou  would'st  be  taught. 
Thy  heart  must  teach  alone, 
Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought, 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one. 

— Ingo.mar. 


"Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  they  say;  it  has  no  law 

nor  logic  ;  no  rules  nor  system ;  naught  but  icliosyncracies. 

And  when  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
You  know  all  other  things  give  place. 

When  the  heartless  libertine,  Aaron  Burr,  married  the 
widow  Prevost,  his  wild  licentious  life  was  changed  into  one 
of  perfect  propriety ;  his  home  was  almost  ideal ;  his  habits 
were  regular;  he  found  no  happiness  but  at  his  domestic 
hearth.  His  daughter  Theodosia  venerated  him  as  a  relig- 
ious ascetic  does  a  cherished  saint,  and  he  regarded  her  with 
no  less  devotion. 

But  when  his  home  circle  was  broken  up,  he  became 
again  a  reckless  debauchee,  and  left  a  dishonored  name, 

"At  which  the  world  grew  pale 
To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale . " 
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Andrew  Jackson  was  an  untamed  and  untamable  moral 
savage  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  but  perfectly  tractable 
and  courteous  in  his  association  with  women ;  and  the  whole 
ardor  and  impetuosity  of  his  stern  and  irascible  nature  was 
concentrated  in  his  illicit  love  for  Mrs.  Eobards,  not  yet 
then  divorced,  whom  he  finally  espoused ;  after  which  he 
breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  to  all  who  ventured 
to  condemn  their  originally  irregular  connection ;  and  when 
this  extremely  amiable  and  attractive  looking  woman  died 
(from  an  excess  of  joy,  inducing  apoplexy)  just  after  and  be- 
cause the  General  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  his  heart 
was  buried  with  her;  and  he  caused  a  most  pathetic  eulogy 
to  be  inscribed  on  her  tomb,  in  which  he  reminded  the  world 
of,  and  berated  her  slanderers.  This  kind  woman,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  controlled  him :  a  thing  the 
entire  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  entire  cultured 
classes,  acting  in  unison,  failed  to  accomplish. 

Yet  he  could  not  endure  everything.  When  a  friend 
rode  out  from  Nashville  to  announce  the  General's  appoint- 
ment as  Territorial  Governor  of  Florida  she  was  wild  with 
joy,  for  she  was  as  ambitious  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte :  "Will 
I  be  Governess,  General?"  cried  she.     "No,"  exclaimed  the 

irate  husband,  "you  will  be  nothing  but  a fool,  as 

ever." 

The  last  word  of  Charles  the  Second  was  an  entreaty  to 
his  courtiers  to  take  care  of  the  woman  who  had  been  the 
pander  to  his  libidinousness ;  the  parting  admonition  of  Lord 
Nelson  to  the  English  nation  was  in  behalf  of  his  paramour, 
Lady  Hamilton,  who  cast  the  only  dark  shadow  on  the  colos- 
sal fame  of  the  world's  greatest  Admiral.  Nor  need  I  men- 
tion the  many  cases  in  remote  and  recent  history  of  the 
world's  greatest  heroes,  statesmen  and  divines  risking  their 
all  for  the  glamour  and  witchery  of  illicit  love. 

Less  dramatic  and  sensational,  but  of  equal  import  as 
defining  and  illustrating  character,  is  the  impress  made 
upon  men  and  women  of  strong  wills  and  brilliant  intellects 
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by  pure  and  consecrated  love.  The  case  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  Jane  Welsh  is  strongly  in  point  here  ;  and  likewise  that 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  wife ;  of  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone and  his  wife;  and  of  Mrs.  Lewes  and  her  husband, 
albeit  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  husband  of  another ;  and 
the  case  of  Burr,  just  mentioned. 

All  "history  attests  that  men  of  the  greatest  force  of  in- 
tellect and  character  have  been  weak  and  flaccid  in  the  region 
of  the  Heart.  The  coarse  story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders  ; 
the  thrilling  episode  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  ;  the  infatuation 
of  Antony  for  Cleopatra,  are  but  types  of  well-known  classes. 
The  pathetic  romance  of  Paul  and  Virginia  finds  a  responsive 
echo  in  every  gallant  heart;  the  pleading  of  Ruth  with 
Naomi  strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  noble  nature ; 
the  drama  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet  will  never  be  rehearsed  to 
dull  ears  till  human  nature  is  shorn  of  its  pathos ;  and  many 
an  unrecorded  Leander  besides  the  laurelled  one  has  swam 
some  Hellespont  to  hold  tender  dalliance  with  the  queen  of 
his  heart. 

To  the  account  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  great  ledger 
of  human  conduct,  which  will  be  balanced  on  that  awful 
Day  of  Days,  is  no  debit  written  on  the  page  inscribed  and 
dedicated  to,  "The  purity  and  chastity  of  woman."  Yet  this 
greatest  man  of  his  era — this  man  of  resolute  purpose  and  of 
inflexible  Avill — this  ruler  and  saviour  of  a  nation  of  forty 
millions  of  people,  had  a  heart  as  soft  and  susceptible  in  the 
way  of  gallantry  to  the  fair  sex  as  Topham  Beauclerc ;  in  the 
way  of  pity  as  Thomas  De  Quincey,  Indeed,  his  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Bates,  said  that  a  woman  could  obtain  any 
legitimate  favor  she  might  ask  from  him,  by  her  tears. 

His  first  attachment  seems  to  have  been  in  his  callow 
youth  with  a  little  Miss  Kate  Eoby,  she  being  fifteen  and  he 
seventeen.  They  were  school-mates,  and  their  bare-footed 
attachment  seems  to  have  embraced  merely  the  spice  and 
condiment,  without  any  of  the  seriousness,  of  love. 
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But  the  most  important  factor  in  the  shaping  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  career  and  destiny,  except  his  alhance  with  Mary 
Todd,  was  his  infatuation  for  the  gentle  and  guileless  Ann 
Rutledge,  and  its  tragical  denouement.  To  Wm.  H.  Herndon 
are  we  indebted  for  a  full  exposition  of  this  life  drama,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  1867,  and,  in  view  of  its  effect  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln's  character,  it  ought  to  be  better  understood  than 
Lincoln's  biographers  seem  willing  that  it  should  be. 

By  reference  to  the  pen  sketch  of  New  Salem,  at  its 
center,  will  appear  the  site  of  a  hotel  and  two  stores  opposite. 
They  are  all  gone  now,  and  their  very  location  could  scarcely 
be  traced.  Yet  within  the  radius  of  a  few  feet  of  this  spot  was 
enacted  a  drama  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  Lin- 
coln's nature,  from  a  light-hearted  and  blithesome,  to  a  mis- 
anthropical and  melancholy  man;  which  aroused  and  brought 
to  the  surface  the  latent  melancholy  and  depression  which  he 
inherited  from  his  ancestry ;  which  fastened  upon  and  in- 
grained in  his  nature  that  frequent  desire  for  solitude,  and 
those  habits  of  deep  and  earnest  reflection  which  were  the 
basis  of  his  greatness  and  uniqueness. 

To  my  mind  the  life  and  death  of  Ann  Rutledge  was  not 
a  misadventure,  or  in  vain ;  but  that  when  the  veil  is  with- 
drawn from  the  things  that  are  now  hidden,  the  existence  and 
being  of  this  modest  and  unobtrusive  girl  of  an  obscure  ham- 
let, will  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  agents  of  Destiny  in  the  sal- 
vation and  regeneration  of  the  nation. 


The  insignificant  State  of  South  Carolina  was  in  the 
ante-bellum  days  noted  for  distinguished  families  and  pride 
of  ancestry ;  and  among  its  honored  names  none  was  more 
pre-eminent  than  that  of  Rutledge. 

One  of  its  members  was  by  Washington  appointed  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States ;  another  was  later  a 
leader  in  the  American  Congress — when  leadership  was  en- 
trusted not,  as  now,  to  noisy  demagogues ;   and   one  of  the 
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honored  names  appended  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  that  of  Edward  Rutledge.  In  the  year  1828  or  '29,  one 
James  Eutledge,  a  coushi  of  this  distinguished  family,  settled 
at  New  Salem.  He  had,  among  his  other  children,  one  born 
January  7th,  1813,  called  Ann  Mays,  who  was  not  only  a 
girl  of  exquisite  grace  and  beauty,  but  also  possessed  of  a 
womanly  nature  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of 
life. 

The  young  men  of  the  little  hamlet,  as  she  developed 
into  womanhood,  became  enamored  of  her,  and  more  than 
one  endeavored  to  gain  the  wealth  of  her  virgin  affection.  In 
this,  one  John  McNeil,  a  promising  young  merchant,  succeed- 
ed, and  they  became  pledged  to  each  other  in  marriage,  in 
1832. 

Before  consummating  their  union,  however,  McNeil's 
father  died  in  New  York,  and  he  announced  to  his  Jiaiicee  that 
he  must  return  home,  settle  the  estate,  and  bring  out  his 
mother,  brother,  and  sister  to  his  farm,  for  a  home.  He  pro- 
posed to  be  absent  one  year.  He  was  gone  home  more  than 
three,  and  did  not,  in  his  sparse  and  fitful  correspondence, 
give  any  valid  reason  for  his  long  absence.  Meanwhile,  a 
rumor  took  shape  and  was  demonstrated,  that  McNeil  was 
not  his  real,  but  was  an  assumed,  name ;  and  upon  the  per- 
emptory demand,  by  letter,  of  Miss  Eutledge  for  an  explana- 
tion of  so  undignified  and  suspicious  a  circumstance,  he 
nonchalantly  repUed  that  when  he  saw  her  he  would  fully 
explain. 

The  sensitive  and  proud-spirited  girl  then  summarily 
dismissed  the  lover  with  a  plethora  of  names:  and  soon 
afterward,  Lincoln's  heart  capitulated  to  the  charms  of  the 
beautiful,  but  now  melancholy,  girl,  and  they  were  engaged 
to.be  married  in  the  spring  of  1836  : — Miss  Eutledge  mean- 
while proposing  to  take  a  winter  term  of  Academical  instruc- 
tion in  the  academy  at  Jacksonville,  where  her  brother  then 
was  studying ;  while  Lincoln  should  apply  himself  to  the  law 
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assiduously  so  as  to  be  admitted  to  the  bai* :  the  intention  of 
the  pair  being  to  settle  in  Springfield  and  start  on  life's 
journey  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

Miss  Ann  was  ill  at  ease,  however :  siie  had  loved  McNeil, 
and  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  her  feelings  to  his  perfidy  and 
her  loss.  It  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  enfeebled  her  con- 
stitution to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  a  target  for  disease ; 
and,  in  fact,  she  fell  a  prey  thereto. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  she  had  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  in  which  she  would  frequently  become  delirious  and 
start  up  wildly  in  bed  and  call  piteously  for  "Lincoln."  While 
forbidding  any  but  the  family  to  see  her,  the  physician  con- 
sidered that  this  request  so  frequently  urged  should  be 
accorded,  and  Lincoln  was  summoned  to  her  bedside  in  the 
— soon  to  be — chamber  of  death,  and  he  was  left  alone  with 
her  for  a  half-hour.  What  passed  between  the  dying  girl  and 
her  impassioned  lover  was  never  revealed  on  earth,  but  when 
he  retired  from  that  pathetic  interview,  his  mind  showed 
symtoms  of  great  agony ;  and  when  on  August  25th  of  that 
year  this  unfortunate  girl  died,  Lincoln  gave  way  to  a  melan- 
choly and  despair  that  was  appalling.  He  was  deemed  in- 
sane ;  he  talked  to  himself  incoherently ;  started  to  walk  in 
a  certain  direction  and  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and 
wandered  off  in  a  new  direction,  without  aim  or  object ; 
then  would  sit  in  solitude,  immersed  in  silence  and 
abstraction.  A  watch  was  put  on  him  by  discreet  friends ; 
suicide  was  feared ;  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  leave  him 
alone. 

Probably  the  best  friend  he  had  at  New  Salem  was  Bow- 
lin  Greene.  He  lived  on  a  farm  near  New  Salem,  and  it  was 
deemed  to  be  the  best  policy  to  have  Lincoln  in  the  custody 
of  Mr.  Greene,  and  he  was  accordingly  induced  to  take  up 
his  abode  there  for  a  few  weeks. 

His  condition  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  He  used  to 
mourn  for  his  lost  love,  and  when   storms  would  come    he 
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would  exclaim  in  tones  of  heart-rending  anguish:  "The 
rain  shan't  come  to  my  darling's  grave." 

When  the  time  came  to  cut  up  corn,  Lincoln  was  taken 
to  the  field  and  allowed  to  help  some,  in  order  to  divert  his 
mind,  and  gradually  in  fair  weather  he  was  allowed  to  go  off 
alone ;  but  his  predilection  was  to  visit  the  Concord  grave- 
yard and  bedew  the  grave  of  the  early  loved  and  lost  with 
tears,  and  salute  the  departed  spirit  of  the  dead  with  the 
voice  of  woe  and  lamentation ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  habit 
of  his  to  steal  furtively  into  the  little  hamlet  after  nightfall 
from  the  direction  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  dead. 

His  grief  wore  upon  him.  He  grew  thin  and  appeared 
haggard  and  melancholy ;  those  fits  of  abstraction  and  ab- 
sent-mindedness, so  common  in  his  later  years,  commenced ; 
that  brooding  melancholy,  so  marked  and  characteristic  of 
him,  appeared ;  his  habit  of  meaningless  soliloquy,  which  I 
have  described  elsewhere,  was  engendered ;  his  heart  was 
buried  in  the  grave  of  his  affianced,  as  he  himself,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  once  said ;  and  it  was  never  exhumed. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  his  humor  before  and  after  this  in- 
terlude in  his  life,  but  I  apprehend  that  there  was  a  germ 
of  melancholy  in  his  composition  from  his  natal  hour,  and 
earlier ;  but  it  was  developed  and  intensified  by  the  bedside 
and  at  the  grave  of  the  dying  and  dead  girl,  and  that  the 
mantle  of  oblivion  was  altogether  inadequate  to  hide  it. 

The  poem,  entitled  "Immortality,"  so  well  known,  and 
which  I  give  in  full  in  another  chapter,  fell  under  his 
notice  during  the  winter  succeeding  Miss  Eutledge's  death, 
and  Lincoln  adopted  it  and  repeated  it  on  all  occasions,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  He  has  been  heard  to  repeat  it 
sotto  voce  to  himself  when  he  supposed  no  one  was  by,  and 
he  would  repeat  it  to  any  one  who  mentioned  it.  Somehow 
it  became  associated  in  his  mind  with  his  affianced,  and  it 
afforded  him  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  dwell  on  her  memory 
by  its  inspiration. 


LINCOLN'S    HOME,     AT    NEW    SALEAL 


WELL    AT    NEW    SALEM. 

(WHERE   LINCOLN   FIRST  SAW   ANN  RUTLEDGE.) 
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To  what  extent  the  heart  sorrows  and  wounded  pride  of 
Miss  Eutledge  contributed  toward  her  ilhiess,  is  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture;  ideal  natures  who  are  cognizant  of  the  facts 
attribute  her  sickness  and  death  primarily,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  a  broken  heart;  while  prosaic  individuals,  with  an  eye 
solely  to  the  practical,  conclude  that  it  was  a  simple,  plain 
case  of  bodily  disease,  and  no  more.  I  can  but  think  that 
her  sensibilities  were  very  deeply  involved  in  her  illness. 
She  was  a  rare  and  radiant  being,  worthy  of  any  man's  love, 
and  she  had  a  surfeit  of  suitors,  being  the  elite  of  that  little 
society ;  but  her  affections  clung  to  this  McNeil  as  the  delicate 
tendrils  of  the  ivy  cling  to  the  unsightly  ruins. 

"Man's  love  is  of  his  life  a  thing  apart; 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence'." 

I  am  bound  to  conclude  that  a  young  lady  of  the  pure, 
noble  and  almost  ideal  character  which  all  parties  accord  to 
this  estimable  girl,  could  not  transfer  her  affections  from  her 
first  lover  to  another,  without  a  shock  of  greater  or  less 
intensity ;  she  had  been  trifled  with  by  the  man  to  whom  she 
accorded  the  wealth  of  her  virgin  affections ;  she  was  under 
the  ban  of  suspense,  for  what  hidden  and  occult  mystery  lay 
concealed  beneath  the  terrible  mask  of  that  alias,  she  could 
not  divine ;  fear  tortured  her  heart ;  anxiety  beclouded  her 
mind ;  the  pride  of  the  Entledges  had  been  strained ;  she 
had  been  j^itied — which  to  her  sensitive  nature  was  but 
little  better  than  being  scorned— (ov  her  misfortunes ;  and 
as  we  cannot  know  her  nature,  we  also  cannot  know  her 
sorrows. 

Had  she  married  Lincoln  it  would  have  been  well, 
although  my  belief  is  he  never  would  have  been  President ; 
for,  as  I  elsewhere  lay  the  basis  for  deduction  and  may 
.not  improperly  now  aver,  a  tranquil  hearthstone  and 
attendant  domestic  felicity  were  inharmonious  with  the 
lessons  in  patience,  tribulation  and  self-introspection 
necessary    to      meet    the    temper- exhausting    incidents    of 
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leadership  in  a  four-years  death  struggle  between  five  millions 
of  men — required  to  mould  and  fashion  the  emancipator  of  a 
race  from  constitutionally  secured  and  judicially  confirmed 
bondage. 


And  thus,  into  the  web  and  woof  of  the  rehabilitated 
nation  is  not  only  interwoven  the  patient  labor,  heart  sorrows 
and  tragic  end  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  ephemeral  glit- 
ter, long  remorse,  mental  darkness  and  melancholy  death  of 
Mary  Lincoln,  but  likewise  the  "sickening  pains  of  hope  de- 
ferred"— the  pangs  of  despised  love — the  trysting — exchange 
of  lover's  vows — mental  anguish — heart-breaking  sorrows — 
pathetic  romance — and  untimely  death,  of  the  fair,  modest 
and  winsome  Ann  Eutledge — "the  beautiful  and  tender  dead." 


VIII. 
LINCOLN  AS  A  "MEKRY  ANDREW." 

"I  laugb  because  I  must  not  weep — that's  all,  that's  all!"  (Sadly.) 

— Peesident  Lincoln. 

'•Lincoln's   stories  were  merely  devices  to  whistle  down  sadness." 

— Judge  Davis. 

"His  'broad,    good   humor    *    *     »    was    a  rich  gift  to  this  wise 
man."  — Emekson. 

"A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 


Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman  and  buffoon. 

Hermione.—        *        *        Pray,  you  sit  by  us, 

And  tell'sa  tale." 
Mamilius. — "Merry  or  sad  shalt  be?" 
Hermione. — "As  merry  as  you  will." 


-Dkyden. 


—  Winter's  Tale. 


His  powers  as  a  story-teller  can  never  be  apiDreciated  by 
those  who  did  not  know  him  personally.  In  our  walks  about 
the  little  towns  where  courts  were  held,  he  saw  ludicrous 
elements  in  everything,  and  could  either  narrate  some  story 
from  his  store-house  of  jokes,  else  he  could  improvise  one ; 
he  saw  the  ludicrous  in  an  assemblage  of  fowls,  in  a  man 
spading  his  garden,  in  a  clothes-line  full  of  clothes,  in  a  group 
of  boys,  in  a  lot  of  pigs  rooting  at  a  mill  door,  in  a  mother 
duck  learning  her  brood  to  swim ;  in  anything  and  everything 
Lincoln  saw  some  ludicrous  incident ;  but  his  wit  never 
wounded  any  one ;  his  stories  had  no  barb  nor  sting,  and  did 
not  leave  upon  the  hearer  any  impression  that  the  narrator 
was  either  trifling,  frivolous  or  light-minded. 

There  was  a  zest  and  bouquet  about  his  stories  when 
narrated  by   himself  that  could  not   be  translated  or  tran- 
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scribed.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  reproduce  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Clay  or  the  flaming  anger  of  General  Jackson. 
The  story  may  be  retold  literally,  every  word,  period  and 
comma,  but  the  real   humor  perished  with  Lincoln. 

No  one  could  relate  a  story  without  reminding  him 
of  a  similar  one,  and  if  a  good  story-teller  Avas  present ; 
he  was  more  than  willing  to  divide  the  time.  He  was  as 
much  amused  as  any  of  his  hearers  at  his  own  stories,  and 
laughed  more  heartily  than  any  one ;  he  provoked  as  much 
laughter  by  the  grotesque  expression  of  his  homely  face  as  by 
the  abstract  fun  of  his  stories. 

Lawyers,  politicians  and  statesmen  have  pondered  in 
vain  attempts  to  explain  the  rationale  of  this  wonderful  trait. 
There  was  a  charm  about  his  story-telling  that  was  captiva- 
ting and  irresistible,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  describe  or 
explain.  He  never  ran  out  of  a  stock,  and  his  stories,  no 
matter  how  frequently  repeated,  never  grew  stale  or  dull  by 
repetition.  Whenever  he  attempted  to  illustrate  a  point  or  a 
subject,  by  an  anecdote,  he  always  succeeded.  His  stories 
were  never  mal  apropos.  I  never  knew  him  to  offend  or  shock 
his  auditors  by  a  story  unless  he  designed,  as  he  occasionally 
did,  to  impress  some  particular  individual.  He  tempered  his 
stories  to  the  style  and  character  of  his  audience.  He  never 
offended  a  crowd  of  roystering  boys,  or  wild  western  law- 
yers, with  esthetic  stories ;  and  he  caused  no  assemblage  of 
ladies  or  ascetic  males  to  blush  at  anything  which  should  not 
be  mentioned  to  ears  polite.  He  would  frequently  improvise 
his  stories,  and  some  of  his  most  comical  efforts  were  of  im- 
promptu wit.  In  addition  to  the  pastime  afforded  by  his 
story-telling,  there  was  a  double  utility  in  it,  in  withdrawing 
his  mind  from  brooding  melancholy,  and  from  the  severe 
mental  strain  which,  unless  relieved,  would  have  broken  him 
down ;  and  also  in  concealing  his  intentions  and  views  in  a 
mode  not  suggestive  of  secrecy  or  calculated  to  produce  dis- 
agreeable impressions. 

This  utility  is  graphically  expressed  by  Emerson,  thus : 
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"Then  his  broad,  good  humor,  running  easily  into  jocular 
talk,  in  which  he  delighted,  and  in  which  he  excelled,  was  a 
rich  gift  to  this  wise  man.  It  enabled  him  to  keep  his  secret, 
to  meet  every  kind  of  man  and  every  rank  in  society,  to  take 
oflf  the  edge  of  the  severest  decisions,  to  mask  his  own  purpose 
and  sound  his  companion,  and  to  catch  with  true  instinct  the 
temper  of  every  company  he  addressed.  And,  more  than  all, 
it  is  to  a  man  of  severe  labor,  in  anxious  and  exhausting 
crises,  the  natural  restorative,  good  as  sleep,  and  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  over-driven  brain  against  rancor  and  insanity." 

It  may  also  be  said  of  this  trait  as  was  said  of  his  great 
prototype,  William  of  Orange  :  "His  jocoseness  was  partly 
natural,  partly  intentional.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  his 
country's  trial,  he  affected  a  serenity  which  he  did  not  always 
feel,  so  that  his  apparent  gayety  at  momentous  epochs  was 
even  censured  by  dullards  who  could  not  comprehend  its 
philosophy.  He  went  through  life,  bearing  the  load  of  a 
people's  sorrows  upon  his  shoulders,  with  a  smiling  face. " 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  his  tvork,  his  business, 
bore  no  trace  of  levity ;  the  political  speeches  of  Burke,  Chat- 
ham, Webster  or  Sumner  are  not  more  stately  or  dignified 
than  Lincoln's ;  the  state  papers  of  Adams  or  Jefferson  are 
not  more  massive  and  severely  classical  than  his ;  when  he 
entered  upon  cabinet  consultations,  no  president  or  premier 
was  more  sober  or  methodical  than  he,  no  business  proceed- 
ing more  systematic  and  responsible. 

He  was,  indeed,  jocular,  but  it  formed  no  j^art  of  the 
"web,"  "woof,"  or  "filling"  of  the  fabric  of  destiny  woven  by 
his  administration. 

He  had  his  moments  of  ease  like  anybody,  and  then  he 
sometimes  chose  to  be  jocular,  but  it  was  "to  knit  up  the 
ravelled  sleeve  of  care,"  and  with  it  the  public  had  no  con- 
cern, no  more  than  it  had  a  concern  for  what  he  ate  for 
dinner. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  jocularity  had  an  utility;  it  was  not  a 
mere  diversion,  hence  it  was  not   charged  up  against  him  as 
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a  demerit,  as  such  diversion  usually  is  to  mere  jokers.  A 
sort  of  masked  contempt — contempt  in  disguise — exists 
against  jokers  per  se:  those  whose  joking  proclivity  is  in- 
grained :  those  who  use  jokes  as  an  end. 

We  have  no  such  regard  for  Sydney  Smith  as  we  have 
for  Francis  Jeffrey ;  none  such  for  Douglas  Jerrold  as  for 
John  Wilson ;  none  such  for  Artemus  Ward  as  for  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

We  think  more  highly  of  James  E.  Murdoch  as  a  man 
than  we  do  of  John  Owen ;  more  highly  of  George  William 
Curtis  than  of  the  most  ridiculous  of  the  newspaper  wags. 

Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  who  never  uttered  a  joke  in  his 
life,  has  a  more  enviable  reputation  than  Tom  Corwin,  who 
was  always  a  close  discij^le  of  Momus. 

But  Lincoln  was  sui  generis  in  his  pleasantry  as  in  all 
else.  There  was  a  philosophy  in  his  humor  which  segre- 
gated it  out  from  the  mass  of  humor  and  made  it  acceptable 
to  the  people. 

Emerson  puts  the  case  strongly  thus:  "He  is  the 
author  of  a  multitude  of  good  sayings  so  disguised  as  pleas- 
antries that  it  is  certain  they  had  no  reputation  at  first  but 
as  jests,  and  only  later,  by  the  very  acceptance  and  adoption 
they  find  in  the  mouths  of  millions,  turn  out  to  be  the  wisdom 
of  the  hour." 

And  he  adds:  "I  am  sure  if  this  man  had  ruled  in  a 
period  of  less  facility  of  printing,  he  would  have  become 
mythological  in  a  very  few  years,  like  Esop,  or  Pilpay,  or 
one  of  the  seven  wise   masters,  by  his  fables  and  proverbs." 


See  the  philosophy  of  his  reply  to  one  of  his  friends,  a 
hater  of  Buchanan,  who  asked  him,  on  inauguration  day,  if 
he  preferred  to  go  to  the  Capitol  in  a  barouche  with  Bu- 
chanan, or  to  go  alone.  Now  it  was,  of  course,  a  necessity 
that  he  ride  with  Bachanah,  but  it  was  his  privilege,  if  not 
his  duty,  to  show  his  contempt  for  him,  yet  without  express- 
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ingit;  so  he  achieved  both  objects,  without  grating  at  all 
on  the  feelings  of  his  interlocutor,  by  this  answer:  "That 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  man  dressed  like  a  Quaker,  who,  com- 
ing into  court  as  a  witness,  was  asked  if  he  would  swear  or 
affirm.      'I  don't  care  a  damn  which,'  was  the  reply." 

Again,  when  a  deputation  visited  him  and  urged  eman- 
cipation before  he  was  ready,  he  argued  that  he  couldn't 
enforce  it,  and,  to  illustrate,  asked  them:  "How  many 
legs  will  a  sheep  have  if  you  call  the  tail  a  leg?" 
They  answered:  "Five."  "You  are  mistaken,"  said  Lin- 
coln, "for  calling  a  tail  a  leg,  don't  make  it  so;"  and  that 
exhibited  the  fallacy  of  their  position  more  than  twenty  syl- 
logisms would. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  determine  definitely  what 
stories  were  at  second-hand  and  which  improvised. 

I  have  heard  him  tell  Imndreds  and  hundreds  of  stories 
which  he  never  repeated  in  my  hearing,  most  of  which  bore 
internal  evidences  of  having  been  made  up  on  the  spot ;  and 
then  I  have  heard  of  stories  which  bore  the  stamp  and  had 
the  literary  aroma  of  Lincohi,  of  the  same  sort. 

Thus :  Some  persons  had  a  wonderful  device  for  war- 
like operations,  which  they  were  desirous  to  have  the  govern- 
ment adopt ;  BO  they  visited  the  President — three  of  them 
— and  tried  to  impress  him  with  their  views.  He 
sent  them  to  Stanton.  He  sent  them  to  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance.  Their  device  was,  like  many  others 
hatched  up,  of  no  practical  value ;  but  they  were  persistent, 
and  returned  to  Lincoln  and  informed  him  that  no  one  would 
give  proper  attention  to  their  device,  and  that  it  was  his 
duty,  as  President,  to  give  it  his  attention.  "That  reminds 
me,"  said  he,  "of  the  Sunday-school  boy.  His  teacher  gave 
him  a  Bible  lesson  to  learn  about  the  martyrs  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  got  along  very  well  till  he  came  to 
the  three  Hebrew  children,  and  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,  pronounce  their  names.  So  he  was  told  to  try  it  again 
and  report  next  Sunday.     So  he  began  again,    and  got  along 
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nicely  till  he  reached  the  same  place,  and  there  he  stuck 
again,  and  exclaimed :  'Tarnation,  there  come  them  three 
old  bores  again.' " 

I  have  this  story  on  excellent  authority;  it  certainly 
sounds  very  probable.  A  gentleman  of  high  character  and 
of  patriotic  resolve  once  called,  highly  accredited,  on  the 
President,  to  instruct  him  how  affairs  might  be  better  man- 
aged than  they  were.  He  committed  the  not  uncommon 
blander  of  supposing  that  Lincoln  had  not  thoroughly 
digested  all  "union  saving"  plans,  and  could  not  be  aided  by 
outside  and  irresponsible  advisers. 

As  soon  as  he  broached  his  subject,  Lincoln  interrupted 
him  by  the  most  silly,  grotesque  and  inapplicable  anecdote — 
as  far  away  from  the  subject  of  conversation  as  possible. 
The  visitor  was  shocked  and  indignant ;  he  had  thoroughly 
matured  a  plan  to  expedite  the  return  of  peace  and  save  thou- 
sands of  human  lives,  as  well  as  the  nation,  and  had  traveled 
a  thousand  miles  at  his  own  expense  to  impart  it  to  the 
President  and  to  make  it  personally  certain  that  it  would  be 
adopted  ;  and  then,  in  that  solemn  crisis  of  the  nation's  fate, 
to  behold  the  President  assume  the  role  of  a  clown  and  iurn 
grotesque  somersaults ;  why,  it  was  worse  than  Nero  fid- 
dling at  the  conflagration  of  Kome !  The  result  was  that  he 
retired,  utterly  astounded  and  discomfited,  from  the  presence 
of  the  jester  who  sat  in  the  Presidential  chair,  and  went  to 
one  of  the  Secretaries,  who  was  a  neighbor,  and  narrated  the 
incident.  But  instead  of  receiving  condolence,  his  neighbor 
burst  into  a  long  and  boisterous  fit  of  merriment.  The  as- 
tonished and  discomfitted  patriot  exclaimed  :  "Now,  you  say 
that  Lincoln's  stories  always  have  some  object  or  moral : 
please  tell  me  what  object  or  moral  such  an  absurd,  irrele- 
vant, clownish  story  could  possibly  have?"  "What  object?" 
exclaimed  the  cabinet  minister.  "The  most  necessary  object 
in  the  world  at  that  time :  to  get  rid  of  you  and  get  to  his  busi- 
ness, and,  according  to  your  own  story,  he  did  it." 
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Where  did  Lincoln  get  all  his  funny  stories  from  ?  He 
himself  introduced  me  to  Mr,  Hacker,  of  Union  County,  whom 
he  had  known  in  the  Legislature,  and  said  he :  "This  is 
the  man  who  learned  me  nearly  all  of  my  funny  stories." 
And  Judge  Treat  told  me  that  he  once  lent  Lincoln  a  copy 
of  "Joe  Miller,"  and  Lincoln  kept  it  for  a  while  and  evi- 
dently learned  its  entire  contents,  for  he  found  Lincoln  nar- 
rating the  stories  contained  therein  around  the  Circuit,  but 
very  much  embellished  and  changed,  evidently  by  Lincoln 
himself. 

He  was  wont  to  narrate  this  experience  in  Congress 
while  he  was  there.  Tellers  being  somehow  ordered  on  an 
unimportant  matter,  a  pudgy,  bibulous  member  started  in  a 
zigzag,  bacchanalian  gait  from  the  rear  of  the  house  down 
the  center  aisle,  making  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  his  head  in 
line,  "as  if  he  had  a  drop  of  sweat  on  the  end  of  his  nose 
and  was  fearful  it  would  fall  off,"  to  use  Lincoln's  words ;  the 
sight  was  so  ludicrous  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was 
fixed  on  this  staggering  devotee  of  Bacchus,  and  no  member 
attempted  to  follow ;  but  when  he  got  near  the  tellers,  sup- 
posing something  to  be  wrong,  he  carefully  turned  his  head, 
and,  seeing  no  one  following,  he  said:  "Oh!  Hell!"  and 
abruptly  turned  around,  and  gravely,  the  best  he  could, 
staggered  back  to  his  seat.  The  house  roared  with  laughter 
of  course. 


He  really  liked  joke  books,  and  among  others  which  I 
know  to  have  been  favorites,  were  "Recollections  of  A.  Ward, 
Showman,"  "Flush  Times  in  Alabama,"  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby's  letters,  and  Joe  Miller's  joke  book.  He  would  read 
them  aloud  to  whomsoever  he  could  get  to  listen  to  him. 

At  the  Bloomington  convention  in  1856  he  introduced 
the  polite  and  courtly  Browning  to  the  unpolished  and 
irreverent  Wentworth.  They  had  never  met.  "I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  but  I    have  heard  much  of 
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you,"  began  the  facile  Browning.  "Damned  much  against 
me,"  ejaculated  Went  worth.  It  struck  Lincoln  as  being  very 
comical.     I  heard  him  repeat  it  a  dozen  times  that  day. 

A  lawyer,  whose  name  I  suppress,  was  arguing  a  case 
at  Danville,  and  getting  excited  as  he  would  gesticulate,  his 
coat  tails  would  &.y  apart  and  disclose  a  white  expanse,  "not 
down  in  the  (wash)  bills,"  and  caused  by  a  temporary  rent. 
The  boys  deemed  it  funny  enough  for  a  joke,  and  started  a 

penny  subscription  to  "buy  a  patch  for pantaloons." 

It  took  well  till  it  reached  Lincoln,  who  promptly  wrote  :  "I 
can't  contribute  anything  to  the  end  in  vieiv." 

A  distinguished  author  informed  me  that  the  first  time 
he  ever  saw  Lincoln  Avas  at  the  Danville  (111.)  Circuit  Court, 
and  that  he  sat  up  nearly  all  nighfc  listening  to  him,  Ned 
Hannegan,  John  Pettit,  Linder  and  Dan  Mace  telling  stories, 
and  that  Lincoln  beat  them  all ;  and  he  added  that  it  was 
the  best  show  he  ever  attended. 

This  was  before  I  knew  the  Circuit — probably  about 
1852.  Of  course  David  Davis,  the  Judge,  was  also  present,  and 
thus  we  see,  in  the  old  weather-boarded  log  tavern  at  Dan- 
ville, in  one  group,  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  became  the  greatest 
historical  figure  in  the  nineteenth  century;  E.  A.  Hannegan, 
then  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  the  most  brilliant 
Senator  that  State  ever  had ;  John  Pettit,  the  other  U.  S. 
Senator,  afterward  one  of  the  Kansas  territorial  judges ; 
General  Linder,  the  most  brilliant  orator  that  ever  lived  in 
Illinois ;  Dan  Mace,  then  the  Congressman  from  the  Lafay- 
ette district,  and  the  most  brilliant  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Congress  that  Indiana  ever  had ;  David  Davis,  after- 
ward U.  S.  Supreme  Judge  and  U.  S.  Senator;  and  finally 
my  informant,  who  became  a  great  General,  and  who  after- 
ward became  still  more  famous  in  letters. 

Probably  among  the  stories  which  were  included  in  the 
repertoire  that  evening  was  the  story  about  Pettit  himself, 
which  I  have  heard  Lincoln  tell  oftentimes,  and  whose  title 
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might  be,  '-If  the  court  understands  herself  and  she  thinks 
she  do,"  etc.  (A  small  fee  is  usually  charged  to  hear  the 
rest.) 

Lincoln  was  much  amused  at  this  story,  which  he  used  to 
tell:  In  1858  he  had  an  appointment  in  Cumberland 
county,  and  after  he  had  spoken,  a  Dr.  Hamburgher  (a  bitter 
Democrat)  impudently  j  umped  up  and  said  he  would  reply. 
So  Lincoln  took  a  seat  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  plank  seats 
and  listened. 

Hamburgher  presently  got  violent  and  insulting,  when  a 
little,  insignificant  looking,  lame  man  limped  up  to  Lincoln 
and  said:  "Don't  mind  him;  I  know  him;  I  live  here;  I'll 
take  care  of  him;  watch  me ;"  and  two  or  three  times  he  cir- 
culated around  to  Lincoln  and  repeated  the  admonition. 
When  Hamburgher  concluded,  the  little  lame  man  was  on 
the  platform  and  at  once  commenced  a  reply,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  time  when  Hamburgher  roared  out : 
"That's  a  lie."  "Never  mind,"  retorted  the  lame  man, 
patronizingly,  "I'll  take  that  from  you — in  fact,  I'll  take  any- 
thing from  5'ou,  except  your  pills."  This  cut  the  doctor  to 
the  raw.  "You  scoundrel,"  exclaimed  he,  "you  know  I've 
quit  practicing  medicine."  The  little  lame  man  instantly 
dropped  down  on  his  sound  knee,  and,  raising  his  hands  in 
mock  worship,  exclaimed :  "Then,  thank  God  !  the  country 
is  safe."  That  settled  Hamburgher.  Ho  left  the  platform 
and  the  meeting,  totally  discomfited  by  a  few  strokes  of  wit. 

But  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  Lincoln  very  rarely  told 
stories  in  his  speeches.  In  both  his  forensic  and  political 
speeches,  he  got  down  to  serious  business,  and  threw  aside 
the  mask  of  Momus  altogether.  I  never  heard  him  narrate 
but  one  story  in  a  speech,  which  was  this  :  "A  man  on  foot, 
with  his  clothes  in  a  bundle,  coming  to  a  running  stream 
which  he  must  ford,  made  elaborate  preparations  by  stripping 
off  his  garments,  adding  them  to  his  bundle,  and,  tying  all  to 
the  top  of  a  stick,  which  enabled  him  to  raise  the  bundle  high 
above  his  head  to  keep  them  dry  during  the  crossing.  He  then 
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fearlessly  waded  in  and  carefully  made  his  way  across  the 
rippling  stream,  and  found  it  in  no  place  up  to  his  ankles." 

But  he  was  prolific  of  wisdom  in  wit  like  this,  to  illus- 
trate a  point :  "If  there  be  three  pigeons  on  a  fence,  and  you 
fire  and  kill  one  of  them,  how  many  will  be  left  5"  "Why, 
two,  of  course,"  you  say  innocently.  "No,  there  wont," 
says  this  philosopher  in  disguise,  "for  the  other  two  will  fly 
away." 

A  gentleman  remarked  to  Lincoln,  in  1864,  that  the 
friends  of  Fremont  were  anxious  to  have  the  National  Union 
Convention  postponed.  "It's  very  natural  they  should," 
quoth  Abraham.  "There  were  two  men  in  jail  here,  a  few 
weeks  since,  under  sentence  of  death,  and  their  friends  were 
anxious  to  have  the  hanging-day  postponed." 

He  was  amused  at  an  incident  which  happened  in  Edgar 
county. 

Linder  had  a  slander  suit  there  in  which  the  damages 
had  been  laid  in  the  declaration  at  one  thousand  dollars. 
When  the  trial  was  reached,  Linder  moved  for  leave  to  increase 
the  ad  damnum  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  which  the  other 
side  made  no  objection,  and  the  judge  granted  the  motion. 
The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  one  cent,  and  Linder  was,  of 
course,  furious,  and  all  the  more  so  by  reason  of  his  prepos- 
terous claim. 

A  similar  case  in  Logan  county,  occurring  in  1854, 
struck  hiin  as  ridiculous — also  a  slander  case.  Plaintiff's 
counsel  was  a  young  man  of  "spread  eagle"  proclivities,  and 
he  made  a  "rip-roaring  speech"  to  close  the  case,  in  which  he 
urged  the  jury  to  award  the  fall  amount  claimed,  assured 
them  that  mankind  was  watching  their  actions  closely,  and, 
as  a  last  word,  implored  them  not  to  "dash  the  hopes  of  the 
world."     Their  verdict  was  for  defendant. 

We  had  concluded  a  murder  case  once  in  Champaign  at 
noon,  in  which  we  had  no  chance  for  an  acquittal,  and  hoped 
the  jury  would  disagree.  In  the  afternoon  a  young  lawyer 
from  another  county  was  making  a  rousing  speech  in  a  whis- 
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key  selling  case,  in  whieli  there  was  nothing  to  talk  about  to 
the  point;  but  the  chap  was  "wound  up"  for  a  big  speech 
and  he  couldn't  stop  till  he  had  run  down.  We  were  in  one 
corner  of  the  court  room,  anxiously  hoping  that  our  jury, 
which  still  remained  out,  would  stay  so,  and  finally  disagree. 
Meanwhile  we  were  bored  and  amused  at  the  Demosthenean 
effort  going  on  in  a  plain  case  of  selling  whiskey.  "I  wish 
that  fellow  would  stop,"  said  Lincoln.  "I'm  afraid  our  jury 
will  agree,  for  the  sake  of  getting  in  to  hear  his  speech." 

At  the  White  House  once  I  was  regaling  him  with  the 
local  news  from  Champaign  (which  he  was  always  ready  to 

hear),  and  I  said  :  " is  dead  ;  his  extremely  disloyal 

sentiments  so  provoked  his  neighbors  that  there  was  serious 
talk  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  him,  and  he  was  found  dead  in 
bed— caused  largely  by  fright."  This  man  was  an  old  Whig 
friend  of  Lincoln,  but  the  reason  of  his  exit  from  life's  trials 
amused  him.  His  comment  was :  "He  died,  then,  to  save 
his  life,  it  seems." 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Cincinnati  on  the  "reaper" 
case,  he  met  Eeverdy  Johnson,  who  was  also  engaged  in  the 
same  case,  and  a  social  conversation  was  had  between  the 
various  distinguished  counsel :  and  the  character  of  Daniel 
Webster  coming  in  review,  Johnson  told  a  story,  not  gener- 
ally known,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  will  of  the  god  dike 
Daniel,  he  provided  that  certain  described  articles  of  silver 
plate  should  be  manufactured  and  presented  to  certain  of  his 
friends.  The  plate  was  ordered  by  the  executors,  but  when 
the  estate  was  settled  up,  it  was  insolvent,  and  the  legatees 
took  the  plate  from  the  jewelers  and  quietly  paid  for  it  out  of 
their  own  pockets.     Johnson  told  it  as  a  good  joke. 

Lincoln  told  me  he  saw  nothing  funny  about  it,  and 
added  :  "If  Johnson  were  to  make  such  a  will,  his  legatees 
would  be  in  just  such  a  boat  as  Webster's." 

I  recollect  once,  in  the  McLean  Circuit  Court,  that  Grid- 
ley  roasted  the  city  government  of  Bloomington  in  a  speech 
made  in  a  misdemeanor  case.     The  fact  was  that  Gridley  and 
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Davis,  the  two  wealthiest  citizens  of  Bloomington,  were  preju- 
diced against  the  city  government — I  suppose  on  account  of 
the  high  taxes — and  Grid,  as  we  called  him,  seized  this  occa- 
sion to  abuse  the  government  without  stint  or  limit,  using 
language  which  would  have  reflected  a  brilliant  carnation 
lustre  on  the  pages  of  the  Decameron  or  Eabelais.  Davis 
was  edified  by  reason  of  the  sarcasm,  and  passed  it  by,  and 
Lincoln  was  entranced  by  reason  of  the  wit  and  extreme  rad- 
icalism of  the  language  used.  We  were  sitting  together,  and 
a  broad  grin  suffused  his  countenance  for  nearly  an  hour. 
He  would  turn  to  me  and  whisper,  every  few  moments : 
"Don't  he  dew  that  well?"  That  sort  of  thing  suited  him, 
but  I  never  heard  coarser  language  in  a  court  in  session. 

There  was  a  small  merchant  in  Chicago,  whom  (to  sup- 
press his  real  name)  I  will  call  Blower,  and  who  sold  out  his 
store  and  embraced  the  trade,  or  profession,  of  politics. 
Lincoln  had  great  contempt  for  him,  although  he  gave  him 
tin  office;  but  he  said  to  me  one  day:  "That  Blower  can 
compress  the  most  words  in  the  fewest  ideas  of  any  man  I 
ever  knew." 

Thurlow  Weed  says :  "The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
stories,  like  Captain  Bunsby's  opinion,  lay  in  the  application 
of  it.  They  always  and  exactly  suited  the  occasion  and  the 
subject :  and  none  to  which  I  ever  listened  seemed  far-fetched 
or  pointless."  A.nd  General  Palmer — and,  indeed,  every  one 
— said  the  same  thing,  in  almost  the  same  words. 

Could  any  (even  professional)  wag  take  off  the  swagger 
of  the  New  Jersey  Congressman  better  than  this  ?  He  called 
on  the  President  with  two  of  his  constituents,  in  order  to  see 
Lincoln,  as  they  would  a  show.  "Mr.  President,"  said  he, 
"this  is  Mr.  X.  and  Mr.  Y.,  and  they  are  among  the  weighti- 
est men  in  Southern  New  Jersey."  After  they  had  gone 
Lincoln  said:  "I  wonder  that  end  of  the  state  didn't  tip  up 
when  they  got  off  of  it." 

We  were  together  when  the  trial  of  Sickles  was  on,  and 
John  B.  Haskin  testified  that  he  and  his  wife  called  on  Mrs. 
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Sickles  when  her  husband  was  absent  and  found  her  and  Key 
together — she  mixing  sahid  ;  an  empty  champagne  bottle  being 
on  the  table.  As  they  left  the  house  Mrs.  Haskin  said  to  her 
husband:  "She  is  a  bad  woman."  That  expression  tickled 
Lincoln's  fancy.  I  have  heard  him  tell  it  over  and  over 
again. 

He  was  very  much  amused  at  one  of  his  boys  at  home, 
who  could  not  pronounce  the  word  "gentleman"  correctly, 
but  pronounced  the  "g"  hard.  He  took  much  satisfaction  in 
narrating  this,  which  I  have  heard  him  do  frequently. 

He  was  very  much  amused  at  the  showman's  advertise- 
ment of  a  "grate  sho  of  suai.rj' 

He  was  much  amused  at  a  story  I  read  him  from  a 
paper.  Two  comrades  met,  after  a  long  absence.  "Where 
have  you  been,  Jim?"  "Oh!  it  was  so  quiet  at  home,  I 
'listed  and  have  been  in  the  war  since  I  saw  you — and  where 
have  you  been?"  "Oh!  Susie  made  so  much  war  on  me  at 
home  that  I  went  oiit  timbering  in  the  woods  to  get  a  little 
peace." 

What  he  said  or  wrote  to  his  generals  was  often  amus- 
ingly put.  When  a  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacle 
checked  the  advance  of  one  of  his  armies  his  favorite  illus- 
tration was : 

"Well,  if  you  can't  plow  through  the  log,  perhaps  you 
can  plow  around  it." 

It  was  the  characteristic  of  Gen.  McClellan,  the  author 
tells  us,  that  he  always  regarded  bad  weather  as  exceedingly 
injurious  to  him,  but  as  never  injurious  to  the  other  side ;  so 
Lincoln  once  said  of  him  : 

"He  seems  to  think,  in  defiance  of  Scripture,  that  heaven 
sends  its  rain  only  on  the  just,  and  not  on  the  unjust." 

Exasperated  at  the  discrepancy  between  the  aggregate  of 
troops  forwarded  to  the  same  general  and  the  number  the 
general  reported  as  being  received,  Lincoln  exclaimed  : 

"Sending  men  to  that  army  is  like  shoveling  fleas  across 
a  barnyard — not  half  of  them  get  there." 
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When  one  of  the  northern  commanders  took  the  control 
of  a  Missouri  church  out  of  the  hands  of  its  rebel  trustees 
Lincoln  disapproved  of  the  measure  in  a  dispatch  containing 
this  terse  and  vigorous  phrase,  which  immediately  obtained 
wide  currency : 

"The  United  States  government  must  not,  as  by  this 
order,  attempt  to  run  the  churches." 

When  Grant  was  accused  of  intemperance  the  President 
answered : 

"If  I  knew  what  brand  of  whisky  he  drinks  I  would  send 
a  barrel  or  so  to  some  other  generals." 

He  once  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Hooker : 

"If  the  head  of  Lee's  army  is  at  Martinsburg  and  the 
tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere. 
Could  you  not  break  him  ?" 

He  used  to  tell  of  a  youth  who  emigrated  from  New  York 
to  the  West  and  soon  wrote  back  to  his  father,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  politician :     "Dear  Da,d — I  have   settled  at 

and  like  it  first  rate.  Do  come  out  here,  dad,  for  almighty 
mean  men  get  office  here." 

To  a  member  of  Congress  who  applied  to  him  for  a  mess 
of  patronage,  he  said :  "Your  demand  illustrates  the  differ- 
ence between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete.  When  a  bill  is 
pending  to  create  more  army  officers,  you  take  the  floor  and 
denounce  it  (although  you  dodge  a  vote  on  it)  as  a  needless 
scheme  to  increase  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  executive ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  bill  becomes  a  law  you  come  here  and  de- 
mand that  all  of  your  brothers-in-law  and  cousins  and 
nephews  be  appointed  under  it :  your  action  in  Congress  is 
abstract,  but  in  the  executive  chamber  is  concrete." 

He  used  to  come  into  the  United  States  Court  room,  at 
Springfield,  and  exclaim,  jocularly :  "Ain't  you  glad  to  see 
me  ?"  or,  "Ain't  you  glad  I  come  ?" 
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He  once  went  to  Cincinnati  to  do  something  about  the 
celebrated  patent  case  of  McCormick  vs.  Manny,  before  Judge 
McLean,  and  speaking  about  it  to  me  after  his  return,  he  said 
of  Judge  McLean :  "He  has  considerable  vigor  of  mind,  but 
not  the  least  discrimination.  If  you  were  to  point  your 
finger  at  him,  and  also  a  needle,  he  wouldn't  know  which  was 
the  sharper." 

His  perception  of  the  unbecoming  and  the  ridiculous 
was  as  keen  and  trenchant  as  that  of  Dickens.  Had  the 
free  dinner  and  unlimited  gab  nuisance  been  abroad  in  the 
land  as  now,  he  would  have  said  :  "That  feller  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  little  darkies  that  sing  for  pennies:  just  throw. a 
free  feed  into  the  slot  and  see  a  fanny  speech  pop  out." 

He  was  addicted  to  ridiculous  parody,  thus :  No  one 
could  ever  use  the  term  "fac  simile"  in  his  presence,  without 
his  adding  "sick  family;"  if  any  one  used  the  expression 
"idem  sonans,  in  common  use  as  a  law  term,  he  would 
always  say  "id  sons",  and  Davis  (if  he  was  there)  would  add 
"Seth  Post,"  all  of  which  meant  that  Captain  Post,  of  De- 
catur, used  the  term  improperly,  in  that  way.  A  leader  of 
the  pro-slavery  party  in  Kansas  was  H.  Clay  Pate,  a  vain 
popinjay  who  used  to  get  his  name  in  the  papers  a  great 
deal,  and  whenever  Lincoln  heard  his  name  mentioned,  he 
would  echo  :  "H.  Mud  Pate." 

I  have  heard  Lincoln  repeat  in  a  sing-song  tone  a  hun- 
dred or  more  times : 

"Mortal  man,  with  face  of  clay, 
Here  to-morrow,  gone  to-day." 

His  favorite  story,  when  on  the  circuit,  was  known  by 
us  as  "The  Earthquake  Story,"  and  he  used  to  read  it  out 
loud  in  our  room  from  "The   Flush  Times    of    Alabama." 

I  still  have  the  book,  and  from  it  he  read  the  story : 
The  leaves  where  the  story  is  are  loose  from  so  much  use  of  it 
by  Lincoln. 

It  seems  that  later  he  took  to  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  and 
Artem us  Ward's  satires.     But  they   never  were  anything  so 
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humorous  as  this.  Its  author,  singular  to  say,  has  been  one 
of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  California  for  over  thirty  years. 
And  he  was  the  greatest  humorist,  also,  this  country  has 
produced,  excepting  John  Phoenix  and  Mark  Twain  alone ; 
although  he  himself  would  probably  repel  such  imputation. 


Judge  Davis  possessed  an  energetic,  restless  spirit,  and 
as  soon  as  Lincoln  had  received  the  nomination  (which  had 
been  achieved  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Judge)  he 
thought  he  ought  to  be  consulted  and  counseled  with,  as  to 
the  appointments  and  policy  of  the  incoming  administration. 
But  Lincoln  didn't  seem  inclined  to  that  view  of  the  case  at 
all ;  in  fact,  the  only  man  in  our  old  circuit  that  he  consulted 
with  at  all  on  national  subjects  was  Leonard  Swett,  and 
there  were  but  two  other  Illinois  men  whom  he  thus  honored, 
viz. :  Norman  B.  Judd  and  Elihu  B.  Washburne.  His  old 
to\Ynsmen  and  friends  he  gave  the  go-by  to,  entirely ;  he  held 
no  conferences,  took  no  advice,  and  sought  no  counsel  from 
either  Herndon,  Logan,  Stuart,  Satch  or  Dubois ;  two  of 
them  had  been  his  partners  and  Herndon  still  was  so,  and 
the  latter  had  been  one  of  the  architects  and  builders  of  Lin- 
coln's political  fame.  Davis  tried  in  various  ways  to  push 
his  schemes,  the  principal  of  them  being  to  get  his  cousin, 
H.  Winter  Davis,  installed  as  a  cabinet  officer  or  as  a  foreign 
minister,  and  to  get  himself  established  either  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  or  as  a  cabinet  officer;  and,  in  so  doing,  made 
himself  offensive  to  Lincoln,  who  knew  of  it  in  many  ways ; 
in  fact,  Davis  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  loquacity,  and  as  he 
lived  but  sixty  miles  distant,  and  saw  many  persons  who  im- 
mediately thereafter  saw  Lincoln,  the  latter  could  not  fail  to 
be  fully  advised  of  Davis'  animus  and  designs ;  and  it  had  not 
gone  on  long  till  it  was  very  offensive  to  the  former,  so  he 
took  the  Lincolnian  mode  of  counteracting  it,  thus :  Among 
others  who  came  to  see  Lincoln  was  Thurlow  Weed,  and 
Davis  somehow  managed  to  "button-hole"  him,  and  (without 
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seeming  to  have  any  personal  bias  or  desire)  indoctrinated 
him  with  some  of  his  ideas :  and  with  the  result  that  when 
this  wily  old  intriguer  saw  the  President,  and  the  latter  asked 
his  distinguished  guest  whom  he  had  better  name  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  reply  was  the  echo  of  his  recent  Blooming- 
ton  conference ;  he  said:  "Henry  Winter  Davis."  Here  was 
Lincoln's  opportunity  to  silence  Davis,  for  he  knew  that 
Weed  would  tell  it  as  an  idle  joke,  and  that  it  would  stir  the 
capacious  bosom  of  the  Judge  to  its  profoundest  depths ;  so 
he  said :  "Oh !  I  see  Davis  (meaning  the  Judge)  has  been 
posting  you  up  :  he  has  Davis  on  the  brain :  I  think  the  east 
shore  of  Maryland  must  be  a  good  place  to  emigrate  from. 
That  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  old  feller  who  was  once  testifying 
in  a  case,  and  on  being  asked  his  age,  replied  'Fifty-three :'  the 
Judge,  who  knew  him  to  be  much  older,  cautioned  him,  and 
repeated  and  re-repeated  the  question  :  the  Judge  then  threat- 
ened him  with  punishment  if  he  persisted  in  his  mendacity, 
to  which  the  witness  responded:  'You  are  figuring  in  the 
time  I  lived  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland ;  that  don't 
count. '  "  It  will  be  known  that  that  is  where  the  Judge  came 
from,  a  fact  of  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was  very 
vain,  and  while  Lincoln  was  apparently  regaling  Weed  with 
a  little  story  by  the  way,  he  was  really  serving  notice  on  the 
Judge  that  his  meddlesome  ways  were  not  appreciated  and 
amounted  to  nothing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Lincoln  always  had  an  es- 
oteric object  in  his  pleasantry,  but  there  was,  nevertheless, 
utility  in  his  story-telling :  life  to  him  was  too  serious  a  mat- 
ter to  be  wasted :  he  always  bore  a  burden ;  it  was  more  pal- 
pable during  the  agony  of  our  battles  in  the  Wilderness,  than 
in  the  petite  forensic  duels  of  the  Eighth  Circuit :  but  the  same 
dull,  remorseless,  crushing  weight  rested  upon  his  spirits ; 
and  his  sole  relief — the  only  way  in  which  he  could  disincum- 
ber  himself  from  that  terrible  incubus,  was  by  introducing 
Mr.  Merryman  and  the  clown ;  and  so  his  diversion,  instead 
of  being   an  empty,   inane  and  undignified  interlude,   had 
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either  the  utiHtarian  esoteric  object  of  achieving  a  practical 
result,  as  in  the  case  just  given,  or  else  the  esoteric  one,  of 
creating  a  rent  in  the  gloomy  cloud  which  darkened  his 
spirits,  and  revealing  the  azure  sky  of  tranquility  for  a  brief 
moment. 

I  am  not  sure  but  he  sometimes  took  a  trifle  of  comfort 
in  impaling  an  object  disagreeable  to  him,  with  a  sarcasm,  as 
thus :  One  of  our  contemporaries  made  a  labored  effort  in  a 
hog  case,  in  which  he  used  the  term  "pigz"  too  often  for  the 
comfort  of  his  auditors,  and  the  disgusted  and  bored  Judge 
said:  "Bag-o'-wind  must  get  in  a  learned  speech,  no  matter 
what  the  occasion  is."  "You  mean,"  said  Lincoln,  "that  he 
must  ape  Demosthenes,  even  if  his  subject  is  'pigz!^  " 


It  is  difficult  at  this  early  day,  to  define  what  effect  Mr. 
Lincoln's  pleasantries  will  have  on  his  future  fame :  he  has 
such  an  abundant,  and  such  plethoretic,  capital  as  an  equip- 
ment for  eternity — he  could  allot  so  much  to  the  minus  side 
of  posthumous  reputation,  and  still  distance  all  competitors 
for  glory ;  his  apparently  undignified  mimicry  and  buffoonry 
is  but  "dust  in  the  balance"  when  contrasted  with  his  colos- 
sal fame,  that  I  incline  to  think  it  will  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count at  all  by  succeeding  generations. 

Caesar  was  vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  was 
wont  to  scratch  his  head  with  one  finger,  so  as  to  not  disar- 
range his  highly  groomed  locks ;  Napoleon  was  accustomed 
to  peek  through  key-holes,  and  thrust  his  fingers  into  the 
common  dish  at  the  table;  and  Washington  was  a  subject 
of  frequent  curtain  lectures  for  domestic  delinquencies ; 
but  such  imperfections  do  not  cast  the  shade  of  a  gossamer's 
wing  in  the  sunlight  of  the  brilliant  fame  of  these  immortals ; 
and  if  Lincoln's  pleasantry  has  any  moral  or  social  obliquity, 
which  is  not  probable,  it  was  less  than  the  small  blemishes 
I  have  just  mentioned,  and  will  not  cause  the  least  cloud  in 
the  pure  azure  of  his  immortal  fame,  in  my  opinion. 
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The  member  of  bis  cabinet  who  really  took  his  lamented 
death  most  seriously  to  heart,  was  Stanton :  brusque  stoica' 
and  sardonic  as  he  was,  he  wept  as  unrestrainedly  as  a  child 
when  it  became  apparent  that  his  great  leader  was  no  more : 
yet  he  bad  not  the  least  patience  with  the  great  President's 
levity;  and  it  is  said  that  even  his  best  sallies  never  could 
provoke  the  slightest  ripple  of  laughter  on  the  solemn  ocean 
of  that  saturnine  countenance.  On  the  evening  of  November 
8th,  1864,  the  President  was  at  the  War  office,  lying  on  a 
sofa  awaiting  the  returns.  He  had  as  usual  with  him, 
"Artemus  "Ward  his  Book,"  from  which,  in  the  intervals  of 
waiting,  he  would  read,  and  then  "Ha!  Ha!  Haw!/" 

The  sardonic  War  Secretary  could  not  endure  this :  he 
must  find  vent  for  his  indignation  somehow,  hence  every  little 
while,  his  face 

"Like  a  lobster  boiled        *        *        » 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn;" 

and  he  would  pluck  some  one  of  the  visitors  into  an  inner  room, 
where  he  would  vent  his  spleen  and  indignation  at  the  great 
President,  who,  wholly  innocent  and  unconscious  of  any 
harm,  was,  in  that  blameless  way,  trying  to  snatch  a  little 
needed  relaxation  from  oppressive  cares  of  state. 

During  the  afternoon  of  July  26th,  1861,  all  the  exoteric 
results  he  produced  was  to  sign  about  fifty  officers'  commis- 
sions ;  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  he  employed,  apparently,  in 
amusing  me :  but  was  that  all  ?  By  no  means :  while  ap- 
parently entertaining  me,  he  was  girding  up  the  loins  of  his 
mind  for  new  schemes  and  plans  of  statesmanship ;  he  was 
recuperating  his  strength;  he  was  casting  the  bread  of  his 
energies  upon  the  waters  of  Revolution,  to  be  returned  after 
many  days. 

Thomas  Corwin,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  said,  if  he 
had  his  life  to  live  over  again,  he  would  never  utter  a  joke : 
that  his  reputation  as  a  joker  had  left  him  little  reputation 
for  anything  else ;  and  he  advised  the  youth  of  our  land  to 
bo  solemn  —  "solemn  as  an  ass,"  if  they  wished  to   succeed 
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and  gain  respect.  So  much  is  true  as  applied  to  Corwin ;  also 
to  most  men  :  as  a  rule  "familiarity  breeds  contempt, "  and 
joking  obliterates  dignity  of  character.  Washington  was 
never  known  to  utter  a  joke,  and  all  of  his  biographers  com- 
bined have  detected  but  three  occasions  when  he  indulged  in 
a  laugh.  This  is  well,  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
Washington  had  no  such  task  as  Lincoln ;  his  labors  and 
responsibilities  did  not  "murder  sleep ; "  he  had  no  need  of 
Nepenthe;  he  was  but  the  military  head  of  a  small  band  of 
insurgents,  and  thereafter,  the  President  of  a  small  nation, 
with  no  more  carking  cares  than  the  predatory  raids  of  In- 
dians, or  the  tantalizing  demands  of  France  and  the  French 
adherents  in  our  country,  and  the  unseemly  quarrels  of  Jeff- 
erson and  Hamilton  and  pasquinades  about  him. 

A  profound  Shakespearian  scholar  once  said  that  the 
spirit  which  contained  the  woes  of  King  Lear  and  indited  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet  would  have  broken  down  if  it  had  not  like- 
wise the  humor  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  and  the 
merriment  of  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream;"  and  a 
fortiori,  the  same  may  be  said  of  Lincoln. 

Shakespeare's  sorrows  were  the  creations  of  his  teeming 
and  prolific  fancy  and  imagination — so  of  Dickens — so  of  any 
other  romancer. 

It  is  said  that  Dickens  was  sometimes  wont  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  library  for  eight  days  at  a  time,  receiving  his 
food  at  the  door,  while  engaged  in  constructing  his  novels, 
and  that  when  he  finally  emerged,  he  bore  evident  traces  of 
having  undergone  the  pangs  of  the  most  lacerating  mental 
anguish ;  and  that  Edwin  Booth  was  frequently  accustomed 
to  immure  himself  in  the  solitude  and  privacy  of  his  cham- 
ber for  days,  holding  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  shade  of 
his  departed  wife,  and  at  the  end  of  his  long  vigil,  he  would 
bear  the  trace  of  the  most  poignant  grief. 

But  all  these  are  instances  of  merely  imaginary  sorrows ; 
deep  and  overwhelming,  I  grant,  while  they  endure,  but  with 
respite  at  last :  but  the  sorrows  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  no 
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respite;  for  him  there  was  no  "balm  of  Gilead,  and  no  physi- 
cian there,"  none  to  minister  to  his  mind  diseased  ;  no  one  to 

"Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow — 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighed  upon  the  heart." 

His  attending  entertainments  was  not  for  empty  amuse- 
ment, but  for  relaxation :  it  simply  diverted  and  eased  up  his 
mind  for  the  time  being.  Even  superficial  minds  need  this ; 
work  and  rest  in  alternation,  achievement  and  diversion  is 
the  physiological  and  hygenic  rule : 

LiUaus  anirno  debent  aliquando  dari, 
Ad  cogitandum  melior  ut  redeat  sibi,* 

He  bore  the  sorrows  of  the  nation  vicariously ;  while  not 
responsible  beyond  the  faithful  performance  of  his  own  duty, 
he  yet  felt  responsible  for  the  shortcomings  and  misadven- 
tures of  his  generals — of  Congress — of  the  armies :  he  bore 
the  sins  and  misfortunes  of  the  whole  nation  by  himself : 
every  battle  was  a  source  of  intense  anguish  to  him — every 
defeat  of  our  armies  was  a  source  of  more  exquisite  pain  to 
him  than  to  the  army  which  was  defeated  :  through  the  day 
he  could,  in  the  routine  of  business  and  telling  of  anecdotes, 
stagger  out  from  under  a  load  of  heart-rending  sorrow  for  a 
brief  interval ;  but  when  night  came,  and  his  thoughts,  of 
necessity,  turned  inward,  and  he  vainly  sought  oblivion  in 
sleep,  he  could  exclaim, 

"  *  *  *  O  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eye-lids  down 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness?  " 

Although  the  example  of  his  wretched  chief,  slowly  but 
surely  wearing  his  spirits  out,  was  daily  before  his  eyes,  yet 
the  severe  and  inflexible  Stanton  could  not  discern  in  the 
small  doses  of  mental  exhilaration  which  the  President  took, 


*  The  mind  ought  sometimes  to  be  diverted,  that  it  may  return  the  better  to 
thinking. 
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a  physic  and  balm  for  a  perturbed  and  over- wrought  mind: 
having  no  fancy  or  Immor  himself,  he  denied  it  to  others : 
having  a  great  responsibility  himself,  he  could  not  appreci- 
ate the  President's  much  greater  responsibility ;  humor  being 
no  fit  poultice  for  his  mind,  he  could  not  appreciate  its  healing 
power,  when  applied  to  another.  Chase  held  somewhat  simi- 
lar views,  but  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  though  de- 
void of  humor,  appreciated  and  understood  it  in  its  philoso- 
phical sense. 

Wit  and  humor,  therefore,  have  an  utility — are  fre- 
quently a  potent  means  to  some  useful  end :  it  matters  not  if 
the  end  be  exoteric,  as  to  drive  away  a  meddler — or  to  repro- 
bate interference — or  to  evade  an  improper  request  (of  all 
which  I  have  adduced  instances ;)  or  esoteric,  to 

"  Knit  up  the  ravelled  sleeves  of  care:  " 
in  any  such  cases,  wit  and  humor  are  in  proper  posi- 
tion and  constitute  a  positive  good  in  the  world :  the 
Kings  of  the  renaissance  understood  this  when  they 
devised  the  institution  of  the  court  jester,  or  the  king's  fool: 
for  this  fantastic  personage — generally  a  hunch-back  or 
a  dwarf — frequently  injected  more  wisdom  in  the  cabinet 
councils  than  the  courtiers,  and  sometimes  cut  a  Grordian 
knot  of  diplomacy,  which  higher  political  wisdom  failed  to  do. 
Our  country  had  an  approach  to  this  court  appendage  in  the 
person  of  Seba  Smith,  who  used  the  soubriquet  of  Major  Jack 
Downing  to  illustrate  certain  phases  of  the  court  and 
"kitchen  cabinet"  of  Andrew  Jackson.  There  was  little 
novelty  in  those  sombre  days  ;  the  finances  were  upset — com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  paralyzed,  and  industrial  dis- 
tress was  everywhere  visible — the  nation  was  made  to  feel 
the  2yower  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  dread  form  of 
an  implacable  tyranny  was  seen  to  arise  in  our  republican 
court.  And  there  was  a  necessity  for  diversion— for  a  court 
jester;  and  when  the  image  of  the  great  Mokanna  was  to  be 
most  feared.  Major  Jack  Downing  hung  the  silver  veil  over  the 
stern  features,  and  induced  relief. 
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It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  when  all  Paris  was  replete 
with  horror  at  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Due  d'  Enghein 
by  Napoleon,  the  latter  stifled  and  averted  the  rising  tide  of 
popular  resentment,  by  ordering  a  brilliant  and  novel  enter- 
tainment at  the  grand  opera. 

Dynasties  are  overturned  by  wit — political  campaigns 
are  determined  by  it — reforms  are  propagated  and  enforced 
thereby.  The  "Tweed"  regime  in  New  York  was  so  firmly 
entrenched  as  to  apparently  defy  Fate  itself,  but  there  were 
two  agencies  which  destroyed  it,  viz. :  the  editorial  assaults 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  cartoons  of  Thomas  Nast. 

In  our  Rebellion,  Hale's  "Man  without  a  Country,"  and 
Nasby's  letters,  were  powerful  adjuncts  to  the  Union  cause  ; 
and  "Sunset"  Cox  outHved,  in  a  political  sense,  his  fellow 
members  of  the  cis-Atlantic  Jacobin  Club  by  reason  of  his 
exuberant  stories  of  grotesque  humor. 

In  what  manner  could  the  vice  of  fashionable  and  re- 
cherche piety  be  so  well  unmasked  as  in  the  Potiphar  papers  ? 
What  exhortation  to  genuine  Christianity  could  be  so  effec- 
tive as  the  reading  between  the  lines  of  the  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
gress  affords?  What  sermon  could  so  aptly  illustrate  the 
moral  vacuity  of  Fifth  Avenue  fashion  and  glitter,  as  William 
Allen  Butler's  poem  of  "Nothing  to  Wear?" 

George  D.  Prentice  could  write  lofty  editorials,  but  his 
pasquinades  embodied  his  most  efficient  work,  Horace 
Greeley's  barbed  sarcasms  were  more  to  be  feared  than  his 
ponderous  leaders ;  the  physician  of  this  day  and  generation, 
introduces  into  your  system  the  most  nauseous  drugs  under 
the  mask  of  gelatine  and  sugar. 

Mark  Twain  portrays  the  landscapes  and  moral  entities 
attendant  upon  his  travels  vividly  to  the  mind  under  the  dis- 
guise of  pleasantry ;  Josh  BiUings  lodges  practical  wisdom  in 
the  superficial  mind  by  the  medium  of  spavined  orthography. 

And  thus  wit  and  satire  (which  is  barbed  wit)  accom- 
plishes that  which  reason  and  dialectics  could  not  do :  the 
few  will  read  Bacon's  Noviin  Orgaaum-    the  many  will  read 
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the  "Yellow  Plush  Papers : "  a  Methodist  class-room  would  hold 
all  that  would  listen  to  Dr,  McCosh — it  needs  an  auditorium 
to  contain  the  audience  who  would  greet  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  perform  many  unpleasant  duties, 
and  to  placate  every  variety  of  unreasonable  man — there  was 
the  imperious  Stanton — the  dictatorial  Greeley — the  sardonic 
Stevens — the  sarcastic  Conkling — the  prejudiced  Sumner — 
the  facile  Seward — the  sleek  Fernando  Wood — -and  they  were 
but  types  of  thousands  with  whom  he  must  deal,  disarm  and 
conquer.  He  must  refuse  many  reasonable  requests — must 
lay  his  hand  heavily  upon  many  worthy  communities — must 
force  unpalatable  policies  upon  the  country :  good  humor 
must  be  restored  to  irascible  spirits  who  came  to  him  "fight- 
ing mad : "  and  many  who  came  on  ardent  missions  must  be 
sent  empty,  but  good-naturedly,  away.  Neither  reason  nor 
force  were  the  needed  weapons,  but  pleasantry  was :  and 
one  stroke  of  the  President's  ready  and  facile  wit  was  often 
of  more  utility  than  a  whole  day's  debate  in  Congress.    Fact! 

Again,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  quite  a  machine :  he  was  a 
man  of  moods,  feelings,  sympathies  and  desires,  like  other 
men:  he  could  suffer  and  endure  all  that  which  would  break 
down  any  other  man,  but  even  with  the  relaxation  which 
quips  and  jokes  brought  to  his  unchanged  mind, 

"His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack  " — 

With  another  wretched  ruler  he  might  have  exclaimed, 
in  the  bitterness  of  mental  agony, 

"Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison; 
Ah!  would  she  break  from  hence,  that  this  my  body 
Might  in  the  gi'ound  be  closed  up  and  rest; 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again." 

Surely,  no  one  should  envy  or  disparage  our  great 
President  and  martyr  for  the  little  comfort  he  derived  from 
these  innocent  pastimes. 

The  great  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  will  be 
segregated  from  the   mass   of   the   renowned   names    whom 
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Americans  delight  to  honor,  and  will  descend  to  the  latest 
posterity,  linked  together,  and  crowned  with  the  laurel  of  im- 
mortality :  and  yet  they  were  only  alike  in  their  lofty   patri- 
otism and  assiduous  devotion  to  the  responsibihties  of  their 
stations.     One  was  a  cold,  repelling,  dignified  aristocrat,  with 
the  animus  of  an  English  squire,  if  not  indeed  of  an  English 
lord ;  when  he  attended  Congress,  he  made  a  royal   progress 
there  in  a  heralded  coach-and-four  with   out-riders,    and  his 
social  life  was  known  as  a  Eepublican  Court :    he   wore    an 
embroidered  waistcoat,  silk  stockings   and   high-heeled  shoes 
decorated  with  silver  buckles,  and  frills  and  ruffles  adorned 
the  bosoms  and  cuflfs  of  his  shirts :  a  fob  chain  with  a  wilder- 
ness of  seals  and  charms  attested  his  love  of   display,  and  a 
cane  graced  with  tassels  completed  his  elegant    attire.     His 
bearing  was  aristocratic — his    demeanor   chilling — his  man- 
ners stately  and  severe :  he  was  a  true  type  of  the  Continen- 
tal English  aristocrat.     The  other  was  quite  as  typical  of  an 
American  democrat,  not  formally  and  effusively,  like  Jeffer- 
son, but  heartily,  effectively  and  sincerely :  he  dressed  quite 
as  plainly  as  his  high  station  would  tolerate — he  was  more 
approachable  than  his  waiter :    he  might  have  been  encoun- 
tered on  almost  any  day,  walking  briskly  and  alone    to  the 
War  Office  or  elsewhere  in  Washington :  he  called  his  friends 
plain  Sumner,  Lovejoy,  Swett  and  Washburne ;    and  desired 
to  be  called  plain  Lincoln,  in  return. 

He  dwelt  on  the  famihar  side  of  things — ^called  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  was  quite  as  approachable  by 
Tony  Lumpkin  as  by  Lord  Lyons. 

Austere  dignity  will  be  attributed  to  the  one,  unaffected 
simplicity  to  the  other :  one  will  be  admired  for  his  impres- 
sive and  dignified  manhood,  the  other  loved  for  his  republican 
simpHcity  :  one  was  the  creator  and  founder— the  ether  the 
preserver  and  saviour  of  his  country:  one  emancipated  his 
country  from  foreign  tyranny— tho  other  from  political  tyr- 
anny. If  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  shall  attain  political  su- 
premacy  everywhere,  as  it  has  in  the  Senate,    the  name  of 
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Washington  will  ascend  in  the  scale  of  renown ;  but  if  the 
wings  of  wealth  shall  be  clipped  by  the  people  and  they  be- 
come dormant,  then  Abraham  Lincoln,  par  excellence  the 
tribune  of  the  people  and  the  type  and  exponent  of  democ- 
racy in  its  best  sense,  will  be  the  unique  and  unapproachable 
name  in  American  history. 

Judge  Davis  thought  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  story-telling  was 
a  mere  device  to  whistle  down  sadness.  I  think  the  Judge, 
who  was  usually  an  acute  observer,  does  not  apprehend  the 
matter  correctly,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  moods  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  story-telling.  Sometimes  his 
hilarity  would  be  spontaneous,  and  sometimes  simulated,  as 
was  obvious  to  the  commonest  apprehension.  The  day  that 
he  spent  with  Dubois  and  I  at  the  State  Fair  at  Central  City, 
he  answered  our  chaffing  the  best  he  could,  but  it  was  quite 
evident  that  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere  and  on  some  burden- 
some subject.  At  other  times,  his  spirits  were  obviously  gay 
and  blithesome,  as  if  he  then  bore  no  burden. 

While  at  Washington  in  Congress,  in  1849,  one  of  his 
messmates  was  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  who  took  all  things 
literally.  Our  colored  brother  was  then,  as  now,  a  conspicu- 
ous butt  o'f  ridicule,  and  at  any  tale  involving  the  ludicrous 
element  in  the  Ethiopian  mind,  Giddings  would  make  an 
earnest  plea  for  his  colored  friend :  for  example,  if  anybody 
should  jocularly  affirm  that  a  negro's  heel  was  as  long  as  the 
other  end — i.e.:  that  his  leg  was  planted  in  the  center  of 
the  foot,  Giddings  would  wonder  that  anybody  could  be  so 
cruel  as  to  say  so ;  and  many  a  rig  did  they  run  on  Uncle 
Joshua  by  reason  of  this  sympathetic  proclivity. 

Lincoln  would  quite  as  lief,  if  not  prefer,  to  hear  some 
other  good  story-teller  ply  his  vocation,  as  to  do  it  himself. 
He  had  no  especial  ambition  to  shine — but  to  be  amused.  His 
own  stories  amused  him  as  much  as  another's,  but  I  have 
frequently  known  of  his  being  captivated  by  stories  when 
told  by  another,  and  would  listen  for  a  long  time,  meanwhile 
venturing  nothing  himself. 
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Among  refined  people  it  does  not  exalt  a  person,  as  a 
rale,  to  cleave  to  that  depraved  order  of  literature  known  as 
joke  books.  To  put  a  joke  in  cold  type  sacrifices  its  aroma — 
studied  or  preserved  wit  is  poor  stuff ;  yet  one  of  Lincoln's 
most  cherished  friends,  and  a  man  of  no  possible  humor  him- 
self when  I  knew  him,  used  to  carry  a  volume  of  that  dullest 
of  bottled-up  wit,  "  Pluribustah,"  around  with  him.  I  refer 
to  Archibald  Williams,  whom  Lincoln  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  natural  and  most  learned  lawyer  he  ever  knew;  and  it 
does  seem  altogether  out  of  place  for  a  man — such  as  we 
know  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  been — to  have  a  literary  j^eiichant 
so  out  of  line  with  his  great  genius.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  imagine  the  "Father  of  his  country"  poring  over  Joe  Mil- 
ler or  "Eabelais." 

Still,  when  one  comes  to  reflect  on  it,  is  not  the  world 
more  given  to  witty  performances  than  it  cares  to  own  Up  to? 
Are  not  "Tristram  Shandy,"  and  the  "SentimentalJourney," 
and  "Don  Qaixote,"  and  "Tom  Jones,"  and  "Hudibras,"  and 
L-ving's  "History  of  New  York,"  and  "Salamagundi,"  and  the 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  "Rabelais,"  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  from  one  generation  to  another  ? 

Thus  we  must  be  logical :  if  our  "gorge  should  rise"  to 
fancy  the  classical  Washington  reading  "Tom  Jones,"  we  yet 
must  endure  the  memory  of  that  severe  "shadow  of  a  mighty 
name"  pursuing  the  giddy  mazes  of  the  dance  habitually  :  and 
not  only  was  he  wont  to  engage  in  the  seductive  pastime  of 
the  Virginia  reel  in  the  farm-houses  of  Fairfax  county,  Vir- 
ginia, but  we  are  advised  that  at  the  grand  ball  of  May  7th, 
1789,  in  New  York,  he  danced  seven  different  and  distinct 
times  with  five  different  and  distinct  partners,  as  if  he  really 
liked  it ;  and  that  is  all  right  if  you  concede  that  George  was 
human,  with  hot  blood  coursing  through  his  veins,  but  if  he  is 
but  a  mere  marble  statue,  or  a  "steel  engraving"  (as  Ingersoll 
puts  it),  then  it  is  unseemly.  But  it  is  no  more  out  of  line  for 
the  sixteenth  President  to  read  "Artemus  Ward,  his  book," 
than  for  his   greatest  predecessor  to  waddle  up  to  the  fair 
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Lady  Stirling  a  la  Ferrero,  or  to  embrace  the  graceful  form 
of  the  handsome  wife  of  Alexander  Hamilton  with  his  brawny 
arm  and  whirl  her  around  and  around  in  the  graceful  and 
ravishing  charms  of  the  minuet. 

Occasionally,  there  have  been  moral  hermits,  as  the 
younger  Pitt,  who  had  no  social  passions  and  needed  no  social 
pastimes  :  but  even  great  men — the  world's  heroes — have 
what  we  may  term  iveaknesses,  as  Fox  and  Napoleon,  for 
undue  gallantries — Chatham  and  Walpole  for  vain  display — 
Washington  for  land  speculating — Hamilton  and  Burr  for 
amours — Jackson  for  horse -racing — Clay  for  poker — and 
finally  Uncle  Abe,  for  printer's  type  set  up  by  Nasby  and  A. 
Ward,  showman. 

Fact  is,  we  exact  altogether  too  much  from  our  heroes. 
Every  dunce  who  writes  to  Longfellow  expects  a  madrigal  in 
reply — every  time  Jim  Blaine  takes  an  evening  walk  he  is 
expected  to  accord  an  interview  and  to  talk  in  stately  terms  of 
diplomacy — -whenever  Stanley  drives  out  he  is  looked  to  for  a 
true  account  of  the  rear  guard— whenever  Benjamin  Harrison 
appears  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  train,  he  will  lose  lots  of 
votes  unless  he  makes  an  able  and  statesmanlike  speech — as 
often  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  called  upon  he  is  expected  to 
vent  a  miniature  "  Light  of  Asia,"  or  otherwise  to  talk  in 
hexameters.  Not  only  is  a  hero  no  hero  to  his  valet,  but  he 
also  is  not  so  to  his  neighbors  or  to  his  contemporaries.  Ex- 
amine the  Boswellian  researches,  or  Pepy's  Diaries  of  your 
demi-gods,  and  witness  your  amazement  and  consternation. 
My  law  preceptor  served  in  Virginia  politics  with  a  man 
whose  father  was  an  overseer  on  a  plantation  adjacent  to 
Mount  Vernon,  and  from  him,  by  a  circuitous  route,  I  learned 
somewhat  of  the  daily  walk  and  conversation  of  our  greatest 
American ;  and  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  a  ma7i,  there 
was  nothing  incredible  in  the  narrative  ;  but  on  the  assump- 
tion of  Ingersoll,  that  he  was  but  a  steel  engraving,  it  was  sur- 
prising. 

Lincoln  was  raised  in  the  social  wilderness ;  the  pastimes 
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of  his  neighborhood  were  (not  balls,  or  hops,  but)  shindigs  or 
hoe-downs;  not  concerts,  operettas,  or  recitals,  but  sings: 
not  theatrical  representations,  but  charades  :  the  light  litera- 
ture of  his  youth  was  not  Pilpay,  or  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  or 
even  Sam  Slick;  but  "Cousin  Sally  Dillard, "  aud^'^Becky 
Williams'  Courtship,"  and  such  like  trash ;  and  no  wonder, 
with  such  tuition  of  the  fancy,  when  he  could  select  for  him- 
self he  should  prefer  a  "nigger"  show,  to  an  opera  ;  a  farce, 
to  a  tragedy;  a  circus,  to  a  lecture;  a  joke  book,  to  Homer's 
"Iliad." 


AROUND    THE    BEND,    ABOVE    NEW    SALEM. 


IX. 

AS  AN  OEATOK. 

His  look  drew  audience  still  as  night, 
Or  Summer's  noon-tide  air. 

Who  shall  calm  the  angry  storm  ? 
Who  the  mighty  tast  perform? 

And  bid  the  raging  tumult  cease? 
See  the  son  of  Hermes  rise, 
With  Siren  tongue  and  speaking  eyes, 

Hush  the  noise  and  soothe  to  peace! 


— Milton. 


— Ckoly. 


*  *        *        When  he  spoke. 

The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  was  still, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences. 

— Skakespeaee. 

*  *        *        "The  front  of  Jove  himself, 
A.n  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command, 
A  station  like  the  herald,  Mercury, 

New  lighted  on  a  Heaven  kissing  hill: 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  MAN!" 

— Shakespeaee. 


Any  review  of  the  character  and  individuahty  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  be  incomplete  which  neglected  to  note  his 
quality  as  an  orator,  inasmuch  as  his  public  speeches  guided 
him  into  the  path  which  terminated  at  the  White  House — 
which  led  to  the 

*  "  ^-  *  "steep. 

Where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  modern  oratory :  one  is  of  style 
and  the  othei  of  substance ;  the  former  is  startling,  gaudy, 
brilliant  and  ephemeral,  like  the  balloon,  cleaving  the  em- 
pyrean and  sailing  into  circumambient   space   for  a    brief 
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hour;  the  latter  is  Hke  the  solid  tower,  which  defies  the  ele- 
ments, conquers  the  storm,  and  outlives  generations  of  men. 

Of  an  orator  of  the  latter  class,  it  was  not  inaptly  said, 
that  every  word  he  uttered,  weighed  three  pounds. 

Mr.  Lincoln  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  and  although 
devoid  of  conventional  drawing-room  grace,  yet,  when  inspired 
with  his  subject,  as  he  always  was  when  discussing  the  slavery 
issues,  he  had  the  most  majestic  presence  of  any  human 
being  I  ever  saw  in  any  situation.  Upon  such  occasions,  he 
was  the  personification  and  embodiment  of  moral  force. 

The  comparison  may  seem  inapt  and  inelegant,  but  I 
can't  help  being  reminded  of  the  celebrated  trotting  mare, 
Flora  Temple,  who  was  mistress  of  the  track  in  the  '50s. 
When  brought  out  on  the  track  she  walked  in  a  loose,  dis- 
jointed way,  as  though  there  was  no  nerve  or  sprightliness  in 
her ;  but  when  she  was  let  out  on  the  track,  her  movements 
were  as  perfect  and  faultless  as  those  of  a  watch  in  action. 
So  Lincoln,  in  undress  uniform,  was  the  embodiment  of  awk- 
wardness and  angularity,  but  when  glowing  with  an  argument 
or  speech  he  was  interested  in,  he  was  a  Colossus  of  strength 
and  moral  force. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  says  of  Lincoln's 
manner :  "His  voice  was  soft  and  sympathetic  as  a  girl's. 
Although  not  lifted  above  a  tone  of  average  conversation,  it 
was  distinctly  audible  throughout  the  entire  hall.  *  *  * 
There  was  a  peculiar  naivete  in  his  manner  and  voice  which 
produced  a  strange  effect  on  his  audience.  It  was  hushed 
for  a  moment  to  a  silence  which  was  like  to  that  of  the  dead. 
I  have  never  seen  an  assemblage  more  thoroughly  entranced 
and  captivated  than  were  his  listeners. "     *     *     * 

And  Emerson,  no  mean  judge,  says,  that  his  "Gettys- 
burg speech,  John  Brown's  speech  at  his  trial,  and  part  of 
Kossuth's  speech  at  Birmingham,  can  only  be  compared  with 
each  other  and  with  no  fourth." 

Virgil's  first  words  were :  "Arma,  viramque  cano,"  and 
his  song  has  become  immortal ;  and  so  it  will  always  be  true  ; 
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the  story  of  deeds  will  live,  while  mere  words  which  are  "full 
of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,"  will  perish  untimely. 
Merely  vapid  oratory,  of  itself,  is  at  a  discount.  A  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  cacoethes  loquendi,  without  more,  generally  falls 
into  contempt.  In  order  to  survive,  he  must  add  deeds  to, 
or  connect  them  with,  his  words.  Instances  are  very  common 
of  mere  talkers  whose 

*        *        "looks  drew  audience  still  as  night. 
Or  Summer's  noon-tide  air," 

for  awhile ,  but  whose  oratory  ultimately  grew  as  tame  as  an 
auctioneer's  chatter.  Even  Daniel  Webster's  grand  and 
massive  oratory  became  monotonous  in  the  '•10s. 

The  fame  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Jackson 
and  Lincoln  is  eternal — being  founded  chiefly  on  deeds.  The 
fame  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  Gustavus  A.  Henry,  Thomas  Corwin, 
Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  Tom  Marshall  and  General  Gary  has 
already  perished,  being  founded  on  "words — words — words," 
as  Hamlet  contemptuously  says.  Mr.  Clay  was  not  only  an 
orator,  but  likewise  was  a  man  of  action ;  he  caused  things 
to  come  to  pass  ;  he  gave  form  to  the  policy  of  protection ;  he 
organized  the  two  great  compromises  of  our  history ;  he  was 
the  founder  and  genius  of  the  Whig  party ;  his  oratory  was  a 
mere  adjunct  or  ausiliary  to  his  deeds,  and  his  fame  survives, 
while  his  speeches  are  forgotten. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Croly's  Invocation  to  Eloquence  and 
Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne  took  equal  rank,  pari  passu,  as 
themes  for  declamation ;  the  former  is  now  forgotten,  while 
the  latter  is  perennial,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  connected 
with  a  mighty  theme — the  autonomy  of  a  nation,  the  theory 
of  national  existence,  having  practical  objects  in  view — and 
not  mere  soarings  of  the  imagination  and  fancy. 

Like  Clay,  who  was  for  many  years  his  exemplar,  Lin- 
coln was  a  man  both  of  words  and  deeds ;  but,  superior  to 
Clay,  his  later  words  are  so  interwoven  with  and  constitute 
part  of  his  deeds,  that  both  will  survive,  the  latter  the  root 
and  stalk,  the  former  the  flower,  of  his  fame. 
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Lincoln's  "Cooper's  Institute"  speech  is  a  far  greater  intel- 
lectual production  than  the  Grettysburgh  speech.  Yet  the 
latter  will  endure  through  the  ages,  while  the  former  will  be 
generally  forgotten  by  the  next  generation,  the  reason  being 
that  it  is  founded  in  general  history  and  abstract  philosophy 
and  has  no  connection  with  direct  and  actual  deeds,  while  the 
former  is  interwoven  with,  and  forms  part  of  the  web  and  woof 
of  the  story  of  the  battle,  in  which  the  fate  of  Democracy  was  at 
stake,  and  will  share  its  immortality. 

The  power  of  oratory  was  never  seen  to  better  advantage 
or  more  impressively,  than  in  Lincoln's  evolution  from  a  cir- 
cuit lawyer,  with  an  extremely  attenuated  political  record,  to 
the  highest  position  in  current  history.  It  was  achieved  en- 
tirely by  oratory.  He  held  no  ofi&ce ;  had  no  position  where  he 
could  act ;  had  no  publication  in  which  to  air  his  views ;  no 
way  to  reach  the  public  except  by  speeches,  made  generally 
under  circumstances  of  discomfort  and  disadvantage,  unlike 
the  efforts  of  public  men  in  general,  in  a  luxurious  and  stately 
deliberative  hall,  with  an  attendant  library,  and  colleagues 
ready  to  give  aid  and  comfort.  Unless  one  has  had  experience  he 
can  never  know  the  difference  between  speaking  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  and  speaking  as  Lincoln  generally 
had  to — from  improvised  stands  in  the  grove,  or  in  illy 
ventilated  halls,  or,  as  I  have  seen  him,  in  a  rude  court 
house,  with  so  dim  a  light  that  he  could  not  see  to  read  an 
extract.  Yet  his  speeches,  generally  made  under  such  ad- 
verse circumstances,  constituted  his  sole  "stock  in  trad^e" 
with  which  to  enter  the  Chicago  convention  to  compete  with 
statesmen  of  international  fame,  and  also  to  bear  off  the 
coveted  prize. 

And  whoever  reads  the  joint-debate  will  not  fail  to  note 
the  superciliousness  and  disdain  with  which  Douglas  treated 
him,  which,  by  reason  of  his  "power  of  pride  and  place," 
was  (as  was  designed)  very  depressing  to  Lincoln. 

He  clearly  resembles  the  iVttic  orator,  Lysias.  Of  the 
latter,  it  was  said,  that  "his  expression  was  perfectly  pure — 
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the  best  canon  of  Attic  speech — not  of  the  okl  idiom  used  by 
Plato  and  Thucydides,  but  of  that  which  was  in  vogue  in  his 
time.  And  tliat,  as  a  rule,  he  expresses  his  meaning  by  or- 
dinary words  employed  in  their  normal  sense ;  that  he  seems 
to  speak  like  the  ordinary  man ;  while  he  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
consummate  of  artists — a  prose  poet,  who  knows  how  to  give 
an  unobtrusive  distinction  to  common  language  and  to  bring 
out  of  it  a  quaint  and  peculiar  music. 

"Closely  connected  with  this  simplicity  is  his  clearness. 
Lysias  is  clear  in  a  two-fold  sense — in  thought  and  in  ex- 
pression. *  *  *  He  uses  only  plain  words,  but  he  has 
enough  of  these  to  express  the  most  complex  idea.  The 
combination  of  clearness  with  conciseness  is  achieved  by 
Lysias  because  he  has  his  language  thoroughly  under  com- 
mand. His  words  are  the  disciplined  servants  of  his 
thoughts. 

"Lysias  had  consummate  literary  skill  and  much  acute- 
ness,  but  *  *  *  he  was  not  a  subtle  tactician.  *  *  * 
He  is  common-place ;  frank ;  guileless.  While  Isacus  plays 
all  manner  of  ruses  on  his  adversary,  Lysias  uses  no  sort  of 
knavery." 

He  also  fulfilled  the  prescribed  requirement  of  Quin- 
tillian  when  he  says:  "What  is  of  most  weight  in  delibera- 
tive speeches  is  autJiority  in  the  speaker;  for  he  who  desires 
everybody  to  trust  to  bis  opinion  about  what  is  expedient 
and  honorable,  ought  to  be,  and  to  be  esteemed  a  man  of  the 
greatest  judgment  and  probity." 

Somewhat  singularly,  also,  he  was  diligent  in  pursuit  of 
a  science  whose  possession  Quintillian  pronounced  to  be  an- 
other requisite  of  an  orator :  thus :  "No  man,  assuredly,  can 
become  a  perfect  orator  without  a  knowledge  of  geometry. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  greatest  men  have  bestowed 
extreme  attention  on  this  science." 

To  my  mind  Mr.  Lincoln  more  completely  fulfilled  the 
description  given  by  John  Quincy  Adams  of  the  orator, 
whose  swelling  theme  was  projected  far  beyond  the  shifting 
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phases  of  contemporary  events  into  the  momentous   future, 
pregnant  with  the  destiny  of  nations  and  races  of  men. 

This  statesman  of  the  oklen  time,  who  has  himself  been 
styled  the  "old  man  eloquent,"  thus  discourses:  "When  the 
cause  of  ages  and  the  fate  of  nations  hangs  upon  the  thread 
of  a  debate,  the  orator  may  fairly  consider  himself  as  address- 
ing, not  only  his  immediate  hearers,  but  the  world  at  large, 
and  all  future  times.  Then  it  is  that,  looking  beyond  the 
moment  in  which  he  speaks,  and  the  immediate  issue  of  the 
deliberation,  he  makes  the  question  of  an  hour,  a  question 
for  every  age  and  every  region,  and  incorporates  himself  and 
his  discourse  with  the  general  history  of  mankind.  On  such 
occasions  and  at  such  times,  the  oration  naturally  and  prop- 
erly assumes  a  solemnity  of  manner  and  a  dignity  of  language 
commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  the  cause.  Then  it  is 
that  deliberate  eloquence  lays  aside  the  plain  attire  of  her 
daily  occupation  and  assumes  the  port  and  purple  of  the 
queen  of  the  world." 

To  force  of  thought  and  expression  he  added  a  classical 
taste  and  refinement  which  would  gain  eclat  even  to  a  belles 
lettres  scholar.  His  literary  style  combined  the  massive 
strength  and  ruggedness  of  Marshall,  Webster  or  Calhoun 
with  the  elegant  diction  of  Sumner,  Everett  or  Bancroft. 

To  Governor  Hahn  he  wrote  onMarch  13,  1864:  "They 
(the  colored  men)  would  probably  help,  in  some  trying  time 
to  come,  to  keep  the  jewel  of  liberty  in  the  family  of  freedom." 

The  conclusion  of  his  Cooper  Institute  speech  is  this : 
"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  whose  judgment  is  of  the  best,  said 
that  he  considered  the  Cooper  Institute  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  composition  in  Saxon  words 
to  be  found  in  the  English  language. 

The  conclusion  of  his  first  inaugural  has  become  an  Eng- 
lish classic  :  "The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
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hearth-stone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  union  when  again  touched,  as  surely-  they  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature."  Also:  "With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in :  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphans ;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

The  speech  made  at  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery  at 
Gettysburgh  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  critics  to  be 
a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  ;  but  it  was  not  hastily  written  in 
the  cars  on  his  way  to  the  ground,  as  is  claimed,  but  was 
written,  corrected,  revised  and  rewritten. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  iTpon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field 
of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the 
final  resting-place  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  that 
the  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  power  to  add  or  detract. 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the 
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last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  the  nation 
shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


In  no  way  that  immediately  suggests  itself  to  my  mind 
did  Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiar  mental  faculties  exhibit  their 
acumen  more  signally  than  in  the  consideration  of  the  slavery 
question  in  the  various  phases  presented  by  it  during  and 
after  the  year  1854. 

His  Urbana  speech  in  1854 ;  his  Bloomington  speech  of 
May,  1856;  hia  Springfield  speech  of  June  17,  1858;  his 
Columbus  speech  of  September,  1859,  and  his  Cooper  Insti- 
tute speech  of  February  27,  1860,  were  the  great  expositions 
of  the  anti-slavery  extension  view  of  that  subject. 

The  slavery  extension  doctrine  was  based  upon  the 
theory  that  inasmuch  as  slaves  constituted  property  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Georgia,  that  the  Kentuckian  or  Georgian  had  a 
logical  right  to  locate  their  slave  property  in  Kansas  or  Colo- 
rado, the  same  as  they  had  their  mule  property  or  any  other. 
Listen  now  to  the  clearness  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  defines 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party : 

"The  real  issue  in  this  controversy — the  one  pressing 
upon  every  mind — is  the  sentiment  on  the  part  of  one  class 
that  looks  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  as  a  lorong,  and  of 
another  class  that  does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong.  The 
sentiment  that  contemplates  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this 
country  as  a  wrong  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  the  sentiment  around  which  all  their  actions,  all  their 
arguments  circle,    from  which  all  their  propositions  radiate. 

"They  look  upon  it  as  a  moral,  social  and  political 
wrong ;  and  while  they  contemplate  it  as  such,  they  neverthe- 
less have  due  regard  for  its  actual  existence  among  us,  and 
the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and 
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to  all  the  Constitutional  obligations  thrown  about  it.  Yet 
having  a  due  regard  for  these,  they  desire  a  policy  in  regard 
to  it  that  looks  to  its  not  creating  any  more  danger.  They 
insist  that  it  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  he  treated  as  a  wrong, 
and  one  of  the  methods  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong  is  to  make 
provision  that  it  shall  grow  no  larger.  They  also  desire  a 
policy  that  looks  to  a  peaceful  end  of  slavery  at  some  time, 
as  being  wrong.  These  are  the  views  they  entertain  in  re- 
gard to  it,  as  I  understand  them,  and  all  their  sentiments, 
all  their  arguments  and  propositions  are  brought  within  this 
range. 

"I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  if  there  be 
a  man  amongst  us  who  does  not  think  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  wrong  in  any  one  of  the  aspects  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  he  is  misplaced  and  ought  not  to  be  with  us.  And 
if  there  be  a  man  amongst  us  who  is  so  impatient  of  it  as  a 
wrong  as  to  disregard  its  actual  presence  among  us  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  it  suddenly  in  a  satisfactory  way, 
and  to  disregard  the  constitutional  obligations  thrown  about 
it,  that  man  is  misplaced  if  he  is  on  our  platform.  Y(e  dis- 
claim sympathy  with  him  in  practical  action.  He  is  not 
placed  properly  with  us." 

Here,  also,  is  one  of  his  many  ways  of  unmasking  the 
fallacy  of  popular  sovereignty : 

"Douglas  says  'that  the  people  of  the  Territories  have 
the  right,  by  his  principle,  to  have  slaves  if  they  want  them.' 
Then  I  say  that  the  people  in  Georgia  have  the  right  to  buy 
slaves  in  Africa  if  they  want  them,  and  I  defy  any  man  on 
earth  to  show  any  distinction  between  the  two  things — to 
show  that  the  one  is  any  more  wicked  or  more  unlawful ;  to 
show,  on  original  principles,  that  one  is  better  or  worse  than 
the  other,  or  to  show,  by  the  Constitution,  that  one  differs  a 
whit  from  the  other.  He  will  tell  me,  doubtless,  that  there 
is  no  constitutional  provision  against  people  taking  slaves 
into  the  new  Territories ;  and  I  tell  him  there  is  equally  no 
constitutional  provision  against  buying  slaves  in  Africa.     He 
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will  tell  you  that  a  people  in  the  exercise  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty ought  to  do  as  they  please  about  that  thing,  and 
have  slaves  if  they  want  them ;  and  I  tell  you  that  the  people 
of  Georgia  are  as  much  entitled  to  popular  sovereignty  and 
to  buy  slaves  in  Africa  if  they  want  them,  as  the  people  of  a 
Territory  are  to  have  slaves  if  they  want  them.  I  ask  any 
man,  dealing  honestly  with  himself,  to  point  out  a  distinc- 
tion." Again:  *  *  *  "If  this  principle  is  established, 
that  there  is  no  wrong  in  slavery,  and  whoever  wants  it  has 
a  right  to  have  it,  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  a  sort  of 
question  as  to  how  they  shall  deal  with  brutes ;  that  between 
us  and  the  negro  here  there  is  no  sort  of  question,  but  that, 
at  the  South,  the  question  is  between  the  negro  and  the 
crocodile.  That  is  all.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  policy;  there 
is  a  perfect  right,  according  to  interest,  to  do  just  as  you 
please — when  this  is  done,  where  this  doctrine  prevails,  the 
miners  and  sappers  will  have  formed  public  opinion  for  the 
slave  trade, 

"They  will  be  ready  for  Jeff.  Davis  and  Stephens  and 
other  leaders  of  that  company  to  sound  the  bugle  for  the 
revival  of  the  slave  trade,  for  the  second  Dred  Scott  decision, 
for  the  flood  of  slavery  to  be  poured  over  the  free  States, 
while  we  shall  be  here  tied  down  and  helpless  and  run  over 
like  sheep." 


And  nothing  in  that  line  could  be  finer  than  the  method 
by  which  he  takes  the  twist  out  of  the  tail  of  Douglas'  taunt 
of  "negro  equality,"  a  favorite  argument  (so-called)  with 
him: 

"There  is  a  natural  disgust  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all 
white  people  to  the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalgamation 
of  the  white  and  black  races,  and  Judge  Douglas  evidently  is 
basing  his  chief  hope  upon  the  chances  of  his  being  able  to 
appropriate  the  benefit  of  this  disgust  to  himself.  If  he  can, 
by  much  drumming  and  repeating,  fasten  the  odium  of  that 
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idea  upon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  struggle  through 
the  storm. 

"He  therefore  cHngs  to  this  hope  as  a  drowning  man  to 
the  last  plank, 

"He  finds  a  statement  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  all  men  are  created  equal,  but  he  declares  that  it 
does  not  include  negroes ;  and  when  we  differ  with  him,  and 
insist  that  it  means  all  men,  as  it  says,  the  judge  proceeds 
gravely  to  argue  that  we  want  to  eat  and  sleep  and  intermarry 
with  negroes. 

"Now  I  protest  against  that  counterfeit  logic  which  con- 
cludes that  because  I  don't  want  a  black  woman  for  my 
slave,  that  I  must,  necessarily,  want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need 
not  have  her  for  either;  I  can  just  let  her  alone.  In  color, 
and,  perhaps,  in  some  other  respects,  she  is  not  my  equal; 
but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  which  her  own 
hands  have  earned,  she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  every 
one  else." 


His  clear  statement  or  prologue  to  the  main  matter  is 
seen  to  advantage  in  this  oft-quoted  speech : 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are 
tending,  we  oould  then  judge  better  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do 
it.  We  are  now  far  on  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  wa3 
initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of 
putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of 
that  policy,  that  agitation  had  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has 
constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease 
until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  'A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free. 
I  do  not  espect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect 
the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  tlie  other.  Either  the 
opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
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is  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States — 
old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

•'Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition  ?  Let  any 
one  who  doubts,  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  com- 
plete legal  combination— piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak — 
compounded  of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  Let  him  consider,  not  only  what  work  the 
machinery  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapted,  but  also 
let  him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace,  if  he 
can,  or,  rather,  fail  if  he  can,  to  trace,  the  evidences  of  design 
and  concert  of  action  among  its  chief  master  workers  from 
tile  beffinnin". " 


Yet  when  he  was  a  young  man  he  was  even  more  ego- 
tistical and  sophomorical  than  ordinarily  ambitious  youth. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
made  by  him  in  December,  1S39,  when  he  was  30  years  of 
age,  the  occasion  being  an  amateur  political  discussion  in  a 
little  muddy  Illinois  village,  when  not  a  political  cloud  was 
in  sight,  except  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  "hard  cider" 
campaign. 

Thus  discussed  the  fervid  village  orator :  "Many  free 
countries  have  lost  their  liberties,  and  ours  may  lose  hers ; 
but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume,  not  that  I  was  the 
last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never  deserted  her.  I  know  that 
the  great  volcano  at  Washington,  aroused  and  directed  by 
the  evil  spirit  that  reigns  there,  is  belching  forth  the  lava  of 
political  corruption  in  a  current  broad  and  deep,  which  is 
sweeping,  with  frightful  velocity,  over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  bidding  fair  to  leave  unscathed  no  green 
spot  or  living  thing;  while  on  its  bosom  are  riding,  like 
demons  on  the  wave  of  Hell,  the  imps  of  that  evil  spirit,  and 
fiendishly  taunting  all  those  who  dare  to  resist  its  destroying 
course  with  the  hopelessness  of  their  efforts ;  and,  knowing 
this,  I  cannot  deny  that  all  may  be  swept  away. 
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"Broken  by  it  I,  too,  may  be ;  bow  to  it  I  never  will. 
The  probability  that  we  may  fall  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to 
deter  us  from  the  support  of  a  cause  we  believe  to  be  just. 
Ifc  shall  not  deter  me.  If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within  me 
elevate  and  expand  to  those  dimensions  not  wholly  unworthy 
of  its  Almighty  architect,  it  is  when  I  contemplate  the  cause 
of  my  country,  deserted  by  all  the  world  beside,  and  I,  stand- 
ing up  boldly,  alone,  hurling  defiance  at  her  victorious 
oppressors.  Here,  without  contemplating  consequences,  be- 
fore Heaven,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  I  swear  eternal 
fealty  to  the  just  cause,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  land  of  my  life, 
my  liberty  and  my  love.  And  who,  that  thinks  with  me, 
will  not  fearlessly  adopt  that  oath  I  take  ?  Let  none  falter 
who  thinks  he  is  right,  and  we  may  succeed. 

"But  if,  after  all,  we  shall  fail,  be  it  so.  We  still  shall 
have  the  proud  consolation  of  saying  to  our  consciences,  and 
to  the  departed  shade  of  our  country's  freedom,  that  the 
cause,  approved  of  our  judgment  and  adored  of  our  hearts, 
in  disaster,  in  chains,  in  torture,  in  death,  we  never  faltered 
in  defending." 


This  morceau  would  seem  to  invite  a  belief  that  Lincoln 
was  more  than  ordinarily  a  victim  of  rhodomontade,  so  com- 
mon to  adolescence,  and  that  it  embodied  no  greater  signifi- 
cance; but  three  years  earlier,  on  an  occasion  even  less 
provocative,  if  possible,  of  drawing  the  political  bow  to  a  high 
tension,  he  thus  expressed  himself. 

In  January,  1837,  he  lectured  before  the  Springfield 
Lyceum  on  "Perpetuation  of  our  Free  Institutions."  He 
said,  inter  alia:  "Many  great  and  good  men,  sufficiently 
qualified  for  any  task  they  should  undertake,  may  ever  be 
found,  whose  ambition  would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat 
in  Congress,  a  gubernatorial  or  a  presidential  chair ;  but 
such  belong  not  to  the  family  of  the  Lion,  or  the  tribe  of 
the  Eagle!  What !  think  you  these  places  would  satisfy  an 
Alexander,  a    Caesar,    or   a    Napoleon?     Never!     Towering 
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genius  disdains  a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto  un- 
explored ;  it  sees  no  distinction  in  adding  story  to  story  upon 
the  monuments  of  fame  erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  It 
denies  that  it  is  glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It 
scorns  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  however 
illustrious.  It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, will  have  it,  whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating 
slaves  or  enslaving  freemen. " 


The  later  biography  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  above 
seemingly  out-of-place  and  bizarre  flights  of  oratory  author- 
izes a  marked  emphasis  to  be  impressed  upon  them. 

Those  "thick  coming  fancies,"  doubtless,  were  dim 
shadows  of  coming  events  cast  before  his  career,  and  were  of 
the  same  weird  character  as  his  belief,  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed to  Herndon,  that  he  was  destined  for  some  miserable 
and  bloody  end. 

Finally,  a  letter  to  dissatisfied  persons  generally,  who 
opposed  the  arming  of  negroes,  attests  his  wonderful  com- 
bination of  imagery,  tropes,  logic  and  humor  completely 
interblended : 

*  *  "You  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes. 
Some  of  them  seem  wilUng  to  fight  for  you,  but  no  matter. 
Fight,  then,  exclusively  to  save  the  Union.  I  issued  the 
Proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in  saving  the  Union. 
Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the 
Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an 
apt  time  then  for  you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to  free 
negroes.  *  *  *  Negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon 
motives.  *  *  *  If  they  stake  their  lives  for  us  they  must 
be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive,  even  the  promise  of 
freedom.  And  the  promise  being  made,  must  be  kept. 
***** 

"The  signs  look  better.     The  Father  of  Waters  again 
goes  unvexed  to  the  sea.     Thanks  to  the  great  Northwest  for 
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it,  nor  yet  wholly  to  them.  Three  hundred  miles  up  they 
met  New  England,  Empire,  Keystone  and  Jersey  hewing 
their  way,  right  and  left.  The  Sunny  South,  too,  in  more 
colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  helping  hand.  On  the  spot 
their  part  of  the  history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white. 
*  *  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web  feet  be  forgotten.  At  all 
the  watery  margins  they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the 
deep  sea,  the  broad  bay  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the 
narrow,  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little 
damp,  they  have  been  and  made  their  tracks.  Thanks  to 
all.  For  the  great  Eepublic — for  the  principle  it  lives  by  and 
keeps  alive — ^for  man's  vast  future — thanks  to  all. 

"Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it 
will  come  soon,  and  come  to  stay,  and  so  come  as  to  be 
worth  the  keeping  in  all  future  time." 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  made  a  sorry  failure  in 
his  attempt  to  invade  the  lecture  field,  by  his  lecture  on 
"Man,"  after  he  had  become  developed  as  a  great  man.  He 
first  broa'cbed  his  design  to  write  this  lecture  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1855. 
It  chanced  that  Leonard  Swett  and  his  wife,  who  sometimes 
accompanied  him  on  the  Circuit,  Lincoln  and  myself  trav- 
eled from  Urbana  to  Danville  in  a  two-seated  vehicle,  with  a 
driver.  \  Swett  had  a  volume  of  Bancroft's  Miscellanies,  and 
soon  after  we  started  we  took  up  the  lecture  of  the  Progress 
of  Man  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  on  Nov.  20, 
1854,  and  read  aloud  by  turns,  stopping  frequently  to  com- 
ment upon  the  test  at  appropriate  places.  During  this  time 
Lincoln  informed  us  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  con- 
"templating  the  writing  of  a  lecture  on  man;  he  said  he  pro- 
posed to  review  man  from  his  earliest  primeval  state  to  his 
present  high  development,  and  he  detailed  at  length  the 
views  and  opinions  he  designed  to  incorporate  in  his  lecture. 
His  biographer  records  that  he  did  afterward  get  up  such  a 
lecture  and  that  it  proved  to  be  a  flat  and  ignominious  failure. 
He  delivered  it  about  three   times  in  all,  to  originally  small 
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and  gradually  waning  audiences.  Ho  had  an  appointment 
to  deliver  it  at  either  Clinton  or  Bloomington,  and  made  a 
journey  there  for  that  purpose ;  but  no  one  came,  and  he  re- 
turned home  quite  crestfallen,  as  he  had  oftimes  done  on 
previous  occasions.  And  thus  perished  his  ambition  as  a 
lecturer. 

On  the  evening  of  October  2-ith,  185-1,  the  writer  hereof 
called  at  the  old  Pennsjdvania  House,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
public  square,  in  Urbana,  where  he  found  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Judge  Davis  in  their  plainly  furnished  bedroom,  upon  the 
hearth  of  which  was  a  comfortable  wood  fire.  It  was  my 
first  interview  with  either  of  those  distinguished  men,  but  I 
was  put  at  complete  ease,  at  once,  by  the  cordiality  of  my 
welcome  by  both;  ostentatiously  and  effusively  by  the  latter: 
heartily  and  laconically  by  the  former.  I  at  once  mentioned 
to  Lincoln  the  fact  which  had  just  appeared  in  the  papers, 
that  he  and  Douglas  had  had  an  encounter  the  preceding 
week  at  Peoria,  to  which  he  answered,  "Yes,  the  Judge  and  I 
locked  horns  there,"  After  some  further  conversation,  and  a 
few  preliminary  arrangements,  the  old  court  room  opposite, 
shone  resplendent  in  the  coruscation  of  eleven  tallow  candles 
glued  on  top  of  the  nether  sashes  of  the  windows,  to  which 
place  we  adjourned,  and  where,  with  no  preliminaries  or  in- 
troduction, Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  to  a  full  house,  the  follow- 
ing speech,  never  before  published,  and  it  being  the  third 
speech  he  ever  made  on  the  mighty  issue  of  slavery  in  our 
nation. 

He  said : 

"Fellow  citizens  of  Champaign  County:  agreeably 
to  an  invitation  which  I  have  received  since  coming  to 
your  town,  I  shall  address  you  upon  the  recent  repeal  by 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
so  called,  and  the  expediency,  if  not,  indeed,  necessity,  that 
that  repeal  be  itself  repealed :  and  in  order  that  I  may  make 
my  remarks  clear,  and  not,  in  anywise,  misunderstood,  I  will 
review  in  a  brief  manner,  the  history  of  the  slavery  question 
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and  kindred  matters  prior  to  and  including  the  enactment  of, 
that  celebrated,  so  called,  compromise." 

When  we  established  our  independence,  we  did  not  own 
the  country  to  which  this  compromise  applies.  Indeed,  the 
Confederacy  then  owned  no  country  at  all ;  the  states  respec- 
tively owned  the  country  within  their  limits,  and  some  of 
them  owned  territory  beyond  their  strict  state  limits.  Vir- 
ginia thus  owned  the  Northwestern  Territory — the  country 
out  of  which  the  principal  part  of  Ohio,  all  Indiana,  all  Illi- 
nois, all  Michigan,  and  aU  Wisconsin,  have  since  been  formed. 
She  also  owned  what  has  since  been  formed  into  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  North  Carolina  thus  owned  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  owned, 
in  separate  parts,  what  are  now  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
Connecticut,  I  think,  owned  the  little  remaining  part  of  Ohio 
— being  the  same  where  they  now  send  Giddings  to  Congress, 
and  beat  all  creation  at  making  cheese. 

These  territories,  together  with  the  states  themselves, 
constituted  all  the  country  over  which  the  Goverment  then 
claimed  any  sort  of  jurisdiction.  We  were  then  living  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  were  superseded  by  the 
Constitution  several  years  afterward.  The  question  of  ced- 
ing these  territories  to  the  General  Government  was  set  on 
foot.  Mr.  Jefferson — the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  otherwise  a  chief  actor  in  the  Revolution ;  then 
a  delegate  in  Congress ;  afterward,  twice  President ;  who  was, 
is,  and  perhaps  will  continue  to  be,  the  most  distinguished 
politician  of  our  history ;  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  continued 
residence,  and  withal  a  slaveholder — conceived  the  idea  of 
taking  that  occasion  to  prevent  slavery  ever  going  into  the 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  He  prevailed  on  the  Virginia 
Legislature  to  cede  the  territory.  Congress  accepted  the  ces- 
sion, and  in  the  first  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory provided  that  slavery  should  never  be  permitted  there- 
in.    This  is  the  famed  "Ordinance  of  '87,"  so  often  spoken  of. 

Thenceforward,  for  sixty-one  years,  and  until,  in  1848, 
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the  last  scrap  of  this  territory  came  into  the  Union  as  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  all  parties  acted  in  quiet  obedience  to 
this  ordinance.  It  is  now  what  Jefferson  foresaw  and  intended 
— the  happy  home  of  teeming  millions  of  free,  white,  prosper- 
ous people,  and  no  slave  among  them. 

Thus,  with  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  policy  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  new  territory  origi- 
nated. Thus,  away  back  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  pure, 
fresh,  free  breath  of  the  Eevolution,  the  state  of  Virginia  and 
the  National  Congress  put  that  policy  in  practice.  Thus, 
through  more  than  sixty  of  the  best  years  of  the  Kepublic, 
did  that  policy  steadily  work  to  its  great  and  beneficent 
end.  And  thus,  in  those  five  states,  and  five  millions  of  free, 
enterprising  people,  we  have  before  us  the  rich  fruits  of  this 
policy. 

But  to  return  to  history.  Napoleon  being  engaged  in  his 
continental  wars  and  being  distressingly  in  need  of  money, 
made  a  proposition  to  President  Jefferson  to  sell  and  cede  to 
our  government  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  his  possessions 
adjacent  to  our  borders,  and  Jefferson,  though  a  strict  con- 
structionist of  the  constitution,  in  1S03  purchased  what  was 
then  called  Louisiana,  and  also  including  Arkansas,  Missouri 
and  Iowa,  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  and  the  present 
bone  of  contention,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Slavery  already 
existed  among  the  French  at  New  Orleans,  and  to  some 
extent,  at  St.  Louis.  In  1812,  Louisiana  came  into  the 
Union  as  a  slave  state  without  controversy.  In  1818  or 
'19,  Missouri  showed  signs  of  a  wish  to  come  in  with 
slavery.  This  was  resisted  by  northern  members  of 
Congress,  and  thus  began  the  first  great  slavery  agitation 
in  the  nation.  This  controversy  lasted  several  months, 
and  became  very  angry  and  exciting ;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voting  steadily  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  Missouri,  and  the  Senate  voting  as  steadily  against 
it.  Threats  of  breaking  up  the  Union  were  freely  made, 
and    the   ablest   public   men   of  the   day   became  seriously 
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alarmed.  At  length  a  compromise  was  made,  in  whieli,  as 
in  all  compromises,  both  sides  yielded  something.  It  was  a 
law  passed  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1820,  providing  that 
Missouri  might  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  but  that  in 
all  the  remaining  part  of  the  territory  purchased  of  France, 
which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  slavery  should  never  be  permitted.  This  pro- 
vision of  law  is  the  Missouri  Compromise,  In  excluding 
slavery  north  of  the  line,  the  same  language  is  employed  as 
in  the  ordinance  of  '87.  It  directly  applied  to  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, and  to  the  present  bone  of  contention,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. Whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  slavery 
south  of  that  line,  nothing  was  said  in  the  law.  But  Arkan- 
sas constituted  the  principal  remaining  part,  south  of  the 
line ;  and  it  has  since  been  admitted  as  a  slave  state,  without 
serious  controversy.  More  recently,  Iowa,  north  of  the  line, 
came  in  as  a  free  state,  without  controversy.  Still  later, 
Minnesota,  north  of  the  line,  had  a  territorial  organization, 
without  controversy.  Texas,  principally  south  of  the  line, 
and  west  of  Arkansas,  though  originally  within  the  purchase 
from  France,  had,  in  1819,  been  traded  off  to  Spain,  in  our 
treaty  for  the  acquisition  of  Florida.  It  had  thus  become  a 
part  of  Mexico.  Mexico  revolutionized,  and  became  inde- 
pendent of  Sj)ain.  American  citizens  began  settling  rapidly 
with  their  slaves  in  the  southern  part  of  Texas.  Soon  they 
revolutionized  against  Mexico,  and  established  an  independ- 
ent government  of  their  own,  adopting  a  Constitution,  with 
slavery,  strongly  resembling  the  Constitutions  of  our  slave 
states.  By  still  another  rapid  move,  Texas,  claiming  a 
boundary  much  further  west  than  when  we  parted  with  her 
in  1819,  was  brought  back  to  the  United  States,  and  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  Then  there  was  little  or 
no  settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  lay  north  of  the  Missouri  line ;  and  in  the 
resolutions  admitting  her  into  the  Union,  the  Missouri  re- 
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striction  was  expressly  extended  westward  across  her  terri- 
tory.    This  was  in  1845,  only  nine  years  ago. 

Thus  originated  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  and  thus  has 
it  been  respected  down  to  1845. 

The  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  in  1846.  When  Con- 
gress was  about  adjourning  that  session,  President  Polk 
asked  them  to  place  two  millions  of  dollars  under  his  con- 
trol,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  recess,  if  found  practicable  and 
expedient,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  and 
acquiring  some  part  of  her  territory.  A  bill  was  duly  gotten 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  was  progressing  swimmingly  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  when  a  member  by  the  name  of 
David  Wilmot,  a  Democrat  from  Pennsylvania,  moved  as  an 
amendment,  "Provided,  that  in  any  territory  thus  acquired, 
there  shall  never  be  slavery." 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  far-famed  "Wilmot  Proviso." 
It  created  a  great  flutter;  but  it  r  'uck  like  wax,  was  voted  into 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  passed  with  it  through  the  House.  The 
Senate,  however,  adjourned  without  final  action  on  it,  and  so 
both  appropriation  and  proviso  were  lost,  for  the  time.  The 
war  continued,  and  at  the  next  session  the  President  renewed 
his  request  for  the  appropriation,  enlarging  the  amount,  I 
think,  to  three  millions.  Again  came  the  proviso,  and  de- 
feated the  measure.  Congress  adjourned  again,  and  the  war 
went  on.  In  December,  1847,  the  new  Congress  assembled. 
I  was  in  the  lower  House  that  term.  The  "Wilmot  Proviso," 
or  the  principle  of  it,  was  constantly  coming  up  in  some 
shape  or  other,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  I  voted  for 
it  at  least  forty  times,  during  the  little  time  I  was  there. 
The  Senate,  however,  held  it  in  check,  and  it  never  became  a 
law.  In  the  spring  of  1848  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with 
Mexico,  by  which  we  obtained  that  portion  of  her  country 
v^hich  now  constitutes  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  and  the  present  State  of  California.  By  this  treaty 
the  "Wilmot  Proviso"  was  defeated,  in  so  far  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  condition  of  the  acquisition  of  territory.     Its 
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friends,  however,  were  still  determined  to  find  some  way  to 
restrain  slavery  from  getting  into  the  new  country.  This  new 
acquisition  lay  directly  west  of  our  old  purchase  from  France, 
and  extended  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — and  was  so  situated 
that  if  the  Missouri  line  should  be  extended  straight  west,  the 
new  country  would  be  divided  by  such  extended  line,  leaving 
some  north  and  some  south  of  it. 

A  bill  passed  the  Senate  to  so  extend  the  Missouri  line- 
The  Proviso  men  in  the  House,  including  myself,  voted  it 
down,  because,  by  implication,  it  gave  up  the  southern  part 
to  slavery,  while  we  were  bent  on  having  it  all  free. 

In  1849  the  gold  mines  were  discovered  in  California. 
This  attracted  people  to  it  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  so  that 
on,  or  soon  after,  the  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  she  already  had  a  population  of  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand,  had  called  a  convention,  formed  a  State  Constitu- 
tion, excluding  slavery,  and  was  knocking  for  admission  into 
the  Union.  The  Proviso  men,  of  course,  were  for  letting  her  in, 
but  the  Senate,  always  true  to  the  other  side,  would  not  con- 
sent to  her  admission.  And  there  California  stood,  kept  otit 
of  the  Union,  because  she  would  not  let  slavery  into  her  bor- 
ders. Under  all  the  circumstances,  perhaps  this  was  not 
wrong.  There  were  other  points  of  dispute  connected  with 
the  general  question  of  slavery,  which  equally  needed  adjust- 
ment. The  South  clamored  for  a  more  efficient  fugitive  slave 
law.  The  North  clamored  for  the  abolition  of  a  peculiar 
species  of  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  connec- 
tion with  which,  in  view  from  the  windows  of  the  Capitol,  a 
sort  of  negro  livery-stable,  where  droves  of  negroes  were  col- 
lected, temporarily  kept,  and  finally  taken  to  Southern  mar- 
kets, precisely  like  droves  of  horses,  had  been  openly  main- 
tained for  fifty  years.  Utah  and  New  Mexico  needed  territo- 
rial governments ;  and  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not 
be  prohibited  within  them  was  another  question.  The  in- 
definite western  boundary  of  Texas  was  to  be  settled.  She 
was  a  slave   state,    and   consequently  the  farther   west   the 
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slavery  men  could  push  her  bouudary,  the  more  slave  country 
they  secured ;  and  the  farther  east  the  slavery  opponents 
could  thrust  the  boundary  back,  the  less  slave  ground  was 
secured.  Thus  this  was  just  as  clearly  a  slavery  question  as 
any  of  the  others. 

These  points  all  needed  adjustment;  and  they  were  all 
held  up,  perhaps  wisely,  to  make  them  help  to  adjust  one 
another.  The  Union  now,  as  in  1820,  was  thought  to  be  in 
danger;  and  devotion  to  the  Union  rightfully  inclined  men  to 
yield  somewhat,  in  points,  where  nothing  else  could  havG  so 
inclined  them.  A  compromise  was  finally  effected.  The 
South  got  their  new  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  the  North  got  Cali- 
fornia as  a  free  state.  The  South  got  a  provision  that  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  when  admitted  as  states,  may  come  in  with 
or  ivithout  slavery  as  they  may  then  choose ;  and  the  North 
got  the  slave-trade  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  North  got  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  thrown  farther 
back  eastward  than  the  South  desired ;  but,  in  turn,  they 
gave  Texas  ten  millions  of  dollars,  with  which  to  pay  her  old 
debts.     This  was  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

Preceding  4;he  Presidential  election  of  1852,  each  of  the 
great  political  parties.  Democrats  and  Whigs,  met  in  con- 
vention, and  adopted  resolutions  indorsing  the  Compromise 
of '50,  as  a  "finality,"  a  final  settlement,  so  far  as  these  par- 
ties could  make  it  so,  of  all  slavery  agitation.  Previous  to 
this,  in  1851,  the  Illinois  Legislature  had  indorsed  it. 

During  this  long  period  of  time,  Nebraska  had  remained 
substantially  an  uninhabited  country,  but  now  emigration  to, 
and  settlement  within  it,  began  to  take  place.  It  is  about 
one-third  as  large  as  the  present  United  States,  and  its  im- 
portance, so  long  overlooked,  begins  to  come  mto  view.  The 
restriction  of  slavery  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  directly 
applies  to  it ;  in  fact,  was  first  made,  and  has  since  been 
maintained  expressly  for  it.  In  1853,  a  bill  to  give  it  a  ter- 
ritorial government  passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and 
failed  of  passing  only  for  want  of  time.     This  bill   contained 
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no  repeal  of.  the  Missouri  Compromise.  On  January  4th, 
1854,  Douglas  introduced  a  new  bill  to  give  Nebraska  terri- 
torial government.  He  accompanied  this  bill  with  a  report, 
in  which  last,  he  expressly  recommends  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  shall  neither  be  affirmed  nor  repealed.  (I 
wanted  to  read  just  a  little  from  that  report,  but  I  can't  get 
this  candle  to  stand.) 

Before  long  the  bill  is  so  modified  as  to  make  two  terri- 
tories instead  of  one,  calling  the  southern  one  Kansas. 

Also,  about  a  month  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
on  Douglas'  motion,  it  is  so  amended  as  to  declare  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  inoperative  and  void ;  and,  substantially, 
that  the  people  who  go  and  settle  there  may  establish  slavery, 
or  exclude  it,  as  they  may  see  fit.  In  this  shape,  the  bill 
passed  both  branches  of  Congress  and  became  a  law. 

This  is  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  1  shall 
try  to  show,  that  it  is  wrong,  and  pernicious ;  wrong  in  its 
direct  effect,  letting  slavery  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
wrong  in  its  prospective  principle,  allowing  it  to  spread  to 
every  other  part  of  the  Nation,  where  men  can  be  found  in- 
clined to  take  it. 

This  declared  indifference,  but,  as  I  must  think,  covert  zeal 
for  the  spread  of  slavery  I  cannot  but  hate.  I  hate  it  be- 
cause of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  slavery  itself.  I  hate  it, 
because  it  deprives  our  republican  example  of  its  just  in- 
fluence in  the  world,  enables  the  enemies  of  free  institutions 
with  plausibility  to  taunt  us  as  hypocrites,  causes  the  real 
friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  especially  be- 
cause it  forces  so  many  really  good  men  among  ourselves 
into  an  open  war  with  the  very  fundamental  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  criticising  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
insisting  that  there  is  no  right  principle  of  action  but  self-in- 
terest. 

Now  I  think  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  Southern 
people;  they  are  just  what  we  we  would  be  in  their  situation. 
If  slavery  did  not  now  exist  among  them,  they  would  not  in- 
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troduce  it ;  if  it  did  now  exist  amongst  us,  we  should  not  in- 
stantly give  it  up.  This  I  believe  of  the  masses,  North  and 
South.  Doubtless  there  are  individuals  on  both  sides,  who 
would  not  hold  slaves  under  any  circumstances,  and  others 
would  gladly  introduce  slavery  anew  if  it  went  out  of  exist- 
ence. We  know  that  some  Southern  men  do  free  their  slaves, 
go  North,  and  become  good  Abolitionists,  while  some 
Northern  men  go  South  and  become  cruel  slave-masters. 

When  Southern  men  tell  us  they  are  no  more  responsi- 
be  for  the  origin  of  slavery  than  we,  I  acknowledge  the 
fact.  When  it  is  said  that  the  institution  exists,  and  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way, 
I  can  understand  and  aj)preciate  the  same.  I  surely  will 
not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  would  not  know 
how  to  do  myself.  If  all  earthly  power  were  given  me, 
I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  existing  institution. 
My  first  impulse  would  be,  to  free  all  the  existing  slaves,  and 
send  them  to  Liberia — to  their  own  native  land — but  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  would  convince  me,  that  whatever  of  high 
hope  (as  I  think  there  is)  there  may  be  in  this,  in  the  long 
run,  its  sudden  execution  is  impossible.  If  they  were  all 
landed  there  in  a  day,  they  would  all  perish  in  the  next  ten 
days,  and  there  are  not  surplus  shipping  and  surplus  money 
enough  in  the  world  to  carry  them  there  in  many  times  ten 
days.  What  then  ?  Free  them  all,  and  keep  them  among 
us  as  underlings  ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  this  betters  their 
condition  ?  I  think  I  would  not  hold  one  in  slavery  at  any 
rate,  yet  the  point  is  not  clear  enough  to  me  to  denounce 
people  upon. 

What  next  ?  Free  them,  and  make  them  politically  and 
socially  co-equals?  My  own  feelings  will  not  admit  of  this, 
and  if  mine  would,  we  all  know  that  those  of  the  great  mass  of 
white  people  would  not.  Whether  this  feeling  accords  with 
justice  and  good  judgment  is  not  the  sole  question,  if  indeed, 
it  is  any  part  of  it.  A  universal  feeling,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  cannot  be  safely  disregarded ;  we  cannot,  then  make 
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them  equals.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  systems  of  gradual 
emancipation  might  be  adopted,  but  for  their  tardiness  in 
this,  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  our  people  of  the  South. 
When  they  remind  us  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I  ac- 
knowledge them,  fully  and  fairly,  and  I  avow,  without  any 
mental  reservation,  my  full  endorsement  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  It  was  formulated  in  obedience  to  a  plain  constitutional 
requirement,  as  one  of  the  compromises  of  the  constitution, 
without  which  that  instrument  would  not  probably  have  come 
into  being,  and  it  should  be  as  fully  and  honestly  respected 
and  obeyed  as  any  other  provision  in  that  instrument,  and 
any  law  to  carry  it  into  effect  should  be  enforced  like  any 
other  laws. 

But  all  this,  to  my  judgment,  furnishes  no  excuse  for 
permitting  slavery  to  go  into  one  more  free  territory  than  it 
would  for  reviving  the  African  slave  trade  by  law.  The 
law  which  forbids  the  bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa  and  that 
which  has  so  long  forbidden  the  taking  them  to  Nebraska 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  on  any  moral  principle,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  former  could  find  quite  as  plausible  excuses  as 
that  of  the  latter. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise is  sought  to  be  justified,  are  that  the  Nebraska 
country  needed  a  territorial  government;  that  in  various 
ways,  the  public  had  repudiated  that  Compromise,  and  de- 
manded the  repeal,  and  therefore  should  not  now  complain 
of  it ;  and,  that  the  repeal  establishes  a  principle  which  is 
intrinsically  right ;  if  that  country  was  in  need  of  a  territo- 
rial organization,  could  it  not  have  had  it  as  well  without  as 
with  the  repeal  ?  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  to  both  of  which  the 
Missouri  restriction  applied,  had,  without  its  repeal,  each  in 
succession,  territorial  organizations.  And  even  the  year  be- 
fore, a  bill  for  Nebraska  itself,  came  near  passing,  without 
the  repealing  clause ;  and  this  by  the  same  men  who  are  now 
the  champions  of  repeal.  Why  no  necessity  then  for  the  re- 
peal ?     But  still  later,  when  this  very  bill  was  first   brought 
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in,  it  contained  no  repeal.  But  they  say  because  the  people 
had  demanded,  or  rather  commanded  the  repeal,  the  repeal 
was  to  accompany  the  organization,  whenever  that  Bhould 
occur. 

I  deny  that  the  public  ever  demanded  any  such  thing — 
ever  repudiated  the  Missouri  Compromise — ever  commanded 
its   repeal.     It  is  not   contended,  I  believe,  that  any  such 
command   has   ever  been  in  express  terms.     It  is  only  said 
that  it  was   done  in  principle.     The  support  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  is  the  first  fact  mentioned,  to  prove  that  the  Missouri 
restriction  was  repudiated  in  principle,  and  the  second  is,  the 
refusal  to  extend  the  Missouri  hne  over  the  country  acquired 
from    Mexico.     These  are    near  enough   alike  to  be  treated 
together.     The    one  was   to  exclude  the  chances  of  slavery 
from  the  whole  new  acquisition,  and  the  other  was  to  reject 
a  division    of  it,  by  which   one-half  was   to  be  given  up  to 
those  chances.     Whether  this  was  a  repudiation  of  the  Mis- 
souri line,  in  principle,  depends  upon  whether  the  Missouri 
law  contained  any  principle  requiring  the  line  to  be  extended 
over  the   country  acquired  from    Mexico.     I  contend  it  did 
not.     I  insist  that  it  contained  no  general  principle,  but  that 
it  was,  in  every  sense,  specific.    That  its  terms  limit  it  to  the 
country  purchased  from  France,  is  undenied  and  undeniable. 
It  could  have  no  principle  beyond  the  intention  of  those  who 
made  it.     They  did  not  intend  to  extend  the  line  to  country 
which  they  did  not  own.     If  they  intended  to  extend  it,  in  the 
event  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  why  did  they  not  say 
so  ?     It  was  just  as  easy  to  say,  that  *'in  all  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi  which  we  now  own  or  may  hereafter  acquire, 
there  shall  never  be  slavery,"  as  to  say  what  they  did  say; 
and  they  would  have  said  it,  if  they  had  meant  it.     An  in- 
tention to   extend  the  law  is  not  only  not  mentioned  in  the 
law,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  any  contemporaneous  history. 
Both  the  law  itself  and  the  history  of  the  times   are  a  blank 
as  to  any  principle  of  extension ;  and  by  neither  the  known 
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rules  for  construing  statutes  and  contracts,  nor  by  common 
sense,  can  any  snch  j^rlncijjle  be  inferred. 

Another  fact  showing  the  specific  character  of  the  Mis- 
souri law — showing  that  it  intended  no  more  than  it  ex- 
pressed; showing  that  the  line  was  not  intended  as  a 
universal  dividing  line  between  free  and  slave  territory, 
present  and  prospective,  north  of  which  slavery  could  never 
go — is  the  fact  that,  by  that  very  law,  Missouri  came  in  as  a 
slave  state,  north  of  the  line.  If  that  law  contained  any 
prospective  principle,  the  whole  law  must  be  looked  to  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  principle  was.  And  by  this  rule, 
the  South  could  fairly  contend  that  inasmuch  as  they  got  one 
slave  state  north  of  the  line  at  the  inception  of  the  law,  they 
have  the  right  to  have  another  given  them  north  of  it  occa- 
sionally, now  and  then,  in  the  indefinite  westward  extension 
of  the  line.  This  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  deduce  a  prospective  principle  from  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line. 

When  we  voted  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  we  were  voting 
to  keep  slavery  out  of  the  whole  Mexican  acquisition ;  and 
little  did  we  think  we  were  thereby  voting  to  let  it  into  Ne- 
braska, lying  several  hundred  miles  distant.  When  we  voted 
against  extending  the  Missouri  line,  little  did  we  think  we 
were  voting  to  destroy  the  old  line,  then  of  near  thirty  years' 
standing. 

To  argue  that  we  thus  repudiated  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise is  no  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  argue  that  be- 
cause we  have  so  far  foreborne  to  acquire  Cuba,  we  have 
thereby,  in  principle,  repudiated  our  former  acquisitions,  and 
determined  to  throw  them  out  of  the  Union.  No  less  absurd 
than  it  would  be  to  say  that,  because  I  may  have  refused  to 
build  an  addition  to  my  house,  I  thereby  have  decided  to  de- 
stroy the  existing  house !  And  if  I  catch  you  setting  fire  to 
my  house,  you  will  turn  upon  me,  and  say  I  instructed  you 
to  do  it ! 

The   most  conclusive    argument,    however,    that,  while 
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voting  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  while  voting  against  the 
EXTENSION  of  the  Missouri  line,  we  never  thought  of  disturb- 
ing the  original  Missouri  Compromise,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  then,  and  still  is,  an  unorganized  tract  of  fine 
country,  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Missouri,  lying  im- 
mediately west  of  Arkansas,  and  south  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line ;  and  that  we  never  attempted  to  prohibit 
slavery  as  to  it.  I  wish  particular  attention  to  this.  It  ad- 
joins the  original  Missouri  Compromise  line  by  its  northern 
boundary ;  and  consequently  is  part  of  the  country  into 
which,  by  implication,  slavery  was  permitted  to  go  by  that 
Compromise,  There  it  has  lain  open  ever  since,  and  there  it 
still  lies ;  and  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  at  any  time  to 
wrest  it  from  the  South.  In  all  our  struggles  to  prohibit 
slavery  within  our  Mexican  acquisitions,  we  never  so  much  as 
lifted  'B  finger  to  prohibit  it  as  to  this  tract.  Is  not  this  en- 
tirely conclusive,  that,  at  all  times,  we  have  held  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  as  a  sacred  thing,  even  when  against 
ourselves  as  well  as  when  for  us  ? 

But  next  it  is  said  that  the  Compromises  of  '50,  and  the 
ratification  of  them  by  both  political  parties  in  '52,  estab- 
lished a  new  principle,  which  required  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  This,  again,  I  deny.  I  deny  it,  and 
demand  the  proof.  I  have  already  stated  fully  what  the 
Compromises  of  '50  are.  The  particular  part  of  those  meas- 
ures from  which  the  virtual  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise is  sought  to  be  inferred  (for  it  is  admitted  they 
contain  nothing  about  it,  in  express  terms,)  is  the  provision 
in  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  laws,  which  permits  them,  when 
they  seek  admission  into  the  Union  as  states,  to  come  in 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  they  shall  then  see  fit.  Now  I 
insist  this  provision  was  made  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
and  for  no  other  place  whatever.  It  had  no  more  direct  re- 
ference to  Nebraska  than  it  had  to  the  territories  of  the  moon. 
But,  say  they,  it  had  reference  to  Nebraska,  in  principle.  Let 
us  see.     The  North  consented  to  this  provision,  not  because 
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they  considered  it  right  in  itself,  but  because  they  were  com- 
pensated— paid  for  it. 

They,  at  the  same  time,  got  California  into  the  Union  as 
a  free  state.  This  was  far  the  best  part  of  all  they  had 
struggled  for  by  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  They  also  got  the  area 
of  slavery  somewhat  narrowed  in  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary of  Texas.  Also,  they  got  the  slave-trade  abolished  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  all  these  desirable  objects,  the  North  could  afford  to 
yield  something ;  and  they  did  yield  to  the  South  the  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  provision.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  whole 
North,  or  even  a  majority,  yielded,  when  the  law  passed ; 
but  enough  yielded,  when  added  to  the  vote  of  the  South,  to 
carry  the  measure.  Now  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  2)rin- 
ciple  of  this  arrangement  requires  us  to  permit  the  same  pro- 
vision to  be  applied  to  Nebraska,  without  any  equivalent  at 
all?  Give  us  another  free  state ;  press  the  boundary  of  Texas 
still  further  back ;  give  us  another  step  toward  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District,  and  you  present  us  a  similar 
case.  But  ask  us  not  to  repeat,  for  nothing,  what  you  paid 
for  in  the  first  instance.  If  you  wish  the  thing  again,  pay 
again.  That  is  the  principle  of  the  Compromises  of  '50,  if 
indeed  they  had  any  principles  beyond  their  specific  terms — 
it  was  the  system  of  equivalents. 

Again,  if  Congress,  at  that  time,  intended  that  all  future 
territories  should,  when  admitted  as  states,  come  in  with  or 
without  slavery,  at  their  own  option,  why  did  it  not  say  so  ? 
With  such  an  universal  provision,  all  know  the  bills  could 
not  have  passed.  Did  they,  then — could  they — establish  a 
principle  contrary  to  their  own  intention?  Still  further;  if 
they  intended  to  establish  the  principle  that  wherever  Con- 
gress had  control,  it  should  be  left  to  the  people  to  do  as  they 
thought  fit  with  slavery,  why  did  they  not  authorize  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  their  option,  to  abolish 
slavery  within  their  limits  ? 

I  personally  know  that  this  has  not  been  left  undone  be- 
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cause  it  was  unthougbt  of.  It  was  frequently  spoken  of  by 
members  of  Congress,  and  by  citizens  of  Wasbington,  six 
years  ago;  and  I  heard  no  one  express  a  doubt  that  a  system 
of  gradual  emancipation,  with  compensation  to  owners, 
would  meet  the  approbation  of  a  large  majority  of  the  white 
people  of  the  District.  Bat  without  the  action  of  Congress 
they  could  say  nothing;  and  Congress  said  "No."  In  the 
measures  of  1850,  Congress  had  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
District  expressly  on  hand.  If  they  were  then  establishing 
the  principle  of  allowing  the  people  to  do  as  they  please  with 
slavery,  why  did  they  not  apply  the  principle  to  that  people  ? 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  by  the  Eesolutions  of  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature,  passed  in  1851,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  demanded.  This  I  deny  also.  Whatever 
may  be  worked  out  by  a  criticism  of  the  language  of  those 
resolutions,  the  people  have  never  understood  them  as  being 
any  more  than  an  indorsement  of  the  Compromises  of  1850; 
and  a  release  of  our  Senators  from  voting  for  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  The  whole  people  are  living  witnesses,  that  this 
only  was  their  view.  Finally,  it  is  asked,  "If  we  did  not 
mean  to  apply  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  provision  to  all  fu- 
ture territories,  what  did  we  mean  when  we,  in  1852,  in- 
dorsed the  Compromises  of  1850?" 

For  myself,  I  can  answer  this  question  most  easily.  I 
meant  not  to  ask  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law.  I  meant  not  to  ask  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  meant  not  to  resist  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  even  should  they  ask  to  come 
in  as  slave  states.  I  meant  nothing  about  additional  terri- 
tories, because,  as  I  understood,  we  then  had  no  territory 
whose  character  as  to  slavery  was  not  already  settled.  As  to 
Nebraska,  I  regarded  its  character  as  being  fixed,  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  for  thirty  years — as  unalterably  fixed 
as  that  of  my  own  home  in  Illinois.  As  to  new  acquisitions, 
I  said  :  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  When 
we    make    new  acquisitions,  we  will,   as  heretofore,  try    to 
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manage  them  somehow.  That  is  my  answer ;  that  is  what  I 
meant  and  said ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  people  to  say  each  for 
himself,  whether  that  was  not  also  the  universal  meaning  of 
the  free  states. 

I  now  come  to  consider  whether  the  repeal,  with  its 
avowed  principles,  is  intrinsically  right.  I  insist  that  it  is 
not.  Take  the  particular  case.  A  controversy  had  arisen 
between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  slavery,  in  relation 
to  its  establishment  within  the  country  we  had  purchased  of 
France.  The  southern,  and  then  best  part  of  the  purchase, 
was  already  in  as  a  slave  state.  The  controversy  was  settled 
by  also  letting  Missouri  in  as  a  slave  state ;  but  with  the 
agreement  that  within  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  purchase, 
north  of  a  certain  line,  there  should  never  be  slavery.  As  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  part  south  of  the 
line  nothing  was  said ;  but  perhaps  the  fair  implication  was, 
that  it  should  come  in  with  slavery,  if  it  should  so  choose. 
The  southern  part,  except  a  portion  heretofore  mentioned, 
afterward  did  come  in  with  slavery,  as  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
All  these  many  years,  since  1820,  the  northern  part  had  re- 
mained a  wilderness.  At  length,  settlements  began  in  it 
also.  In  due  course,  Iowa  came  in  as  a  free  state,  and  Min- 
nesota was  given  a  territorial  government,  without  removing 
the  slavery  restriction.  Finally,  the  sole  remaining  part, 
north  of  the  line — Kansas  and  Nebraska — was  to  be  organ- 
ized ;  and  it  is  proposed,  and  carried,  to  blot  out  the  old  di- 
viding line  of  thirty-four  years'  standing,  and  to  open  the 
whole  of  that  country  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  Now 
this,  to  my  mind,  is  manifestly  unjust.  After  an  angry  and 
dangerous  controversy,  the  parties  made  friends  by  dividing 
the  bone  of  contention.  The  one  party  first  appropriates  her 
own  share,  beyond  all  power  to  be  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  it,  and  then  seizes  the  share  of  the  other  party.  It  is  as 
if  two  starving  men  had  divided  their  only  loaf ;  the  one  had 
hastily  swallowed  his  half,  and  then  grabbed  the  other's  half 
just  as  he  was  putting  it  to  his  mouth. 
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Let  me  here  drop  the  main  argument,  to  notice  what  I 
consider  rather  an  inferior  mattei.  It  is  argued  that  slavery 
will  not  go  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  any  event.  This  is  a 
palliation — a  lullaby.  I  have  some  hope  that  it  will  not ;  but 
let  us  not  be  too  confident.  As  to  climate,  a  glance  at  the 
the  map  shovv's  that  there  are  five  slave  states — Delaware; 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  also  the 
District  of  Columbia,  all  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line.  The  census  returns  of  1850.  show  that,  within  these, 
there  are  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sis  slaves — being  more  than  one-fourth  of 
all  the  slaves  in  the  nation. 

It  is  not  climate,  then,  that  will  keep  slavery  out  of 
these  territories.  Is  thei'e  anything  in  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  country?  Missouri  adjoins  these  territories  by  her 
entire  western  boundary,  and  slavery  is  already  within  every 
one  of  her  western  counties.  I  have  even  heard  it  said  that 
there  are  more  slaves  in  proportion  to  whites  in  the  north- 
western county  of  Missouri,  than  within  any  other  county  in 
the  state.  Slavery  pressed  entirely  up  to  the  old  western 
boundary  of  the  state,  and  when,  rather  recently,  a  part  of 
that  boundary  at  the  northwest  was  moved  out  a  little 
farther  west,  slavery  followed  on  quite  up  to  the  new  line. 
Now  when  the  restriction  is  removed,  what  is  to  prevent  it 
from  going  still  farther  ?  Climate  will  not — no  peculiarity 
of  the  country  will — nothing  in  nature  will.  Will  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  prevent  it  ?  Those  nearest  the  scene  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  extension.  The  Yankees,  who  are  opposed 
to  it,  may  be  most  numerous ;  but,  in  military  phrase,  the 
battle-field  is  too  far  from  their  base  of  operations. 

But  it  is  said,  there  now  is  no  law  in  Nebraska  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  that,  in  such  case,  taking  a  slave 
there  operates  his  freedom.  That  is  good  book  law,  but  is 
not  the  rule  of  actual  practice.  Wherever  slavery  is  it  has 
been  first  introduced  without  law.  The  oldest  laws  we  find 
concerning  it,  are  not  laws  introducing  it,  but  regulating  it 
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as  an  already  existing  thing.  A  white  man  takes  his  slave  to 
Nebraska  now.  Who  will  inform  the  negro  that  he  is  free  ? 
Who  will  take  him  before  court  to  test  the  question  of  his 
freedom  ?  In  ignorance  of  his  legal  emancipation,  he  is  kept 
chopping,  splitting,  and  plowing.  Others  are  brought  and 
move  on  in  the  same  track.  At  last,  if  ever  the  time  for  vot- 
ing comes  on  the  question  of  slavery,  the  institution  already, 
in  fact,  exists  in  the  country,  and  can  not  well  be  removed. 
The  fact  of  its  presence,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  removal,  will 
carry  the  vote  in  its  favor.  Keep  it  out  until  a  vote  is  taken, 
and  a  vote  in  favor  of  it  can  not  be  got  in  any  population  of 
fort}'  thousand  on  earth,  who  have  been  drawn  together  by 
the  ordinary  motives  of  emigration  and  settlement.  To  get 
slaves  into  the  territory  simultaneously  with  the  whites,  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  settlement,  is  the  precise  stake  played 
for,  and  won,  in  this  Nebraska  measure. 

The  question  is  asked  us :  "If  slaves  will  go  in,  notwith- 
standing the  general  principle  of  law  liberates  them,  why 
would  they  not  equally  go  in  against  positive  statute  law — 
go  in,  even  if  the  Missouri  restriction  were  maintained  ?"  I  an- 
swer, because  it  takes  a  much  bolder  man  to  venture  in  with 
his  property  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former ;  because 
the  positive  Congressional  enactment  is  known  to,  and  re- 
spected by  all,  or  nearly  all ;  whereas  the  negative  principle 
that  no  law  is  free  law,  is  not  much  known  except  among 
lawyers.  We  have  some  experience  of  this  practical  differ- 
ence. In  spite  of  the  ordinance  of  '87,  a  few  negroes  were 
brought  into  Illinois,  and  held  in  a  state  of  quasi  slavery,  not 
enough,  however,  to  carry  a  vote  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the 
institution,  when  they  came  to  form  a  Constitution.  But,  in 
the  adjoining  Missouri  country,  where  there  was  no  ordinance 
of  '87 — was  no  restriction — they  were  carried  ten  times,  nay, 
a  hundred  times,  as  fast,  and  actually  made  a  slave  state. 
This  is  fact — naked  fact. 

Another  specious  argument  is,  that  taking  slaves  to  new 
countries  does  not  increase  their  number — does  not  make 
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any  one  siave  who  otherwise  would  be  frae.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this,  and  I  am  ghxd  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  ivholly  true. 
The  A.frican  slave-trade  is  not  yet  effectually  suppressed; 
and  if  we  make  a  reasonable  deduction  for  the  white  people 
among  us  who  are  foreigners,  and  the  descendants  of  foreign- 
ers, arriving  here  since  1808,  we  shall  find  the  increase  of  the 
black  population  outrunning  that  of  the  white,  to  an  extent 
unaccountable,  except  by  supposing  that  some  of  them,  too, 
have  been  coming  from  Africa.  If  this  be  so,  the  opening  of 
new  countries  to  the  institution  increases  the  demand  for, 
and  augments  the  price  of  slaves,  and  so  does,  in  fact,  make 
slaves  of  freemen,  by  causing  them  to  be  brought  from  Africa 
and  sold  into  bondage. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  know  the  opening  of  new 
countries  to  slavery  tends  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  so  does  keep  men  in  slavery  who  would  otherwise 
be  free.  This  result  we  do  not  feel  like  favoring,  and  we 
are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  suppress  our  feelings  in  this 
respect. 

Equal  justice  to  the  South,  it  is  said,  requires  us  to  con- 
sent to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  new  countries.  That  is  to 
say,  inasmuch  as  you  do  not  object  to  ray  taking  my  hog  to 
Nebraska,  therefore  I  must  not  object  to  you  taking  your 
slave.  Now,  I  admit  that  this  is  perfectly  logical,  if  there  is 
no  difference  between  hogs  and  negroes.  But  while  you  thus 
require  me  to  deny  the  humanity  of  the  negro,  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  you  of  the  South,  yourselves,  have  ever  been  willing 
to  do  as  much  ?  It  is  kindly  provided,  that  of  all  those  who 
come  into  the  world,  only  a  small  percentage  are  natural  ty- 
rants. That  percentage  is  no  larger  in  the  slave  states  than 
in  the  free.  The  great  majority  South,  as  well  as  North, 
have  human  sympathies,  of  which  they  can  no  more  divest 
themselves,  than  they  can  of  their  sensibility  to  physical 
pain.  These  sympathies  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple manifest,  in  many  ways,  their  sense  of  the  wrong  of  slav- 
ery, and  their  consciousness  that,  after  all,  there  is  humanity 
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in  the  negro.  If  tliey  deny  this,  let  me  address  them  a  few 
plain  questions.  In  1820,  you  joined  the  North,  almost  un- 
animously, in  declaring  the  African  slave-trade  piracy,  and 
in  annexing  to  it  the  punishment  of  death.  Why  did  you  do 
this  ?  If  you  did  not  feel  that  it  was  wrong,  why  did  you 
join  in  providing  that  men  should  be  hung  for  it  ?  The  prac- 
tice was  no  more  than  bringing  wild  negroes  from  Africa  to 
sell  to  such  as  would  buy  them.  But  you  never  thought  of 
hanging  men  for  catching  and  selling  wild  horses,  wild  buffa- 
loes, or  wild  bears. 

Again:  they  have  the  "Slave-Dealer."  He  watches 
your  necessities,  and  seeks  to  bay  your  slave,  at  a  low  price. 
If  you  can  not  help  it,  you  sell  to  him  ;  but  if  you  can  help 
it,  you  drive  him  from  your  door.  You  despise  him.  You 
do  not  recognize  him.  Your  children  don't  play  with  his ; 
they  may  play  freely  with  darkies,  but  not  witli  the  "slave- 
dealer's"  children.  If  you  are  obliged  to  deal  with  him,  you 
try  to  get  through  the  job,  without  so  much  as  touching  him. 
It  is  common  with  you  to  join  hands  with  the  men  you  meet ; 
but  with  the  slave-dealer  you  avoid  the  ceremony — instinc- 
tively shrinking  from  the  contact. 

Mr.  Graham  : — I  am  a  Kentuckian,  and  I  wouldn't 
shake  hands  with  him. 

Mr.  Lincoln  : — I,  too,  am  a  Kentuckian,  and  I  certainly 
wouldn't  do  it. 

If  he  grows  rich  and  retires  from  business,  you  still  re- 
member him,  and  still  keep  up  the  ban  of  non-intercourse 
with  him  and  his  family.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  You  do  not 
so  treat  the  man  who  deals  in  corn,  cattle,  or  tobacco. 

And  yet  again :  There  are  in  the  United  States  and  ter- 
ritories, including  the  District  of  Columbia,  433,643  free 
blacks.  At  $500  per  head,  they  are  worth  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  How  comes  this  vast  amount  of  property 
to  be  running  about,  without  owners  ?  We  do  not  see  free 
horses,  or  free  cattle,  running  at  large.  How  is  this?  All 
these  free  blacks  are  the  descendants  of  slaves,  or  have  been 
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slaves  themselves ;  and  they  would  be  slaves  now,  but  for 
SOMETHING  wliicli  lias  Operated  on  their  white  owners,  induc- 
ing them  at  vast  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  liberate  them.  What 
is  that  SOMETHING  ?  Is  there  any  mistaking  it  ?  In  all  these 
cases,  it  is  your  sense  of  justice  and  human  sympathy,  con- 
tinually telling  you  that  the  poor  negro  has  some  natural 
right  to  himself — that  those  who  deny  it,  and  make  mere 
merchandise  of  him,  deserve  kickings,  contempt,  and  death. 

And  now,  why  will  you  ask  us  to  deny  the  humanity  of 
the  slave,  and  estimate  him  as  only  the  equal  of  the  hog  ? 
Why  ask  us  to  do  what  you  will  not  do  yourself  ?  Why  ask 
us  to  do  for  nothing  what  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
could  not  induce  you  to  do  ? 

But  one  great  argument  in  the  support  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  is  still  to  come.  That  argument  is 
'•the  sacred  right  of  self-government." 

I  trust  I  understand  and  truly  estimate  the  right  of  self- 
government.  My  faith  in  the  proposition  that  each  man 
should  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  all  which  is  exclu- 
sively his  own,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  sense  of  justice 
there  is  in  me.  I  extend  the  principle  to  communities  of 
men,  as  well  as  to  individuals.  I  so  extend  it,  because  it  is 
politically  wise,  as  well  as  naturally  just ;  politically  wise  in 
saving  us  from  broils  about  matters  which  do  not  concern 
us.  Here,  or  at  Washington, I  would  not  trouble  myself  with 
the  oyster  laws  of  Virginia,  or  the  cranberry  laws  of  Indiana. 

The  doctrine  of  self-government  is  correct,  but  it  has 
no  just  application.  I  should  rather  say,  that  whether  it  has 
such  just  application,  depends  upon  whether  the  negro  is,  or 
is  not,  a  man.  If  he  is  not  a  man,  in  that  case  he  who  is  a 
man,  may,  as  a  matter  of  self-government,  do  just  what  he 
pleases  with  him.  But  if  the  negro  is  a  man,  is  it  not,  to 
that  extent,  a  total  destruction  of  self-government  to  say, 
that  he,  too,  shall  not  govern  himself?  When  the  white  man 
governs  himself,  that  is  self-government ;  but  when  he  gov- 
erns himself,  and  also  governs  another  man,  that  is   more 
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than  self-government — that  is  despotism.  If  the  negro  is  a 
man,  why,  then,  my  ancient  faith  teaches  me  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal ;"  and  that  there  can  be  no  moral  right  in 
connection  with  one  man's  making  a  slave  of  another. 

The  Nebraskaite,  frequently,  paraphrases  our  argument 
by  saying:  "The  white  people  of  Nebraska  are  good  enough 
to  govern  themselves,  but  they  are  not  good  enough  to  govern  a 
few  miserable  negroes!'' 

Well,  I  doubt  not  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  as  good  as  the  average  of  people  else- 
where. I  do  not  say  the  contrary.  What  I  do  say  is,  that 
no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man,  without  that 
other's  consent.  I  say  this  is  the  leading  principle,  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  American  Republicanism.  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence says : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evideut:  That  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 

DEBrVING  THEIR  JUST  POWERS  FKOil  THE  OONSEXT  OF  THE  GOVERNED." 

I  have  quoted  so  much  at  this  time  merely  to  show  that, 
according  to  our  ancient  faith,  the  just  powers  of  govern- 
ments are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Now, 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  jno  tanto  a  total  violation 
of  their  principle.  The  master  not  only  governs  the  slave 
without  his  consent,  but  he  governs  him  by  a  set  of  rules  al- 
together different  from  those  which  he  prescribes  for  himself. 
Allow  ALL  the  governed  an  equal  voice  in  the  government ; 
and  that,  and  that  only,  is  self-government. 

Let  it  not  be  said  I  am  contending  for  the  establishment 
of  political  and  social  equality  between  the  whites  and  blacks. 
I  have  already  said  the  contrary.  I  am  not  now  combating 
the  argument  of  necessity,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
blacks  are  already  among  us ;  but  I  am  combating  what  is  set 
up  as  MORAL  argument  for  allowing  them  to  be  taken  where 
they  have  never  yet  been — arguing  against  the  extension  of 
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a  bad  thing,  which,  where  it  already  exists,  we  must  of  nec- 
essity manage  as  we  best  can. 

Again,  is  not  Nebraska,  while  a  territory,  a  part  of  us  ? 
Do  we  not  own  the  country  ?  And  if  we  surrender  the  con- 
trol of  it,  do  we  not  surrender  the  right  of  self-government  ? 
It  is  part  of  ourselves.  If  you  say  Ave  shall  not  control  it, 
because  it  is  only  part,  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  part ; 
and  when  all  the  parts  are  gone,  what  has  become  of  the 
whole  ?  What  is  then  left  of  us  ?  What  use  for  the  General 
Government,  when  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  to  govern  ? 

But  you  say  this  question  should  be  left  to  the  people 
of  Nebraska,  because  they  are  more  particularly  interested. 
If  this  be  the  rule,  you  must  leave  it  to  each  individual  to 
say  for  himself  whether  he  will  have  slaves.  What  better 
moral  right  have  thirty-one  citizens  of  Nebraska  to  say,  that 
the  thirty-second  shall  not  hold  slaves,  than  the  people  of 
the  thirty-one  states  have  to  say  that  slavery  shall  not  go 
into  the  thirty-second  state  at  all? 

But  if  it  is  a  sacred  right  for  the  people  of  Nebraska  to 
take  and  hold  slaves  there,  it  is  equally  their  sacred  right  to 
buy  them  where  they  can  buy  them  cheapest ;  and  that,  un. 
doubtedly,  will  be  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  provided  you  will 
consent  not  to  hang  them  for  going  there  to  buy  them,  Yoil 
must  remove  this  restriction,  too,  from  the  sacred  right  of 
self-government.  I  am  aware,  you  say,  that  taking  slaves 
from  the  States  to  Nebraska,  does  not  make  slaves  of  free- 
men; but  the  African  slave-trader  can  say  just  as  much. 
He  does  not  catch  free  negroes  and  bring  them  here.  He 
finds  them  already  slaves  in  the  hands  of  their  black  captors, 
and  he  honestly  buys  them  at  the  rate  of  about  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief  a  head.  This  is  very  cheap  and  it  is  a  great 
abridgment  of  the  sacred  right  of  self-government  to  hang 
men  for  engaging  in  this  profitable  trade. 

Another  important  objection  to  this  application  of  the 
right  of  self-government,  is,  that  it  enables  the  first  few  to 
deprive  the  succeeding  many  of  a  free  exercise  of  the  right  of 
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self-government.  The  first  few  may  get  slavery  in,  and  the 
subsequent  many  can  not  easily  get  it  out.  How  common  is 
the  remark  now  in  the  slave  states:  "If  we  were  only  clear 
of  our  slaves,  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  us."  They 
are  actually  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  governing  them- 
selves as  they  would,  by  the  action  of  a  very  few  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  whole  nation  at 
the  time  our  Constitution  was  formed. 

Whether  slavery  shall  go  into  Nebraska,  or  other  new 
territories,  is  not  a  matter  of  exclusive  concern  to  the  people 
who  may  go  there.  The  whole  nation  is  interested  that  the 
best  use  shall  be  made  of  these  territories.  We  want  them 
for  the  homes  of  free  white  people.  This  they  can  not  be,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  if  slavery  shall  be  planted  within 
them.  Slave  states  are  places  for  poor  white  people  to  re- 
move FROM ;  not  to  remove  to.  New  free  states  are  the  places 
for  poor  people  to  go  to,  and  better  their  condition.  For  this 
use  the  nation  needs  these  territories. 

Still  further;  there  are  constitutional  relations  between 
the  slave  and  free  states,  which  are  degrading  to  the  latter. 
We  are  under  legal  obligations  to  catch  and  return  their 
runaway  slaves  to  them,  a  sort  of  dirty,  disagreeable  job 
which  I  believe,  as  a  general  rule,  the  slaveholders  will  not 
perform  for  one  another.  Then  again,  in  the  control  of  the 
government — the  management  of  the  partnership  affairs — 
they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us.  By  the  Constitution 
each  state  has  two  Senators — each  has  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  people,  and 
each  has  a  number  of  presidential  electors,  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  its  representatives  and  senators  together. 
But  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  people  for  this  pur- 
pose, five  slaves  are  counted  as  being  equal  to  three  whites. 
The  slaves  do  not  vote ;  they  are  only  counted  and  so  used, 
as  to  swell  the  influence  of  the  white  people's  votes.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  is  more  aptly  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Maine.     South  Carolina 
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has  six  representatives,  and  so  has  Maine ;  South  Carolina 
has  eight  presidential  electors,  and  so  has  Maine.  This  is 
precise  equality  so  far ;  and,  of  course  they  are  equal  in  Sena- 
tors, each  having  two.  Thus,  in  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  are  equals  precisely.  But  how  are  they  in  the 
numher  of  their  white  people?  Maine  has  581, S13,  and 
South  Carolina  has  274,567.  Maine  has  twice  as  many  as 
South  Carolina,  and  32,679  over.  Thus,  each  white  man  in 
South  Carolina  is  more  than  double  of  any  man  in  Maine. 
This  all  because  South  Carolina,  besides  her  free  people,  has 
387,984  slaves.  The  South  Carolinian  has  precisely  the 
same  advantage  over  the  white  man  in  every  other  free  state, 
as  well  as  in  Maine.  He  is  more  than  the  double  of  any  one 
of  us.  The  same  advantage,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
is  held  by  all  citizens  of  the  slave  states  over  those  of  the 
free,  and  it  is  an  absolute  truth,  without  any  exception,  that 
there  is  no  voter  in  any  slave  state  but  who  has  more  legal 
power  in  the  government  than  any  voter  in  any  free  state. 
There  is  no  instance  of  exact  equality;  but  the  advantage  is 
against  us  all  the  time.  This  principle,  in  the  aggregate, 
gives  the  slave  states  in  the  present  Congress  twenty  addi- 
tional representatives,  being  seven  more  than  the  whole 
majority  by  which  they  passed  the  Nebraska  bill. 

Now  all  this  is  manifestly  unfair,  yet  I  do  not  mention 
it  to  complain  of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  already  settled.  It  is 
in  the  Constitution,  and  I  do  not  for  that  cause,  or  any  other 
cause,  propose  to  destroy,  alter  or  disregard  the  Constitution. 
I  stand  to  it  fairly,  fully  and  firmly.  But  when  I  am  told 
that  I  must  leave  it  altogether  to  other  people  to  say  whether 
new  partners  are  to  be  bred  up  and  brought  into  the  firm  on 
the  same  degrading  terms  against  me,  I  respectfully  demur. 
I  insist  that  whether  I  shall  be  a  whole  man  or  only  the 
half  of  one  in  comparison  with  others,  is  a  question  in  which 
I  am  somewhat  concerned,  and  one  which  no  other  man  can 
have  a  sacred  right  of  deciding  for  me.  If  I  am  wrong  in 
this — if  it  really  be  a  sacred  right  of  self-government  in  the 
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man  who  shall  go  to  Nebraska  to  decide  whether  he  will  be 
the  equal  of  me  or  the  double  of  me ;  then,  after  he  shall 
have  exercised  that  right,  and  shall  thereby  have  reduced  me 
to  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  a  man  than  I  am  already,  I 
should  like  for  some  gentleman  deeply  skilled  in  the  mystery 
of  sacred  rights,  to  provide  himself  with  a  microscope  and 
peep  about  and  find  out,  if  he  can,  what  has  become  of  my 
sacred  rights.  They  will  surely  be  too  small  for  detection  by 
the  naked  eye. 

Finally,  I  insist  that  if  there  is  anything  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  whole  people  to  never  entrust  to  any  hands  but 
their  own,  that  thing  is  the  preservation  and  perpetuity 
of  their  own  liberties  and  institutions.  And  if  they  shall 
think  as  I  do,  that  the  extension  of  slavery  endangers  them 
more  than  any  or  all  other  causes,  how  recreant  to  them- 
selves if  they  submit  the  question,  and  with  it  the  fate  of 
their  country,  to  a  mere  handful  of  men  bent  only  on  tempo- 
rary self-interest.  But  Nebraska  is  urged  as  a  great  Union- 
saving  measure.  Well,  I  go,  too,  for  saving  the  UnioUo 
Much  as  I  hato  slavery,  I  would  consent  to  the  extension  of 
it  rather  than  to  see  the  Union  dissolved,  just  as  I  would 
consent  to  any  great  evil  to  prevent  a  greater  one.  But  when 
I  go  to  Union-saving  I  must  believe,  at  least,  that  the  means 
I  employ  have  adaptation  to  the  end.  To  my  mind  this  bill 
has  no  such  adaptation.  It  is  an  aggravation,  rather,  of  the 
only  one  thing  that  really  endangers  the  Union,  When  it 
came  upon  us,  all  was  peace  and  quiet.  The  nation  was 
looking  to  the  forming  of  new  bonds  of  union,  and  a  long 
course  of  peace  and  prosperity  seemed  open  before  us.  In 
the  whole  range  of  possibility,  there  scarcely  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  anything  out  of  which  the  slavery  agitation 
could  have  been  revived,  except  the  project  of  repealing  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  Every  inch  of  territory  we  owned 
already  had  a  definite  settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  and 
by  which  all  parties  were  pledged  to  abide.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  uninhabited  country  on  the  continent  which  we  could 
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acquire,  if  we  except  some  extreme  northern  regions  wbich 
are  wholly  out  of  the  question.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  the 
Genius  of  Discord  himself  could  scarcely  have  invented  a  way 
of  getting  us  by  the  ears,  but  by  turning  back  and  destroy- 
ing the  peace  measures  of  the  past.  The  councils  of  that 
Genius  seem  to  have  prevailed ;  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed ;  and  here  we  are,  in  the  midst  of  a  new  slavery 
agitation,  such,  I  think,  as  we  have  never  seen  before.  Who 
is  responsible  for  this  ?  Is  it  those  who  resist  the  measure  ; 
or  those  who,  causelessly,  brought  it  forward,  and  pressed  it 
through,  having  reason  to  know,  and,  in  fact,  knowing  it 
must  and  would  be  so  resisted  ?  It  could  not  but  bo  expected 
by  its  author,  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  measure  for 
the  extension  of  slavery,  aggravated  by  a  gross  breach  of 
faith. 

A  Voice— Why  hain't  they  a  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves if  they  want  slavery  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln — Hain't  ivho  a  right  ? 

A  Voice— The  settlers  out  there, 

Mr.  Lincoln — Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  CongresSj 
representing  the  whole  people  of  the  nation,  have  the  power 
and  responsibility  under  the  Constitution  of  making  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  touching  the  territories ;  second, 
because,  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  establishing  slavery 
in  Missouri,  freedom  was  guaranteed  to  this  territory  by  both 
law  and  honor ;  thirdly,  because  any  way  the  first  few  settlers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fix  the  fate  of  the  institutions  of 
that  region  for  all  time ;  and  other  reasons  which  you  will 
see  if  you  will  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  saying. 

Argue  as  you  will,  and  long  as  you  will,  this  is  the 
naked  front  and  aspect  of  the  measure.  And  in  this  aspect, 
it  could  not  but  produce  agitation.  Slavery  is  founded  in 
the  selfishness  of  man's  nature — opposition  to  it,  in  his  love 
of  justice.  These  principles  are  iu  eternal  antagonism ;  and 
when  brought  into  collision  so  fiercely  as  slavery  extension 
brings   them,    shocks,   and  throes,    and    convulsions    must 
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ceaselessly  follow.  Eepeal  the  Missouri  Compromise — re- 
peal all  compromise — repeal  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
— repeal  all  past  history — you  still  cannot  repeal  human  na- 
ture. It  still  will  be  in  the  abundance  of  man's  heart  that 
slavery  extension  is  wrong;  and  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  heart,  his  mouth  will  continue  to  speak. 

The  structure,  too,  of  the  Nebraska  bill  is  very  peculiar. 
The  people  are  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  them- 
selves ;  but  WHEN  they  are  to  decide,  or  how  they  are  to  de- 
cide, or  whether,  when  the  question  is  once  decided,  it  is  to 
remain  so,  or  is  to  be  subject  to  an  indefinite  succession  of 
new  trials,  the  law  does  not  say.  Is  it  to  be  decided  by  the 
first  dozen  settlers  who  arrive  there,  or  is  it  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  a  hundred?  Is  it  to  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the 
•  peoj)le  or  a  vote  of  the  Legislature;  or,  indeed,  by  a  vote  of 
any  sort?  To  these  questions  the  law  gives  no  answer. 
There  is  a  mystery  about  this  :  for,  when  a  member  proposed 
to  give  the  Legislature  express  authority  to  exclude  slavery, 
it  was  hooted  down  by  the  friends  of  the  bill.  This  fact  is 
significant.  Some  Yankees  in  the  East  are  sending  emi- 
grants to  Nebraska  to  exclude  slavery  from  it ;  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge,  they  expect  the  question  to  be  decided  by  voting 
in  some  way  or  other.  But  the  Missouri  people  are  awake 
too.  They  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  contested  ground. 
They  hold  meetings  and  pass  resolutions,  in  which  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  voting  is  made.  They  resolve  that 
slavery  already  exists  in  the  territory ;  that  more  shall  go 
there,  and  that  they,  remaining  in  Missouri,  will  protect  it; 
and  that  abolitionists  shall  be  hung  or  driven  away.  Through 
all  this,  bowie-knives  and  six-shooters  are  plainly  seen,  but 
no  ballot-box.  What  is  the  result  of  this  ?  Each  j)arty 
within,  having  numerous  and  determined  backers  without,  is 
it  not  probable  that  the  contest  will  come  to  blows  and  blood- 
shed ?  Could  there  be  a  more  apt  invention  to  bring  about 
a  collision  and  violence  on  the  slavery  question  ?  I  do  not 
charge  that  this  was  so  designed  by  Congress ;  but  if  they 
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had  formed  a  ring,  and  put  champions  in  it  to  fight  it  out, 
the  fight  would  be  no  more  likely  to  come  off  than  it  is  now. 
And  if  this  fight  should  come  off  is  it  likely  to  take  a  very 
peaceful  Union-saving  turn  ?  Will  not  the  first  drop  of  blood, 
so  shed,  be  the  knell  of  the  Union  ? 

The  Missouri    Compromise  ought  to  be  restored.      We 
ought  to  elect  a  House  of  Representatives  which  will  vote  its 
restoration.     If,  by   any   means,  we    omit   to    do  this,  what 
follows  ?     Slavery  may  or  may  not  be  established  in  Nebraska. 
But  whether  it  be  or  not,  we  shall  have  repudiated— discarded 
from  the  councils  of  the  nation— the  spirit  of  compromise ; 
for  who,  after  this,  will  ever  trust  in  a  national  compromise  ? 
The  spirit  of  mutual  concession— that  spirit  which  first  gave 
us  the  Constitution,  and  which  has  thrice  saved  the  Union— 
we  shall  have  strangled  and  cast  from  us  for  ever.     And 
what  shall  we  have  in  lieu  of  it  ?     The  South,  flushed  with 
triumph  and  tempted  with  excesses ;  the  North,  betrayed  as 
they  believe,  brooding  over  wrong  and  burning  for  revenge. 
One  side  will  provoke,  the  other  resent.     The  one  will  taunt, 
the  other  defy ;  one  aggresses,  the  other  retaliates.     Already 
a  few  of  the  North  defy   all  Constitutional  restraints,  resist 
the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  even  menace  the 
institution  ef  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  exists.     Already 
a  few  in  the  South  claim  the  Constitutional  right  to  take  to,  and 
hold  slaves  in,  the  free  states — demand  the  revival  of  the  slave 
trade — and  demand  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  fugi- 
tive slaves  may  be  reclaimed  from  Canada.     As  yet  they  are 
but  few  on  either  side.     It  is  a  grave  question  for  the  lovers 
of  the  Union,  whether  the  final  destruction  of   the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  with  it  the  spirit  of  all  compromise,  will  or 
will  not  embolden  and  embitter  each  of  these,  and  fatally  in- 
crease the  number  of  both. 

But  restore  the  compromise  and  what  then  ?  We  there- 
by restore  the  national  faith,  the  national  confidence,  the 
national  feeling  of  brotherhood.  We  thereby  reinstate  the 
spirit  of  concession  and  compromise — that  spirit  which  has 
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never  failed  us  in  past  perils,  and  which  may  be  safely 
trusted  for  all  the  future.  The  South  ought  to  join  in  doing 
this.  The  peace  of  the  nation  is  as  dear  to  them  as  to  us. 
In  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes  of  the  future,  they  share 
as  largely  as  we.  It  would  be,  on  their  part,  a  great  act — 
great  in  its  spirit,  and  great  in  its  effect.  It  would  be  worth 
to  the  nation  a  hundred  years'  purchase  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. And  what  of  sacrifice  would  they  make  ?  They  only 
surrender  to  us  what  they  gave  us  for  a  consideration  long, 
long  ago;  what  they  have  not  now  asked  for,  struggled  or 
cared  for;  what  has  been  thrust  upon  them,  not  less  to 
their  own  astonishment  than  to  ours. 

But  it  is  said,  we  can  not  restore  it ;  that  though  we  elect 
every  member  of  the  lower  House,  the  Senate  is  still  against 
us.  It  is  quite  true  that,  of  the  Senators  who  passed  the 
Nebraska  bill,  a  majority  of  the  whole  Senate  will  retain 
their  seats  in  spite  of  the  elections  of  this  and  the  next  year. 
But  if,  at  these  elections,  their  several  constituencies  shall 
clearly  express  their  will  against  Nebraska,  will  these  Sena- 
tors disregard  their  will  ?  Will  they  neither  obey,  nor  make 
room  for  those  who  will  ? 

But  even  if  we  fail  to  technically  restore  the  compromise, 
it  is  still  a  great  point  to  carry  a  popular  vote  in  favor  of  the 
restoration.  The  moral  weight  of  such  a  vote  can  not  be 
estimated  too  highly.  The  authors  of  Nebraska  are  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the  compromise — an  indorse- 
ment of  this  PRINCIPLE  they  proclaim  to  be  their  great  object. 
With  them,  Nebraska  alone  is  a  small  matter — to  establish  a 
principle  for  future  use  is  what  they  particularly  desire. 

That  future  use  is  to  be  the  planting  of  slavery  where- 
ever  in  the  wide  world,  local  and  unorganized  opposition  can 
not  prevent  it.  Now,  if  you  wish  to  give  them  this  indorse- 
ment, if  you  wish  to  establish  this  principle,  do  so.  I  shall 
regret  it,  but  it  is  your  right.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  are  op- 
posed to  the  principle — intend  to  give  it  no  such  indorsement 
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— let  no  wheedling,  no  sophistry  divert  you  from  throwing  a 
direct  vote  against  it. 

Some  men,  mostly  Whigs,  who  condemn  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  nevertheless  hesitate  to  go  for  its 
restoration,  lest  they  be  thrown  in  company  with  the  Aboli- 
tionists. Will  they  allow  me,  as  an  old  Whig,  to  tell  them, 
good-humoredly,  that  I  think  this  is  very  silly?  Stand  with 
anybody  that  stands  right.  Stand  with  him  while  he  is  right, 
and  PART  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong.  Stand  with  the 
Abolitionist  in  restoring  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  stand 
AGAINST  him  when  he  attempts  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  In  the  latter  case  you  stand  with  the  Southern  dis- 
unionist.  What  of  that  ?  you  are  still  right.  In  both  cases 
you  are  right.  In  both  cases  you  oppose  the  dangerous  ex- 
tremes. In  both  yoa  stand  on  middle  ground,  and  hold  the 
ship  level  and  steady.  In  both  you  are  national,  and  noth- 
ing less  than  national.  This  is  the  good  old  Whig  ground. 
To  desert  such  ground  because  of  any  company,  is  to  be  less 
than  a  Whig — less  than  a  man — less  than  an  American. 

I  particularly  object  to  the  new  position  which  the 
avowed  principle  of  this  Nebraska  law  gives  to  slavery  in  the 
body  politic.  I  object  to  it  because  it  assumes  that  there  can 
be  MORAL  RIGHT,  in  the  enslaving  of  one  man  by  another.  I 
object  to  it  as  a  dangerous  dalliance  for  a  free  people — a 
sad  evidence  that,  feeling  prosperity,  we  forget  right — that 
liberty,  as  a  principle,  we  have  ceased  to  revere.  I  object  to 
it,  because  the  fathers  of  the  republic  eschewed  and  rejected  it. 
The  argument  of  "necessity,"  was  the  only  argument  they 
ever  admitted  in  favor  of  slavery ;  and  so  far,  and  so  far  only^ 
as  it  carried  them,  did  they  ever  go.  They  found  the  institu- 
tion existing  among  as,  which  they  could  not  help,  and  they 
cast  blame  upon  the  British  king  for  having  permitted  its  in- 
troduction. Before  the  Constitution,  they  prohibited  its  in- 
troduction into  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  only  country 
we  owned,  then  free  from  it.  At  the  framing  and  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  they  forebore  to  so  much  as  mention  the 
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word  "slave,"  or  "slavery,"  in  the  whole  instrument.  In  the 
provision  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  the  slave  is  spoken  of 
as  a  "person  held  to  service  or  labor."  In  the  prohibiting 
the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  that 
trade  is  spoken  of  as  "The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,"  etc.  These  are  the  only  provisions  alluding  to 
slavery.  Thus  the  thing  is  hid  away  in  the  Constitution,  just 
as  an  afflicted  man  hides  away  a  wen  or  cancer  which  he 
dares  not  cut  out  at  once,  lest  he  bleed  to  death ;  with  the 
promise,  nevertheless,  that  the  cutting  may  begin  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  time.  Less  than  this  our  fathers  could  not  do ; 
and  more  they  would  not  do.  Necessity  drove  them  so  far, 
and  farther  they  would  not  go.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
earliest  Congress  under  the  Constitution  took  the  same  view 
of  slavery.  They  hedged  and  hemmed  it  into  the  narrowest 
limits  of  necessity. 

In  1794,  they  prohibited  an  out-going  slave  trade — that 
is,  the  taking  of  slaves  from  the  United  States  to  sell. 

In  1798  they  prohibited  the  bringing  of  slaves  from 
Africa  into  the  Mississippi  Territory — this  territory  then  com- 
prising what  are  now  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
This  was  ten  years  before  they  had  the  authority  to  do  the 
same  thing  as  to  the  states  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  1800  they  prohibited  American  citizens  from  trading 
in  slaves  between  foreign  countries,  as,  for  instance,  from 
Africa  to  Brazil. 

In  1803  they  passed  a  law  in  aid  of  one  or  two  slave  state 
laws  in  restraint  of  the  internal  slave  trade. 

In  1807,  in  apparent  hot  haste,  they  passed  the  law 
nearly  a  year  in  advance,  to  take  effect  the  first  day  of  1808, 
the  very  first  day  the  Constitution  would  permit — prohibiting 
the  African  slave  trade,  by  heavy  pecuniary  and  corporal 
penalties. 

In  1820,   finding   these   provisions  ineffectual,  they  de- 
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clared  the  slave-trade  piracy,  and  annexed  to  it  the  extreme 
penalty  of  death.  While  all  this  was  passing  in  the  General 
Government,  five  or  six  of  the  original  slave  states  had 
adopted  systems  of  gradual  emancipation;  by  which  the 
institution  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct  within  these  limits. 

Thus  we  see  the  plain,  unmistakable  spirit  of  that  age 
toward  slavery,  was  hostility  to  the  principle,  and  tolerated 
only  by  necessity. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  "sacred  right." 
Nebraska  brings  it  forth,  places  it  on  the  high  road  to  exten- 
sion and  perpetuity ;  and  with  a  pat  on  its  back,  says  to  it, 
"Go,  and  God  speed  you."  Henceforth  it  is  to  be  the  chief 
jewel  of  the  nation — the  very  figure-head  of  the  ship  of  state. 
Little  by  little,  but  steadily  as  man's  inarch  to  the  grave,  we 
have  been  giving  up  the  old,  for  the  new  faith.  Nearly  eighty 
years  ago  we  began  by  declaring  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  but  now  from  that  beginning  we  have  run  down  to  the 
other  declaration,  that  for  some  men  to  enslave  others  is  a 
"sacred  right  of  self-government."  These  principles  can  not 
stand  together.  They  are  opposite  as  God  and  Mammon,  and 
whoever  holds  to  the  one  must  despise  the  other.  When 
Pettit,  in  connection  with  his  support  of  the  Nebraska  bill, 
called  the  Declaration  of  Independence  "a  self-evident  lie"  (and 
Choate  termed  it  "a  string  of  glittering  generalities"),  he  only 
did  what  consistency  and  candor  required  all  other  Nebraska 
men  to  do.  Of  the  forty  odd  Nebraska  senators  who  sat  present 
and  heard  him,  no  one  rebuked  him.  Nor  am  I  apprised  that 
any  Nebraska  newspaper,  or  any  Nebraska  orator,  in  the  whole 
nation,  has  ever  yet  rebuked  him.  If  this  had  been  said 
among  Marion's  men.  Southerners  though  they  were,  what 
would  have  become  of  the  man  who  said  it  ?  If  this  had  been 
said  to  the  men  who  captured  Andre,  the  man  who  said  it 
would  probably  have  been  hung  sooner  than  Andre  was. 
If  it  had  been  said  in  old  Independence  Hall,  seventy-eight 
years  ago,  the  very  door-keeper  would  have  thrust  him  into 
the  street. 
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Be  not  deceived.  The  spirit  of  the  Kevolution  and  the 
spirit  of  Nebraska  are  antipodes ;  and  the  former  is  being 
rapidly  displaced  by  the  latter. 

Shall  we  make  no  effort  to  arrest  this  ?  Already  the 
liberal  party  throughout  the  world  express  the  appehension 
"that  the  one  retrograde  institution  in  America  is  under- 
mining the  principles  of  progress,  and  fatally  violating  the 
noblest  political  system  the  world  ever  saw."  This  is  not  the 
taunt  of  enemies,  but  the  warning  of  friends.  Is  it  quite  safe 
to  disregard  it — to  disparage  it  ?  Is  there  no  danger  to  liberty 
itself  in  discarding  the  earliest  practice,  and  first  precept  of 
our  ancient  faith  ?     In  our  greedy  haste  to  make  profit  of 

THE  NEGRO,   LET  US  BEWARE  LEST  WE  CANCEL  AND  REND  IN  PIECES 
EVEN  THE  WHITE  MAn's    CHARTER  OF  FREEDOM. 

Our  republican  robe  is  soiled  and  trailed  in  the  dust, 
Let  us  repurify  it.  Let  us  turn  it  and  wash  it  white,  in 
the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  blood  of  the  Eevolution.  Let  us  turn 
slavery  from  its  claims  of  "moral  right"  back  upon  its  exist, 
ing  legal  rights  and  its  arguments  of  "necessity."  Let  us 
restore  it  to  the  positio.Q  our  fathers  gave  it,  and  then  let  it 
rest  in  peace.  Let  us  re-adopt  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  the  practices  and  policy  which  harmonize  with  it. 
Let  North  and  South,  let  all  Americans,  let  all  lovers  of 
liberty  everywhere,  join  in  the  great  and  good  work.  If  we 
do  this  we  shall  not  only  have  saved  the  Union,  but  we  shall 
have  so  saved  it  as  to  make  and  to  keep  it  forever  worth  the 
saving.  We  shall  have  so  saved  it,  that  the  succeeding  mill- 
ions of  free,  happy  people,  the  world  over,  shall  rise  up  and 
call  us  blessed,  to  the  latest  generations." 


This  great  speech  was  made  with  no  ostentation,  no 
preparation,  no  labored  efifort.  1  accompanied  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  his  room,  and  I  then  appreciated  that  he  was  a  men- 
tal and  moral  giant.  He  resumed  his  badinage  where  he  had 
left  off  to  go  to  the  meeting,  and  kept  it  up  till  midnight, 
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which  was  our  usual  bed-time  on  the  Circuit  when  Lincoln 
was  around. 

Whoever  shall  read  this  speech  cannot  fail  to  note  the 
siraplicity  of  its  style,  clearness  of  its  diction  and  the  force 
and  completeness  of  its  argument.  Not  only  such  matters 
as  are  patent  to  the  common  apprehension,  but  those  like- 
wise, which  are  recondite,  are  thoroughly  discussed  and  made 
perfectly  lucid ;  nothing  is  left  to  conjecture,  nor  could  any- 
body not  warped  by  a  pro  slavery  bias  disagree  with  him ; 
nor  could  I  fail  to  observe  the  complete  ease  and  absence  of 
any  strain  or  labored  effort  displayed ;  he  had  no  time  or  op- 
portunity to  make  any  preparation.  Davis  and  I  were  with 
him  from  the  adjournment  of  court  till  we  went  to  the 
court  house ;  he  regaled  us  with  stories — then  made  this 
great  speech ;  then  resumed  his  story-telling  where  he  left  off 
as  if  the  making  of  such  a  speech  as  this  was  pastime. 

Although  Lincoln  had  met  Douglas  at  a  joint  debate  at 
Springfield,  and  likewise  at  Peoria  earlier  in  that  same 
month,  yet  this  was  the  first  independent,  untrammeled 
speech  he  ever  made  on  the  slavery  question,  and  it  also  was 
the  last  one  prior  to  May  29th,  185G,  at  Bloomiugton.  At 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Douglas,  a  few  days  previously, 
each  agreed  to  speak  no  more  during  that  canvass,  but 
Douglas  did,  notwithstanding,  speak  at  Princeton ;  and  Lin- 
coln did  speak,  notwithstanding,  at  our  town.  It  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  however,  inasmuch  as  our  district  was  a  whig 
district  par  excellence,  consequently  we  needed  no  anti- 
Nebraska  speech  to  set  us  right,  inasmuch  as  our  people 
adhered  to  old  party  lines. 

A  week  subsequently  I  substantially  repeated  this 
speech  to  about  fifty  men  in  the  little  court-room,  about 
twenty  feet  square,  at  Monticello,  while  a  tailor  plied  his  voca- 
tion in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Court  sat  there  four  days 
in  the  year,  and  the  tailor  sat  there  cross-legged  for  the 
remaining  days,  and  his  suits  were  of  greater  utility  than  the 
suits  which  were  tried  during  court  time. 


LINCOLN  AS  A    LAWYER. 

*        *        "Let  me  behold 
Thy  face — surely  this  man  was  born  of  woman: 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 
Perpetaal,  sober  gods!    I  do  proclaim 
An  honest  man — mistake  me  not — but  one; 
No  more,  I  pray." 

— Shakespeaee. 

A  lawyer  is    a  learned  gentleman   who  rescues  your  property 
from  your  adversary  and  appropriates  it  to  himself.  — Tee. 

God  works  wonders  now  and  then. 
Here  lies  a  lawyer — an  honest  man. 

— Dk.  Johnsok. 


His  character  as  a  lawyer  was  controlled  and  molded  by 
his  character  as  a  man. 

His  moral  and  intellectual  honesty  was  "all  wool  and  a 
yard  wide,"  as  the  adage  is,  and  was  not  set  aside  or 
trenched  upon  by  the  pressure  or  emergencies  of  a  law-suit 
or  a  client's  wishes.  When  on  the  right  side  of  a  case 
which  might  enlist  personal  feeling,  he  was  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners ;  but  on  the  wrong  side  he  was  frequently 
an  injury  to  his  case.  He  understood  human  nature  thor- 
oughly, and  was  very  expert  and  incisive  in  his  examination 
and  cross-examination  of  witnesses.  If  a  witness  told  the 
truth  without  evasion  Lincoln  was  respectful  and  patronizing 
to  him,  but  he  would  score  a  perjured  witness  unmercifully. 
He  took  no  notes,  but  remembered  everything  quite  as  well 
as  those  who  did  so.  I  remember  once  we  all,  court  and 
lawyers,  except  Lincoln,  insisted  that  a  witness  had  sworn 
so-and-so,  but  it  turned  out  that  Lincoln  was  correct  and  that 
he  recollected  better  than  the  united  bench  and  bar.  But, 
with  all   his  candor  and  honesty,   there  was  a  method  and 
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shrewdness  which  Leonard  Swett  well  understood,  and  which 
he  has  thus  gi'aphically  and  forcibly  described. 

Swett  says :  "As  he  entered  the  trial,  where  most  law- 
yers object,  he  would  say  he  'reckoned'  it  would  be  fair  to 
let  this  in,  or  that ;  and  sometimes  when  his  adversary  could 
not  quite  prove  what  Lincoln  knew  to  be  the  truth,  he  would 
say  he  'reckoned'  it  would  be  fair  to  admit  the  truth  to  be  so 
and  so.  When  he  did  object  to  the  court,  after  he  heard  his 
objections  answered,  he  would  often  say  :  'Well,  I  reckon  I 
must  be  wrong.' 

"Now,  about  the  time  he  had  practiced  this  way  about 
three-quarters  through  the  case,  if  his  adversary  didn't  under- 
stand him,  he  would  wake  up  in  a  few  moments,  finding  he 
had  feared  the  Greeks  too  late,  and  wake  up  to  find  himself 
beaten.  He  was  'wise  as  a  serpent'  in  the  trial  of  a  case, 
but  I  have  got  too  many  scars  from  his  blows  to  certify  that 
he  was  'harmless  as  a  dove.'  When  the  whole  thing  is  un- 
raveled the  adversary  begins  to  see  that  what  he  was  so 
blandly  giving  away,  was  simply  what  he  couldn't  get  and 
keep.  By  giving  away  six  points  and  carrying  the  seventh, 
he  carried  his  case,  and,  the  whole  case  hanging  on  the 
seventh,  he  traded  away  everything  which  would  give  him 
the  least  aid  in  carrying  that.  Any  one  who  took  Lincoln 
for  a  simple-minded  man  would  very  soon  wake  up  on  his 
back,  in  a  ditch." 

Another  eminent  jurist  thus  describes  him  : 

"Without  the  advantage  of  that  mental  culture  which 
is  afforded  by  a  classical  education,  he  learned  the  law  as  a 
science.  Nature  endowed  him  with  a  philosophical  mind, 
and  he  learned  and  appreciated  the  elementary  principles 
of  the  law  and  the  reasons  why  they  had  become  established 
as  such.  He  remembered  well  what  he  read,  because  he 
fully  comprehended  it.  He  understood  the  relations  of 
things,  and  hence  his  deductions  were  rarely  wrong  from  any 
given  state  of  facts.  So  he  applied  the  principles  of  the  law 
to  the  transactions  of  men  with  great  clearness  and  precision. 
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He  was  a  close  reasoner.  He  reasoned  by  analogy,  and 
usually  enforced  his  views  by  apt  illustrations.  His  mode 
of  speaking  was  generally  of  a  plain  and  unimpassioned 
character,  and  yet  he  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  eloquent  passages  in  our  language,  which,  if 
collected  together,  would  form  a  valuable  contribution  to 
American  literature.  Those  who  supposed  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
destitute  of  imagination  or  fancy,  know  but  little  of  his  fancy 
or  endowments.  In  truth,  his  mind  overflowed  with  pleasing 
imagery.  His  great  reputation  for  integrity  was  well  de- 
served. The  most  punctilious  honor  ever  marked  his  pro- 
fessional and  private  life.  He  seemed  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  deception  or  of  dissimulation.  His  frankness  and 
candor  were  elements  in  his  character  which  contributed  to 
his  professional  success.  If  he  discovered  a  weak  point  in 
his  cause  he  frankly  admitted  it,  and  thereby  prepared  the 
mind  to  accept  the  more  readily  his  mode  of  avoiding  it.  No 
one  ever  accused  him  of  taking  an  underhanded  or  unfair 
advantage  in  the  whole  course  of  his  professional  career. 
His  personal  characteristics  were  of  the  most  pleasing  kind. 
His  heart  was  full  of  benevolence  and  he  was  ever  prone  to 
put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  the  frailties  of  his 
fellow-men.  His  hand  was  open  to  relieve  the  unfortunate 
and  his  efforts  were  at  the  service  of  those  in  distress.  By 
his  genial  nature  he  enlivened  every  circle  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  where  he  was  ever  welcome." 

Such  is  the  guerdon  of  praise  accorded  to  this  matchless 
man  by  Judge  Caton,  for  many  years  one  of  the  Judges  of 
our  Supreme  Court. 

He  discarded  all  useless  technicalities  and  got  down  to 
the  merits  of  the  case  at  once.  A  declaration  written  by 
himself,  herewith  presented,  will  show  the  simplicity  of  his 
style  of  pleading.  He  searched  the  statute  for  the  law,  or 
in  the  hope  of  finding  the  law,  more  sedulously  than  any 
lawyer  I  ever  knew. 

In  mere  case  law  he  was  deficient.     As  late  as  1855  I 
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asked  him  if  we  could  interpose  the  same  defense  to  an 
action  upon  the  judgment  of  another  state  that  we  could  to 
the  original  claim;  his  reply  was  prompt,  and  my  legal 
friends  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was:  "Yes,"  Even 
I,  but  one  year  at  the  bar,  thought  I  knew  better,  and  I  soon 
found  that  he  was  radically  wrong,  and  he  was  astonished 
when  I  told  him  so. 

At  another  time  I  asked  him  if,  in  an  attachment  suit,  a 
service  of  the  attachment  writ  on  the  defendant  had  the 
force  of  a  summons.  He  cast  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling  for 
nearly  a  minute  and  then  roguishly  said  ;     "Damtino." 

I  once  was  defending  a  note  with  no  defense,  except  for 
delay,  and  having  demurred  three  successive  times,  and  thus 
continued  it  through  several  terms  of  court,  I  yet  found  a 
new  flaw  in  the  declaration,  which  I  had  no  faith  in,  and  I 
showed  it  to  Lincoln,  who  said  he  deemed  the  declaration  to 
be  bad.  I  then  demurred  again,  and  informed  my  adversary 
that  Lincoln  agreed  with  me  that  the  declaration  was  bad, 
and  Lincoln  confirmed  my  statement  without  advising  him 
what  it  was,  as  per  my  request.  I  then  let  them  take  judg- 
ment with  a  stay  of  execution  for  six  months,  and  then 
showed  him  the  flaw;  but  all  the  other  lawyers  and  the 
judge  concurred  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  point  at  all. 

No  matter  how  eventful  or  exciting  a  trial  was,  he  re- 
mained entirely  calm,  unexcited,  imperturbable ;  you  could 
not  discern  by  his  manner  that  he  had  the  slightest  tinge 
either  of  trepidation  or  enthusiasm,  but  he  remained  inflexible 
and  stoical  to  the  last.  Once  I  had  an  important  railroad 
suit  that  I  secured  his  aid  in,  and  as  the  able  counsel  on  the 
other  side  was  dealing  out  heavy  ''wisdom  licks"  at  us,  I  got 
alarmed  and  spoke  to  Lincoln  about  it ;  he  sat  inflexibly  calm 
and  serene,  and  merely  remarked:  "All  that  is  very  easily 
answered,"  and  when  his  time  came,  he  blew  away  what 
seemed  to  me  as  almost  an  unanswerable  argument  as  easily 
as  a  beer- drinker  blows  off  the  froth  from  his  foaming 
tankard. 
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The  last  ease  he  ever  tried  was  the  celebrated  "sand- 
bar" case,  which  involved  the  title  to  a  large  amount  of 
"shore"  property  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  north  of  the 
river,  at  Chicago.  It  had  been  tried  there  several  times  pre- 
viously, and  came  on  for  the  fourth  time  before  Judge  Drum- 
mond  and  and  a  jury  in  the  Larmon  Block,  northeast  corner 
of  Clark  and  Washington  streets,  Chicago,  on  March  19th, 

1860,  two  months  prior  to  the  Chicago  convention.  Lincoln 
stopped  at  the  Tremont  House,  and  he  never  was  in  Chicago 
but  twice  afterward — once  on  November  24th thereafter,  when, 
as  President-elect,  he  came  to  meet  the  Vice-President-elect; 
and  again  in  May,  1865,  when  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  lay 
in  state  in  the  Court  House,  mourned  by  the  civilized  world. 
The  title  of  this  case  was  "William  S.  Johnson  vs.  William 
Jones  and  Sylvester  Marsh."  Counsel  for  plaintiff  were 
Buckner  S.  Morris,  Isaac  N.  Arnold  and  John  A.  Wills. 
Counsel  for  defendant  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  Samuel  W. 
Fuller,  Van  H.  Higgins  and  John  Van  Arman.  The  trial 
closed  on  April  4:th  by  a  verdict  for  defendants. 

Van  H.  Higgins  is  the  only  one  of  that  brilliant  array  of 
lawyers  now  alive,  and  the  judge  who  tried  the  case  is  also 
gone. 

And  Judge  Higgins  told  me  just  after  the  trial  that 
although  he  had  known  Lincoln  for  years,  yet  he  had  no  idea 
before  of  what  a  great  lawyer  he  was. 

As  I  have  said,  this  was  Lincoln's  last  case ;  he  was 
nominated  the  succeeding  month.  But,  singular  to  say,  he 
and  I  had  a  chancery  case  in  Champaign,  entitled,  "Harvey 
vs.  Campbell,"  still  pending  and  undetermined  after  he  was 
installed  as  President :  and  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  fall  of 

1861,  I  called  on  him  at  the  White  House  and  we  consulted 
together  what  to  do  with  that  case,  and,  after  agreeing  on  a 
policy,  I  asked  him  whether  he  or  I  had  better  go  to  Cham- 
paign and  attend  to  it,  to  which  he  replied :  "As  old  men 
are  for  counsel  and  young  men  are  for  war,  I  reckon  it  would 
be  right  for  you  to  go :" — and  I  went. 
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While  lie  was  intensely  logical,  and  inclined  to  make 
everything  accord  with  undeviating  rule,  yet  he  was  likewise 
eminently  practical,  and  was  always  sedulous  to  achieve  re- 
sults in  the  simplest  way. 

But  in  cases  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  especially  in- 
volving new  principles,  he  would  cast  authorities  to  the  winds, 
and  sound  the  depths  of  his  own  mind  for  original  arguments 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  case,  and  in  that  sort  of  law 
practice  he  was  probably  without  a  peer  at  our  bar. 

He  relied  much  on  his  clear  statements  of  his  facts  and 
points,  and  argued  his  cases  with  great  force  and  frequently 
with  aggressiveness  and  pugnacity,  but  he  was  not  more 
than  ordinarily  successful  for  a  first-class  lawyer;  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  succeed  in  every  case,  as  I  have  seen  it  stated ; 
he  was  sometimes  defeated,  like  other  lawyers,  even  in  cases 
that  he  believed  in  and  did  his  best  to  succeed  in.  Bunn 
told  me  that  Lincoln  informed  him  that,  in  once  travelling 
around  our  circuit,  he  had  not  a  single  case  except  for  the 
defense,  and  that  he  was  defeated  every  time. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  slow  thinker.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
proposition  submitted  to  his  mind  was  subjected  to  the  reg- 
ular process  of  a  syllogism,  with  its  major  proposition  and 
its  minor  proposition  and  its  conclusion.  Whatever  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  sound  reasoning,  he  rejected.  Though 
honest  by  instinctive  impulse,  he  became  still  more  so  by  the 
logical  operation  of  his  mind.  He  would  not  accept  a  fee  in 
a  bad  cause.  He  would  not  argue  a  case  before  a  jury,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  when  he  believed  he  was  wrong.  No 
man  was  stronger  than  he  when  on  the  right  side,  and  no 
man  weaker  when  on  the  opposite.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact  gave  him  additional  strength  before  the  court  or  a  jury, 
when  he  chose  to  insist  that  he  was  right.  He  indulged  in 
no  rhetorical  flourishes  or  mere  sentimental  ideas,  but  could 
illustrate  a  point  by  one  of  his  inimitable  stories  so  as  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  most  common  intellect.  He  used 
plain  Saxon  words,  which  imparted  strength  to  hia  style,  at 
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the  expense,  it  may  be,  of  elegance,  but  which  were  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  masses  of  the  people." 

He  instinctively  knew  that  "on  every  subject  on  which 
difference  of  opinion  is  possible,  the  truth  depends  on  a 
balance  to  be  struck  between  two  sets  of  conflicting  reasons. 
Even  in  natural  philosophy,  there  is  always  some  other  ex- 
planation possible  of  the  same  facts,  some  geocentric  theory, 
instead  of  heliocentric,  some  phlogiston  instead  of  oxygen ; 
and  it  has  to  be  shown  why  that  other  theory  cannot  be  the 
true  one ;  and  until  this  is  shown,  and  until  we  know  how  it 
is  shown,  we-  do  not  understand  the  grounds  of  our  opinion. 
But  when  we  turn  to  subjects  infinitely  more  complicated,  to 
morals,  religion,  politics,  social  regulations  and  the  business 
of  life,  three-fourths  of  the  arguments  for  every  disputed 
opinion  consist  in  dispelling  the  appearances  which  favor 
some  opinion  different  from  it.  The  greatest  orator,  save 
one,  of  antiquity  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  always  studied 
his  adversary's  ease  with  as  great,  if  not  with  still  greater, 
intensity  than  even  his  own.  What  Cicero  practiced  as  the 
means  of  forensic  success  requires  to  be  imitated  by  all  who 
study  any  subject,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  He  who 
knows  only  his  own  side  of  the  case  knows  little  of  that. 
His  reasons  may  have  been  good  and  no  one  may  have  been 
able  to  refute  them.  But  if  he  is  equally  unable  to  refute 
the  reasons  on  the  opposite  side,  if  he  does  not  so  much  as 
know  what  they  are,  he  has  no  ground  for  preferring  either 
oj)inion." 

His  urbanity  and  the  off-hand  impressions  he  made  on 
the  Circuit  are  thus  sketched  by  a  prominent  Wall  street 
broker,  who  was  brought  up  in  part  in  Champaign  county : 
♦  *  *  1(1  iia(j  the  honor  of  knowing  him  personally  and 
shaking  his  big,  honest  hand.  I  remember  meeting  him  in 
the  old  court  house  in  Urbana,  in  the  fall  of  1859.  My 
father  was  interested  in  a  very  important  law-suit.  I  took 
occasion  to  confer  with  Lincoln  regarding  the  same.  He 
had  some  leisure  at  the  moment   and  I  stated  to  him  the 
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facts — he  kindly  gave  me  full  and  candid  attention.  He 
very  promptly  indicated  to  me  the  main  legal  features  of  the 
case  and  suggested  to  me  that  if  the  points  were  properly 
made  my  father  should  win  the  suit  and  be  fully  protected. 
The  case  was  finally  tried  at  Danville  and  won  most  tri- 
umphantly on  the  lines  suggested  by  Lincoln  in  the  conversa- 
tion above  mentioned.  It  saved  my  father  from  wrongfully 
paying  over  five  thousand  dollars." 

Judge  Drummond  said  of  him :  "With  a  voice  by  no 
means  pleasant,  and,  indeed,  when  excited,  in  its  shrill  tones, 
sometimes  almost  disagreeable ;  without  any  of  the  personal 
graces  of  the  orator,  without  much  in  the  outer  man  indica- 
ting superiority  of  intellect,  without  great  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, still  his  mind  was  so  vigorous,  his  comprehension  so 
exact  and  clear,  and  his  judgment  so  sure,  that  he  easily 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  his  profession,  and  became  one  of 
the  ablest  reasoners  and  most  impressive  speakers  at  our  bar. 
With  a  probity  of  character  known  by  all,  with  an  intuitive 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  with  a  clearness  of  statement 
which  was  itself  an  argument,  with  uncommon  power  and 
felicity  of  illustration — often,  it  is  true,  of  a  plain  and 
homely  kind— and  with  that  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
manner  which  carried  conviction,  he  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  saccessful  jury  lawyers  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
state.  He  always  tried  a  case  fairly  and  honestly.  He 
never  intentionally  misrepresented  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
or  the  argument  of  an  opponent.  He  met  both  squarely,  and 
if  he  could  not  explain  the  one  or  answer  the  other,  sub- 
stantially admitted  it.  He  never  mis-stated  the  law,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  intelligent  view  of  it." 

Judge  Breeze  said :  "For  my  single  self.  I  have  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  regarded  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  finest 
lawyer  I  ever  knew,  and  of  a  professional  bearing  so  high- 
toned  and  honorable  as  justly,  and  without  derogating  from 
the  claims  of  others,  entitling  him  to  be  presented  to  the 
profession  as  a  model  well  worthy  of  the  closest  imitation." 
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And  Judge  Davis  pays  this  tribute :  "In  all  the  elements 
that  constituted  a  lawyer,  he  had  few  equals.  He  was  great 
at  nisiprius  and  before  an  appellate  tribunal.  He  seized  the 
strong  points  of  a  cause  and  presented  them  with  clearness 
and  great  compactness.  His  mind  was  logical  and  direct, 
and  he  did  not  indulge  in  extraneous  discussion.  Gener- 
alities and  platitudes  had  no  charm  for  him.  An  unfailing 
vein  of  humor  never  deserted  him,  and  he  was  able  to  claim 
the  attention  of  court  and  jury,  when  the  cause  was  most  un- 
interesting, by  the  appropriateness  of  his  anecdotes.  His 
power  of  comparison  was  large,  and  he  rarely  failed,  in  a 
legal  discussion,  to  use  that  mode  of  reasoning.  The  frame- 
work of  his  mental  and  moral  being  was  honesty,  and  a 
wrong  case  was  poorly  defended  by  him.  The  ability  which 
some  eminent  lawyers  possess  of  explaining  away  the  bad 
points  of  a  cause  by  ingenious  sophistry  was  denied  him.  In 
order  to  bring  into  activity  his  great  powers,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  convinced  of  the  right  and  justice  of  the 
matter  which  he  advocated.  When  so  convinced,  whether 
the  cause  was  great  or  small,  he  was  usually  successful." 

"He  had  no  managing  faculty  nor  organizing  power; 
hence  a  child  could  conform  to  the  simple  and  technical 
rules,  the  means  and  the  modes  of  getting  at  justice,  better 
than  he.  The  law  has  its  own  rules,  and  a  student  could 
get  at  them  and  keep  with  them  better  than  Lincoln.  Some- 
times he  v/as  forced  to  study  these,  if  he  could  not  get  the 
rubbish  of  a  case  removed.  But  all  the  way  through,  his 
lack  of  method  and  organizing  ability  was  clearly  apparent. 
He  never  took  advantage  of  a  man's  low  character  to  preju- 
dice the  jury.  He  considered  that  his  duty  to  his  client 
extended  to  what  was  honorable  and  high-minded,  just  and 
noble — nothing  further.  Hence  the  meanest  man  at  the  bar 
always  paid  great  respect  and  deference  to  him." 

Through  his  accurate  perceptions,  he  would  discern 
what  was  genuine  and  what  was  sophistical ;  many  a  time 
have  I  seen  him  tear  the  mask  off  from  a  fallacy  and  shame 
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both  the  fallacy  and  its  author.  In  a  railway  case  we  were 
trying,  the  opposing  lawyer  tried  to  score  a  point  by  stating 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  flesh  and  blood  man,  with  a  soul  like 
the  jurymen  had,  while  our  client  was  a  soulless  corporation. 
Lincoln  replied  thus:  "Counsel  avers  that  his  client  has  a 
soul.  This  is  possible,  of  course ;  but  from  the  way  he  has 
testified  under  oath  in  this  case,  to  gain,  or  hope  to  gain,  a 
few  paltry  dollars  he  would  sell ;  nay,  has  already  sold,  his 
little  soul  very  low.  But  our  client  is  but  a  conventional 
name  for  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans  whose  husbands 
and  parents'  hard  earnings  are  represented  by  this  defendant, 
and  who  possess  souls  which  they  would  not  swear  away  as 
the  plaintiff  has  done  for  ten  million  times  as  much  as  is  at 
stake  here." 

I  annex  engravings  of  the  court  houses  at  Danville  and 
Paris.  The  counties  of  which  these  are  the  shire  towns  were 
on  the  border  of  Indiana ;  and  as  they  were  the  last  courts 
to  be  held,  lawyers  elsev/here  were  generally  disengaged,  and, 
in  fact,  those  courts  usually  had  more  or  less  visitors  from 
the  Indiana  courts ;  from  Lafayette  came  Dan  Mace,  Jim 
Wilson  and  John  Pettit,  the  two  former  of  whom  had  been 
Congressmen  and  the  latter  United  States  Senator  (whom 
Benton  designated  as  a  "dirty  dog,"  hence  his  mock  title  D.  D. 
which  attended  him  through  life) ;  from  Williamsport  came 
Chandler,  from  Covington  Ned  Hannegan,  Dan  Voorhees  and 
Joe  Ristine,  the  two  former  of  whom  were,  at  different  times, 
United  States  Senators,  and  the  latter  State  Auditor ;  and 
from  Terre  Haute  came  John  P.  Usher  and  Dick  Thompson, 
both  of  whom  were  afterward  Cabinet  officers  at  Washing- 
ton. These  distinguished  men  had  rarely  any  business,  but 
they  came  usually  on  a  "lark,"  and  no  one  but  the  little 
coteries  who  were  present  can  realize  the  tempting  mental 
bill  of  fare  offered  on  those  occasions. 

Somehow  or  other,  Davis' circuit  was  famous  for  attract- 
ing lawyers  from  abroad.  I  have  seen  the  entire  Iroquois 
bar  at   Urbana,  not  one  of  whom  had  any  business  there  j 
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and  I  once  saw  the  entire  Paris  bar  at  Danville,  and  with  no 
business  whatever  except  to  hear  a  particula'r  case  tried. 

The  best  case  lawyers  (i.  e.,  those  who  knew  what  the 
adjudged  law  was)  on  our  circuit  outside  of  Springfield,  were 
Chfton  H.  Moore  of  Chnton,  and  Oliver L.  Davis  of  Danville; 
and  when  Judge  Davis  got  puzzled  about  the  law  in  a  case 
they  were  not  in,  he  was  wont  to  resort  to  Mr.  Moore  on  the 
west  side  of  the  circuit  and  to  Oliver  (as  we  called  him)  on  the 
east.  The  communities  in  which  they  lived  fully  appreciated 
the  merits  of  both  of  these  great  lawyers,  for  the  former 
counts  his  farms  by  the  score  and  his  dollars  by  millions, 
and  the  latter  has,  till  recently,  occupied  a  place  on  our 
Bench  for  many  consecutive  years,  both  highly  honored 
and  respected,  and  since  the  above  was  written  has  gone  to 
his  long  home. 

He  did  not,  as  a  rule,  "play  to  the  pit"  in  his  addresses 
to  the  jury,  but  simply  confined  himself  closely  to  his  case. 
However,  I  recollect  once  in  the  evening  at  Urbana,  Lincoln 
■was  arguing  a  case,  when  some  ladies  came  in,  and  we  made 
room  for  them  within  the  bar,  which  caused  a  little  commo- 
tion, and  Lincoln  said:  "I  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  you  are 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  fellers  in  your  admiration  of  the  fair 
sex — in  fact,  I  think,  from  appearances,  that  you  are  a  little 
worse  than  the  common  run,"  and  he  added  something  else 
that  provoked  laughter ;  and  ho  waited  a  minute  and  then 
said  patronizingly:  "Now,  boys,  behave  yourselves,"  and 
went  on  with  his  argument. 

I  have  heretofore  adverted  to  his  intellectual  honesty, 
and,  of  course,  by  that  I  do  not  mean  his  acumen  or  intel- 
lectual grasp  and  vigor  of  mind.  It  is  common  to  have  in- 
tellectual power.  Webster  had  that  in  a  marked  degree,  but 
he  was  not  intellectually  honest,  and  hence  we  find  him  in 
history  advocating  free  trade  in  1816,  and  a  high  tariff  in 
1836.  He  is  seen  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  friends  of 
freedom  anterior  to  1850  and  abnegating  his  record  on  the 
7th  of  March,  and  under  pretext  of  defending  the  Christian 
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faith  is  found  attacking  and  aiding  to  minify  and  dissipate 
the  most  munificent  Christian  charity  ever  established  in  this 
nation.  That  "honesty  is  the  best  pohcy"  was  well  estab- 
lished in  the  career  and  empty  results  of  the  life  of  this 
greatest  of  men  intellectually  and  essentially  feeble  morally : 
and  in  the  career  and  fruitful  results  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  seen  in  his  gi'eat  mission,  its  faithful  performance 
and  his  immortal  fame.  A  man  of  the  former  class,  of 
which,  alas !  there  are  too  many  in  our  history,  is  equally  at 
home  in  arguing  either  in  unison  with,  or  contrary  to  his  con- 
victions; it  is  simply  a  httle  more  difficult  to  argue  dis- 
honestly than  honestly — that  is  all  with  him.  But  it  was 
morally  impossible  for  Lincoln  to  argue  dishonestly ;  he 
could  no  more  do  it  than  he  could  steal ;  it  was  the  same 
thing  to  him,  in  essence,  to  despoil  a  man  of  his  property  by 
larceny,  or  by  illogical  or  flagitious  reasoning :  and  even  to 
defeat  a  suitor  by  technicalities  or  by  merely  arbitrary  law, 
savored  strongly  of  dishonesty  to  him.  He  tolerated  it  some- 
times, but  always  with  a  grimace. 

Truth  is  polygonous,  and  the  average  mind  can  see  only 
the  nearest  side  perfectly,  the  nearest  oblique  sides  imper- 
fectly, and  the  rear  not  at  all ;  but  Lincoln  possessed  that 
kind  of  mental  eyesight  (if  I  may  use  that  expression)  that 
saw  all  sides  and  angles  of  every  moral  proposition  inherent 
in  his  law  or  politics,  and  hence  he  knew  both  sides ;  and  if  he 
acted  at  all,  must  state  his  convictions  to  all  whom  it  might 
concern,  even  if  it  brought  disaster  to  his  side  of  the  case. 

While  the  current  of  details  and  exigencies  would  jostle 
the  ordinary  advocate,  this  way  or  that,  Lincoln  stood  up- 
right through  all  contingencies,  and  nothing  could  swerve 
him  from  the  observance  of  rigid,  exact,  unerring  justice. 
I  speak  of  conclusive  cases ;  of  course,  if  there  was  a  margin 
for  doubt,  he  used  the  usual  advantages  incident  to  his  side 
as  any  other  lawyer  would. 

I  was  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central  Eailway  from 
Iroquois  county   to  Effingham,  and  had  a  right   to  employ 
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counsel  to  aid  as  I  chose.  In  Davis'  circuit  I  employed  Lin- 
coln when  I  needed  aid,  and  in  Emerson's,  Ficklin ;  and  I 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  Lincoln's  appearing  for  a  "great 
soulless  corporation"  (as  was  always  urged  against  us)  and 
making  the  best  of  the  case — for  they  always  were  in  tort, 
and  were  for  alleged  carelessness  of  our  employes,  therefore 
always  doubtful.  In  such  cases  he  always  stood  manfully 
by  me,  and  I  always,  of  course,  tried  to  win.  He  was  not 
therefore  a  milk-sop,  nor  did  he  peer  unnecessarily  into  a 
case  in  order  to  find  some  reason  to  act  out  of  the  usual 
line ;  but  he  had  the  same  animus  ordinarily  as  any  lawyer, 
as  a  rule.  I  have  mentioned  a  murder  case  in  which  he 
acted  badly  toward  Swett  and  I  and  his  client,  as  I  thought, 
but  he  did  not  abandon  the  case  or  refrain  from  arguing  it 
(though  we  would  have  let  him  off)  or  decline  his  fee,  but  he 
simply  argued  it  very  feebly  and  brought  disaster  to  some  of 
our  effective — but  illegitimate — arguments.  I  note  that 
Lamon  and  other  biographers  state  that  he  declined  his  fee 
and  wouldn't  argue  it.  I  know  he  did  argue  it,  and  that  he 
and  Swett  and  I,  each  got  two  hundred  dollars. 

I  once  brought  suit  on  a  Kentucky  judgment,  and 
Lincoln,  with  others,  was  employed  to  defend.  Oliver  L. 
Davis,  who  was  with  Lincoln,  taunted  me  before  trial  that 
they  not  only  would  defeat,  but  would  make  me,  ridiculous. 
I  appealed  to  Lincoln,  who  comforted  me  by  saying:  "Don't 
you  mind  Oliver ;  it  is  merely  like  any  other  case,  and  I'll 
see,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  ridicule  about  it ;"  but  when  we 
went  into  trial,  and  the  thermometer  of  the  case  got  up  to 
96  deg.  in  the  shade,  Lincoln  went  for  me  and  my  case  as 
vigorously  as  the  others,  and  I  was  entirely  alone  against  all 
the  talent  of  that  end  of  the  circuit. 

There  was  a  marked  difference  in  Lincoln's  animus  be- 
fore he  took  up  a  case,  or  after  he  got  into  it.  He  would  advise 
with  perfect  frankness  about  a  potential  case,  but  when  it  was 
in  esse,  then  he  wanted  to  win  as  badly  as  any  lawyer,  but 
(as  I  have  said  before),  unlike  the  average  lawyer,  he  would 
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not  do  anything  mean,  or  which  savored  of  dishonesty  or 
sharp  practice,  or  which  required  absohite  sophistry  or  chic- 
anery in  order  to  succeed. 

I  find,  however,  that  biographers,  in  a  gush  of  enthusi- 
•  asm,  inchne  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  Lincoln  was  wont  to 
retire  from  every  case  in  which  he  found  himself  to  be  wrong 
and  to  surrender  up  his  fees,  and  to  try  both  sides  of  his 
cases.  Aa  it  has  been  heretofore  indicated,  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  lu  a  clear  case  of  dishonesty  he  would 
hedge  in  some  way  so  as  to  not,  himself,  partake  of  the  dis- 
honesty. In  a  doubtful  case  of  dishonesty,  he  would  give  his 
client  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  in  an  ordinary  case  he 
would  try  the  case,  so  far  as  he  could,  like  any  other  lawyer, 
except  that  he  absolutely  abjured  technicality  and  went  for 
justice  and  victory,  denuded  of  every  integument,  and  Lin- 
coln's honesty  was  excellent  stock-in-trade  to  him,  and 
brought  success  and  victory  often. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  Judge  Davis  had  a  habit  of 
getting  Lincoln  to  hold  court  for  him,  sometimes  for  an  hour 
or  two,  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two,  and,  infrequently,  for 
an  entire  term ;  it  was  not  lawful,  and  two  cases  were  after- 
ward reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  that  account. 

Lincoln,  of  course,  had  sufficient  ability  to  hold  court, 
but  sometimes  he  was  sadly  wanting  in  dignity,  I  once 
heard  of  his  leaving  the  bench  when  an  argument  to  the  jury 
was  in  progress  and  entertaining  a  crowd  in  the  rear  with 
ludicrous  stories;  also  (but  that  may  be  apocryphal)  that  he 
granted  a  new  trial  in  that  case  on  account  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  court. 

He  once  held  an  entire  term  of  the  Champaign  Circuit 
Court  when  I  lived  there.  Several  of  our  citizens  had  given 
one  Chase  their  promissory  note  in  consideration  of  his 
establishing  a  newspaper ;  he  did  not  fulfill  his  agreement, 
but  did  transfer  the  note  to  an  innocent  holder  before 
maturity.  Several  of  us  young  lawyers  were  employed  to 
make  any  defense  we  could.     There  really  was  no  defense, 
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but  we  tried  to  delay  it  and  get  it  put  over  the  term ;  the 
plaintiff,  on  the  contrary,  pressed  for  judgment,  and  several 
times  during  the  term  we  would  all  range  ourselves  before  the 
bench  and  make  every  objection  and  promise  that  we  could, 
for  delay.  In  this  we  succeeded  up  to  the  very  time  the 
court  should  have  closed,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the 
plaintiff  again  demanded  judgment,  to  which  we  'objected 
strenuously;  Lincoln  therefore  announced  that  he  would  come 
over  at  candle-light  and  take  up  that  case.  He  came  ac- 
cordingly-— it  was  literally  candle-light,  for  we  had  no  other. 
He  took  his  seat  at  the  clerk's  desk,  with  his  back  to  the 
room,  and  called  for  the  papers  in  the  case,  which  were 
brought.  He  examined  them  and  found  no  defense  filed, 
whereupon  he  commenced  to  write  his  order,  when  I  inter- 
posed, saying  that  a  demurrer  had  been  filed ;  but  he  did  not 
stop  writing  the  order,  but  only  changed  it,  and  as  he  wrote 
he  read  it  word  by  word  as  follows,  viz. : 

L.  D.  Chaddon 


vs 


April  Term,  1856. 


T    -n.    -o      '  ^     1     i  If^  Assumpsit. 

J.    i).    JOEASLEY,    et   at.     )  ^ 

Ordered  by  the  Court :  Plea  in  abatement  by  B.  Z. 
Greene,  a  defendant  not  served,  filed  Saturday,  April  24, 
1856,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  be  stricken  from  the  tiles  by  order 
of  Court.  Demurrer  to  declaration,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
overruled.  Defendants,  who  are  served  now,  at  8  o'clock 
p.  M.  of  the  last  day  of  the  term,  ask  to  plead  to  the  merits, 
which  is  denied  by  the  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  offer 
comes  too  late,  and  therefore,  as  by  nil  dicit,  judgment  is  ren- 
dered for  plaintiff. 

Clerk  assess  damages. 

I  then  asked :  "How  can  we  get  this  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  ?"  (Our  knowledge  of  law  was  very  meager  in  those 
days.)  Lincoln,  who  had  been  bored  about  this  case,  re- 
plied:  "You  all  have  been  so  smart  about  this  case  that 
you  can  find  out  for  yourselves  how  to  carry  it  up."  He  then 
adjourned  court  for  the  term. 
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While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  profoundly  versed  in  black 
letter  or  yet  case  law  he  still  effectively  met  the  elite  of  the 
profession,  at  first  in  fourteen,  and  thereafter  in  eight  differ- 
ent counties,  as  well  as  the  several  circuit  riders.  In  his  owj^ 
county  he  was  antagonized  by  Logan,  Stuart,  Edwards,  Baker, 
Lamborn,  Broadwell  and  Hay;  in  Shelby,  he  was  confronted 
by  Anthony  Thornton  and  Samuel  W.  Moulton ;  in  Macon,  by 
Eichard  J.  Oglesby,  Kirby  Benedict,  Brower  Bunn  and  Setli 
Post ;  in  Coles,  by  General  Linder  and  0.  B.  Ficklin ;  in 
Danville,  by  Oliver  L.  Davis,  John  J.  Brown  and  Isaac  P. 
Walker ;  in  Clinton  by  Clifton  H.  Moore  and  Solomon  Lewis ; 
in  Bloomington  by  Gridley,  Judge  Scott,  Wm.  H.  Hannah, 
Amzi  Mc  Williams  and  Wickizer;  in  Mount  Pulaski  by  Samuel 
C.  Parks ;  and  in  Champaign  by  William  D.  Somers ;  while 
generally,  in  the  later  days  on  the  Circuit,  Leonard  Sv/ett 
antagonized  him  in  most  of  the  cases  of  importance  in  all 
courts.  There  were  giants  in  those  days.  These  were  great 
men,  in  fact — three  of  them  were,  at  times,  Supreme  Judges, 
four  of  them  have  been  Congressmen,  three  U.  S.  Senators 
and  one  a  governor.  Two  or  three  of  them  were  among  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  State,  or  any  other  state. 

There  were  several  young  men  of  promise  on  the  Circuit 
in  Lincoln's  time  :  one  of  them,  and  for  whom  Lincoln  pre- 
dicted a  brilliant  career  (as  I  state  elsewhere),  was  Shelby 
M.  Cullom,  who  has  been,  successively,  Congressman,  Gov- 
ernor and  United  States  Senator,  and  his  fame  is  still  grow- 
ing. William  W.  Orme  was  one  of  the  most  promising.young 
lawyers  in  this  State,  when,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  he 
died  of  consumption,  a  brigadier  general,  having  a  most  in- 
teresting family,  and  leaving  a  large  and  lucrative  law  busi- 
ness, and  a  great  local  fame.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  settled  in  Bloomington  early  in  the 
fifties,  and  soon  developed  a  force  of  logic  and  facility  of 
reasoning  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  are  incident  only  to  a  long 
and  varied  experience;  he  Avas  also  one  of  the  most  accurate 
pleaders  on  our  Circuit,  which  is  saying  much,  for  Oliver  L. 
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Davis,  William  H.  Hannah  and  Clifton  H.  Moore  all  had 
great  reputations  in  that  line.  General  Orme  was  a  many- 
sided  man,  and  Colonel  David  Twigg  properly  denominated 
him  as  having  "more  common  sense  than  any  man  he  ever 
knew." 

The  most  promising  orator  on  our  Circuit  of  the  young 
men  was  James  W.  Somers,  of  Urbana.  Of  an  engaging 
person,  debonair  and  suaviter  in  modo,  and  bold  and  trenchant 
in  debate,  he  joined  to  accurate  and  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  current  politics,  an  exuberant  imagination,  which 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  captivating  political  speakers 
in  the  ranks  of  our  young  men.  Originally  designed  for  the 
law,  he  would  have  taken  rank  with  the  foremost  jury  advo- 
cates but  for  an  impairment  of  hearing,  which  led  him  to 
accept  a  position  under  his  friend  Lincoln's  administration ; 
and  he  has  continued  in  the  public  service  constantly  since, 
a  credit  to  himself  and  his  highly  influential  family,  his  legal 
education  peculiarly  fitting  hira  for  his  duties,  which  are  of  a 
high  and  quasi-judicial  character.  The  estimate  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  of  him  appears  in  some  correspondence  which  I 
annex,  and  which  equally  attests  the  great  President's  bon- 
homie and  earnest  sympathy  with  young  men  of  talent  and 
merit  who  came  under  his  notice  and  commended  themselves 
to  his  friendship ;  indeed,  as  for  that  matter,  it  must  be  said 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was 

*    *     *     Too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way. 

The  examples  of  liberal  practice  and  generosity  set  by 
Lincoln  and  Swett,  the  leaders  of  our  bar,  permeated  our 
whole  practice  and  eviscerated  "sharp  practice."  In  this  the 
Judge  heartily  concurred,  and  there  probably  was  no  circuit 
where  the  non-essentials  and  mere  forms  were  so  thoroughly 
discarded.  But  we  did  often  file  pleas  simply  for  delay. 
Davis  said  it  was  all  right,  if  we  charged;  otherwise  it  was 
nefarious. 


JAMES    W.    SOMERS. 
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XI. 
LINCOLN  AS  A  CHKISTIAN. 

"I  have  been  driven  many  times  upon  my  knees  by  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go;  my  own  wisdom, 
and  tliat  of  all  about  me,  seemed  insufficient  for  that  day. " 

— President  Lincoln. 

"God  bless  the  Methodist  Church!  Bless  all  the  Churches,  and 
blessed  be  God  who    *    *    *    giveth  us  the  Churches." 

— President  Lincoln. 

"That  the  Almighty  does  make  use  of  human  agencies,  and  directly 
intervenes  in  human  affairs,  is  one  of  the  plainest  statements  of  the 
Bible.  I  have  had  so  many  evidences  of  this,  so  many  instances  of 
being  ordered  by  some  supernatural  power,  that  I  cannot  doubt  this 
power  is  of  God."  —President  Lincoln. 

"I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God  that  *  *  *  I  would  crown 
the  result  by  a  declaration  of  freedom  to  the  slaves." 

— President  Lincoln. 


Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  fatalist ;  he  believed,  and  often  said, 

that 

"There's  a  divinity  that  shaj^es  our  ends 
Eough-hew  them  how  we  will," 

and,  as  a  corollary  from  this  belief,  that  the  Almighty  con- 
trolled the  affairs  of  man  and  made  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him.  In  all  stages  of  his  administration,  and  before ; 
commencing  with  his  first  public  utterance  after  his  election, 
he  declared  that,  with  God's  help,  he  should  succeed,  and  with- 
out it  he  would  fail.  Likewise,  before  he  was  run  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  made  frequent  references  to  God  in  the  same  spirit 
of  devoutness  and  trust ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  was  honest : 
honest  with  his  father  on  his  dying  bed,  honest  in  what  he 
feared  was  (and  which  proved  to  be),  his  last  affectionate 
farewell  to  his  neighbors,  honest  to  the  many  eminent  bands 
of  clergymen   and  Christian    people    who  visited    him,    and 
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honest  with  his  Cabinet  in  the  most  important  consultation 
it  ever  held,  then  Lincoln,  whether  as  man  or  President,  be- 
lieved in  God  as  the  Euler  of  the  Universe,  in  a  blessed  here- 
after, and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  But  one  of  the  conceded 
and  uncontro verted  facts  of  history  is,  thab  Lincoln  was 
honest,  pre-eminently  and  conspicuously  so ;  that  his  sterling 
quality  was  so  emphasized  and  pronounced  as  to  gain  for  him 
the  prefix  of  "Honest,"  in  like  manner  as  Aristides,  by 
virtue  of  that  sterling  quality,  was  termed  "the  Just;"  and 
this  being  so,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  practically  and  essentially,  though  not  ritualisticallj^,  a 
Christian.  Such  asseverations  as  appear  at  the  caption  here- 
of are  impossible  to  an  atheist,  infidel  or  scoffer.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln believed  himself  to  be  an  instrument  of  God ;  and  that, 
as  God  willed,  so  would  the  contest  be.  He  also  believed  in 
prayer  and  its  efficacy,  and  that  God  willed  the  destruction 
of  slavery  through  his  instrumentality,  and  he  believed  in 
the  Church  of  God  as  an  important  auxiliary. 

By  reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  early  political  and  litsrary 
performances  it  will  appear  that  he  was  more  than  usually 
addicted  to  a  florid  stj'le,  and  to  greatly  exaggerated  figures  of 
speech;  that  the  plain,  direct,  homely,  common  sense 
methods  of  his  later  and  statesmanlike  years  were  wholly 
wanting.  Ehodomontade  was  as  common  in  those  youthful 
productions    as  plain  assertion  was  in  his  maturity  of  life. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  years 
of  his  adolescence,  he  is  credited  with  very  decided  opinions, 
radical  views  and  florid  expressions  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
but  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age  when  I  first  knew  him,  and 
his  views  either  underwent  a  decided  change  or  else  he 
had  grown  reticent  on  that  great  subject.  Certain  it  is 
that  I  never  heard  Lincoln  express  himself  on  the  subject  of 
religion  at  all.  I  recollect  very  well  of  spending  an  entire 
Sabbath  day  alone  with  him  when  he  was  holding  a  term  of 
court  at  Urbana  for  Judge  Davis,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  we 
walked  out  in  the  big  grove  adjacent  to  town,  after  breakfast, 
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and  we  did  not  return  till  three  o'clock.  During  that  time 
we  walked  about,  sat  down  at  intervals,  talked  about  various 
subjects,  including  his  chances  for  the  Presidency,  but  did 
not  mention  religion.  Nevertheless,  on  the  evidences  which 
he  himself  furnished,  I  must  believe,  and  cannot  doubt,  that, 
although  he  was  not  a  formal  or  ritualistic  Christian,  yet 
that  no  man  in  any  age  more  closely  obeyed  the  Divine  pre- 
cepts or  walked  more  closely  to  God  than  he. 

I  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herndon  is 
fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or  in  the  divinity  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  and  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  theory  the 
testimony  of  Judge  Davis,  John  T.  Stuart,  William  H.  Han- 
nah, I.  W.  Keys,  J.  W.  Fell  and  others,  and  the  further  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Nicolay  to  the  effect  that  his  views  underwent 
no  change  at  Washington.  And  Mrs.  Lincoln  says  that  he 
was  not  a  technical  Christian,  though  he  was  religious  Ijy 
nature. 

All  seem  to  concur  that  whereas  he  was  very  extrava- 
gant in  his  heterodox  expressions  in  his  youthful  prime,  he 
grew  more  guarded,  with  advancing  years,  but  in  many  things 
certainly  he  might  claim  kin  with  Christians  and  have  the 
claim  allowed.  And  first  was  his  pre-eminent  Christian 
charity.  In  this  he  was  a  perfect  exemplar — a  model.  Then 
he  had  the  Christian  virtues  of  patience,  fortitude,  humility, 
forgiveness,  respousibihty  to  his  duty,  fidelity  to  a  trust,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  he  had,  essentially,  a  spirit  of  prayer.  This 
is  attested  in  hundreds  of  conversations  and  speeches,  and  in 
a  way  that  shows  sincerity  and  a  desire  for  practical  utihty. 
He  was  en  rajjport  with  God  constantly,  and  ever  seeking,  as 
he  told  the  Chicago  clergymen,  "to  ascertain  God's  will.  In  the 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  he  thus  mentally  expressed 
himself  a  believer  by  his  conduct : 

"Fatlier,  I  stretch  my  hands  to  Thee — 

No  other  help  I  know, 
If  Thou  withdraw  Thyself  from  me, 

Ah!  whither  shall  I  go?" 
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My  good  friend  Herndon  thinks  he  did  not  helieve  in  a 
personal  God ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  believed  in  a  prayer- 
hearing  and  a  prayer-answering  God,  and  he  certainly  did 
believe  in  such  a  God — in  a  God  of  battles — in  an  omnipo- 
tent and  over-ruling  Providence,  and  the  form,  substance, 
spirit,  or  essence  of  God !  What  He  is,  how  and  where  He 
dwells,  how  He  is  to  be  apprehended,  etc.,  are  questions  of 
minor  import,  and  which  no  one  can  solve.  Mr.  Lincoln  be- 
lieved in  the  Christian's  God,  in  His  superintending  provi- 
dence, in  His  almighty  power,  in  the  utility  and  propriety  in 
making  supplication  to  Him,  in  His  punishment  of  sin  and  in 
the  adjunct  and  auxiliary  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  If  he  did  not,  then  his 
own  words  are  not  true.  He  may  not  have  believed  these 
things  in  his  callow  youth.  He  did  believe  them  in  his  re- 
sponsible manhood. 

In  1851  his  father  died,  and  while  on  his  deathbed  his 
illustrious  son  assured  him  that  God  noted  "the  fall  of  a 
sparrow  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads."  These  state- 
ments were  made  under  the  awful  responsibility  of  a  last 
communication  on  the  shores  of  time,  to  a  dying  man,  and 
that  man  his  father.  He  could  have  gotten  this  belief  from 
nowhere  but  the  Bible,  and  he  must  have  believed  it,  else  he 
would  not  have  misled  or  misguided  his  departing  parent. 
So,  also,  in  the  same  letter,  he  assures  his  father  of  immor- 
tality, and  this,  too,  is  derived  from  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Over  and  over  again  he  refers  to  prayers,  and  his  belief  in 
their  necessity  and  efficacy.  Over  and  over  again  he  refers 
to  himself  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  over- 
ruling and  omnipotent  Providence,  who  controls  all  things 
and  directs  all. 

He  says  in  effect :  "God  assisted  Washington,  if  He  also 
assists  me  I  shall  succeed ;  if  he  declines  to  assist  me  I  shall 
fail.  Now,  of  course,  we  desire  to  succeed ;  therefore,  let  us 
all  pray  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  may  not  forsake  us  now," 
and  he  commended  his  neighbors  to  God,  and  asked  them  to 
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invoke  His  wisdom  and  gaidauce  for  liim,  with  sincerity  and 
faith, 

"We  sadly  know  that  too  many  Christians  pray  perfunc- 
torily, simply  to  pray — to  observe  the  Christian  habit  and 
fashion;  but  Lincoln  did  not  pray  as  a  form,  or  as  an  end. 
His  prayers  were  for  a  utilitarian  purpose  and  object — to  ob- 
tain help  in  time  of  dire  need.  He  says:  "I  have  been  driven 
many  times  upon  my  knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go  ;  my  own  wisdom  and  that  of  all 
about  me  seemed  insufficient  for  that  day."  He  acted 
throughout  on  the  theory  that 

"Prayer  is  appointed  to  convey 
The  blessings  God  designs  to  give." 

He  was  not  a  formal  or  a  professed  Christian.  As  I  have 
shown  elsewhere,  he  condemned  all  trappings,  forms,  cere- 
monies, integuments,  preludes  and  interludes,  and  drove 
right  straight  to  the  essence  and  marrow  of  a  subject.  His 
prayers  were  not  as  hypocrites'  are,  "in  the  synogogues  and 
in  the  corners  of  the  streets  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men," 
nor  did  ho  "use  vain  repetitions  as  the  heathen"  did,  but  he 
entered  into  his  closet  and  when  he  had  shut  the  door  prayed 
to  his  Father  in  secret. 


Gen.  James  F.  Eusling  was  a  Union  officer  of  high 
character  m  our  army,  and  his  word  is  wholly  reliable.  He 
narrates  the  following  conversation  as  having  occurred  on 
Sunday,  July  5,  1863,  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  General 
Sickles,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  had  his  leg  amputated, 
after  it  was  shattered  at  Gettysburg  on  the  second  day  of  the 
battle. 

It  seems  a  little  remarkable  that  he  should  Unbosom 
himself  so  completely,  but,  with  all  his  secretiveness,  there 
were  occasions  when  he  talked  freely  and  unreservedly,  and 
the  sentiments  here  expressed  have  been  corroborated  fre- 
quently. No  fact  is  better  known  to  his  intimate  friends 
than  that  he  professed  to  ask  the  help  of  the  Almighty  in  a 
direct,  manly   way.     He   told   Governor   Stanly,    of   North 
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Carolina,  that  he  had  asked  God  to  not  force  him  to  issue  a 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  hut  that  God  would  not  hear 
that  prayer :  and  he  told  his  Cabinet  that  he  had  promised 
God  to  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  and  in  the 
incident  now  given  he  simply  was  more  diffuse  and  unre- 
served than  on  those  occasions,  bvit  the  example  is  substan- 
tially the  same.  And  it  not  only  reveals  his  habit  of  prayer, 
but — what  is  equally  impressive — it  exhibits,  in  an  affecting 
manner,  his  simple,  child-like  faith.  He  approached  his 
country's  God  as  artlessly,  confidingly  and  confidently  as  a 
child  approaches  its  earthly  father. 

But  read  the  article.     It  is  full  of  interest : 

"Well,  Mr.  President,"  said  General  Sickles,  "I  beg 
pardon,  but  what  did  j^ou  think  about  Gettysburg?  What 
was  your  opinion  of  things  while  we  were  campaigning  and 
fighting  up  there  in  Pennsylvania  ?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  didn't  think  much  about 
it.     I  was  not  much  concerned  about  you  !" 

"You  were  not !"  rejoined  Sickles,  as  if  amazed.  "Why, 
we  heard  that  you  Washington  folks  were  a  good  deal  excited, 
and  you  certainly  had  good  cause  to  be.  For  it  was  'nip  and 
tuck'  with  us  up  there  a  good  deal  of  the  time  !" 

"Yes,  I  know  that.  And  I  suppose  some  of  us  were  a 
little  'rattled.'  Indeed,  some  of  the  Cabinet  talked  of  Wash- 
ington's being  captured,  and  ordered  a  gunboat  or  two  here, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  some  Government  archives 
abroad,  and  wanted  me  to  go,  too,  but  1  refused.  Stanton 
and  Welles,  I  believe,  were  both  'stampeded'  somewhat,  and 
Seward,  I  reckon,  too.  But  I  said :  'No,  gentlemen,  we  are 
all  right,  and  are  going  to  win  at  Gettysburg,'  and  we  did, 
right  handsomely.  No,  General  Sickles,  I  had  no  fears  of 
Gettysburg!" 

"Why  not,  Mr.  President?  How  was  that?  Pretty 
much  everybody  down  here,  we  heard,  was  more  or  less 
panicky." 

"Yes,  I  expect,  and  a  good  many  more  than  will  own  up 
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now.  But  actually,  General  Sickles,  I  had  no  fears  of 
Gettysburg,  and  if  you  really  want  to  know  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Of  course,  I  don't  want  you  and  Colonel  Eusling  here 
to  say  anything  about  this — at  least  not  now.  People  might 
laugh  if  it  got  out,  you  know.  But  the  fact  is,  in  the  stress 
and  pinch  of  the  campaign  there,  I  went  to  my  room,  and 
got  down  on  my  knees,  and  prayed  Almighty  God  for  victory 
at  Gettysburg.  I  told  Him  that  this  was  His  country,  and 
the  war  was  His  war,  but  that  we  really  couldn't  stand 
another  Fredericksburg  or  Chancellorsville.  And  then  and 
there  I  made  a  solemn  vow  with  my  Maker  that  if  He  would 
stand  by  you  boys  at  Gettysburg  I  would  stand  by  Him. 

"And  He  did,  and  I  will !  And  after  this,  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  a  sweet  comfort  crept  into  my  soul,  that  God  Almighty 
had  taken  the  whole  thiug  into  His  own  hands, and  we  were 
bound  to  win  at  Gettysburg !  No,  General  Sickles,  I  had 
no  fears  of  Gettysburg,  and  that  is  the  why ! " 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  all  this  with  great  solemnity  and  im- 
pressiveness,  almost  as  Moses  might  have  spoken  when  first 
down  from  Sinai :  and  when  he  had  concluded  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  talk  that  nobody  seemed  disposed  to  break.  We 
were  all  busy  with  our  thoughts,  and  the  President  especially 
appeared  to  be  communing  with  the  Infinite  One  again.  The 
first  to  speak  was  General  Sickles,  who,  between  the  puffs  of 
his  excellent  cigar,  presently  resumed,  as  follows  : 

"Well,  Mr.  President,  what  are  you  thinking  about 
Vicksburg  nowadays  ?  How  are  things  gettting  along  down 
there  now?" 

"Oh,"  answered  Mr.  Lincoln,  very  gravely,  "I  don't 
quite  know.  Grant  is  still  pegging  away  down  there,  and 
making  some  headway,  I  believe.  As  we  used  to  say  out  in 
Illinois,  I  think  he  'will  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn'  before 
he  gets  through.  Some  of  our  folks  think  him  slow  and  want 
me  to  remove  him.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  kind  of  like 
U.  S.  Grant.     He  doesn't  worry  and  bother  me.     He  takes 
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what  troops  we  can  safely  give  him,  considering  our  big  job 
all  around — and  we  have  a  pretty  big  job  in  this  war — and 
does  the  best  he  can  with  what  he  has  got,  and  doesn't 
grumble  and  scold  all  the  while.  Yes,  I  confess,  I  like  Gen- 
eral Grant — 'Uncle  Sam  Grant !'  "  (dwelling  humorously  and 
lovingly  on  this  name).  "There  is  a  great  deal  to  him,  first 
and  last.  And,,  heaven  helping  me,  unless  something  hap- 
pens more  than  I  see  now,  I  mean  to  stand  by  Grant  a  good 
while  yet." 

"So,  then,  you  have  no  fears  about  Vicksburg  either, 
Mr.  President?"  added  General  Sickles, 

"Well,  no ;  I  can't  say  that  I  have, "replied  Mr.  Lincoln, 
very  soberly;  "the  fact  is — but  don't  say  anything  about  this 
either  just  now — I  have  been  praying  to  Almighty  God  for 
Vicksburg  also.  I  have  wrestled  with  Him,  and  told  Him 
how  much  we  need  the  Mississippi,  and  how  it  ought  to  flow 
unvexed  to  the  sea,  and  how  that  great  valley  ought  to  be 
forever  free,  and  I  reckon  He  understands  the  whole  business 
down  there  'from  A  to  Izzard.'  I  have  done  the  very  best 
I  could  to  help  General  Grant  along,  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
generals,  though  some  of  them  don't  think  so,  and  now  it  is 
kind  of  borne  in  on  me  that  somehow  or  other  we  are  going 
to  win  at  Vickburg,  too.  I  can't  tell  how  soon.  But  I  believe 
we  will.  For  this  will  save  the  Mississippi  and  cut  the  Con- 
federacy in  twain,  and  be  in  line  with  God's  laws  besides. 
And  if  Grant  only  does  this  thing  down  there — I  don't  care 
much  how,  so  he  does  it  right — why  Grant  is  my  man  and  I 
am  his  the  rest  of  this  war ! " 

Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  then  know  that  Vicksburg 
had  already  fallen,  on  July  4,  and  that  a  United  States  gun- 
boat was  then  speeding  its  way  up  the  Mississippi  to  Cairo 
with  the  news  that  was  soon  to  thrill  the  country  and  the 
civilized  world  through  and  through.  Gettysburg  and  Vicks- 
burg !  Our  great  twin  Union  victories !  "What  were  they 
not  to  us  in  that  fateful  summer  of  1863?  And  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  American  Republic  had  both  gone  the 
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other  way  ?  Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Abraham 
Lincoln's  faith  and  prayers  saved  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg. 
But  they  certainly  did  not  do  us  any  harm.  And  to  him  his 
confidence  in  victory  there,  because  of  these,  was  a  comfort- 
ing and  abiding  reality,  most  beautiful  to  behold  on  that 
memorable  July  5,  1863. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  I  made  full  notes  of 
this  conversation  shortly  afterward,  and  have  often  repeated 
it  since  in  private  circles,  and  now  give  it  here  as  literally  as 
possible — much  of  it  ipsissima  verba.  The  talk  afterward 
took  a  wide  range,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  said  nothing  conflicting 
with  the  above,  and  left  the  profound  impression  upon  both 
General  Sickles  and  myself  that  in  these  two  great  national 
emergencies  he  walked  and  talked  with  Jehovah — or  at  least 
believed  he  did.  Did  he  not  take  like  counsel  on  other  occa- 
sions, as  before  Antietam,  and  Chattanooga,  and  Appo- 
mattox? For  whatever  he  may  have  been  in  earlier  years 
and  under  narrower  conditions,  it  seems  certain  that  our 
great  conflict  as  it  proceeded,  involving  a  whole  con- 
tinent and  a  vast  people,  with  world-wide  and  time-long  re- 
sults, sobered  and  steadied  him,  and  anchored  him  on  God  as 
the  Superior  Euler  of  Nations,  as  a  like  experience  sobered 
and  anchored  William  of  Orange,  and  Cromwell,  and  Wash- 
ington ;  and  in  the  end  Abraham  Lincoln  became  a  ruler 
worthy  to  rank  even  with  these. 


I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  abhorred  all 
preliminary  and  non-essential  matters  in  his  every-day  life. 
Could  he  have  had  his  way  he  would  have  abolished  formal 
and  written  pleadings  in  law  practice,  and  brought  matters 
before  the  court,  ore  tenus.  Li  his  great  office  he  frequently 
wrote  matters  of  great  import  on  the  back  of  a  business  card, 
or  even  sent  "word  of  mouth"  by  those  he  could  trust. 
This  spirit  of  simplicity  he  carried  into  his  religion ;  he  ap- 
preciated its  essential  spirit ;   he  rejected  its  forms  and  cere- 
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monies ;  he  approached  God  directly  and  iu  his  own  way ;  he 
prayed  to  him  alone  and  in  secret;  he  rejected  all  vicarious 
offerings  or  intervention.  He  believed  the  Church  to  be  a 
proper  agency  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  as  his  methods 
of  thought  and  reasoning  were  unique  and  siii  generis,  he  did 
not  affiliate  with  it ;  in  fact,  did  not  need  to,  and  no  want  of 
respect  was  to  be  implied  from  this  non-adherence ;  in  all 
matters  he  was  a  solitary  man, 

"Alone  lie  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent." 
He  felt  himself  commissioned  by  God  to  achieve  mighty 
results ;  he  felt  the  direct  presence  of  God  ;  the  spirit  of  the 
Most  High  entered  into  his  counsels ;  he  interfered  between 
sentences  of  death  and  the  victims ;  he  made  specific  promis- 
es to  God ;  his  religion  had  an  utility  as  well  as  an  enthus- 
iasm ;  he  believed  that  God  ruled  the  universe  through  the 
media  of  agents,  and  that  he  was  the  agent  to  save  the  na- 
tion and  to  abolish  slavery.  Mr.  Herndon  says  that  "no 
man  had  a  stronger  or  firmer  faith  in  Providence — God — 
than  Mr.  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hannah,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Blooming- 
ton,  who,  strange  to  say,  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning 
in  his  own  house,  says  that  "Lincoln  was  as  j^ractical  in  his 
religion  as  in  all  else,  and  that  he  believed  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  discarded  all  special 
providences  and  believed  that  the  universe  is  governed  by 
one  uniform,  unbroken,  primordial  law."  But  those  writers 
who  own  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  faith,  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  are  certainly  laboring  under  a  great  error. 
He  certainly  had  faith  that  the  God  of  battles  was  present  in 
our  conflicts,  and  that  His  almighty  arm  sustained  him  in 
his  trying  station.  He  had  faith  when  all  else  was  dark  that 
the  cause  of  the  Union  would  ultimately  prevail;  he  pre- 
served his  equanimity  in  current  disaster  because  he  had 
faith  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  God  !  He  knew  that  slavery 
was  wrong  and  that  God  designed  its  overthrow.     When  ex- 
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citement  animated  all  minds,  and  turmoil  reigned  supreme, 
Lincoln  bad  trust  and  faith,  and 

"  Stood  still  and  saw  the  salvation  of  God." 

He,  perhaps,  had  not  the  enthusiasm,  but  be  bad  the 
substantial  fruits  of  religion. 

In  1851  be  sent  this  devout  and  beautiful  message  to 
bis  father,  Avbile  on  bis  death-bed  :  *  *  "Tell  him  to  re- 
member to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and  good  and 
merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  ex- 
tremity. He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  and  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  heads,  and  he  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who 
puts  bis  trust  in  Him :  say  to  him  that  if  it  be  bis  lot  to  go 
now,  be  will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  loved  ones 
gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of 
God,  hope,  ere  long,  to  join  them." 


At  bis  farewell  speech  in  Springfield  he  said  :  "Unless 
the  great  God  who  assisted  Washington  shall  be  Avith  me  and 
aid  me  I  must  fail ;  but  if  the  same  omniscient  mind  and 
almighty  arm  that  directed  and  protected  him  shall  guide 
and  support  me,  I  shall  not  fail — I  shall  succeed.  Let  us 
all  pray  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  may  not  forsake  us  now. 
To  Him  I  commend  you  all.  Permit  me  to  ask  that  with 
equal  sincerity  and  faith  you  will  invoke  his  wisdom  and 
guidance  for  me." 


What  form  of  expression  could  more  clearly  show  his 
absolute  and  unlimited  faith  in  the  Deity  than  bis  second 
Inaugural  address  ? 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  his  close  communion  with — 
implicit  belief  in — and  absolute  reliance  upon,  his  Creator, 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  our  history,  in  view  of  this  well  au- 
thenticated declaration :  "I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God, 
that  if  General  Lee  was  driven  back  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
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would  crown  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the 
slaves!" 


Surely,  a  man  who  is  so  humble  before — dependent 
upon — and  reverent  toward,  the  Creator,  and  who  enfran- 
chised the  entire  civilized  Ethiopian  race,  and  their  descend- 
ants forever,  should  be  suffered  to  gain  Heaven  through  the 
gate  of  martyrdom,  even  though  he  never  was  formally  bap- 
tized— or  rehearsed  any  ritual — or  was  familiar  with  the 
creed ! 

The  very  cast  and  structure  of  his  mind  forbade  his  ac- 
cejiting  any  second-hand  interpretations  of  God's  will;  in 
matters  of  religion,  as  in  all  else,  he  did  his  own  reasoning 
and  deduced  his  own  conclusions.  He  condemned  all  cant, 
hypocrisy  and  forms :  he  sought  to  ascertain  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  when  ascertained,  he  did  it. 

To  the  band  of  eminent  clergymen,  who  seemed  to  be 
assured  that  it  was  God's  will  that  the  slaves  should  be  set 
free,  he  said :  "I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to  say 
that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  His  will  to  others 
on  a  point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  He 
would  reveal  it  directly  to  me,  for,  unless  I  am  more  deceived 
in  myself  than  I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know 
the  will  of  Providence  in  this  matter.  And  if  I  can  learn 
what  it  is  I  will  do  it.  These  are  not,  however,  the  days  of 
miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  I  am  not  to  ex- 
pect a  direct  revelation.  I  must  study  the  plain,  physical 
facts  of  the  case ;  ascertain  what  is  possible,  and  learn  what 
appears  to  be  just  and  right." 

Again  he  said :  "I   do  not  consider  that  I  have  ever  ac- 
complished anything  without  God,  and  if  it  be  His  will  that 
I  must  die  by  the  hand  of  an   assassin,  I  must  be  resigned. 
I  must  do  my  duty  as  I  see  it  and  leave  the  rest  with  God." 
That  he  believed  in  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  in  the  sacred 
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Scriptures,  is  as  clear  as  anj'  other  fact  of  his  life,  as  thus 
appears,  viz. :  "In  regard  to  the  great  Book,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  it  is  the  best  gift  which  God  has  ever  given  to  man. 
All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  communicated 
to  us  through  this  Book.  But  for  that  Book,  we  could  not 
know  right  from  wrong.  All  those  things  desirable  to  man 
are  contained  in  it,  I  return  you  thanks  for  this  very  ele- 
gant copy  of  this  great  Book  of  God  which  you  present." 

That  he  believed  in  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  equally  clear;  he  said:  "God  bless  the  Methodist 
Church ;  bless  all  the  churches,  and  blessed  be  God  who,  in 
this  our  great  trial,  glveth  us  the  churches." 

His  general  order  of  Nov.  16tli,  1862,  is  in  the  same 
vein.  It  runs  thus:  "The  importance  for  man  and  beast  of 
the  prescribed  weekly  rest ;  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian 
soldiers  and  sailors ;  a  becoming  deference  to  the  best  senti- 
ments of  a  Christian  people,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  Divine 
will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  army  and  navy  be  re- 
duced to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity." 

As  a  great  many  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  Lincoln's  religion,  or  lack  of  it,  the  above  obser- 
vations made  by  himself  are  sufficient  to  exclude  all  doubts 
about  his  inhere  at  faith. 

At  one  time  he  said:  "I  have  bpen  driven  many  times 
upon  my  knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go ;  my  own  wisdom  and  that  of  all  about 
me  seemed  insufficient  for  that  day." 

At  another  time  he  said :  "I  should  be  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous block-head  upon  this  footstool  if  I,  for  one  day, 
thought  that  I  could  discharge  the  duties  which  have  come 
upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place  without  the  aid  and 
enlightenment  of  One  who  is  wiser  and  stronger  than  all 
others." 

Again,  he  said :  "I  am  very  sure  that  if  I  do  not  go 
away  from  here  a  wiser  man,  I  shall  go  away  a  better  man, 
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for  having  learned  here  what  a  very  poor  sort  of  a  man  I 
am." 

Yet  again  he  said  to  Newton  Bateman :  "I  know  there 
is  a  God,  and  that  he  hates  injustice  and  slavery.  I  see  the 
storm  coming  and  I  know  that  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  he  has 
a  place  and  work  for  me — and  I  think  he  has — I  believe  I 
am  ready.  I  know  I  am  right,  because  1  know  that  liberty 
is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it  and  Christ  is  God.  I  have  told 
them  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and 
Christ  and  reason  say  the  same,  and  they  will  find  it  so. 
Douglas  don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted 
down,  but  God  cares,  and  humanity  cares,  and  1  care,  and 
with  God's  help  I  shall  not  fail.  *  *  It  seems  as  if  God 
had  borne  with  slavery  till  the  very  teachers  of  religion  have 
come  to  defend  it  from  the  Bible,  and  to  claim  for  it  a  Di- 
vine character  and  sanction." 

His  third  inaugural  concludes  thus :  Both  (the  North 
and  the  South)  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same 
God,  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  any  man  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's 
assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other 
men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not  that  we  be  not  judged. 
The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered — that  of  neither 
has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  his  own  purpo- 
ses. "Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences,  for  it  must 
needs  be  that  ofifences  come ;  but  woe  to  the  man  by  whom 
the  offence  eometh."  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American 
slavery  is  one  of  these  offences  which,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through 
His  appointed  time.  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He 
gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe 
due  to  them  by  whom  the  offences  came,  shall  we  discern 
therein,  any  departure  from  those  Divine  attributes  which  the 
believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him? 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.     Yet,  if  God 
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wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bonds- 
men, in  two  hundred  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and 
till  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid 
with  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  still  it  must  be  said,  that  the  judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. 

With  malice  toward  none,  vvith  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  ;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphans ;  to  do  all  that  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and 
with  all  nations. 

And  what  could  be  more  convincing  than  this  clear 
statement  of  his  position,  made  a  while  after  the  loss  of  his 
child :  "I  think  I  can  say  with  sincerity  that  I  hope  I  am  a 
Christian.  I  had  lived  until  my  son  Willie  died  without 
fully  realizing  these  things.  That  blow  overwhelmed  me.  It 
showed  me  my  weakness  as  I  had  never  felt  it  before  and 
*  *  *  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  know  something  of  a 
change  of  heart ;  and  I  will  further  add  that  it  has  been  my 
intention  for  some  time,  at  a  sidtahle  opportunity,  to  make  a 
piiblic  religious  profession."  This  statement  was  made  to  an 
eminent  Christian  lady,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic, 
and  it  shows  conclusively  that  Abraham  Lincoln  ivas  a  Chris- 
tian. 


On  the  Sabbath  succeeding  the  assassination  of  this 
greatest  martyr  of  modern  times,  all  the  Christian  pulpits  of 
Christendom  were  vocal  with  the  passionate  cr}^  of  grief  and 
bereavement,  and  also  with  the  voice  of  panegyric  and 
eulogy  in  honor  of  his  memory.  No  mortal  man  was  ever  so 
well  beloved — so  sincerely  mourned.  Genuine  sorrow  and 
heartfelt  mourning  arose  from  every  hearth-stone,  and 
prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  departed  one  and  for  his  stricken 
widow  and  sons,  welled  up  from  every  human  soul  which  felt 
the  responsibility  of  manhood  or  womanhood. 
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"One  touch  of  pity  makes  the  whole  ■world  akin," 
and  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincohi  struck  a  sympathetic 
chord  which  animated  every  pulpit,  every  altar,  and  every 
heart  in  the  whole  civilized  world;  the  Protestant,  Catholic, 
Greek  and  Mahometan  alike — with  the  same  spirit  of  resig- 
nation to  God's  will,  and  invocations  of  mercy  and  peace  to 
the  loved  and  lost. 

We   here   annex  a  very   able  and   appropriate   sermon 
which  attests  the  spirit  of  the   Christian  church  in  that  sad 
time :  preached  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Eddy,  at  Waukegan,  Illinois : 
"In  the  day  of  adversity  consider." 

It  is  the  day  of  adversity.  A  great  grief  throws  its  shadow 
over  heart  and  hearth  and  home.  There  is  such  a  sorrow  as  this 
land  never  knew  before ;  agony  such  as  never  until  now  wrung  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  In  mansion  and  cottage,  alike,  do  the  people 
bow  themselves. 

We  have  been  through  the  Red  Sea  of  war,  and  across  the 
weary,  desert  marches  of  griefs  and  bereavements,  but  heretofore 
we  have  felt  that  our  leader  was  with  us,  and  believed  that  surely 
as  Moses  was  led  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  so  did  God  lead 
him. 

But  now  that  leader  is  not.  Slain,  slain  by  the  hand  of  the 
assassin,  murdered  beside  his  wife!  The  costliest  blood  has  been 
shed,  the  clearest  eye  is  closed,  the  strongest  arm  is  nerveless — the 
Chief  Magistrate  is  no  more.  "The  mighty  man  cries  bitterly;  the 
day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of 
wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess,  a  day 
of  clouds  and  thick  darkness." 

It  is  no  mere  official  mourning  which  hangs  its  sad  drapery 
everywhere.  It  is  not  alone  that  a  President  of  the  Republic  is,  for 
the  first  time,  assassinated.  No ;  there  is  the  tender  grief  that  char- 
acterizes the  bereavement  of  a  loved  friend,  which  shows  there  was 
something  in  this  man  which  grappled  him  to  men's  hearts  as  with 
hooks  of  steel. 

But  mourning  the  death  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  it  becomes 
us  to  review  the  elements  of  his  career  as  a  ruler,  which  have  so 
endeared  Hm  to  loyal  hearts. 

If  I  were  to  sketch  the  model  statesman,  I  would  say  he  must 
have  mental  breadth  and  clearness,  incorruptible  integrity,  strength 
of  will,  tireless  patience,  humanity  preserved  from  demoralizing 
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weakness  by  conscientious  reverence  for  law,  ardent  love  of  coun- 
try, and,  regulating  all,  a  commanding  sense  of  responsibility  to 
God,  the  Judge  of  all.  These,  though  wrapped  in  seeming  rustic 
garb,  were  found  iu  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  had  mental  breadth 
and  clearness.  In  spite  of  a  defective  early  education,  he  became 
a  self-taught  thinker,  and  later  in  life  he  read  widely  and  meditated 
profoundly,  until  he  acquired  a  thorough  mental  discipline.  He 
possessed  the  power  to  comprehend  a  subject  at  once  iu  the  aggre- 
gate and  in  its  details.  His  eye  swept  a  wide  horizon  and  descried 
clearly  all  within  its  circumference.  He  was  a  keen  logician, 
whose  apt  manner  of  "  putting  things"  made  him  more  than  a 
match  for  practiced  diplomatists  and  wily  marplots.  There  were 
men  of  might  about  his  council-board,  scholars  and  statesmen, 
but  none  rose  to  his  altitude,  much  less  was  either  his  master. 

That  very  facetiousness  sometimes  criticised,  kept  him  from 
becoming  morbid,  and  gave  healthfulness  to  his  opinions,  free  alike 
from  fever  and  paralysis.  That  his  was  incorruptible  integrity,  no 
man  dare  question.  He  was  not  merely  above  reproach,  but 
eminently  above  suspicion.  Purity  is  receptive.  "  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  is  as  profound  in  philosophy 
as  comprehensive  in  theology.  Purity  in  the  realm  of  moral  decis- 
ion and  motive,  is  a  skylight  to  the  soul,  through  which  truth 
comes  direct.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  so  pure  in  motive  and  pur- 
pose, looked  so  intensely  after  the  right  that  he  might  pursue  it, 
that  he  saw  clearly  where  many  walked  in  mist. 

Without  developing  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  statesman 
analytically,  let  us  see  how  they  were  manifest  in  his  administra- 
tion. 

It  began  amid  the  rockings  of  rebellion.  A  servile  predeces- 
sor, deplorably  weak,  if  not  criminal,  had  permitted  treason  to  be 
freely  mouthed  in  the  national  capitol,  treasonable  action  to  be 
taken  by  State  authorities,  and  armed  treason  to  resist  and  defy 
federal  authority,  and  environ  with  bristling  works  the  forts  and 
flag  of  the  Union.  At  such  a  juncture,  Mr.  Lincoln,  then  barely 
escaping  assassination,  was  inaugurated.  As  was  right,  he  made  all 
proper  efforts  for  conciliation,  tendered  the  olive-branch,  proposed 
such  changes  of  existing  laws,  and  even  of  the  Constitution,  as 
should  secure  Southern  rights  from  the  adverse  legislation  of  a 
sectional  majority.  All  was  refused,  and  traitors  said,  "  We  will 
not  live  with  you.  Though  you  sign  a  blank  sheet  and  leave  us  to 
fill  it  with  our  own  conditions,  we  will  not  abide  with  you." 

Refusing  peace,  war  was  commenced,  not  by  the  President,  but 
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by  secessionists.  War  has  been  waged  on  a  scale  of  astounding  vast- 
ness  for  four  years,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  falls  as  the  day  of  victory 
dawns. 

His  claim  to  the  character  of  a  great  statesman  is  to  be  esti- 
mated in  view  of  the  fiery  ordeal  which  tried  him,  and  not  by  the 
gauge  of  peaceful  days.  In  addition  to  the  most  powerful  armed 
rebellion  ever  organized,  he  was  confronted  by  a  skillful,  able,  per- 
sistent, well  compacted  partisan  opposition.  He  was  to  harmonize 
sectional  feelings  as  antagonistic  as  Massachusetts  and  Kentucky, 
and  to  rally  to  one  flag  generals  as  widely  apart  in  sentiment  and 
policy  as  Phelps  and  Fitz  John  Porter.  That  under  such  diiE- 
culties  he  sometimes  erred  in  judgment  and  occasionally  failed  in 
execution,  is  not  strange,  for  he  was  a  man,  but  that  he  erred  so 
seldom,  and  that  he  so  admirably  retrieved  his  mistakes,  shows 
that  he  was  more  by  far  than  an  ordinary  man;  more  by  far  than 
an  average  statesman.  Standing  where  we  do  to-day,  we  feel  that 
he  was  divinely  appointed  for  the  crisis;  that  he  was  chosen  to  be 
the  Moses  of  our  pilgrimage,  albeit,  he  was  to  die  at  Pisgah  and  be 
buried  against  Beth-Peor,  while  a  Joshua  should  be  commissioned 
to  lead  us  into  the  laud  of  i^romise. 

In  studying  the  administration  of  the?e  four  eventful  years,  it 
seems  to  me  there  were  four  grand  landmarks  of  principle  govern- 
ing him,  ever  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  President,  by  which  he 
steadily  made  his  way. 

I.    The  Union  is  Incapable  of  Division. 

In  his  first  Inaugural  he  said:  "I  hold  that  in  contemplation 
of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these  States 
is  perpetual."  In  his  reply  to  Fernando  Wood,  then  Mayor  of  New 
York,  he  said,  "  There  is  nothing  that  could  ever  bring  me  will- 
ingly to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the  Union."  By  this  rule  he 
walked.  The  Union  was  one  for  all  time,  and  there  was  no  author- 
ity for  its  division  lodged  anywhere.  He  would  use  no  force,  would 
exercise  no  authority  not  needed  for  this  purpose.  But  what  force 
ivas  needed,  whetr.er  moral  or  physical,  should  be  employed. 
Hence  the  call  for  troops.  Hence  the  marching  armies  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  at  the  gates  of  Vicksburg, 
Charleston  and  Richmond.  Hence  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  the  seizure  and  occasional  imprisonment  of  treason-shriek- 
ers  and  sympathizers,  for  which  he  has  been  denounced  as  a  tyrant 
by  journals,  which,  slandering  him  while  living,  have  the  effrontery 
to  put  on  the  semblance  of  grief  and  throw  lying  emblems  of 
mourning    to   the  wind!     For  the  exercise  of  that  authority,   he 
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went  for  trial  to  the  American  jieople,  and  they  triumphantly  sus- 
tained him. 

II.  The  second  grand  regulating  idea  of  his  administration 
may  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words:  "Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple, BY  THE  People,  fob  the  People."  He  conceded  the  people  to 
he  the  Oovernment.  Their  will  was  above  the  opinion  of  secre- 
taries and  generals.  He  recognized  their  right  to  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  administration.  Their  majesty  was  ever  before  him  as  an 
actual  presence.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1861,  he  said,  in  In- 
dianapolis, "  Of  the  people  when  they  rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the 
XTnion  and  the  liberties  of  their  country,  it  may  be  said,  '  The  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  them,'  "  and  again,  "  I  appeal  to 
you  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  with  you,  and  not  with  poli- 
ticians, not  with  the  President,  not  with  office-seekers,  but  ivith 
you  rests  the  question.  Shall  the  Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of 
this  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest  generation?"  Again,  on 
that  memorable  journey  to  Washington,  he  said,  "  It  is  with  you, 
the  people,  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution." "  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  true  heart  to  the  work.  For  the 
ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme  Being  who  has 
never  forsaken  this  favored  land,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
this  great  and  intelligent  people."  In  his  first  Inaugural  he  said: 
"  This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  in- 
habit it."  "  The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from 
the  people."  "  Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  any  equal 
hope  in  the  world?" 

These  sentences  were  utterances  of  a  faith  within  him.  In 
the  people  he  had  faith.  He  saw  them  only  lower  than  the  King 
of  kings,  and  they  were  to  be  trusted  and  obeyed. 

Yet  this  man  who  thus  trusted  and  honored  the  people,  who 
so  reverenced  their  authority,  and  bowed  before- their  majesty,  has 
been  called  "tyrant,"  "usurper,"  by  men  who  now  would  make  the 
world  forget  their  infamy  by  putting  on  badges  of  woe,  and  who 
seek  to  wash  out  the  record  of  their  slander  by  such  tears  as  croco- 
diles shed!    Out  upon  the  miserable  dissemblers! 

When  the  people  had  spoken,  he  bowed  to  their  mandate. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  anticipate  their  decision,  he  did  so, 
calmly  trusting  their  integrity  and  intelligence.  He  considered 
their  wishes  in  the  constitution  of  his  cabinet,  in  the  choice  of 
miUtary  commanders,  in  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  measures  he  re- 
commended to  Congress. 

The  people  proved  worthy  the  trust.  They  promptly  took 
every  loan  asked  for  the  relief  of  the  treasury  and  sustained  the 
national  credit.  They  answered  all  his  calls  for  men.  They 
sprang  into  the  ranks,  shouting 

"We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham." 

They  cheerfully  laid  down  life  at  his  word.  So  far  from  this  con- 
flict proving  a  republic  unfit  to  make  war,  or  that  for  its  prose- 
cution there  must  be  intensely  centralized  authority,  it  has 
demonstrated  that  a  democracy  trusted,  is  mightier  than  a  dictator- 
ship. 

III.  His  third  towering  landmark  was  the  right  of  all  men 
TO  FREEDOM.  And  here  with  his  practical  sense  and  acute  vision  he 
rose  to  a  higher,  and  I  think  a  healthier,  elevation  than  that  of 
many  heroic  anti-slavery  leaders.  They  ivere  anti-slavery.  Their 
lives  were  spent  in  attack.  They  sought  to  destroy  a  system; 
they  told  its  wrongs  and  categoried  its  iniquities. 

He  knew  that  light,  let  in,  will  cast  out  darkness,  and  that 
kindled  warmth  will  drive  out  cold.  He  knew  that  freedom  was 
better  than  slavery,  and  that  when  men  see  that  it  is  so,  they  will 
decree  freedom  instead  of  slavery.  He  therefore  entered  the  lists 
FOR  FREEDOM  He  spoke  of  its  inestimable  blessings,  and  then  un- 
rolling the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence  claimed  that, 
with  all  its  dignity  and  all  its  endowments,  liberty  is  the  birth- 
right of  ALL  MEN.  He  taught  the  American  people  that  the  in- 
alienable right  of  all  men  to  liberty  was  the  first  utterance  of  the 
young  Republic,  and  that  her  voice  must  be  stifled  so  long  as 
slavery  lives.  In  his  Ottawa  speech  he  said :  "  Henry  Clay — my 
beau-ideal  of  a  statesman — the  man  for  whom  I  fought  all  my  hum- 
ble life,  once  said  of  a  class  of  men  who  would  repress  all  tenden- 
cies to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  that  they  must,  if  they 
would  do  this,  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence  and  muzzle 
the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return;  they  must 
blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us,  they  must  penetrate  the  hu- 
man soul  and  eradicate  there  the  love  of  liberty,  and  then,  smd  not 
till  then,  could  they  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  country." 

He  laid  his  spear  in  rest  and  went  forth  with  armor  on,  the 
champion  of  freedom.  He  claimed  she  should  walk  the  world 
everywhere,  untrammeled  and  free  to  bless  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest.     It  was  not  right  and  never  could  be  made  right,  to 
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forbid  working  lawfully  that  all  men  might  be  free.  Slavery  de- 
based— freedom  lifted  up.  Slavery  corrupted,  freedom  purified. 
Freedom  might  be  abused,  but  slavery  was  itself  a  colossal 
abuSe . 

He  was  no  dreaming  visionary,  but  stated  with  commanding 
clearness  the  doctrine  of  equality  before  the  law,  or  political 
equality,  distinguishing  it  from  social  equality.  In  old  ludepend- ' 
ence  Hall,  in  1861,  he  said  of  the  Colonies:  "  I  have  often  enquired 
of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this  con- 
federacy so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  lalid,  but  the  sentiment 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  I  hope  to  the  world  for  all 
future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the 
weight  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men."  He  held 
that  instrument  to  teach  that  "nothing  stamped  with  the  Divine 
image  and  likeness  was  sent  into  the  world  to  be  trodden  on,  de- 
graded and  imbruted  by  its  fellows." 

We  search  vainly  for  a  clearer  and  terser  statement  of  the  true 
theory  of  equality  than  he  gave  last  autumn  in  an  address  to  a 
Western  regiment.  "  We  have,  as  all  will  agree,  a  free  govern- 
ment, where  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  2vith  every  other 
ma7i."  Has  aright  to  be!  Take  the  fetters  from  his  limbs,  take 
the  load  of  disability  from  his  shoulders,  give  him  room  in  the 
arena,  and  then  if  he  cannot  succeed  with  others,  the  failure  is  his. 
But  he  has  the  right  to  tky.  You  have  no  right  to  forbid  the  trial. 
If  he  will  try  for  wealth,  fame,  political  position,  he  has  the  right. 
Let  him  exercise  it  and  enjoy  what  he  lawfully  wins. 

With  such  views  he  came  to  the  presidency.  Here  he  was  an 
executive  officer,  bound  by  the  Constitution,  and  charged  with  its 
maintenance  and  defense.  He  was  to  take  the  nation  as  the  peo- 
ple placed  it  in  his  hands,  rule  it  under  the  Constitution  and  sur- 
render it  unbroken  to  his  successor.  Accordingly  he  made  to  the 
Southern  States  all  conceivable  propositions  for  peace.  Slavery 
should  be  left  without  federal  interference.  They  madly  rejected 
all.  War  came.  He  saw  at  the  outset  that  slavery  was  our  bane. 
It  confronted  each  regiment,  perplexed  each  commander.  It  was 
the  Southern  commissariat,  dug  Southern  trenches  and  piled 
Southern  breast-works. 

But  certain  Border  States  maintained  a  quasi  loyalty  and 
clung  to  slavery.  They  were  in  sympathy  with  rebellion,  but  wore 
the  semblance  of  allegiance  and  with  consequential  airs  assumed 
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to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Presideut.  He  was  greatly  embarrassed. 
He  made  them  every  kind  and  conciliatory  offer,  but  all  was  refused. 
Slavery  on  the  gulf  and  on  the  border,  in  Charleston  and  in  Louis- 
ville, was  the  same  intolerant,  incurable  enemy  of  the  Union.  He 
struck  it  at  last.  The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  came,  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  the  recommendation  that  the  Constitution  be 
so  amended  as  forever  to  render  slavery  impossible  in  State  or 
Territory.  For  these  acts  he  was  arraigned  before  the  American 
people  on  the  8th  of  last  November,  and  received  their  emphatic 
approval. 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  the  President  gave 
an  exposition  of  his  policy  so  transparent,  that  I  reproduce  it  in 
this  place.     It  is  his  sufficient  explanation  and  vindication. 

"  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,    ) 
"April  4,  1864.  ^ 

A.  G.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

"3fy  Dear  Sir: — You  ask  me  to  put  in  Avriting  the  substance  of 
what  I  verbally  stated  the  other  day,  in  your  presence,  to  Governor 
Bramlette  and  Senator  Dixon.    It  was  about  as  follows : 

"I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong  nothing  is 
wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel:  and  yet 
I  have  never  understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an 
unrestricted  right  to  act  oificially  on  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was 
in  the  oath  I  took  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  could  not 
take  the  office  withoixt  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  in  my  view  that  I 
might  take  the  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the 
power.  I  understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  civil  administration  this 
oath  everi  forbade  me  to  practically  indulge  my  primary  abstract  judg- 
ment on  the  moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  declared  this 
many  times  and  in  many  ways;  and  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have 
done  no  official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and 
feeling  on  slavery.  I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  to  the  best  of  my  ability  imposed  upon  me 
the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every  indispensable  means,  that  govern- 
ment, that  nation,  of  which  that  Constitution  was  the  organic  law. 
Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation,  and  yet  preserve  the  Constitution? 
By  general  Jaw,  life  and  limb  mu.st  be  protected;  yet  often  a  limb 
must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life,  but  a  life  is  nevar  wisely  given  to 
aave  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise  unconstitutional,  might 
become  lawful  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation.  Eight  or  wrong, 
I  assumed  this  ground,  and  now  avow  it.  I  could  not  feel  that  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  if, 
to  save  slavery,  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the  wreck  of 
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government,  country,  and  Constitution  altogether.  When,  early  in 
the  war,  General  Fi-emont  attempted  military  emancipation,  I  forbade 
it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  indispensable  necessity.  When, 
a  little  later.  General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  suggested  the 
arming  of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an  in- 
dispensable necessity.  When,  still  later.  General  Hunter  attempted 
military  emancipation,  I  forbade  it,  becaiase  I  did  not  yet  think  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  had  come.  When,  in  March  and  May  and  July, 
1SG2,  I  made  earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the  Border  States  to 
favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity for  military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would  come, 
unless  averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition;  and 
I  was,  in  my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  sur- 
rendering the  Union  and  with  it  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  strong 
hand  upon  the  colored  element.  I  chose  the  latter.  In  choosing  it,  I 
hoped  for  greater  gain  than  loss;  but  of  this  I  was  not  entirely  con- 
fident. More  than  a  year  of  trial  now  shows  no  loss  by  it  in  our  for- 
eign relations,  none  in  our  home  popular  sentiment,  none  in  our  white 
military  force — no  loss  by  it  anyhow  or  anywhere.  On  the  contrary, 
it  shows  a  gain  of  quite  a  hundred  and  thii-ty  thousand  soldiers,  sea- 
men and  laborers.  These  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts, 
there  can  be  no  caviling.  We  have  the  men;  and  we  could  not  have 
had  them  without  the  measure. 

"And  now  let  any  Union  man  who  complains  of  the  measure  test 
himself  by  writing  down  in  one  line  that  he  is  for  subduing  the  re- 
bellion by  force  of  arms;  and  in  the  next,  that  be  is  for  taking  three 
[one?]  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Union  side,  and 
placing  them  where  they  would  be  but  for  the  measure  he  condemns. 
If  he  cannot  face  his  case  so  stated,  it  is  only  because  he  cannot  face 
the  truth. 

"I  add  a  word  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  conversation.  In  tell- 
ing this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment  to  my  own  sagacity.  I  claim 
not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have 
controlled  me.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years' struggle,  the  nation's 
condition  is  not  what  either  pai'ty  or  any  man  desired  or  expected. 
God  alone  can  claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending  seems  plain.  If  God 
now  wills  the  removal  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the 
North,  as  well  as  you  of  the  South,  shall  i^ay  fairly  for  our  compli- 
city in  that  wrong,  impartial  history  will  find  therein  new  causes  to 
attest  and  revere  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God. 

"Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln." 

He  struck  slavery  because  slavery  had  clutched  the  throat  of 
the  Republic,  and  one  of  the  twain  must  die !  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
Let  it  be  slaveby ! 

Christianity,  declaring  the  brotherhood  of  race,  redemption  and 
retribution  answered,  *So   he  it!    The  Bible,  sealed  by  slave-codes 
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to  four  millions  for  whom  its  truths  were  designed,  answered  Amen  ! 
The  gospel,  long  fettered  by  the  slave-master's  will,  and  instead  of 
an  evangel  of  freedom  made  to  proclaim  a  message  of  bondage, 
lifted  up  its  voice  in  thanksgiving.  Marriage,  long  dishonored, 
put  on  its  rubes  of  purity,  and  its  ring  of  perpetual  covenant,  and 
answered  Amen:  and  from  above,  God's  strong  angels  and  six- 
winged  cherubim,  bending  earthward,  shouted  their  response  to 
the  edict  of  the  Great  Emancipator ! 
IV.    The  next  controlling  idea  was 

PROFOUND    RELIGIOUS     DEPENDENCE. 

As  a  public  man,  he  set  God  before  his  eyes,  and  did  reverence 
to  the  Most  High.  It  was  a  deeply  touching  scene  as  he  stood 
upon  the  platform  of  the  car  which  was  to  carry  him  from  his 
Springfield  home,  and  tearfully  asked  his  neighbors  and  old 
friends  that  they  should  remember  him  in  their  prayers.  Amid 
tears  and  sobs  they  answered  "We  will  pray  for  you."  Again 
and  again  has  he  publicly  invoked  divine  aid,  and  asked  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  prayers  of  the  people.  His  second  Inaugural 
seems  rather  the  tender  pastoral  of  a  white-haired  bishop  than  a 
political  manifesto. 

What  were  his  personal  relations  to  his  God,  I  know  not. 
We  are  not  in  all  things  able  to  judge  him  by  our  personal  stan- 
dard. How  much  etiquette  may  have  demanded,  how  much  may 
have  been  yielded  to  the  tyranny  of  custom,  we  cannot  tell.  In 
public  life  he  was  spotless  in  integrity  and  dependent  upon  Divine 
aid.  He  had  made  no  public  consecration  to  God  in  church  coven- 
ant, but  we  may  not  enter  the  sanctuary  of  his  inner  life.  He  con- 
stantly read  the  holy  oracles,  and  recognized  their  claim  to  be  the 
inspired  Scriptures. 

He  felt  that  religious  responsibility  when  he  sent  forth  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  closing  with  this  sublime  sentence: 
"  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Al- 
mighty God." 

In  one  of  the  'gloomy  hours  of  the  struggle  he  said  to  a  dele- 
gation of  clergymen:  "  My  hope  of  success  in  this  great  and  ter- 
rible struggle  rests  on  that  immutable  foundation,  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God.  And  when  events  are  very  threatening,  and 
prospects  very  dark,  I  still  hope,  in  some  way  which  men  cannot 
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Bee,  all  will  be  well  in  the  end,  because  our  cause  is  just  and  God 
is  on  our  side." 

If,  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  nation,  he  erred,  it  was  in 
excessive  tenderness  in  dealing  with  criminals.  Unsuspecting  and 
pure,  he  could  not  credit  unmixed  guilt  in  others,  and  with  diffi- 
culty could  he  bring  himself  to  suffer  condign  punishment  to  be 
inflicted.  There  were  times  when  he  was  inflexible.  In  vain  did 
wealth  and  position  plead  for  Gardner,  the  slave-captain.  As 
vainly  did  they  for  Beall  and  Johnson.  If  he  was  lenient  it  was 
the  error  of  amiableness. 

In  reviewing  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  see 
in  him  another  of  those  Providentially  called  and  directed  leaders 
who  have  been  raised  up  in  great  crises.  His  name  stands  on  the 
roll  with  those  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  William  of  Orange,  and 
Washington.  Not  only  did  Providence  raise  him  up,  but  it 
divinely  vindicated  his  dealings  with  slavery.  As  emancipation 
was  honored,  did  the  pillar  of  flame  light  our  hosts  on  to  victory ! 

In  the  dawning  morn  of  peace  and  Union  has  this  leader  been 
slain.  When  the  nation  thought  it  most  needed  him,  has  he  been 
basely  butchered!  As  the  ship  which  had  been  rocking  in  the 
waves  and  bowing  before  the  storm  was  reaching  the  harbor,  a 
pirate,  who  sailed  with  the  passengers,  basely  stole  on  deck  and 
shot  the  pilot  at  the  wheel! 

The  assassin  has  been  held  in  abhorrence  among  all  people 
and  in  all  ages.  Here  was  a  foul  plot  to  destroy  at  one  swoop  the 
President,  the  officers  eligible  to  the  succession,  the  Cabinet,  the 
Lieutenant-General,  and  no  doubt  the  loyal  Governors  of  the 
States.  That  the  scheme  was  successful  only  in  a  part,  God  be 
praised.  Never  has  an  assassination  produced  so  terrible  a  shock. 
For  he  had 

*      *      "Borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  had  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongned,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  takiag  off." 

He  fell,  and  the  whole  land  mourns.  Secession  smote  him  in  her 
impotent  death-rage,  but  the  State  lives  on!  The  reins  which 
dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand  another  grasped,  and  the  nation 
lives.  No  revolution  comes.  No  war  of  rival  dynasties !  The  con- 
stitutional successor  is  in  the  chief  seat  of  power,  and  how  much 
secession  has  taken  by  this  new  crime  remains  to  be  seen. 

Fellow-citizens,  there  are  some  duties  which  press  upon  us  in 
this  hour. 
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1.  We  must  anew  commit  ourselves  to  the  work  of  suppress- 
ing rebellion  and  re-enthroning  the  majesty  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Lincoln  lived  until  the  nation's  flag  had  waved  in 
triumph  over  every  important  Southern  city;  until  the  proud 
Southern  aristocracy  had  thrown  itself  at  the  feet  of  its  slaves, 
and  with  frantic  outcries  implored  salvation  at  their  hands ;  had 
lived  to  walk  through  Richmond,  and  be  hailed  by  its  dusky  freed- 
men  as  their  deliverer;  had  lived  until  he  received  the  report  of 
the  surrender  of  Lee's  grand  army,  and  then  he  was  slain.  We 
must  complete  the  work.  Onward,  until  it  be  wrought.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  be  soon,  but  were  it  a  hundred  years  it  must  be  ac- 
complished! 

2.  We  must  complete  the  destruction  of  slavery.  Added  to 
its  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  it  has  now  slain  the  Lord's  Anointed, 
the  man  whom  he  made  strong!  Now  as  the  Eternal  liveth,  it 
must  die!  By  the  agonies  it  has  caused,  by  the  uncoffined  graves 
it  has  filled,  by  the  tears  it  has  wrung  from  pure  women  and  little 
children,  by  our  sons  and  brothers  starved  to  death  in  its  mined 
prisons,  by  our  beloved  Chief  Magistrate  murdered ;  by  all  these  do 
we  this  day  swear  unto  the  Lord  that  slavery  shall  die,  and  that 
he  who  would  save  it  shall  politically  die  with  it ! 

3.  This  day,  as  funeral  rites  are  being  said,  and  sobs  are 
coming  up  from  a  smitten  houshold  and  bereaved  people,  liefore 
the  Lord  do  we  solemnly  demand  that  justice  be  done  in  the  land 
upon  evil-doers,  that  blood-guiltiness  may  be  taken  away,  and  that 
men  shall  not  dare  repeat  such  crimes. 

When  treason  slew  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  sleiv  the  pardoning 
power,  and  by  its  own  act  placed  authority  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  sterner  mold  and  fiery  soul— one  deeply  wronged  by  its 
atrocities.  Now  let  it  receive  the  reward  of  its  own  hands !  This 
is  the  demand  of  mercy  as  well  as  justice,  that  after-generations 
may  see  the  expiation  of  treason  is  too  costly  for  its  com- 
mission. Mercy  to  the  many  demands  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty. 

The  assassin  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  must  be  found. 
Though  all  seas  must  be  crossed,  all  mountains  ascended,  all 
valleys  traversed,  he  nuist  be  found!  If  he  hide  him  under  the 
mane  of  the  British  lion,  beneath  the  paw  of  the  Russian  bear  or 
among  the  lilies  of  France,  he  must  be  found  and  plucked  thence 
for  punishment!  If  there  be  no  extradition  treaty,  then  the  strong 
hands  of  our  power  must  make  one.  He  was  a  tragedian.  Had  he 
never  read — 
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"If  the  assassination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence  and  eaten 
With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 

«  «  *  *  -» 

"We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.    But  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  judgment  here:  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor.     Thus  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips." 

We  are  told  that  he  excelled  in  the  part  of  Eichard  III.  Did 
he  not  remember  the  tent  scene — 

"My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain- 
Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  highest  degree. 
Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  direst  degree  ; 
All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each  degree. 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all — Guilty !  giiilty ! 
I  shall  despair.     There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ; 
And,  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me.' 

He  has  murdered  the  Lord's  Anointed,  and  vengeance  snail 
pursue  him.  Tell  me  not,  in  deprecation  of  this  sentiment,  "Ven- 
geance is  mine,  I  will  repay  saith  the  Lord."  Human  justice  has 
its  work  and  must  follow  the  assassin,  if  need  be,  to  the  very  gates 
of  hell!  It  is  God's  edict  that  he  who  causelessly  takes  any  human 
life,  "By  men  shall  his  blood  be  shed" — how  much  more  when  it  is 
such  a  life  !* 

A  morning  journal,  which  has  been  somehow  retained  in  the 
interest  of  wrong,  of  home- traitors,  of  misrule,  has  already  impliedly 
put  in  the  plea  of  insanity  foi  the  assassin.  The  same  journal  runs 
a  parallel  between  him  and  John  Brown.  Well,  Virginia  executed 
John  Brown — its  own  precedent  is  fatal  to  its  own  client! 

Let  justice  be  done  on  the  leaders  of  rebellion.  Have  done 
with  the  miserable  cant  of  curing  those  perjured  conspirators  with 
kindness.  Libby  Prison  mined  under  Federal  captives,  the  starved 
skeletons  of  our  slowly  murdered  kinsmen,  the  grave  of  Lincoln, 


*  Since  the  MS.  of  this  discourse  was  given  the  printer  the  assassin  has  met  his 
retribution.  Hunted  like  a  wild  beast  to  his  lair,  he  was  surrounded  by  his  pursuers, 
forsaken  by  his  accomplice,  the  barn  to  which  he  had  fled  fired,  then  shot  to  death, 
lingerin;  several  hours  in  Intense  suffering,  and  his  remains  consigned  to  impene- 
trable obscurity.  Retribution  came  to  him  liefore  his  victim  Was  buried.  So  be  it 
ever!    His  accomplices  are  known  and  must  be  punished. 
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and  the  gaping  wounds  of  Seward  are  your  answer.  It  must  be 
taught  men  for  all  time  that  treason  is,  in  this  life,  unpardonable ! 
It  is  all  crimes  in  one.  In  this  case  it  i-i  without  the  glitter  of  seem- 
ing chivalry  for  its  relief.  It  has  had  nothing  knightly.  It  has 
conspired  to  starve  prisoners,  has  plotted  conflagations  which  were 
to  consume,  in  one  dread  holocaust,  the  venerable  matron,  the  gray- 
haired  sire  and  the  mother  with  her  babe;  has  resorted  to  poison, 
the  knife  of  the  cut-throat  and  the  pistol  of  the  assassin.  No 
treason  was  ever  so  repulsively  foul,  so  reekingly  corrupt.  For  its 
great  leaders,  the  block  and  the  halter;  for  its  chieftains,  military 
and  civic,  of  the  secon  d  class,  perpetual  banishment  with  confisca- 
tion of  their  goods,  for  all  who  have  volunteered  to  fight  against 
the  Union,  perpetual  disfranchisement — these  are  the  demands  of  a 
long-suffering  people. 

The  case  of  treason-sympathizers  among  us  is  one  of  grave 
moment.  It  is  hard  to  bear  their  sneers  and  patiently  to  listen  to 
their  covert  treason.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  limit  of  toleration 
has  not  been  passed.  The  era  of  assassination  has  been  commenced. 
Be  sure  that  any  man  who  will  excuse  an  assassin  will  himself  do 
foul  murder  when  he  can  shoot  from  behind  a  hedge,  or  strike  a 
victim  in  the  back.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-defence  to  cast  such 
from  our  midst.  Let  us  have  no  violence,  no  lawlessness,  but  such- 
persons  must  he  persuaded  to  depart  from  us.  "They  are  gentle- 
men." Booth  was  courtly  in  speech  and  mien.  Have  they  been 
State  officers?  So  has  Walsh,  whose  house  was  a  disunion  arsenal. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  cannot  permit  men  in  sympathy  with 
armed  rebellion,  which  employs  the  assassin,  to  dwell  in  our  midst. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  no  more.  His  work  is  done.  We  may  not 
comprehend  the  mystery  which  permitted  his  removal  at  such  an 
hour,  in  such  a  way.  Grod  hideth  himself  wondrously,  and  some- 
times seems  to  stand  afar  from  His  truth  and  His  cause  when  most 
needed. 

Our  leader  is  gone.  His  work  is  finished,  and  it  may  be  that 
his  Providential  mission  was  fully  accomplished.  His  memory  is 
imperishably  fragrant.  Washington — Lincoln!  Who  shall  say 
which  name  shall  shine  brighter  in  the  firmament  of  the  historic 
future? 

He  is  dead !  In  the  Presidential  Mansion  are  being  said  words 
of  solemn  admonition  and  godly  counsel.  In  a  few  hours  his  re- 
mains will  be  on  their  way  to  sleep  in  their  Illinois  grave ! 

Dead!  "How  is  the  strong  staff  broken  and  the  beautiful 
rod!" 
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Pray  devoutly  for  the  smitten  \vidow  and  fatherless  children  of 
our  Chief  Magistrate.  They  are  sorely  stricken  and  God  alone  can 
heal  them.  To  them  it  is  not  the  loss  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
that  makes  this  hour  so  sad,  but  that  they  have  no  more  a  husband 
or  a  father ! 

And  now  that  there  has  been  sorrow  in  all  the  land,  and  the 
death-angel  in  all  its  homes,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  is 
not  our  expiation  well-nigh  wrought,  and  will  not  our  Father  have 
compassion  upon  us? 

Let  us  devoutly  pray  the  King  of  nations  to  guide  our  nation 
through  its  remaining  struggle!  It  may  be  He  means  to  show  us 
that  He  alone  is  the  Saviour  I 

Let  us  implore  divine  guidance  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  suc- 
cessor, Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
faithful  amid  the  faithless.  He  was  true  to  the  Union  when  few 
in  his  section  had  for  it  aught  but  curses.  Pray  for  him.  He  comes 
to  power  at  a  critical  time  and  needs  wisdom  from  above.  Coniide 
in  him.  He  will  surely  rise  above  the  one  error  which  temporarily 
drew  him  down.  He  is  only  hated  by  traitors,  and  when  they  hate, 
it  is  safe  for  loyal  men  to  trust. 

By  and  by  we  may  understand  all  this.  Now  it  passes  com- 
prehension, but  we  have  seen  so  many  manifestations  of  God's 
supervising  agency  when  we  least  look  for  it,  that  we  may  safely 
trust  Him.  He  means  to  save  us.  Nay,  blessed  be  His  name, 
He  has  saved  us. 

His  grand  purposes  will  go  forward.  The  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  will  He  restrain.  Re- 
member, and  take  heart  as  you  remember,  the  ringing  line  of 
Whittier, 

"God's  errands  never  fail." 

He  who  rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,  is  neither 
dead  nor  sleeping,  and  He  is  a  God  who  never  compromises  with 
wrong,  and  never  abdicates  His  throne. 


XII. 

LINCOLN  AND  McCLELLAN. 

*    *    *    A  swashing  and  a  martial  outside; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  us  with  their  semblances. 

—  S  H  AE.E  SPE  ARE . 

"Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss, 
But  cheerily  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 

— Shakespeare. 

Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

— Shakespeare. 

I  would  remove  these  tedious,  stumbling-blocks, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks. 

—Shakespeare. 

*    *    He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world. 

Like  a  Colossus: 

— Shakespeare. 

Farewell:  a  long  fprewell  to  all  my  greatness. 

My  high  blown  pride, 
At  length  broke  under  me.  — Shakespeare, 

*    *     *     Lingua  melior,  sedfrigida  hello 
Dextera     *     *     * 

ViRO.  En.  XI.  338. 

"When  the  late  "unpleasantness"  culminated  in  open 
war,  McClellan  was  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Eailwaj',  and  resided  in  a  one-story  house  in  a  tri- 
angular lot  on  Third  street,  east  of  Broadway,  and  close  by 
the  Larz  Anderson  mansion  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  where  both  his  father  and  his  uncle  were  lead- 
ing physicians :  and  he  was  educated  at  West  Point,  where 
he  graduated  with  high  honor  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Topographical  Bureau — was  sent 
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to  the  Crimea  to  study  the  mode  of  warfare  carried  on  in  that 
war,  and  became  a  captain  of  Topographical  engineers : 
which  place  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  about  the  year  1856,  to 
which  position  was  superadded  the  honor  of  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  that  great  corporation,  and  the  additional  duties,  for 
a  time,  of  Land  Commissioner;  and  not  long  before  18G1  he 
left  that  road  altogether  to  accept  the  place  in  Ohio  as  I 
have  stated.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Eandolph  B. 
Marcy,  one  of  the  inspector-generals  of  the  army,  and  of  an 
influential  and  aristocratic  family :  and  his  own  father's 
family  being  also  of  great  social  power,  Captain  McClellan, 
when  he  tendered  his  services  to  his  country  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  had  every  adventitious  aid  to  a  brilliant  and  useful 
military  career :  to  which  was  joined  a  record  in  the  army, 
which,  though  brief,  and  achieved  chiefly  as  a  student,  ob- 
server, author  and  chronicler,  was  withal,  renowned  and  os- 
tentatious, and  invested  its  possessor  with  high  prestige  and 
great  popularity  in  the  army. 

His  services  being  promptly  accepted,  and  a  commis- 
sion as  brigadier -general  awarded,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Kentuck}^,  that  part  of  Virginia  which  was 
watered  by  the  affluents  of  ti\e  Ohio,  and  the  State  of  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati. 


The  social  structure  of  that  city  was  a  composite  of  the 
most  refined  classes  of  Virginians  and  Kentuckians — shrewd 
Eastern  merchants  and  business  men  whom  the  financial 
storm  of  1837  had  left  stranded  on  the  lee-shoro  of  bank- 
ruptcy— brilliant  adventurers  from  Europe — sleek  Jews  who 
raked  in  shekels,  and  here  held  higher  social  rank  than  in 
any  place  west  of  Jerusalem — parvenues  of  the  various  local 
industries — iron-working,  river  trade,  merchandise,  hog- 
killing,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  an  admixture  of  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  merely  lived   by  their  wits.     At  this  time  it  was 
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somewhat  effete,  but  had,  until  recently,  been  to  the  west,  in 
social  and  industrial  contemplation,  what  New  York  was  to 
all  the  Union  in  the  "thirties"- — the  capital  and  nucleus  of 
all  that  was  powerful  in  wealth,  refined  in  art,  or  recherche 
in  style. 

Virtue  and  vice — affluence  and  poverty — estheticism 
and  boorishness,  here  presented  striking  and  startling  con- 
trasts ;  and  this  city  was  more  accurately  an  epitome  and  re- 
flex of  Parisian  life  than  any  place  on  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, then  and  theretofore. 

For  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  levee  was  a  scene  of 
the  most  radical  and  intense  industry,  activity,  bustle  and 
excitement ;  from  twenty  to  fifty  huge  steamboats  were  re- 
ceiving or  discharging  freight,  wholly  by  manual  labor;  hun- 
dreds of  huge  wagons,  drawn  by  four  or  six  mules  or  horses, 
with  the  driver  in  the  saddle,  were  hauling  in  or  haiiling  out, 
vast  loads  of  freight  of  every  imaginable  variety — products 
of  the  farm,  plantation,  forest  or  mine — of  the  mill,  forge; 
factory  or  barn — pianos  from  Boston,  glass  from  Pittsburgh, 
sugar  from  New  Orleans,  tobacco  from  Maysville,  boilers 
from  Miles  Greenwood's  works,  furniture  from  Mitchell  & 
Eammelsburgh's,  starch  from  Erkenbrecher's,  hams  from 
Stagg's,  pious  books  from  the  M.  E.  book  concern. 

Interspersed  among  the  groaning  loads  drawn  by  jaded 
mules,  goaded  to  duty  by  imprecations  and  the  lash,  were 
carriages  loaded  with  fashionably-attired  passengers,  em- 
barking on,  or  debarking  from,  the  numerous  boats,  with  va- 
rious destinations,  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans — to  Nash- 
ville— to  St.  Paul — to  St.  Joseph — to  Terre  Haute — to 
Muscle  Shoals : — and  the  despotic  voice  of  the  steamboat  mate 
made  the  air  vocal  with  utilitarian  blasphemy,  and  animated 
the  regiments  of  roustabouts  to  the  performance  of  the  most 
severe  drudgery. 

Lower  down  on  the  river  were  acres  of  flatboats  loaded 
with  coal,  tan-bark,  staves,  hoop-poles,  hay,  corn,  potatoes, 
lumber   and   salt.      The   bare-foot    tree-chopper   from    the 
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head  waters  of  Big  Sandy — the  salt  boiler  from  Kanawha — 
the  bark  peeler  from  Paint  Creek — the  lumber  sawyer  from 
Guyan  —  and  the  farmer  from  the  Muskingum,  met  and 
mingled  here  in  a  common  fraternit}' ;  and  after  they  had 
sold  out  their  loads  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Sycamore 
street  retail  stores  and  the  various  retreats  where  the  sec- 
ond-hand and  blase  Houris  held  regal  state  and  high  carni- 
val, they  were  ready  to  take  deck  passage  home,  their 
ventures  graced  with  tawdry  kniek-nacks,  and  dashed  with  a 
heavy  weight  of  urban  experience. 

Upon  one  block  arose  in  magnificent  proportions  the 
stately  mansion,  and  upon  the  next  block  the  barber  shop 
and  second-hand  clothes  store;  and  the  most  renowned  Sem- 
inary in  the  Northwest  was  confronted  by  a  variety  theatre, 
a  maison  cVjoie,  a  cheap  toy  store  and  several  drinking  shops. 

Their  citizenship  was  generally  in  good  repair.  When 
the  dead  body  of  Charles  Brough  was  brought  home  from 
the  field  of  Buena  Vista  the  whole  town  attended  his  funeral ; 
when  Mr.  Clay  died,  the  best  citizens  met  to  arrange  for 
the  care  of  his  body  while  in  transit,  and  Dr.  Drake,  who 
read  the  memorial  address,  was  affected  to  tears,  in  which 
the  meeting  joined  unaffectedly. 

Her  business  establishments  attained  the  dignity  of  in- 
stitutions— as  Miles  Greenwood's  foundry,  Mitchell  &  Eam- 
melsburgh's  furniture  factory.  Proctor  &  Gamble's  soap 
works,  Clarke's  book  store,  Shillito's  dry-goods  store  and 
Tyler  Davidson's  hardware  store. 

Albeit  they  sent  George  H.  Pendleton  and  Aleck  Long 
to  Congress — they  also  furnished  John  McLean,  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Stanley  Matthews,  Alphonso  Taft,  Henry  Stansbury, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  and  Rutherford  B,  Hayes  to  the 
politics  of  the  nation ;  and  the  blatant  treason  of  Long,  and 
the  polished  Jacobinism  of  "Gentleman  George"  Pendleton 
were  atoned  for  by  the  prompt  response  of  the  people  to  all 
drafts  made  by  the  general  government  upon  their  patriot- 
ism.    Cincinnati  was  more  nearly  a  composite  of  a  northern 
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and  southern  community  than  any  other;  but  it  was  sturdy 
in  its  patriotism  and  material  help  in  time  of  need. 

From  the  windows  of  her  palatial  home,  the  favorite 
daughter  and  child  of  the  richest  man  in  the  Northwest,  saw 
her  eldest  born  (himself  a  nephew  of  Anderson  of  Fort 
Sumter)  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  Sixth,  march  away  to 
gory  fields :  and  from  her  "palace  gate''  saw  the  same  son 
march  back  at  the  head  of  his  decimated  regiment,  beneath 
its  silk  flag,  riddled  with  shot  and  shell. 

And  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  from  such  a  heterogeneous 
political  community  should  be  evolved  a  McCook,  Eosecrans, 
Lytle,  Noyes,  Hickenlooper,  Mitchell  and  Stembell,  nor  that 
it  should  have  educed  from  its  crazy- quilt  politics  such 
doubtful  patriots  as  George  H.  Pendleton,  George  Brinton 
McClellan  or  Tom  Key ;  or  even  such  unadulterated  traitors 
as  Aleck  Long. 

Mrs.  Trollope,  an  English  authoress  of  note,  traveled 
through  this  country,  only  to  be  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
everything,  except  alone  Cincinnati ;  but  she  pitched  her 
tent  here,  and  built  (what  was  then)  an  elegant  building,  of 
Moorish  architecture,  for  a  bazaar,  on  Third  street,  just  east 
of  Broadway,  and  thither  the  elite,  not  only  of  this  city,  but 
of  the  Kentucky  gentility,  used  to  resort  for  bric-a-brac, 
articles  of  vertu  and  rare  imported  goods — -camel's  hair 
shawls,  velvet  carpets,  Honiton  laces,  and  trophies  of  high 
ceramic  art. 

Here  the  cynical  authoress  wrote  her  diatribes,  in 
consequence  of  which,  our  mothers  were  wont  to  use  the 
epithet  "Trollope,"  as  synonomous  Avith  "naughty,  naughty, 
had  child,"  and  the  youthful  Anthony,  now  so  famous,  used 
to  play  marbles  and  make  mud  pies  in  an  adjacent  lot  like  a 
young  Eepublican. 

A  no  less  celebrated  female  was  Frances  Wright  d'Arus- 
mont,  the  leading  female  freethinker  of  modern  times :  the 
Hypatia  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  from  here  she 
launched  her  javelins  against  the  bastions  and  ramparts  of 
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Christianity ;  and  all  that  is  mortal  of  her  lies  now  buried 
in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery. 

Hither  from  Mobile  came  Eaphael  Semmes,  a  young 
attorney,  then  gay  and  debonair,  to  woo  and  wed  Miss  Spen- 
cer, one  of  whose  brothers  was  afterward  Mayor,  and 
another  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

After  him  came  George  D.  Prentice,  the  poet-editor,  on 
a  similar  mission ;  and  here  the  gallant  bachelor  general, 
who  successfully  fought  the  battle  above  the  clouds,  had  his 
heart  clove  in  twain  by  one  of  Cupid's  little  darts,  and  capi- 
tulated to  the  charms  and  enthralments  of  a  somewhat  ;)as.se 
but  still  charming  woman,  with  a  three-story  stone  front 
and  a  plethoric  bank  account  "hove  in."  To  this  matri- 
monial Mecca,  Ben  Butler  started  all  the  way  from  Lowell, 
and  here  married  the  star  actress  of  that  theatrical  week's 
engagement  and  a  most  talented  woman. 

The  National  Theatre  of  Cincinnati  was  to  the  whole 
mighty  West  what  the  old  Park  Theatre  of  New  York  had 
been  to  America :  to  it  all  actors  of  merit  desiring  recognition 
wended ;  from  it  all  who  came  up  to  standard  started  with 
its  imprimatur  on  their  tours  of  western  conquest.  James  E. 
Murdoch,  Cornelius  Logan,  Eliza  Logan,  Julia  Dean,  Charlie 
Clarke  and  many  other  "stars"  had  first  been  stock-actors 
here ;  and  here  it  was,  that,  while  playing  a  star  engagement, 
young  Jamieson  wrote  the  celebated  "Consuelo"  letter  to  Mi-s. 
Forest,  which  was  the  most  guilty  episode  in,  and  which  laid 
the  foundation  for,  the  greatest  divorce  suit  in  this  country ;  and 
here  young  Crisp,  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Congress, 
acted  as  "call-boy"  in  his  father's  improvised  theatre.  Here 
the  poet  Gallagher  bestrode  his  Pegasus ;  here  also  T.  Bu- 
chanan Eeid  painted  portraits,  drank  gin,  wrote  verses,  and 
drank  gin  again ;  and  the  old  mansion  is  still  standing — a 
venerable  land-mark — in  which  the  gallant  Lytle  wrote  "Cleo- 
patra." 

Some  of  the  finest  landscape  gardening,  and  some  of 
the  finest  landscapes  in  America,  are  at  Clifton,  a   suburb ; 
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two  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  the  nation  are  here : 
those  of  Henry  Probasco  and  Enoch  T.  Carscn,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  music  sat  in  a  more  regal  state  here  than  in 
any  place  outside  of  Boston. 

Hiram  Powers  commenced  his  modeling  here ;  his  studies 
being  of  rude  figures  used  to  adorn  the  "Infernal  Regions,"  a 
low  museum  show;  and  he  went  from  here  direct  to  Flo- 
rence at  the  expense  of  a  Cincinnati  patron  of  art. 

James  Slevin,  an  active  Cincinnati  merchant,  lived  so 
austere  and  holy  a  life  that  he  was  canonized  at  Rome  as  a 
saint ;  and  Archbishop  Purcell  managed  the  savings  of  the 
poor  of  his  church  so  carelessly  that  they  were  reduced  to 
beggary;  while  Father  Gavazzi  selected  this  city  as  his 
Point  d'appui  to  demolish  the  whole  church. 

The  Methodists  had  their  fortified  Western  camp  here 
for  half  a  century :  from  its  immense  book  concern — still 
running — thousands  of  tons  of  religious  literature  have 
gone  forth  for  the  healing  of  nations ;  and  bishops  galore 
have  graduated  at  its  shrine. 

At  its  forum  have  thundered  Tom  Ewing,  Rufus  Ran- 
ney,  Henry  Stansbury,  Hocking  Hunter,  Timothy  Walker, 
Henry  Clay,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  John  McLean,  Jacob  Bur- 
nett, Tom  Corwin,  George  E.  Pugh,  William  T.  Gholson  and 
Algernon  Sidney  Sullivan,  while  William  Henry  Harrison 
has  entered  their  orders  as  clerk,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
has  written  their  briefs  as  a  slow-plodding  attorney. 

From  its  portals  the  first  locomotive  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  started  on  its  journey — and  the  first  reel  of  tele- 
graphic wire  unrolled  in  the  West  was  done  here. 

And  in  its  Court  House,  before  a  military  court,  some 
of  Chicago's  most  honored  citizens  were  convicted  of  treason 
and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

The  exportable  products  alike  of  Henry  Clay's,  G?\rrett 
Davis'  and  William  Henry  Harrison's  farms  were  marketed 
here ;  and  hithei',  each  year,  came  the  wives  of  these  states- 
men to  lay  in  the  home  supplies. 
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In  1841  Daniel  Drake,  at  his  Fourth  street  oface,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  "  A.  Lincoln,''  Springfield,  111.,  pro- 
pounding in  substance  the  query  idealized  two  centuries  ago 
by  Shakespeare : 

"Caus't  tJiou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
"Pluck  from  the  memory  a  deep-rooted  soitow?" 

And  the  matter-of-fact  physician  was  obhged  to  answer  that 
he  could  do  nothing  without  a  personal  interview. 

At  Lane  Seminary,  on  Walnut  Hills,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  received  his  theological  training ;  and  at  Lawrence- 
burgh,  eleven  miles  distant,  he  had  his  first  charge.  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  here  inspired  and  derived  the  facts  which  later 
culminated  in  her  startling  and  thrilling  romance.  And 
from  the  pulpits  respectively  of  the  First  and  Second  Pres- 
byterian churches  was  waged  the  long  polemic  war  between 
Lyman  Beecher  and  Dr.  Thompson ;  and  here,  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  the  gyrations  of  the  literary  tread-mill, 
were  evolved  Albert  D.  Richardson,  Junius  Henri  Brown, 
W.  D.  Howells,  Whitelaw  Eeid,  Murat  Halstead,  Wilham  G. 
Coggshall,  William  W.  Fosdick,  Henry  V.  Boynton,  William 
Penn  Nixon  and  Crafts  J.  Wright. 

As  Virginia  was  the  mother  of  presidents  and  states- 
men, so  was  this  renowned  city  the  habitat  of  presidents  and 
candidates.  The  elder  Harrison  lived  but  eleven  miles  from 
here,  and  at  one  time  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas 
here.  The  present  Harrison  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
county  and  received  his  scholastic  education  near  here,  and 
his  law  training  right  here.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  a 
Cincinnati  lawyer,  so  were  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  George 
H.  Pendleton.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born  and  raised  in  an 
adjoining  county.  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Breckenridge 
made  this  their  chief  metropolis,  and  finally,  as  we  have 
said,  George  Brinton  McClellan  and  John  McLean  lived  here. 

While  it  is  constitutionally  impossible  for  the  same 
place  to  present  both  names  on  the  same  presidential  ticket, 
yet  Cincinnati  did  it,  in  fact,  in  1864,  for  McClellan's  actual 
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home  was  there,  as  well  as  Pendleton's,  albeit  the  former  had 
an  army  or  military  residence  elsewhere  -pro  tern. 

No  more  enterprising  merchants  and  business  men  ever 
thrived  anywhere,  in  any  time,  than  here.  The  names  of 
Tyler  Davidson,  Eeuben  Springer  and  William  West — all 
bachelors — are  allied  both  to  enlarged  mercantile  enterprises 
and  to  deeds  of  munificent  charity  as  well ;  and  as  a  home 
of  art,  music  and  the  other  muses  which  represent  refine- 
ment and  enlightenment,  it  has  justly  been  styled  the  Athens 
of  America. 

Nowhere  was  it  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  War  of 
the  Eebellion.  It  was  the  home  of  Mitchell,  McCook,  Eose- 
erans,  Ammen,  Noyes,  Lytle  and  Matthews.  And  the  5th, 
6th,  106th  and  108th  Eegiments,  which  were  recruited  here, 
had  exceptional  records  for  bravery  in  action,  brilliancy  in 
execution,  and  losses  in  battle.  And  the  ardor  of  its  general 
patriotism  is  adorned  with  a  strong  stage-setting  from  its 
being  the  only  large  Northern  city  in  the  United  States  ly- 
ing on  the  dividing  line  between  slavery  and  freedom,  and 
being  the  metropolis,  to  a  great  extent,  of  Southern  trade 
and  travel. 

Society's  help  to  the  war,  was  equally  pronounced :  the 
Sanitary  Fair,  of  '63-4  was  immense :  and  the  spectacle  was 
witnessed  of  the  lieutenant-governor  presiding  over  the 
Senate — then  doffing  his  official  toga— riding  120  miles, 
donning  the  "inky"  cloak  of  Hamlet,  entertaining  a 
house,  with  five  thousand  dollars  in  it,  for  the  good  of 
the  cause :  and  calling  the  Senate  together  next  morning 
as  if  he  had  not   been   a   fictitious   politician,    meanwhile. 


The  social  relations  were  largely  affiliated  with  the  South. 
Judge  Dickson,  a  leader  of  the  bar,  had  married  a  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  Lexington,  Ky.  James  H.  Worth- 
ington,  another  leader,  had  married  a  Miss  Poindexter,  of 
the  same  place.  As  we  have  said.  Miss  Spencer,  a  Cincin- 
nati belle,  was  the  wife  of  Eaphael  Semmes,  a  Mobile   law- 
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yer.  George  H.  Pendleton  married  a  Miss  Key,  of  Baltimore, 
and  Thomas  M.  Key,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers,  had 
for  long  years  besieged  the  heart  of  a  widowed  daughter  of 
Hon.  George  W.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  and  who  afterward 
espoused  Gen.  E.  S.  Ewell,  of  the  Rebel  Army. 

Business  and  social  life  were  on  solid  bases :  there 
were  no  land  speculators — no  curb-stone  brokers — no 
"monthly  payment  fiends" — no  chattel  mortgage  sharks. 
Caste  was  as  securely  enthroned  here  as  in  London  or  Bos- 
ton. The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
hoi  polloi  was  clearly  cut.  The  parvenues  were  not  admitted 
to  the  circle  of  the  elite — their  children  might  be.  Its  social 
life  was  of  the  pattern  of  that  in  Eichmond  and  New  Orleans. 
It  was  more  typical  of  Southern  society  than  even  St.  Louis. 
Even  a  parvenu,  with  his  millions,  was  not  admitted  to  the 
small  select  circle  of  the  Shoenbergers,  Gaylords,  Burnetts, 
Pendletons,  Lytles,  Longworths,  Kilgours  and  Groesbecks. 

Cincinnati  was  the  political  Mecca  of  a  large  scope  of 
country.  Hither  (among  others)  came  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  Garrett  Davis,  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  Samuel 
Medary,  "Fog  Horn"  Bill  Allen  and  W.  S.  Holman,  And 
while  the  rest  of  the  State  was  straight  Eepublican,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  names  of  Cincinnati's  two  Congressmen 
should  be  written  down  in  italics  in  the  Tribune's  Almanac. 


McClellan,  a  "prince  of  good  fellows,"  was  already  in 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  Democratic  coterie  here.  He  had 
been  a  leading  supporter  of  Douglas  in  his  contest  with 
Lincoln  in  1858,  and  had  been  the  chaperon  of  the  former, 
devoting  his  special  Vice-Presidential  car  and  the  premium 
locomotive  of  the  I.  C.  E.  E.  for  that  purpose.  And  it  was, 
therefore,  quite  natural  that  he  should  select  Tom  Key  for 
his  chief  of  staff,  and  Tom's  brother  as  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp.  Judge  Key  was  a  brilliant  and  lovable  man — 
severely  practical    in    business,  but  sentimental  in  his    so- 
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cial  life ;  he  pursued  the  charming  widow  I  have  named,  for 
years,  but  wholly  iu  vain;  she  probably  would  have  ac- 
ce^jted  him  but  for  the  danger  of  beclouding  the  destiny  of 
her  children  by  the  shadov/  of  a  stepfather ;  and  so  the  im- 
passioned suitor  sighed  like  Strephon  for  his  unreciprocated 
love,  and  applied  to  his  lacerated  heart  the  balm  of  affairs 
of  gallantry,  pro  tern  and  sub  rosa. 

When  McClellan  took  the  helm,  Eosecrans  and  Kelly 
were  already  in  the  field  in  West  Virginia,  and  soon  began 
to  score  some  victories  in  the  petty  skirmishes,  which,  how- 
ever, adorn  the  historic  page  as  battles.  These  inconsequen- 
tial affairs  McClellan  ambidexterously,  but  with  no  author- 
ity whatever  (for  he  neither  planned,  directed,  fought,  nor 
was  present  at  them,  or  either  of  them),  claimed  for  him- 
self, and  sent  glowing  accounts  of  to  Gen.  Scott,  at  Wash- 
ington, combined  with  sly,  insinuating  compliments  to  the 
old  General,  always  susceptible  to  flattery,  and  now  still 
more  thus  receptive,  from  the  approaching  childishness  of 
senility. 

The  bait  took  well,  and  immediately  after  our  first  dis- 
aster at  Bull  Eun,  McClellan  was  ordered  to  Washington, 
whither  he  arrived,  smothered  with  adulation,  imbued  with 
the  belief  that  he  was  to  be  the  Napoleon  of  his  era,  and 
entranced  by  the  delusion  that  he  was  the  Atlas  on  whose 
shoulders  the  destiny  of  'this  nation  and  of  humanity  it- 
self were  superimposed.  His  correspondence  with  his  wife, 
which  he  had  the  folly  to  sul^mit  to  history,  make  these 
things  patent. 

At  this  time  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion; and  while  the  Union  sentiment  was  regnant,  the 
"Copperhead,"  or  reactionary  democracy,  was  likewise  in 
high  feather,  caused  by  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Union  forces 
at  Bull  Eun,  by  the  cheerful  prospect  of  war  with  England, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  army  was  one  of 
their  political  complexion.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
querer  came,  the  whole  gang,   "Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweet- 
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heart,"  tiironged  in  to  appropriate  him  to  themselves,  and 
mark  him  for  their  own,  which  they  did. 

Headquarters  were  not  in  the  fiekl,  where  they  should 
have  been ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  political  whirl,  gayety 
and  social  circles  of  Washington  society.  The  only  resem- 
blance the  army  headquarters  had  to  a  military  camp  was 
in  the  orderly  or  guard,  and  military  messengers  occasionally 
coming  and  going ;  in  all  other  ways  it  resembled  a  Demo- 
cratic social  club. 

The  extraordinary  spectacle  was  presented  of  Clement 
L.  Vallandigham  (a  sorry  patriot),  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton, Henry  M.  Kice  and  Milton  S.  Latham  making  speeches 
in  Congress  in  opposition  to  the  war  in  all  its  phases — just 
such  speeches  as  Wigfall  had  made  but  a  few  weeks  before 
—and  then  visiting  the  headquarters  of  the  army  and  having 
a  roystering  time  till  the  "wee  sma'  hours"  and  empty  bottles 
gave  warning  that  "the  matin  was  near,"  and  that — 

"Night's  candles  were  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day- 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain's  top." 

William  D.  Kelly,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne,  Charles  Sumner,  Lyman  Trumbull,  John  A.  Me- 
Clernand  and  Ben  Wade  were  the  strong  men  in  Congress 
in  providing  for  the  war,  but  they  were  never  seen  at  army 
headquarters,  even  by  accident.  But  the  presence  of  these 
reactionary  democrats  was  as  necessary,  apparently,  as  was 
the  daily  and  empty  review,  which  was  the  end  and  aim  of 
McClellan's  military  operations.  Very  soon  the  young  Na- 
poleon snuffed  out  and  brushed  aside  the  venerable  head  of 
the  army  altogether;  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  self-respect,  declined  longer  to  be  a  target  for  the  scorn 
of  this  under-strapper,  and  sought  for  and  achieved  the  otium 
cum  dig)utate  of  an  honorable  retirement. 

So  far  as  it  could  be  done  Mr.  Lincoln  was  treated 
quite  as  cavalierly;  and  an  instance  is  well  attested,  and  not 
even  denied,  that  on  a  visit  about  business,  which  the  Presi- 
dent informally  made  to  "headquarters,"  he  was  bidden  wait 
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in  the  ante-room,  which  was  cold  and  cheerless,  which  he 
did  for  an  hour,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  "wine  and  was- 
sail" going  on  within,  till  the  Copperhead  crowd  got  ready  to 
file  out,  which  they  did,  each  leering  at  the  President,  who 
modestly  rose  in  their  honor;  and  who  was  in  a  state  of 
discomfort  from  the  chill  of  the  room. 

Lincoln  has  been  known  to  send  to  him  i^arties  whom 
he  knew  with  informal  suggestions  in  the  line  of  his  duty, 
instead  of  commanding  him,  as  he  really  should  have  done. 
And  no  fact  was  better  understood  by  Lincoln  than  that 
McClellan  treated  him  quite  as  superciliously  as  he  had  before 
treated  Gen.  Scott.  In  point  of  fact,  McClellan,  filled  with 
the  pride  that  goeth  before  destruction,  deemed  that  his  suc- 
cession to  the  headship  both  of  political  as  well  as  military 
affairs  was  aufait  accompli. 

These  facts,  joined  to  McClellan's  marvelous  and  per- 
sistent disinclination  to  fight  at  all,  ought  to  sufficiently 
show  his  animus  toward  the  Eebellion ;  and  yet,  strange  to 
saj,  there  is  still  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Bar- 
num  avers  that  the  world  really  likes  to  be  humbugged,  and 
the  existence  of  some  men  and  the  running  of  some  careers 
seems  to  enforce  that  idea,  one  of  said  careers  being  that 
of  McClellan. 


The  three  men  in  Washington  who  were  the  most  jubi- 
lant on  the  assumption  of  the  active  command  of  the  army 
by  McClellan  were  Gen.  Scott,  Secretary  Stanton  and  Kep- 
resentative  W.  D.  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War.  All  concurred  in  desiring,  and  aiding 
in,  his  appointment,  although  Lincoln  said  that  it  was  made 
at  the  sole  instance  and  urgent  request  of  Gen.  Scott.  No 
one  of  them  aspired  to  anything  McClellan  could  desire,  and 
two  of  Kelly's  most  influential  constituents  were  the  father 
and  uncle,  respectively,  of  the  General.  But  within  ninety 
days  of  his  assumption  to  power  all  three  of  these  renowned 
men,  acting  nowise  in  concert,  or  from  a  common  impulse. 
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each  conceived  for  him  the  most  bitter  disgust  and  contempt. 
And  every  one  averred  that  it  was  from  a  necessary  and 
official  inspection,  consideration  of,  and  action  upon  his  pro- 
fessional conduct  and  actions,  and  the  animus  which  was  its 
self-evident  inspiration. 

Maj.  J.  H.  Simpson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  informed  me  that  in  1861  he  was — some  how — in 
charge  of  the  defences  at  a  place  in  Virginia  (I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  date  and  locality)  and  became  advised  by  a  picket 
that  a  Confederate  officer,  elaborately  dressed  in  a  Confeder- 
ate nniform,  had  come  within  our  lines  a  short  time  before, 
under  a  safe-conduct  issued  by  McClellan,  and  was  then  in 
an  old  schoolhouse  near  by,  in  conference  witli  Col.  Key 
(McClellan's  chief  of  staff).  He  was  puzzled  at  learning 
this ;  the  transaction,  somehow,  seemed  out  of  order,  and 
he  deemed  it  within  the  line  of  his  duty  to  learn  more — so 
he  entered  the  schoolhouse  abruptly,  when  he  found  the 
two  officers  in  close  and  eager  consultation.  Key,  somewhat 
embarrassed  at  the  intrusion,  introduced  his  visitor  as  "Gen- 
eral Cohb."  That  officer  shook  hands  cordially  with  Simp- 
son, and  said :  "I  recollect  seeing  you  once  before  when  you 
were  but  a  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  and  I  was  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury."  "Why,  yes,"  replied  Simp- 
son, "I  do  recollect  that  Secretary  Howell  Cobb  did  as  you 
suggest ;  but  your  patriarchical  beard  so  disguises  you  that  I 
never  should  have  recognized  you."  Cobb's  eye  twinkled  as 
he  replied :  "Yes,  you  know,  Major,  that  in  these  times  it 
wont  answer  to  he  barefaced.'''  The  reply  struck  the  Major 
with  some  surprise — he  detected  a  double  entendre  meaning ; 
and  was  embarrassed  and  pained  during  the  rest  of  the  in- 
terview. Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  it  reminded 
him  of  the  interview  between  Arnold  and  Andre ;  and  he 
snuffed  treason  in  the  air. 

Key  had  a  talk  with  me  about  this  afterward  in  Judge 
Dickson's  office  at  Cincinnati,  for  Simpson  had  put  part  of 
what  I  have  narrated  in  the  papers ;  and  while  in  no  wise 
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denying  the  interview,  and  not  attempting  to  explain  it  to 
me,  he,  nevertheless,  did  by  implication  at  least  dissent  from 
Simpson's  corollary,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  then  re- 
cently called  Simpson  a  liar  in  the  street.  And,  in  this  con- 
nection, it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  President  dismissed 
Key's  brother  ignominiously  from  the  service  for  avowing  that 
the  intention  of  the  army  was  to  not  do  any  genuine  fighting, 
but  to  make  peace  with  slavery  intact. 

Some  incidents  which  fell  under  my  own  observation 
are  in  place  here.  During  part  of  August,  September  and 
October  of  1861  I  was  on  duty  at  Washington,  and  boarded 
at  the  same  place  with  Esv.  C.  Edwards  Lester,  a  polished 
"deadbeat" — a  nephew  of  Aaron  Burr — the  author  of  sev- 
eral works,  including  "The  Glory  and  Shame  of  England" 
— and  formerly  Consul-General  to  Italy  under  Pierce  and 
Buchanan.  He  had  no  ostensible  business,  nor  money  of  con- 
sequence, but  was  simply,  to  all  appearance,  "a  looker-on  in 
Venice."  I  grew  quite  intimate  with  him,  for  he  was  an 
interesting  as  well  as  educated  loafer,  and  our  rooms 
were  in  juxtaposition.  Each  day  immediately  after  3  o'clock 
dinner  he  would  disappear — sometimes  for  an  hour,  and 
sometimes  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  frequently  he  would, 
when  normally  drunk,  tell  me  that  he  must  go,  or  had  just 
been,  to  see  Gen.  Marcy  (AlcClellan's  chief  of  staff) ;  and 
when  abnormally  drunk  would  inform  me  of  some  army  secret 
he  had  learned  there.  I  happen  to  recollect  he  once  told 
me  that,  on  a  future  day  named  by  him,  our  army  would  move 
on  Munson's  Hill ;  and  it  proved  to  be  true — the  army  moved 
when  he  predicted.  This  man  had  held  office  under  Frank- 
lin Pierce  and  James  Buchanan  — he  was  a  brilliant,  but 
characterless  man — a  social  vagabond,  and  what  legitimate 
reason  there  was  for  making  him  a  confidant  at  army  head- 
quarters (if  it  was  so,  as  appeared)  I  could  not  then  divine, 
and  cannot  now.  One  Sunday  I  walked  out  with  him  and 
called  on  Mrs.  Drinkard,  an  interesting  woman,  who  main- 
tained a  nice  home  at  Washington,  and  whose  husband  was 
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then  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Rebel  War  Department  at  Richmond, 
having  held  a  similar  office  in  Washington  under  Jeff.  Davis 
and  Isaac  Toucey  (Secretaries  of  War),  his  family  also  re- 
maining in  Washington  meanwhile.  I  have  elsewhere  said, 
and  now  repeat,  that  apparent  treason  prevailed  everywhere 
in  Washington,  undisturbed. 

After  Lincoln,  Stanton  and  Halleck  were  all  dead, 
McClellan  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  attempted  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  chief  object  of  Lincoln's  administration  was  to 
weaken  and  encompass  the  destruction  of  its  own  army,  and 
thus  allow  the  Rebels  to  dictate  peace  in  the  precincts  of  the 
National  Capital,  for  no  other  object  than  the  ignoble  one  of 
ruining  McClellan's  political  fortunes  :  and  among  other  liter- 
ary trash  embodied  between  its  covers,  is  a  long  statement  to 
the  effect  that  on  March  8th,  1862,  the  President  in  formed  him 
that  he  had  been  advised  that  he  (AlcClellan)  had  acted  "with 
traitorous  intent,"  etc.,  and  that  the  President  "certainly  con- 
veyed to  me  (him)  the  distinct  impression  that  he  regarded  these 
impressions  as  well-founded,"  etc.,  whereupon  the  general,  who 
"was  seated  ivhen  he  said  this,"  arose  in  his  majesty  and 
wrath,  and  made  him,  (Lincoln)  eat  his  words,  etc. 

Now  if  McClellan  had  any  title  to  respect  before  he  pub- 
lished that,  he  is  entitled  to  none  now ;  for  any  man  who  will 
say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  first  called  him  a  traitor,  and  then 
under  menace  of  the  displeasure  of  a  party  of  McClellan's 
calibre,  or  for  any  other  reason,  recanted,  and  averred  "that 
he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  must  be  trying  to  emulate 
Joe  Mulhatton,  and  to  approximate  to  the  Baron  Munchau- 
sen's great  talent  for  economizing  the  truth. 

No  historical  event  has  been  thumbed  over  so  extensively 
and  thoroughly  as  McClellan's  glorious  entry  into,  his  inglo- 
rious career  in,  and  his  disgraceful  dropping  out  of,  the  war ; 
it  is  a  melancholy  episode,  and  the  sooner  it  is  consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  oblivion,  the  better. 

He  attained  the  acme  of  his  fame  at  Antietam,  and,  after 
picking  up  a  ragged  livelihood  at  odd  jobs,  was  rejected  by  his 
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own  party  for  a  cabinet  office,  when  in  the  party's  power, 
although  he  needed  it  badly  to  revamp  his  sullied  fame,  and 
died  in  obscurity : — he  who,  in  1861,  supposed  that  Caesar, 
Napoleon,  Washington  and  McClellan  would  adorn  the  highest 
niche  in  Fame's  temple,  pari  passu ;  and  that  he  would  jostle 
"Old  Abe"  out  of  the  way  as  easily  aa  he  did  "Old  Scott." 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  or  obscurity  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  animus  and  attitude  of  McClellan  toward  the  war,  and 
the  enemy.  In  my  judgment,  McClellan  was  not  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  but  he  was  clearly  a  traitor  to  ths  administra- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  loyalty  to  his  country 
included  all  the  people  of  the  country,  Jeff  Davis,  Beauregard, 
Semmes,  Wirz  and  Forrest,  as  well  as  the  loyal  people.  He 
did  not  wish  to  conquer  the  rebels,  but  to  appease  them ;  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  confront  them  with  armies,  in  order  to 
hold  them  in  check,  and  delude  the  people  and  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  "dumb  show"  of  war  till  something  should 
"turn  up"  by  which  the  prodigal  would  return — the  fatted 
calf  be  killed  ;  the  best  robe  be  thrown  over  his  shoulders ;  and 
a  ring  placed  on  his  finger.  He,  perhaps,  if  he  had  any  prac- 
tical ideas  at  all,  regarded  the  attack  upon  Sumter  as  an 
improper  and  unnecessary  measure,  but  which  might  be  over- 
looked like  any  other  venial  error,  or  political  misadventure. 
He  regarded  the  coup  d'  etat  of  the  South  as  a  mistake  in 
political  finesse,  and  net  as  arrant  treason.  And  his  policy 
was,  to  apply  sufficient  force  to  keep  the  administration  ap- 
peased and  to  repel  aggression,  in  the  confident  hope  that  the 
Democratic  party  of  both  sections  would  join  fraternal  hands 

exclude  the  black  Republicans — and  restore  the   ancient 

regime,  with  slavery  intact,  if  not  universal :  with  himself  as 
the  head  of  the  reconstructed  nation ;  in  short,  he  did  not 
regard  the  rebels  as  enemies,  and  to  be  destroyed,  or  treated 
otherwise  as  such,  but  as  fellow-citizens  who  differed  from 
their  northern  brethren  about  a  policy,  and  that  without  doing 
any  particular  harm,  the  factions  might  be  reconciled — him- 
self the  supreme  head ;  and  the  Republicans  retired  to  the 
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obscurity  of  the  Abolitionist  party — its  germ  and  sponsor. 
But  there  was  also  one  other  matter :  he  was  but  a  student, 
and  not  a  soldier ;  a  teacher,  and  not  an  administrator ;  a 
cabinet,  and  not  a  field  officer ;  he  had  not  proper  courage  of 
any  sort,  no  self-reliance,  no  decision  of  character.  He  was 
timid,  irresolute  and  vacillating:  fond  of  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, but  not  of  the  execution  ;  enamored  with  the  trappings 
and  paraphernalia,  but  not  with  the  burden,  of  war ;  he  would 
make  an  admirable  soldier 

"In  these  dull  pipiug  times  of  peace," 
but  the  rattle  of  musketery — clash  of  sabers — and  booming  of 
cannon,  had  no  charms  for  him ;  in  fact,  in  the  battles  he  did 
fight  he  was  at  a  safe  distance  from  any  danger.  His  forte 
was  as  a  professor — an  author — a  theorist — a  cabinet  officer, 
or  an  organizer^  but  •when  ^fighting  was  demanded,  the  Army 
needed  a  Grant,  Sherman  or  Thomas. 


Those  who  are  f  amilar  with  West  Point  and  its  work- 
ings are  also  aware  that  it  engenders  the  most  contemptible 
aristocracy  in  this  countr3^  The  profession  of  arms  is  allur- 
ing to  youth  and  callow  manhood ;  the  forced  gentility  and 
mechanical  manners  taught,  tend  to  the  fostering  of  a  dull 
mediocrity — a  repression  of  individuaity — an  undue  senti- 
ment of  reverence  for  those  officially  superior,  and  a  feeling 
of  contempt  for  all  below.  The  very  attire  engenders  ille- 
gitimate pride  and  over- weening  vanity;  and  a  spirit  of  caste 
is  infused,  as  trenchant  and  deeply  ingrained  as  that  of  the 
Brahmins.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  in  the  British  army  the 
officers  are  spawned  from  the  titled  aristocracy.  Manhood 
is  estimated  in  the  order  of  rank,  and  groupings  take  place 
accordingly.  A  conventional  General  is  at  the  zenith  of  the 
social  fabric,  and  a  private  soldier  at  the  foundation,  al- 
though the  latter  may  have  brains,  and  the  former  none. 
And  it  was  this  very  infusion  of  artificial  manners,  and  social 
mechanism  and  evisceration  of  manhood,  that  replaced  na- 
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tional  patriotism  with  esprit  de  corps ;  and  that  caused  the 
recusancy  of  Stone  at  Ball's  Bluff — of  Buell  in  Kentucky, 
and  of  Porter  at  the  second  Bull  Run. 


This  tendency  affected  McClellan  more  or  less — a  nar- 
row-gauge man  at  best.  His  friends  and  college  mates  were 
largely  on  the  other  side  of  the  line ;  they  had  loved  each 
other  at  West  Point.  Why  shoiild  they  have  any  different 
sentiment  now !  He  deemed  himself  the  genius  of  the  army, 
and  could  not  be  made  to  understand  his  representative  char- 
acter; being  smothered  in  the  incense  of  adulation,  he  could 
not  realize  his  responsibility  to  any  superior ;  he  thought 
the  army  existed  chiefly  for  himself  alone.  And  the  charmed 
circle  of  his  aristocratic  staff  and  democratic  courtiers,  in- 
cluded within  its  horizon  all  that  was  worth  his  politial  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  diurnal  review  of  his  army,  all  that  was 
essential  in  the  line  of  warfare ;  and  I  believe,  if  left  to  him- 
self, he  never  would  have  fought  a  battle  to  this  day. 

My  predilections  were  very  much  in  favor  of  McClellan 
at  the  start.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  commenced 
in  1858,  when  the  State  Auditor  made  a  ruling  in  reference 
to  the  seven  per  cent  tax  which  the  Illinois  Central  E.  E.  was 
to  pay  in  lieu  of  taxes ;  and  which  brought  all  of  us  railway 
attorneys  to  Springfield,  to  aid  in  some  legislation,  needed  to 
counteract  that  unjust  decision.  McClellan  was  at  our  head- 
quarters as  a  leading  representative  of  the  company.  His 
manners  were  charming,  but  he  did  nothing  but  entertain, 
and  in  that  role  he  was  captivating. 

I  saw  him  frequently  thereafter  in  the  general  offices  of 
the  company,  and  was  taken  with  his  style  and  gentility, 
just  as  I  was  with  that  of  Burnside,  who  was  our  cashier,  at 
the  same  time  ;  but  I  recollect  of  hearing  the  matter  discussed 
in  high  railway  circles  to  the  disparagement  of  McClellan, 
that  his  favorite  system  of  breakwater,  and  which  the  company 
expended  many  thousands  to  erect,  proved  an  ignominious 
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failure.  If  so,  it  was  typical  of  its  author ;  he  certainly  failed 
as  a  General ;  and  if  the  causes  of  his  failure  are  still  debat- 
able,  I  will  venture  to  say,  they  will  not  be  so,  after  the 
charm  and  influence  of  the  magnetism  of  the  man  himself 
and  political  prejudices  in  his  favor,  shall  have  passed  away, 
and  the  impartial  verdict  of  history,  stripped  of  outside 
integuments,  shall  be  reached. 

Lincoln  did  err  in  his  dealings  with  McClellan,  and 
injured  his  administration  severely  thereby — more  so  than  the 
public  is  aware  of;  but  it  was  in  adhering  to  McClellan  after 
"forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue." 

He  should  simply  have  been  dismissed  from  the  army  after 
those  infamous  and  impudent  letters  from  the  front,  and 
should  not  have  been  retained  after  March,  1862:  and  my 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  retained  largely  by  reason  of  Lincoln's 
unwillingness  to  destroy  McClellan,  and  this  forbearance 
toward  McClellan,  in  view  of  the  disasters  it  brought  to  our 
cause,  was  really  a  blemish  apparently  on  the  lustre  of  Lin- 
coln's great  renown,  if  it  had  any  blemish.  And  yet  this 
most  magnanimous  of  men  sent  word  to  him  by  Thurlow 
Weed,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  that  if  he  would  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Union  Democratic  party  and  push  forward 
the  sentiment  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  would 
step  aside  and  do  all  he  could  to  secure  his  election  in  1864. 
The  saggestion  was  unheeded,  but  it  attests  the  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty  of  Lincoln,  just  the  same. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  that  ever  happened 
in  the  moral  world  was  this  :  that  men  of  excellent  judgment 
and  unsullied  patriotism  at  the  North,  were  firm  in  the  belief 
that  McClellan  was  all  he  pretended  to  be,  both  in  ability  and 
devotion  to  his  duty ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  extravagant  laudation  at  the  hands  of  the  copper- 
head press  and  orators  at  the  North,  and  equally  of  the  Con- 
federate newspapers  and  statesmen  at  the  South.     While  our 
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loyal  press  was  filled  with  denunciations  of  his  course,  the 
copper-head  and  Kebel  press  were  firm  in  his  defence.  He  was 
even  lauded  in  the  Confederate  Congress. 

Another  solecism  in  morals  is  this:  that  he,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  our  armies,  whose  duty  and  common  de- 
cency and  propriety  required  him  to  fight  and  destroy  the 
Eebel  armies,  should  be,  with  almost  unanimity,  taken  up  as 
the  candidate  of  the  party  which  demanded  that  the  war 
cease,  and  that  without  any  agreement  or  intimation  from 
the  Eebels  that  the  war  should  cease  on  their  part. 

The  parallelism  between  McClellan's  actions  while  on 
the  field,  and  the  action  of  his  political  friends  at  Chicago, 
was  significant. 


And,  on  the  evening  of  November  8th,  1864,  it  is  probable 
that  McClellan's  nest  doof  neighbor  might  have  heard  from 
the  recesses  of  the  chamber  of  the  ex-Napoleon,  a  sepulchral 
voice  soliloquizing : 

"Faeewell!  a  loug  faeewell  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man:  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope:  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  the  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  heyond  my  depth,    my  high-blown  peide 
At  length  broke  undee  me,  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  arude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye. 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     0  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  faTors! 
There  is  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have: 
And  when  he  palls,  he  falls  like  Lucifee, 
Nevee  to  hope  again." 


At  Charleston,  now  the  Capital  of  West  Virginia,  in  1S52,  I  saw  a  handsome  and 
modest  appearing  Octoroon  girl  in  jail,  in  an  apartment  accessible  by  day  to  two  despe- 
rate highway  robbers,  one  of  whom  was  also  a  murderer.  She  had  committed  no  crime, 
but  was  thus  detained  by  a  slave-trader  who  had  bought  her  for  the  New  Orleans  mar- 
kat;  the  law  or  custom  of  Virginia  providing  that  a  slave-trader  could  imprison  his  pur- 
chases for  safety,  until  he  had  completed  his  gang. 


XIII. 

LINCOLN  AND  SLAVERY. 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  when  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned." 

—  COWPER. 

"If  slavery  is  not  wrong— nothing  is  wrong."  — Lincoln. 

"The  President  would  like  to  have  God  on  his  side;  but  he  must 
have  Kentucky."  — Fueness. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  cared  little  for  the  negro  or  his  freedom, 
though  he  disliked  slavery;  but  he  cared  greatly,  and  with  his  whole 
lieart  and  sotil,  for  the  Union."  —Blackwood's  Magazine. 

"Colonization  and  deportation  of  the  slaves  when  set  free  was 
deemed  by  him  an  essential  part  of  his  emancipation  policy." 

— Welles. 

"When  Lincoln  very  reluctantly  issued  the  preliminary  Procla- 
mation he  wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  deportation  of  tbe 
slaves  was    *    *    *    inseparably  connected  with  the  policy." 

—Julian. 

"My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union;  and  not  either  to  save 
or  destroy  slavery."  — Lincoln. 

"Expressing  no  sympathy  for  the  slave  *  *  *  and  showing  no  dis- 
like to  the  slaveholders — "  — Donn  Piatt. 

'The  President  has  yielded  so  much  to  Border  State  and  negro- 
phobic  counsels,  that  he  now  finds  it  difficult  to  arrest  his  own  de- 
scent—" —Chase  (on  Sept.  10,  1862.) 


In  the  chronicles  of  John  Rolfe,  under  date  of  1G19 
— the  same  who  "took  up"  with  Pocahontas  —  occurs, 
with  no. moral  or  philosophical  comment,  this  quaint  and 
portentous  statement:  "About  the  last  of  August  came  in  a 
Dutch  Man-of-Warre,  that  sold  us  twenty  negars."  A  declar- 
ation containing  a  greater  weight  of  ill-omen  to  the  nation 
could  not  be  written. 
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There  has  been  commerce  in  African  slaves  throughout 
all  historic  periods.  The  Egyptians,  Carthagenians  and 
Arabs  were  the  slave  merchants  of  antiquity ;  the  Arab 
sheiks  and  Moors  in  the  medieval  ages ;  and  all  maritime 
nations  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  And  as 
thus  appears ;  to  the  Dutch  nation,  under  official  sanction 
and  patronage,  is  the  bad  pre-eminence  due  of  planting  the 
poisonous  germ  of  slavery  in  this  republic,  of  otherwise 
equal  conditions.  The  English  followed  this  unholy  prece- 
dent, the  government  by  a  system  of  licenses  sharing  in 
the  profits  of  the  inhuman  traffic. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  acquiring  a  cargo  of  slaves  was 
by  barter  with  the  conquerors  for  the  captives  of  their  petty 
wars.  The  alternative  to  a  captive  was  death  or  slavery, 
and  this  alternative  was  not  left  to  the  captive,  but  was 
determined  by  the  captor,  according  to  his  interest, 
convenience  or  whims. 

But  it  also  not  infrequently  happened,  that  a  vessel's 
crew  would  surprise  an  Ethiopian  settlement,  and  capture 
and  transport  all  who  were  merchantable,  leaving  the  nursing 
infants  and  aged  to  perish ;  or  kidnap  any  natives  who 
might  be  attracted  by  curiosity,  to  the  slaver. 

Slavery  has  always  existed  in  some  form,  but  the 
methods,  and  causes  for,  enslaving  the  Africans,  have  been 
the  cruelest  and  most  revolting  of  any  of  the  recorded  in- 
stances. 

In  the  morning  twilight  of  history,  the  germ  of  enlighten- 
ment took  vigorous  root  and  yielded  abundant  fruit  in  the 
Semitic  mind  in  the  North  of  Africa ;  but  attrition  with  the 
coterminous  regions  of  the  interior  for  thousands  of  years 
did  not  germinate  the  least  shoot  of  civilization  in  the  vast 
Sahara  of  the  Ethiopian  mind;  there  are  monuments  in 
Egypt  older  than  the  pyramids,  attesting  the  reign  of  en- 
lightenment;  and  when  Eome  in  her  "power  of  pride  and 
place"  attained  almost  cosmopolitan  supremacy,  a  Cartha- 
genian  general  invaded  Europe — crossed  the  Alps,  and  en- 
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gaged  the  flower  of  the  Koman  army  with  such  valor  and 
effect  that  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  were  taken  from  the 
fingers  of  the  slain  Eoman  knights. 

The  splendor  of  Carthage  replaced  that  of  ancient  Tyre. 

Rich  in  the  spoils  of  twenty  different  peoples,  Car- 
thage was  the  proud  capital  of  a  vast  empire.  Its  ports,  hol- 
lowed out  by  the  hand  of  man,  were  capable  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  ships.  Her  citadel,  Byrsa,  was  two  miles 
in  circuit.  On  the  land  side  the  town  was  defended  by  a 
triple  enclosure  twenty-five  stadia  in  length,  thirty  cubits 
high,  and  su^Dported  by  towers  of  four  stories,  capable  of 
giving  shelter  to  4,000  horses,  300  elephants,  and  20,000 
foot  soldiers ;  it  enclosed  an  immense  population,  since,  in 
the  last  years  of  its  resistance,  after  a  struggle  of  a  century, 
it  still  counted  700,000  inhabitants.  Its  monuments  were 
worthy  of  its  greatness  :  among  its  remarkable  buildings  was 
the  temple  of  the  god  Aschmon,  assimilated  by  the  Greeks 
to  iEsculapius ;  that  of  the  sun,  covered  with  plates  of  gold 
valued  at  a  thousand  talents ;  and  the  mantle  or  pepliim, 
destined  for  the  image  of  their  great  goddess,  which  cost 
a  hundred  and  twenty.  The  empire  of  Carthage  extended 
from  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica  (the  country  of  Barca,  in  the 
regency  of  Tripoli)  into  Spain;  she  was  the  metropolis  of 
all  the  north  of  Africa,  and,  in  Libya  alone,  possessed  three 
hundred  towns.  Nearly  all  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  west  and  south  of  Italy,  had  received  her  factories. 
Carthage  had  imposed  her  sovereignty  upon  all  the  ancient 
Phoenician  establishments  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  had 
levied  upon  them  an  annual  contingent  of  soldiers  and  tri- 
bute. In  the  interior  of  Africa  she  sent  caravans  to  seek  ele- 
phants, ivory,  gold,  and  black  slaves,  which  she  afterward 
exported  to  the  trading-places  on  the  Mediterranean.  In 
Sicily,  she  gathered  oil  and  wine ;  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  she 
mined  for  iron;  from  Malta,  she  drew  valuable  tissues; 
from  Corsica,  wax  and  honey ;  from  Sardinia,  corn,  metals^ 
and  slaves ;  from  the  Baleares,  mules  and  fruit ;  from  Spain, 
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gold,  silver  and  lead ;  from  Mauritania,  the  hides  of  ani- 
mals ;  she  sent  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  Britain ,  to  the 
Cassiterides  (the  Scilly  Islands),  ships  to  purchase  tin. 
Within  her  walls  industry  flourished  greatly,  and  tissues 
of  great  celebrity  were  fabricated. 

No  market  of  the  ancient  vrorld  could  be  compared  with 
that  of  Carthage,  to  which  men  of  all  nation's  crowded. 
Greeks,  Gauls,  Ligurians,  Spaniards,  Lybians,  came  in  mul- 
titudes to  serve  under  her  standard;  the  Numidiaus  lent  her 
a  redoubtable  cavalry.  Her  fleet  was  formidable ;  it  amounted 
at  this  epoch  to  five  hundred  vessels.  Carthage  possessed  a 
considerable  arsenal;  we  may  appreciate  its  importance 
from  the  fact  that,  after  her  conquest  by  Seipio,  she  delivered 
to  him  two  hundred  thousand  suits  of  armor,  and  three  thou- 
sand machines  of  war.  So  many  troops  and  stores  imply 
immense  revenues.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  Polybius 
could  still  call  her  the  richest  town  in  the  world.  Yet 
she  had  already  paid  heavy  contributions  to  the  Eomans. 
An  excellent  system  of  agriculture  contributed  no  less  than 
her  commerce  to  her  prosperity.  A  great  number  of  agri- 
cultural colonies  had  been  established,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Agathocles,  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred.  They 
were  ruined  by  the  war  (440  of  Eome).  Byzacena  (the 
southern  'part  of  the  regency  of  Tunis)  was  the  granary  of 
Carthage. 

This  province,  surnamed  Emporia,  as  being  the  trading 
country  par  excellence,  is  vaunted  by  the  geographer  Scylax 
as  the  most  magnificent  and  fertile  part  of  Libya.  It  had, 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  numerous  towns,  so  many  magazines 
of  the  merchandise  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  Polybius  speaks 
of  its  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  as  forming  innumerable 
herds,  such  as  he  had  never  seen  elsewhere.  The  small 
town  of  Leptis  alone  paid  to  the  Carthagenians  tlie  enormous 
contribution  of  a  talent  a  day  (5,821  francs.) 

This  fertility  of  Africa  explains  the  importance  of  the 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Syrtes,  an  importance,  it  is  true,  revealed 
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by  later  testimonies,  because  tbey  date  from  the  decline  of 
Carthage,  but  which  must  apply  still  more  forcibly  to  the 
flourishing  condition  which  preceded  it.  In  537  the  vast 
port  of  the  isle  of  Cercina  (Kirkeni,  in  the  regency  of  Tunis, 
opposite  Sfax)  had  paid  ten  talents  to  Servilius.  More  to 
the  west,  Hippo  Regius  (Bona)  was  still  a  considerable  mari- 
time town  in  the  time  of  Jugurtha,  Tingis  (Tangiers),  in 
Mauritania,  which  boasted  of  a  very  ancient  origin,  carried 
on  a  great  trade  with  Bsetica.  Three  African  peoples  in 
these  countries  lay  under  the  intiueuee  and  often  the  sover- 
eignty of  Carthage :  the  Massylian  Numidians,  who  after- 
ward had  Cirta  [Constantinc)  for  their  capital ;  the  Massae- 
sylian  Numidiaus,  who  occupied  the  provinces  of  Algiers 
and  Oron ;  and  the  Mauri,  or  Moors,  spread  over  Morocco. 
These  nomadic  people  maintained  rich  droves  of  cattle,  and 
grew  great  quantities  of  corn. 

Hanno,  a  Carthagenian  sea-captain,  sent,  toward  245, 
to  explore  the  extreme  parts  of  the  African  coast  beyond  the 
Straits  of  the  Gades,  had  founded  a  great  number  of  settle- 
ments, no  traces  of  which  remained  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
These  colonies  introduced  commerce  among  the  Mauritanian 
and  Numidian  tribes,  the  peoples  of  Morocco,  and  perhaps 
even  those  of  Senegal.  But  it  was  not  only  in  Africa  that  the 
possessions  of  the  Carthagenians  extended ;  they  embraced 
Spain,  Sicily  and  Sardinia." 

During  all  these  ages,  the  Ethiopian  race  has  made  no 
progress  whatever  toward  civilization  ;  throughout  the  medi- 
eval as  well  as  the  dark  ages ;  in  the  era  of  the  renaissance 
as  well  as  in  the  days  of  Livingston  and  Stanley;  alike 
when  the  sun's  rays  first  awoke  the  Eolian  harp  on  the 
statue  of  Memnon;  when  the  thunders  of  Nelson's  artillery 
reverberated  in  the  harbor  of  the  Nile ;  and  when  De  Lesseps 
poured  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Gulf  of 
Aden ;  did  the  African  wage  a  relentless  war  with  the  lion 
and  the  tiger  for  the  dominion  of  the  forest.  Equally  when 
Jehovah  engulfed  Pharaoh  in  the  Eed   Sea  ;  when  Mary  and 
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her  Divine  Son  fled  into  Egypt ;  and  when  Stanley's  rear 
guard  moved  in  force  through  the  trackless  wild,  did  the 
Ethiopian  tribes  engage  each  other  in  internecine  wars,  and 
massacre  or  make  merchandise  of  their  prisoners. 

The  Great  Jehovah  commanded  and  enforced  the  manu- 
mission of  the  Jews ;  but  for  thousands  of  years  acquiesced 
in  the  sentence  of  awful  import  bestowed  by  Noah  upon  his 
recreant  son:  "Cursed  be  Canaan:  a  servant  of  servants  shall 
he  be  unto  his  brethren." 

"Egyptian  civilization  reached  back  more  than  three 
thousand  years.  The  sciences  and  arts  already  flourished 
there,  when  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy  were  still  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  The  fei'tility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
had  permitted  a  numerous  population  to  develop  itself  there 
to  such  a  point  that  under  Amasis  11. ,  contemporary  with 
Servius  Tullius,  twenty  thousand  cities  were  reckoned  in  it. 
The  skillful  administration  of  the  first  of  the  Lagides  in- 
creased considerably  the  resources  of  the  country.  Under 
Ptolemy  11.  the  annual  revenues  amounted  to  14,800  tal- 
ents (86,150,800  francs)  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  arbati 
of  wheat.  Besides  the  Egyptian  revenues,  the  taxes  levied 
in  the  foreign  possessions  reached  the  amount  of  about 
10,000  talents  a  year.  Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judea, 
with  the  province  of  Samaria,  yielded  annually  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  8,000  talents  (46  millions  and  a  half.)  A  single 
feast  cost  Philadelphus  2,240  talents,  more  than  13  millions 
[more  than  half  a  million  sterling].  The  sums  accumulated 
in  the  treasury  amounted  to  the  sum,  perhaps  exaggerated, 
of  740,000  talents  (about  4  milliards,  300  millions  of  francs 
[172  millions  sterling]).  In  527  Ptolemy  Eaergetes  was 
able,  without  diminishing  his  resources  too  much,  to  send  to 
the  Ehodians  3,300  talents  of  silver,  a  thousand  talents  of 
copper,  and  ten  millions  of  measures  of  wheat.  The  precious 
metals  abounded  in  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  is  at- 
tested by  the  traces  of  mining  operations  now  exhausted,  and 
by  the  multitude  of  objects  in  gold  contained  in  their  tombs. 
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Masters  for  some  time  of  the  Libanus,  the  kings  of  Egypt 
obtained  from  it  timber  for  ship- building.  These  riches  had 
accumulated  especially  at  Alexandria,  which  became,  after 
Carthage,  toward  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  Eome,  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world.  It 
was  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  had  three  spacious  and 
commodious  ports,  which  allowed  the  largest  ships  to  anchor 
along  the  quay.  There  arrived  the  merchandises  of  India, 
Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa :  some  brought 
on  the  backs  of  camels,  from  Myos  Hormos  (to  the  north  of 
Cosseir),  and  then  transported  down  the  Nile ;  others  came 
by  canals  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  or  brought 
from  the  port  of  Berenice,  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  occupation 
of  this  sea  by  the  Egyptians  had  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies 
of  the  Arabs,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  fac- 
tories. India  furnished  spices,  muslins  and  dyes ;  Ethiopia, 
gold,  ivory,  and  ebony;  Arabia,  perfumes.  All  these  pro- 
ducts were  exchanged  against  those  which  came  from  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Western  Sea.  The  native  manu- 
facture of  printed  and  embroidered  tissues,  and  that  of  glass, 
assumed  under  the  Ptolemies  a  new  development.  The  ob- 
jects exhumed  from  the  tombs  of  this  period,  the  paintings 
with  which  they  are  decorated,  the  allusions  contained  in 
the  hieroglyphic  texts  and  Greek  papyrus,  prove  that  the 
most  varied  descriptions  of  industry  were  exercised  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Pharoahs,  and  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  The  excellence  of  the  products  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  work  prove  the  intejligence  of  the  workmen.  Under 
Ptolemy  II.  the  army  was  composed  of  200,000  footmen, 
40,000  cavalry,  300  elephants,  and  200  chariots ;  the  arse- 
nals were  capable  of  furnishing  arms  for  300,000  men.  The 
Egyptian  fleet,  properly  so  called,  consisted  of  a  hundred 
and  twelve  vessels  of  the  first  class  (from  five  to  thirty  ranges 
of  oars),  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  second 
class,  together  with  light  craft;  the  king  had,  besides  these, 
more  than  four  thousand  ships  in  the  ports  placed  in  sub- 
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jection  to  him.  It  was  especially  after  Alexander  that  the 
Egyptian  navy  became  greatly  extended." 

While  sporadic  cases  of  slavery  had  occurred  among  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  nowhere,  except  in  ease  of  the 
Ethiopians,  had  it  become  epidemic — the  normal  state ;  and 
the  Spartan  helot  and  Roman  captive  aspired  to  a  higher 
condition,  and  themselves  struck  off  the  shackles  which  en- 
thralled them.  Even  while  yet  a  slave,  a  monument  was 
erected  to  Esops  by  the  free  classes ;  and  the  Almighty, 
by  direct  intervention,  raised  up  the  adopted  sou  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  to  lead  the  Jewish  slaves  out  of  their  house  of 
Egyptian  bondage. 

Prior  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  Greek  corsair  pi- 
loted his  caravel  past  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  with  its  load  of 
human  chattels ;  and  the  Ladrone  pirate  spread  the  wings  of 
his  shallop,  with  a  like  load,  toward  the  rich  countries  of 
<'Ormus  and  the  Ind." 

And,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  great  Italian  navi- 
gator, the  Argonaut  unfurled  the  sails  of  his  Argosy  with  a 
load  of  human  freight  less  comfortably  provided  for  than  cat- 
tle are  provided  for  in  transit,  in  these  civilized  days. 

The  usual  consideration  for  slaves  was  Medford  rum, 
but  it  was  not  infrequent  for  slavers  to  kidnap  the  natives 
who  might,  through  curiosity,  visit  the  vicinity  of  the  vessels. 
Each  male  negro  was  allotted  a  space  below  deck  six  feet 
long  and  sixteen  inches  broad ;  the  females  and  children  even 
less.  On  fine  days,  they  were  brought  out  on  deck,  and  suf- 
fered to  take  exercise.  During  the  night,  and  in  stormy  times, 
they  were  kept  below,  when  the  odor  became  rank  and  stifling, 
and  frequently  induced  disease  and  death. 

An  illustration  of  the  commerce  of  a  slaver  may  be 
found  in  the  following  memorandum  : 

"The  cargo  of  the  Ctesar  outbound  was :  82  barrels,  0 
hogsheads  and  6  tierces  of  New  England  rum ;  33  barrels  of 
Jamaica  spirits ;  33  barrels  of  Barbadoes  rum ;  25  pairs  of 
pistols;  2   casks  of  musket  balls;  1  chest  hand    arms;  25 
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cutlasses.     The  cargo  inbound  was :    In  the  hold,  on  board 
of  the  scow  Ctesar  153  adult  slaves  and  two  children." 

And  from  the   account  of   a  supercargo,  we  find  this 
methodical  account : 


Dr.        The  Natives  of  Annamboe. 
1770. 

Galls. 

Apr.  22.    To  1  hhd.rum  110 

Mayl.    Torum 130 

"21  hhd.  rum 105 

"7         "        ■'        108 

"   5     Gold 5o2. 

"   5         "    2ozUoz 

"    5      Snuff loz)"*"^' 


Per  Contra  Cr. 

1770. 

galla. 

Apr.  22    By  1  female  slave 110 

May     1  "        "        "        130 

2    1  boy  slave,  4ft.  liu 105 

"      7  "      '■         4ft.  3m 108 

"      5    1  man  slave 5oz. 

"      9    1  old  man  for  a  linguister.  3oz. 
Balanced. 


Even  after  they  had  reached  this  country  and  were 
distributed  among  the  farmers  and  planters,  they  remained 
almost  as  barbarous  as  when  in  their  native  land.  They 
continued  their  fetich  worship — saluted  rocks  and  trees  as 
the  manes  of  their  departed  ancestors,  and  held  daily  com- 
munion with  the  Devil — with  witches — with  spirits  and 
ghosts.  They  each  carried  a  rabbit's  foot  constantly  with 
them ;  they  were  afraid  of  darkness  and  still  more  so  of  the 
moon :  they  believed  in  voodoo  charms  and  incantations : 
they  had  great  terror  of  the  evil  eye.  Their  joys  were  very 
few — their  pleasures  very  simple.  They  were  lecherous  to 
an  intense  degree — very  fond  of  simple,  primitive  music  and 
the  weird,  unmeaning,  uncivilized,  grotesque  dance. 

To  the  shame  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  be  it  said,  that 
after  a  bitter  struggle  against  English  oppression ;  when 
victory  finally  crowned  their  arms,  and  peace  was  established ; 
there  were  750,000  African  slaves  distributed  throughout  the 
thirteen  colonies — no  colony  being  without  them. 

The  enslavers  and  enslaved  were  alike  unconscious  of  any 
moral  obliquity : — no  complaints  arose — no  protest  was  ven- 
tured— no  sympathy  expressed  anywhere  in  the  wide,  wide 
world  for  the  poor  bondsmen. 

All  powers  of  Christendom  had  profited  by  the  negro  as 
an  article  of  bargain  and  sale — of  freight,  export  and  import ; 
of  merchandise — of  profit  and  loss :  his  name  appeared  on 
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the  counting  room  ledger  in  connection  with  "bought,"  "sold" 
or  "hired:"  it  also  was  published  in  the  newspapers  in  the 
column  of  "estrays  :"  he  was  simply  called  "Bob,"  "Dick"  or 
"Nance  :"  he  was  described  by  ear-marks  like  a  hog. 

Not  until  Time  ushered  in  the  nineteenth  century,  did 
the  element  of  humanity  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
matter  at  all:  and  in  1809,  all  the  first-class  Christian  powers 
agreed  together  to  class  the  foreign  slave  traffic  as  piracy : 
though  leaving  domestic  slave  traffic  intact :  and  the  logical 
and  moral  solecism  was  exhibited,  of  hanging  a  slave  mer- 
chant for  purchasing  a  slave  in  Mozambique  and  selling  him 
in  Savannah,  while  fostering  the  breeding  of  a  slave  in  the 
capital  of  this  nation,  and  selling  him  also  in  Savannah. 

Commercial  activity  having  been  greatly  stimulated  and 
many  princely  fortunes  having  been  amassed  in  England,  by 
the  slave  trade ;  a  spasm  of  virtue  seized  that  puissant  nation, 
and  in  1834,  all  slaves  in  English  colonies,  amounting  in 
number  to  770,280,  were  manumitted;  and  four  years  later, 
slavery  was  likewise  abolished  in  India.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  French  government  abolished  slavery  in  the  isles 
of  Martinique  and  St.  Domingo :  and  in  the  latter  isle,  the 
Africans,  under  lead  of  one  Toussaint  I'Overture,  a  mulatto, 
massacred,  in  cold  blood,  with  every  adjunct  of  fiendish 
brutality,  their  former  masters :  and  then  the  negroes,  in 
turn,  massacred  the  mulattos :  and  thus  gained  uncontrolled 
possession  of  that  land  of  everlasting  verdure — that  terrestrial 
natural  paradise:  but,  Cul  Bo)io?  Alas!  factions  have  kept 
up  periodical  revolts  and  internecine  wars  :  civilization  burned 
down  to  a  blue  flame,  then  sputtered  and  crocked :  the  in- 
habitants degenerated  into  an  unsavory  race  of  vicious  and 
slothful  habits :  idleness  superseded  industry :  exports  and 
commerce  dwindled  away :  its  political  autonomy  is  at  the 
lowest  maintainable  point ;  the  dominant  institution  in  Hayti 
is  a  huge  standing  army  to  which  all  aspirations  tend :  and 
this  once  sunny  region  of  tropical  verdure  and  perennial 
bloom  now  presents  to  us  alike  a  beacon  of  warning,  and  a 
sad,  sad  picture  of  decay  and  desolation. 
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Jamaica,  although  spared  from  a  similar  bloody  fate, 
shared  the  same  adverse  fortune,  iudustrially  :  so  of  Martinique 
and  the  rest.  In  the  century  commencing  about  1725,  the 
West  Indies  were  abodes  of  thrift  and  refinement :  coffee, 
sugar  and  tobacco,  also  tropical  fruits,  were  exported  to  e\eYj 
civilized  mart  known  to  commerce :  the  planters  kept  their 
commercial  and  banking  accounts  in  London,  Paris  and 
Marseilles :  the  youth  of  both  sexes  derived  their  primary 
education  at  the  hands  of  imported  tutors  and  governesses, 
and  finished  their  courses  at  Paris,  Oxford  and  Heidelberg. 

No  planter  or  his  wife  ventured  out  of  doors  without  a 
servant  to  carry  an  umbrella  over  their  heads  when  they 
walked,  and  fan  them  while  they  sat  in  the  shade  or  took  their 
siesta  in  a  hammock.  Each  child  was  allotted  a  personal 
servant,  from  his  natal  hour :  and  the  arms  of  such  servant, 
called  bearer,  were  a  substitute  for  the  perambulator  of  our 
enlightenment. 

Josephine  de  Tascher  de  la  Pelagerie  was  born  and  reared 
on  the  isle  of  Martinique,  who  became  the  wife  of  Napoleon, 
and  Empress  of  France,  ultimately. 

English  and  French  gardeners  superintended  the  cultiva- 
tion of  highly  wrought  gardens ;  and  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
both  exotic  and  indigenous,  bedecked  the  parterres  with  a 
brilliancy  of  hue  and  grace  of  design,  unknown  and  impossible 
in  the  harsher  zones. 

That  these  results  were  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
freedom  of  the  negro  is  sadly  true :  for  with  the  cessation  of 
slavery;  industry,  agriculture,  horticulture  and  commerce 
languished — the  higher  classes  returned  to  Europe,  and  art 
and  culture  succumbed  to  the  dominion  of  primeval  nature : 
the  negro  race  was  dominant,  and  commercial  lethargy  and 
political  disorder  reigned  supreme. 


In  the  United  States,  the  sentiment  of  all  responsible 
persons  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  adverse  to 
the  institution :  in  that  respect,  the  sentiment  was  quite  as 
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vigorous  and  active  as  it  was  among  the  English  or  French ; 
and  had  the  difficulties  of  manumission  been  no  more  for- 
midable here,  than  in  those  nations,  that  policy  would  have 
been  adopted  here  also :  and  in  point  of  fact,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  did,  by  peaceful  processes,  get  rid  of  their  slaves 
as  early  as  they  could :  a,nd  the  entire  government  concurred 
in  consecrating  their  sole  common  territory  to  freedom 
forever. 

The  men  of  the  Eevolution  ardently  hoped  that  slavery 
would,  in  some  way,  soon  come  to  an  end :  and,  thus  be- 
lieving, they  were  sedulous  to  not  write  the  word  "slave"  in 
their  constitution,  hoping  that  posterity  would  overlook  the 
fact  that  our  soil  had  ever  harbored  a  human  being  in  so  de- 
graded a  state :  but  these  hopes  were  postponed  and  shoved 
further  away,  from  one  cause  or  another,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  ferocious  massacre  at  Hayti,  which  attested 
the  unfitness  of  the  negro  to  be  entrusted  with  power :  and 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  which  fortified  his  enslave- 
ment by  the  force  of  avarice. 

The  ciiaracter  of  the  negro  is  Avritten  by  himself  in  som- 
bre colors,  in  the  story  of  St,  Domingo.  AVhile  in  a  state  of 
servitude  they  were  docile  and  tractable :  they  made  no  effort 
to  achieve  their  freedom,  but  joined  their  masters  in  making 
the  "wilderness  and  the  solitary  places  to  be  glad,  and  the 
desert  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose :"  but  their  conception 
of  freedom  was  the  wild  license  of  the  African  jungles :  and 
they  first  slew  the  little  handful  of  helpless  whites,  as  their 
ancestors  would  slay  the  tiger,  and  then  extirpated  the  last 
drop  of  white  blood  in  the  island  by,  likewise,  slaying  the 
mulattos. 


It  is  a  poetic  conceit,  that : 

"Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow." 
The  negro  deemed  it  otherwise  however,  in  prosaic  fact : 
the  war  summoned  his  enslavers  to  the  tented  field :  the  best 
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blood  of  the  cotton  states  relaxed  police  supervision  of  their 
slaves  and  joined  the  armies  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
leaving  him  untrammeled,  to  either  work  the  commissariat 
treadmill  to  supply  and  make  effective  the  rebel  armies,  which 
were  fighting  to  destroy  his  last  hope  of  liberty ;  or  to  take  up 
his  unimpeded  or  conquering  march  toward  the  north  star. 

He  chose  the  former  course :  he  did  not  even  "stand 
still  to  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord:"  but  joined  his  master 
in  forging  thunderbolts  to  destroy  those  who  opposed  the 
founding  of  an  aristocracy  in  the  land  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  whose  corner-stone  was  slavery — whose  industrial 
policy  was  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave  trade. 


Despite  this  disagreeable  fact,  however — despite  the  false 
and  infamous  obiter  dicta  of  the  "Dred  Scott"  decision  on  the 
subject  of  the  social  status  of  the  negro  :  yet,  by  the  general 
consensus  of  mankind,  slavery  is  wbong  :  John  Wesley  prop- 
erly characterized  it  as  "the  sum  of  all  villainies:"  and 
Lincoln  compressed  its  logic  and  philosophy  in  one  sentence  ; 
''If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong."  All  men,  no 
matter  how  weak  intellectually,  morally  or  physically,  are 
entitled  to  their  freedom  :  each  has  his  account  to  render  to 
his  God,  and  he  must  be  left  free  and  untrammeled  to  make 
up  his  own  record  for  the  judgment-day. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  wont  to  say :  "You  have  no  right 
to  force  even  a  good  thing  on  an  unwilling  people."  Nothing 
is  more  true :  so  far  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  concerned ;  the 
negro  has  a  right  to  pursue  the  avocation  of  tiger-hunting  in 
his  native  wilds  unrestrainedly,  quite  as  fully  as  the  Caucasian 
has  a  right  to  pursue  merchandize,  commerce  or  the  arts. 

All  me7i  are  created  equal"  (in  political  right)  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  right  to  life  and  liberty : 
and  the  true  principle  of  the  abridgment  of,  or  restraint 
upon,  the  natural  political  right  of  any  one,  is,  "that  the  sole 
end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted  individually  or  collect- 
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ively  in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their 
number  is  self -protection.  That  the  only  purpose  for  which 
power  can  be  rightfully  exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilized 
community  against  his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others. 
His  own  good,  either  physical  or  moral,  is  not  a  sufficient 
warrant.  He  cannot  rightfully  be  compelled  to  do  or  forbear 
because  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  do  so ;  because  it  will 
make  him  happier;  because,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  to  do 
so  would  be  wise,  or  even  right.  These  are  good  reasons  for 
remonstrating  with  him,  or  reasoning  with  him,  or  persuading 
him,  or  entreating  him,  but  not  for  compelling  him,  or  visiting 
him  with  any  evil,  in  case  he  do  otherwise.  To  justify  that, 
the  conduct  from  which  it  is  desired  to  deter  him,  must  be 
calculated  to  produce  evil  to  some  one  else.  The  only  part 
of  the  conduct  of  anyone  for  which  he  is  amenable  to  society, 
is  that  which  concerns  others.  In  the  part  which  merely 
concerns  himself,  his  independence  is.  of  right,  absolute. 
Over  himself,  over  his  own  body  and  mind,  the  individual  is 
sovereign." 

While  the  African  has  not  shown  himself  to  be  tenacious 
of  his  liberty,  provided  he  had  to  achieve  and  hold  it  for  him- 
self;  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  animated  by  a  more  sublime  genius ; 
and  the  less  his  education  and  culture,  the  more  unwelcome 
to  him  is  any  restraint  whatever :  and  hence,  when  external 
danger  and  internal  necessities  concurred  in  rendering  neces- 
sary the  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies  under  one  governmen^v, 
ihepeople  were  radically  hostile  to  it,  and  the  statesmen  gen- 
erally only  desired  it  from  their  sense  of  its  imperious  neces- 
sity, and  when  the  Constitution  under  which  we  now  live  was 
submitted  to  the  several  colonies  for  their  consideration,  it 
commanded  the  unchallenged  support  of  but  one  state,  and 
would  have  failed  of  ratification  altogether  had  it  not  been  for 
the  almost  superhuman  efforts  in  its  behalf,  of  Hamilton,  Jay 
and  Madison,  and  the  practice  of  the  most  adroit  political 
strategy,  joined  to  an  array  of  favorable  accidents;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  carried,   as  secession  afterward 
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was,  by  political  strategy.  Had  its  advocacy  by  Washington 
and  Madison  been  wanting,  or  had  Jefferson  been  at  home,  it 
would  have  failed  in  Virginia.  Had  it  failed  in  Virginia  or 
had  not  Hamilton  personally  employed  his  highest  powers 
in  its  behalf  with  the  convention  at  Poughkeepsie,  it  would 
have  failed  in  New  York ;  and  had  it  failed  either  in  Virginia 
or  New  York,  it  would  have  failed  altogether. 

Being  adopted,  however,  by  the  narrowest  of  margins, 
no  sooner  had  the  power  of  the  government  began  to  impinge 
upon  the  natural  liberty  of  the  people,  than  sporadic  cases  of 
revolt  gave  notice  that  the  Constitution  was  not  a  "rope  of 
sand,"  like  the  old  superseded  Confederacy  :  and  Madison,  one 
of  the  "Fathers  of  the  Constitution,"  wrote  and  bound  his 
state  to  the  political  threat,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  "oppose  every  infraction  of  what  it  deemed  its  constitu- 
tional rights,"  and  Jefiferson  was  equally  pronounced  in  his 
views  of  the  lack  of  binding  force  of  the  general  government, 
for  in  his  Kentucky  resolutions,  he  declared  that  the  "several 
states  *  *  are  not  united  on  tlie  principle  of  unlimited 
submission  to  the  general  government,"  *  *  *  and  that 
each  state  "has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of 
infractions  (of  state  rights  by  the  general  government)  as  of 

THE    MODE    AND    MEASURE    OF    REDRESS." 

Somewhat  similar  views  prevailed  at  Monongahela  City, 
Pa.,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  New  England  generally,  in 
consequence  whereof  the  advent  of  the  Constitution  was  wel- 
comed by  the  "Whisky  Insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania,  by 
"Shay's  Rebellion"  in  Massachusetts,  both  on  account  of  the 
excise  laws;  by  the  "Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1799,"  on  account  of  the  "Alien  and  Sedition  laws,"  and  by 
the  "Hartford  Convention,"  by  reason  of  the  embargo  on 
New  England  shipping :  each  and  all  affording  demonstrative 
evidence  that  the  Constitution  in  its  best  estate,  and  when 
impinging  but  slightly  upon  the  unrestrained  liberties  of  the 
people,  was  an  unwelcome  and  unpopular  document  with  the 
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people,  alike  and  equally  in  New  England,  Virginia,  Kenlucky 
and  Pennsylvania. 

But  by  the  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  choice  in 
political  parties,  the  Constitution  had  survived  these  petty 
assaults,  and  citizens  generally  concurred  in  obeying  its  plain 
requirements.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  one  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison  was  the  exponent  of  a  small,  select  party 
whose  motto  was,  that  the  Constitution  was  a  "covenant  with 
death  and  a  league  with  hell,"  to  use  his  classic  phrase,  but 
his  party,  and  even  such  as  embraced  the  essential  elements 
{minus  the  profanity)  of  his  belief,  had  never  been  enabled  to 
cast  a  single  electoral  vote  in  six  several  consecutive  elections. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  theory  of  our  government  was  that  it  was 
a  product  of  compromise,  and  even  thus  not  ideally  perfect : 
yet  that  whoever  chose  to  live  under  it,  and  enjoy  its  benefits, 
should  obey  it ;  and  a  fortiori,  that  whoever  undertook  and 
bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  it, 
should  do  so  rigidly. 

There  has  never  been  an  Utopia  save  in  the  fancy  of  Sir 
Thomas  More ;  an  Arcadia  save  on  the  pictured  pages  of  Long- 
fellow; the  very  phraseology  of  government  implies /orce ;  its 
essence  is  the  protection  of  society  against  itself ;  ideal — or 
as  it  is  sometimes  called — poetical,  justice  is  not  practica- 
ble, as  human  nature  is  constituted,  and  it  is  the  mission  and 
proper  function  of  enlightenment  to  formulate  such  a  system 
of  government  as  will  insure  the  greatest  and  most  enduring 
happiness  to  aggregate  society — men  and  women,  adults  and 
children,  the  strong  and  the  weak ;  and  to  evolve  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  this  from  social  chaos,  needs  learning,  wisdom 
experience  and  patriotism ;  and  prejudice,  predilection,  af- 
finities and  selfishness  must  be  discarded. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  the  Mahomet,  but  the  Paul  the 
Hermit,  of  his  era ;  and  but  reflected,  and  gave  direction  to,  the 
common  conservative  sentiment  of  his  time.     With  the  au- 
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tonomy  or  institutions  of  the  several  states  he  had  no  con- 
cern ;  his  pohtical  duties  offered  no  gauge  to  define  or  enforce 
his  prejudices  or  opinions,  and  the  latter  must  yield  to  the 
former. 

As  a  moralist,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  like  Henry  Clay,  a  colo- 
nizationist,  i.  e.,  in  favor  of  colonizing  the  negroes  in  some 
other  country;  but  as  a  practical  statesman  nnd  executor,  he 
could  only  lay  his  hand  upon  slavery,  when  the  supreme 
law  of  politics, 

^'Salus  popul'i,  suprema  lex  est" 

required  it ;  or,  as  he  phrases  it,  "upon  military  necessity," 
for  it  may  be  considered  as  a  political  aphorism,  that  "laws 
may  be  justly  broken  when  society  is  hurrying  on  to  its  own 
ruin,  and  a  desperate  remedy  is  indispensable  for  its  salva- 
tion; and  again,  when  the  government,  supported  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  becomes  the  organ  of  its  interests  and 
their  hopes."     (Napoleon  III.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  instinctively  a  statesman,  and  equally  a 
moral  philosopher.  In  the  status,  instincts  and  tendencies 
of  the  negro  race  as  he  viewed  and  realized  it,  he  saw  its 
past  degradation  as  accurately  as  Champollion  deciphered  it 
on  the  has  reliefs  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments ;  and 
in  the  stolidity,  persistency  and  cheerfulness  with  which  the 
negro  supported  the  armies  which  were  fighting  for  his  hope- 
less enslavement,  or  dropped  the  hoe  to  join  the  idle  crowds 
of  parasites  of  (and  thus  to  weaken)  our  armies,  the  wearied 
President  discerned  no  hope  of  projaer  citizenship,  or  homo- 
geneity with  the  dominant  race. 

No  people  of  antiquity  resisted  the  conquering  march  of 
the  Roman  empire  with  so  much  valor  as  the  Carthagenians. 
Neither  Eome,  Cordova  nor  Constantiiirople  could  boast  of 
such  a  library  as  that  of  Alexandria :  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious teachers  of  Egypt  emulated  those  of  Greece,  or  Eome, 
and  the  armies  which  established  the  crescent  in  Spain  were 
largely  recruited  in  North  Africa. 
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Throughout  this  period,  America  was  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, and  at  the  times  when  men  of  the  Caucasian  race  con- 
fronted the  elements,  the  savages  and  the  wild  beasts  at 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  high  civilization  had  prevailed 
in  Egypt  for  thousands  of  years  :  and  the  fact  that  enlighten- 
ment irradiated  the  whole  of  America  in  two  centuries,  while 
barbarism  had  retained  its  statu  quo  in  Africa  for  ages,  at- 
tests the  impassable  gulf  that  divides  the  Caucasian  from  the 
Ethiopian  race;  a  gulf  which  attrition  with  the  stronger 
race  cannot  fathom,  which  education  cannot  bridge  over. 

Philosophy  attests,  and  history  confirms  the  fact,  that 
there  can  be  no  homogeneity  of  different  races  of  men.  In 
contact  with  the  Caucasian  race,  the  decadence  of  the 
American  aborigines  predestinates  uneiTingly  his  ultimate 
extinction.  In  a  like  contact,  the  servility  and  degradation 
of  the  Ethiopian  and  Mongolian  races  give  token  that  when 
density  of  population  renders  the  struggle  for  existence  ear- 
nest and  unrelenting,  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  will  ensue, 
and  the  inferior  races  must  succumb.  The  Caucasian  race 
has  made  slaves  of  every  other  race  of  mankind ;  but  no  other 
race  has  ever  enslaved  the  Caucasian  race,  and  when  the 
latter  race  has  enslaved  its  own  kind,  it  has  been  sporadi- 
cally and  temporarily.  The  Egyptians  enslaved  the  Jews, 
but  both  were  of  the  Semitic  race. 

During  all  these  centuries  the  negro  has  had  the  same 
rights  as  the  Caucasian.  No  law  or  custom  prevented  him 
from  planting  the  banner  of  conquest  on  the  outposts  of  Eu- 
rope, from  founding  a  Paris,  London  or  Cordova,  from  in- 
venting gunpowder,  or  the  art  of  printing,  or  from  discovering 
and  taking  possession  of  America. 

Had  his  Muse  strayed  as  far  in  Parnassian  fields  as  that 
of  Shakespeare,  he  would  have  received  an  equal  deification ; 
had  he  discussed  such  erudite  philosophy  as  Plato,  he  would 
have  had  as  many  disciples ;  had  he  painted  with  the  pencil 
of  Raphael,  all  places  would  have  yielded  to  him. 
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In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  he  had  possessed,  for 
more  than  a  century,  equal  rights  with  Emerson,  and  more 
than  Agassiz.  But  there  lias  been  no  sable  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Webster  or  Story ;  no  solitary  member  of  Con- 
gress or  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  ;  no  mem- 
ber of  a  college  faculty  except  Professor  Hewlett,  of  Harvard 
Universit3^  and  his  chair  had  muscle,  not  mind,  for  its  basis, 
being  professor  of  athletics. 

The  only  literature  of  the  Ethiopian  race,  of  all  time  or 
places,  is  the  record  by  others  than  himself,  of  his  degrada- 
tion, slavery  and  manumission,  and  querulous  complaints 
because  he  does  not  achieve  as  many  political  offices  as  he 
desires. 

No  African  ever  held  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  none  ever 
made  a  charge  at  Balaklava,  none  ever  led  a  forlorn  hope 
in  the  crisis  of  battle.  His  name  nowhere  appears  on  the  rolls 
of  the  patent  office,  or  the  list  of  the  bank  directors,  railway 
officials,  authors,  inventors,  manufacturers  or  builders. 

In  short,  whenever  a  negro  appears  in  a  role  above  that 
of  a  waiter  or  boot-black,  it  is  as  a  superficial  imitator  of  the 
white  man,  and  never  as  a  self-poised,  self-reliant  joioneer  in, 
or  master  of,  enterprise  or  achievement. 

Negroes  have  had  colleges  founded  and  maintained  for 
them  by  the  white  race,  but  while  the  Caucasian  colleges 
have  sent  forth  various  expeditions,  these  colleges  have  sent 
no  expedition  of  higher  import  than  troupes  of  singers,  nor  is 
there  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  contemporary  or  remote  liter- 
ature, a  single  book  worth  reading,  written  or  published  bv 
a  negro.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  saviour  and  liberator 
of  their  race ;  white  men  have  by  associated  and  voluntary 
effort,  erected  statues  of  bronze  and  marble,  ad  libitum,  to  his 
memory;  the  negroes  have  but  taken  incipient  steps  to 
erect  the  first  one :  and  while  three  successive  Presidents  have 
bestowed  upon  the  son  of  the  great  emancipator  the  choicest 
honors  of  their  administrations,  the  negro  delegations  to  four 
several  National  conventions,  daily  passed  right  by    the  office 
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door  of  the  son  of  their  liberator,  en  route  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  rich  candidates,  without  even  condescending  to  pay 
him  the  passing  respect  of  a  formal  call. 

The  Aryan  race  issued  forth  from  the  steppes  and  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Asia  and  subjugated  the  cave  dwellers  of 
Germany,  France,  Italy  and  England — made  a  pathway 
across  the  Atlantic,  expelled  the  aborigines  from  their  seats 
of  empire,  and  enthroned  civilization  and  enlightenment  where 
savage  orgies  had  held  high  carnival  from  immemorial  time. 

The  Semitic  race  came  from  the  Arabian  deserts,  overran 
the  north  of  Africa,  conquered  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Sj^ia, 
Carthage,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Antioch  : 
then  crossed  the  straits  of  Gibralter  and  subjugated  Spain, 
to  which  latter  country,  the  most  brilliant  enlightenment  of 
the  followers  of  Islam  was  vouchsafed.  Cordova,  their  most 
refined  city,  had  a  population  of  over  a  million  people  and 
contained  over  two  hundred  thousand  houses.  One  street 
was  ten  miles  in  length,  solidly  paved  and  lit  by  public 
lamps  the  whole  way.  The  palaces  of  the  aristocracy  vied 
with  the  palaces  of  the  Eoman  aristocracy  in  its  hey-day  of 
power,  and  other  cities,  as  Granada,  Seville  and  Toledo, 
closely  approached  it  in  splendor. 

The  residences  of  the  wealthy  were  truly  palatial :  some 
were  embowered  in  classical  groves — others  were  planted  in 
the  midst  of  flower-bespangled  lawns :  the  mansions  were 
adorned  with  architectural  filigree  work ;  the  porticoes  were 
supported  by  slender,  spiral  columns,  bedecked  with  imita- 
tion vines  and  flowers. 

Broad  verandahs  enabled  the  occupants  to  enjoy  the 
outer  air,  without  the  attendant  solar  heat ;  and  clambering 
vines  festooned  with  semi-tropical  flowers  excluded  the  gaze 
of  chance  passers.  Indigenous  flowers  relieved  the  monotony 
of  the  close-clipped  lawns,  where  they  made  brilliant  par- 
terres; and  exotics  adorned  the  windows  and  inner  courts. 
The  interior  decorations  were  not  excelled  even  in  our 
luxurious  day;    the   richest   fresco    and   the   most   brilliant 
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paintings  graced  the  walls;  stuflfed  birds  presented  to  the 
vision  all  the  various  species  known  to  the  ornithologist. 
Every  variety  of  highly  poHshed  marble  was  employed  in 
wainscoting  the  walls. 

Hydraulic  engineers  and  artisans  produced  wonders  in 
the  way  of  superb  fountains,  artificial  ponds  and  elegant 
baths;  miniature  water-falls  surprised  the  visitor  in  unex- 
pected places;  classic  lakes  abounded;  crystal-like  streams 
rippled  over  beds  of  pure  white  pebbles. 

Fish  were  propagated  in  artificial  as  well  as  natural 
lakes,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  tables  were  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  improved  varieties  which  were  the  results  of  refined 
piscatorial  art. 

Oranges  of  all  varieties,  lemons  and  Hmes ;  figs  of  deli- 
cate flavors  and  other  semi-tropical  fruits  grew  in  profusion ; 
grapes  were  so  plentiful  as  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  the 
rude  table  of  the  ordinary  laborer  was  crowned  with  a  surfeit 
of  rich  fruits  and  gay  flowers  which  would  be  creditable  to  the 
palace  of  royalty,  to-day. 

The  furniture  was  of  the  most  costly  material  and  deh- 
cate  workmanship— carpets  from  Persia — vases  from 
Egypt— the  clepsydra— the  hour  glass — the  finest  of  cutlery 
and  china  ware — mosaic  pavements — baths  hewed  from 
solid  marble,  attested  the  prevalence  of  luxury.  Lounges, 
settees,  tete-a-tetes  and  divans  were  adjuncts  to  luxurious 
ease. 

Among  the  better  classes  was  a  general  diffusion  of 
Knowledge :  the  literati  could  boast  of  a  great  erudition ;  it 
might  truthfully  be  said  that  Cordova  was  the  abode  of  the 
enlightenment  which  had  prevailed  in  Tyre  and  Egypt  and 
was  then  effete  there. 

The  Khalif  lived  in  a  most  regal  state  :  his  court  was  the 
most  brilUant  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  art- 
isans in  all  lines — metal  and  wood  workers — landscape  gar- 
deners and  pisciculturists— skilled  weavers— tapestry  workers 
and  lace  makers  were  constantly  stimulated  to  devise   new 
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trophies  to  ravish  the  senses  and  minister  to  the  comfort  of 
those  high  in  power,  or  surfeited  with  wealth. 

Caravans  came  in  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth 
loaded  with  the  products  of  all  lands.  The  Andalusian 
horses  vied  with  the  Arabians  for  speed  and  symmetry :  hawk- 
ing and  hunting  were  carried  to  excess ;  and  the  falconry 
parties  outshone  in  splendor  of  attire  and  adroitness  of  man- 
agement, any  of  the  kindred  French  pastimes  of  later  days. 

The  civilization  and  enlightenment  thus  prevalent  in  a 
twilight  age  of  the  world,  with  no  aid  or  example  from  with- 
out, in  contrast  with  the  barbarism  of  the  Congo  or  Madagas- 
car tribes,  shows  the  radical  and  hopeless  difference  between 
the  two  races  of  men :  for  the  architects  of  the  fortunes  and 
prosperity  of  Cordova,  Granada,  and  the  rest,  had  first  to 
conquer  the  country  and  wrest  dominion  from  the  natives, 
and  then  to  superimpose  their  trophies  of  enlightenment 
upon  the  primeval  seats  of  a  semi-barbarism ;  while  the 
dwellers  in  Africa  held  undisputed  sway  of  fair,  fruitful,  well 
nurtured  and  highly  endowed  regions  of  perennial  bloom  and 
eternal  verdure :  but  these  teeming  regions  were  not  im- 
pressed by  cultivation  nor  decorated  by  art;  and  they,  in 
consequence,  remained  in  a  stale  of  virgin  desolation,  from 
age  to  age,  and  so  remain  to-day. 

Yet  the  transportation  of  these  roving  children  of  the 
jungles  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  morally  indefensible, 
and  entirely  at  variance  with  all  proper  social  law  or  propri- 
ety, or  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  common  maker 
of  all.  While  in  Africa,  they  were  at  least,  if  not  in  an  envi- 
able, at  least  in  a  normal,  condition ;  here  their  presence  is 
unwelcome  and  unnatural ;  disguise  it  as  we  may,  they  will 
probably  always  be  ijarialis  in  this  land  of  their  birth. 

The  experiments  of  negro  rule  and  industrial  achievement 
lamentably  failed  in  Hayti,  Chiriqui,  Jamaica,  and  Liberia : 
it  equally  and  as  signally  failed  in  the  slave  states  just  after 
the  war.  All  manner  of  felonious  schemes  received  the  im- 
press of  law  by  negro  legislatures,  and  the  states  were  plunged 
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30  deeply  in  debt,  that  in  many  cases,  land-owners  quit  pay- 
ing taxes,  and  let  the  tax  buyer  or  the  state  absorb  their 
domains ;  and  the  legislatures  in  session  resembled  the  sessions 
of  the  fictitious  "Lime-Kiln  Club,"  the  burlesques  of  negro 
minstrels,  or  the  wild  orgies  of  the  Thompson  Street  Poker 
Club.  In  Florida,  a  state  administration  elected  by  negro 
votes,  finding  nothing  else  to  steal,  attempted,  under  color 
of  law,  to  purloin  fourteen  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  were 
only  restrained  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Court. 


The  white  man  stands  or  falls  on  his  merits,  and  the 
negro  must  do  the  same.  All  meritorious  achievements  will 
enure  to  his  credit  and  renown ;  ,all  evil  practices,  malversation, 
idleness  and  worthlessness  will  redound  to  his  dishonor.  The 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  providential  and  unerring 
decree,  and  while  the  negro  and  his  partisans  clamor  and 
make  the  universe  vocal  with  complaints,  and  for  laws  to  make 
him  equal  to  the  white,  they  will  yet  learn  that  the  only  vital 
right  which  either  the  white  or  black  man  is  entitled  to  at 
the  hands  of  society  is  (as  Lincoln  puts  it)  a  "right  to  be  the 
equal  of  every  other  man;"  and  that  nothing  but  effort  and 
achievements  will  place  the  negro  on  the  same  moral  and 
social  plane  with  the  Caucasian ;  and  the  sooner  he  follows 
the  example  of  the  white  man,  and  works  six  days  in  the  week, 
instead  of  five ;  the  sooner  he  does  honest  work  instead  of 
seeking  to  eke  out  the  hours  in  semi-idleness ;  the  sooner  he 
leaves  off'  his  political  aspirations  for  which  he  is  not,  by  the 
cast  and  structure  of  his  mind,  or  his  education,  adapted ;  the 
sooner  he  abandons  the  idea  of  obtaining  forty  acres  and  a 
mule  without  earning  them,  the  nearer  will  he  be  to  a  con- 
dition of  self-support  and  independence. 

Humanity  in  general,  and  southern  society  in  particular, 
owes  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  directly  to  the  Unseen 
Power,  and  incidentally  to  the  negro,  for  what  might  be  termed, 
in  a  spirit  of  laudation,  the  docility  and  forbearance  of  the 
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race,  or  characterized  in  terms  of  disparagement  as  cowardice 
and  servility,  in  his  cheerful  and  submissive  wearing  of  slav- 
ery's yoke  and  collar  during  the  four  years  of  the  war — even 
after  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  solemnly  pro- 
claimed his  freedom.  If  one  could  soberly  believe  that  this 
forbearance  was  by  reason  of  the  spirit  inculcated  by  the 
Divine  Savior  of  mankind,  it  would  justify  high  commenda- 
tion; but  as  it  was  merely  a  shiftiug  of  the  burden  of 
achieving  their  freedom,  from  themselves  to  the  Yankee 
armies,  after  the  spirit  displayed  by  Harold  Skimpole ;  it 
can  excite  no  other  feelings  tlian  those  of  contempt,  unless 
charity  should  intervene  with  a  plea  that  two  centuries  of 
bondage  had  enervated  the  race  and  emasculated  their  man- 
hood ;  and  even  this  plea  could  only  be  well  taken,  if  and 
provided,  their  manhood  in  their  native  wilds  was  more 
vigorous  than  in  their  new  condition. 

But  I  choose  rather  to  attribute  the  flaceidity  of  the 
negro's  moral  condition  and  his  nerveless  submission  to  a 
state  of  degradation,  to  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Spirit 
that  alike  sped  the  bullet  which  ended  the  life  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnson  at  Shiloh,  and  which  guided  the  whirlwind 
at  Chiekamauga,  and  directed  the  storm  at  Gettysburgh,  each 
and  all  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation. 


The  Kentucky  state  convention  which  took  place  about 
1848,  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  his  first  real,  specific  alarm  about 
the  institution  of  slavery :  for  in  that  convention,  hot  a  sin- 
gle non-slaveholder  appeared,  although  the  issue  of  slavery 
was  made  in  the  canvass  and  although  the  non-slave- 
holding  classes  outnumbered  the  other,  ten  to  one.  Judge 
Samuel  F.  Miller,  recently  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  was 
then  a  citizen  of  Kentucky  (afterward  of  Iowa)  and  a  candidate 
of  the  non-slaveholders ;  and  left  the  state  immediately  after 
the  election  by  reason  of  the  animus  displayed  there,  then. 
Lincoln  would  get  excited  on  the  question,  and  believed  that 
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the  tendency  of  the  times  was  to  make  slavery  universal,  and 
that  Illinois,  which  had  already  adopted  a  code  of  laws 
about  negroes  called  by  its  bad  pre-eminence  "the  black 
laws,"  would  soon  legalize  slavery  there.  The  indifference 
of  the  negro  himself,  as  to  his  condition,  increased  his  solici- 
tude, for  he  seemed  eager  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  his 
master  to  the  degradation  of  both  races  ;  and  when  Virginia 
desr'red  to  supply  the  negro  livery  stables,  of  New  Orleans, 
with  its  human  wares,  the  docile  and  facile  negro  cheerfully 
conformed  his  labor  to  the  latest  edict  of  the  State's  political 
economy,  and  contemplated  with  perfect  equanimity  his 
children,  en  route  to  the  auction  block,  file  through  the 
mountain  fastnesses  and  classic  shades  of  the  "Old  Do- 
minion," which  had,  in  the  better  days  of  the  Eepublic, 
aroused  the  fancy  and  evoked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Henrys, 
the  Washingtons,  the  Marshalls,  and  the  Lees  of  its  history. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  only  of  opinion  that  this  na- 
tion could  not  remain  partly  free  and  partly  a  slave  nation ; 
but  he  was  equally  pronounced  in  his  belief  that  the  white 
and  colored  races  could  not  occupy  the  same  nation  in 
peace.  This  belief  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  prac- 
tically avowed  it  oftentimes,  both  in  unofficial  and  official 
declarations,  and  in  practical  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  negroes  from  the  nation.  Ex-Senator  Pomeroy 
headed  a  gigantic  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  the 
colored  race  at  Chiriqui,  but  the  name  of  its  founder  is  suf- 
ficient attestation  that  it  covered  a  gigantic  steal,  and  it 
achieved  no  practical  results ;  Secretary  Smith  made  an 
actual  government  contract  for  the  deportation  of  negroes 
to  Hayti,  which  received  the  approval  of  the  President.  He 
held  consultations  with  men  of  great  industrial  achievements 
as  to  how  to  transport  the  entire  negro  race  to  Africa.  His  last 
conversation  with  General  Butler  was  concerning  a  scheme 
to  colonize  the  negroes  in  Central  America ;  and,  on  several 
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occasions,  as  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  lie  said  the 
subject  of  what  to  do  with  the  negroes  was  on  his  mind 
day  and  night,  and  gave  him  more  solicitude  than  any 
other. 

And  in  confirmation  of  his  belief,  my  attention  is  this 
moment  drawn  to  an  article  in  "The  Nation"  of  December 
17,  1891,  from  which  I  extract  as  follows,  viz. :  "The  ne- 
groes of  Washington  consider  that  their  grievances  are  so 
serious  that  they  are  holding  mass-meetings,  hoping  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  removing  this  discrimination  against 
them,  if  not  of  abolishing  race  prejudice  altogether.  *  *  * 
These  negroes  have  been  living  in  a  city  over  which  the 
President  and  Congress  preside  as  a  Mayor  and  Common 
Council,  and  where  the  Federal  laws  touching  civil  rights 
have  free  course.  Since  the  war  the  government  of 
the  city  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  enacted  the  laws  against  discrimination,  and  yet  in 
Washington  to-day  *  *  there  are  separate  schools  for  the 
blacks,  separate  eating  houses  *  *  practical  exclusion  of 
negroes  from  restaurants  and  barber  shops,  and  their  colo- 
nization in  alleys  and  obscure  streets.  These  Washington 
negroes,  too,  are  the  most  deserving  of  their  race.  Many  of 
them  are  members  of  the  learned  professions  *  *  *  they 
make  up  one-third  of  the  city's  population  *  *  *  their 
average,  both  for  morality  and  intelligence,  is  high  *  *  *  a 
negro,  who  has  an  eating-house,  frankly  confessed  that  he  had 
to  keep  two  dining-rooms  :  one  for  the  blacks — the  other  for 
the  whites ;  that,  otherwise,  he  could  not  earn  a  living." 

And  my  morning's  newspaper  contains  this  cheerful 
article  in  the  same  vein;  allhough 

"Use  lessens  marvel," 
inasmuch  as  nearly  every  issue  of  the  press  has  something 
similar  to  record  of  the   social  misfortunes  or  delinquencies 
of  this  race,  whose   presence  in   our  nation  has  caused  the 
only  drawback  to  our  national  happiness  : 
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RACE    WAR  IMMINENT. 


Florida  Whites  are  After  a  Negro  Murderer  Whose  Friends 
ARE   Heavily  Armed. 

Leesburg,  Fla.,  Dec.  27. — Nearly  1,000  armed  men  in  Lake 
County  are  scouring  the  woods  between  the  Florida  Central  and 
Peninsular  railway  tracks  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Haine  in 
search  of  a  fugitive  negro  murderer  named  Thomas  Mike,  and 
about  as  many  negroes  with  Winchesters  are  scattered  about  this 
city  and  suburbs  proclaiming  that  they  will  protect  him  from 
lynching  if  brought  in  here.  Just  before  daylight  this  morning  J. 
E.  Parramore,  a  well-known  conductor  on  the  Florida  Central 
road,  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  while  on  his  train,  not  far  from 
here,  by  Mike,  who  keeps  a  barber  shop  in  this  city.  Parramore  re- 
quested Mike  to  go  into  the  colored  car  and  he  refused.  Then  the 
conductor  ordered  him  out  and  was  shot. 

The  train  was  stopped  and  run  back  to  this  station  with  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man.  An  inquest  was  held  and  then  Sheriff 
Galloway  organized  a  posse  to  search  for  the  fugitive.  They  have 
six  bloodhounds  with  them  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  here  that 
Mike  cannot  escape.  The  people  still  in  town  feel  sure  that  the 
murderer  will  be  caught  and  lynched  before  midnight  unless  the 
negroes  succeed  in  taking  him  from  the  sheriff,  when  a  bloody  race 
conflict  would  be  sure  to  follow.  The  Leesburg  Rifles,  about  sixty 
in  number,  have  been  ordered  out. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  hope  that  such  occur- 
rences will  diminish,  for  it  has  already  boen  going  on  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  alike  during  republican 
and  democratic  administrations,  and  no  hope  for  a  change 
is  visible. 

The  nation  was  once  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  this  race  amongst  us,  by  no 
fault  of  theirs ;  and  the  many  sporadic  cases  such  as  are  so 
frequently  narrated  above,  and  now  of  nearly  thirty  years' 
duration,  sound  an  impressive  warning  that  even  as  the 
nation  was  put  to  the  test  of  whether  it  could  endure  partly 
slave  and  partly  free,  so  will  it  have  to  stand  the  more 
severe  test  of  whether  the  whites  and  blacks  can  dwell 
together  on  any  terms,  in  the  same  nation. 
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The  impracticability  and  also  impolicy  of  two  distinct 
races  attempting  to  occupy  the  same  country  is  attested  by 
the  early  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 
As  long  as  race  prejudice  and  heterogeneity  existed,  the 
stronger  race  destroyed  the  weaker;  and  whenever  they 
were  content  to  dwell  together  in  amity,  hybridization  en- 
sued ;  and  the  product  was  an  enervated  race,  drained  of  the 
virtues  of  all  progenitors,  and  replete  with  the  vices  of  all. 
These  hydrid  nations  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  revolution,  and 
any  short  eras  of  peace,  indicate  an  abnormal  condition. 

But  certain  matters  may  now  be  postulated : 

First :  That  the  negro  is  now,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
through  the  agency  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  free  and  indepen- 
dent ;  he  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  republic ;  he  is  eligible  to 
the  Presidency,  the  Senate,  or  the  Supreme  Bench ;  he  has 
a  right  to  build  as  long  a  railway,  or  as  tall  a  building,  or  to 
sink  as  deep  a  mineral  shaft  as  a  white  man.  He  may  estab- 
lish a  line  of  ocean  steamers ;  he  may  lecture  on ;  or  teach 
philosophy,  the  arts,  or  belles  lettres ;  he  may  achieve  new 
honors  in  the  field  of  invention,  architecture,  science  or  me- 
chanics ;  he  may  sweep  the  heavens  with  a  larger  glass  than 
that  at  the  Lick  University;  he  may  found  new  cities  or  new 
states. 

Here  and  now,  the  negro  is  on  the  highest  social  eleva- 
tion the  race  ever  attained :  in  his  own  land,  a  savage ;  in 
all  other  lands  hitherto,  a  slave,  a  menial,  a  pariah ;  here 
he  has  sat  in  our  highest  deliberative  assemblies — has,  some- 
how, filled  executive  positions — has  sat  in  our  most  dignified 
political  assemblies ;  the  laws  and  sympathies  of  the  domi- 
nant race,  even  at  the  south,  are  alike  favorable  to  his  pro- 
gress toward  a  higher  social  altitude ;  if  he  displays  merit  it 
will  enure  to  his  social  elevation — if  demerit,  it  will  tend  to 
his  decline.  In  his  case,  no  less  than  that  of  the  whites, 
unerring  and  undeviating  nature  prescribes  the  conditions  of 
manhood,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  worth,  endeavor 
and   achievements   of  the   candidate   for    success    himself, 
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and  cannot  be  vouclisafed  by  tbe  law  or  kindly  desire  of 
others. 

Second:  The  negro  is  here,  and  here  to  stay;  and  the 
nation  and  he,  himself,  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Henry 
Clay  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  two  greatest  statesmen,  de- 
cided, the  deportation  of  the  race  to  be  an  imperious  neces- 
sity ;  yet  all  schemes  heretofore  looking  to  that  end,  tried  in 
practice,  or  now  proposed  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  are 
visionary  and  impracticable ;  and  it  behooves  good  citizens 
of  both  races  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  however  ungrateful  it 
may  be.  A  war  of  races,  such  as  pessimists  predict  and  as 
probably  will  at  sop-ie  time  ensue,  will  be  prolific  of  disaster 
to  our  republican  institutions,  and  inharmonious  with  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  age.  How  to  entirely  avert  it,  or 
postpone  it  as  long  as  possible,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
our  political  problems. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  greatest  living  fame  was  derived  from  the 
current  acts  of  his  administration,  his  acts  of  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship,  his  subhme  integrity,  unflagging  zeal,  gentle 
charity,  and  unselfish  patriotism.  But  his  greatest  posthu- 
mous fame  will  arise  from  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

History  perpetrates  a  strange  freak  in  recording  the  first 
impact  between  the  emancipator  and  the  emancipated  race. 
Daring  his  first  flatboat  trip,  the  boot  was  tied  up  one  night 
near  Madam  Duchesne's  well-known  plantation  near  Baton 
Eouge.  Some  negroes  came  on  board  to  steal,  and  Lincoln, 
being  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  Allen  Gentry,  hastily 
emerged  from  the  little  cabin,  and  as  his  head  appeared  at 
the  opening,  a  muscular  negro  aimed  a  cruel  blow  at  him 
with  a  pointed  fence  stake,  with  all  his  force.  Had  it  hit  him 
fairly  it  would  have  proved  fatal,  but  it  struck  not  only  Lin- 
coln's head,  but  a  solid  object  also.  This  saved  his  life,  but 
he  received  a  scar  which  he  wore  through  life. 


His   second   close    contact   with  the   race  was  in  July, 
1861,  when  a   committee  of  colored  men  called  on  him,  to 
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consult  as  to  the   future    of   the  race,  at  which  interview  the 
President  thus  expressed  himself : 

"You  and  I  are  different  races.  "We  have  a  broader  dif- 
ference than  exists  between  almost  any  two  races.  Your  race 
suffers  very  greatly,  many  of  them  by  living  among  us,  while 
ours  suffers  from  your  presence.  In  a  v/ord,  we  suffer  on 
each  side.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  affords  a  reason  at  least 
Vfhy  we  should  be  separated.  *  *  *  Your  race  is  suffer- 
jjjg  *  *  *  ^^Q  greatest  wrong  ever  inflicted  on  any  peo- 
ple, but  even  when  you  cease  to  be  slaves,  you  are  yet  far 
removed  from  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  white 
race.  Not  a  single  man  of  your  race  is  made  the  equal  of  a 
single  man  of  ours.  It  is  better,  therefore,  for  us  both,  that 
we  be  separated." 

And  the  third  and  last  time  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  liberated  race,  is  thus  sketched  by  an  eye 
witness  of  the  whole  scene  : 

"On  the  afternoon  of  April  4th,  1865,  a  ship's  launch 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  little  son  Tad,  Admiral  Porter,  an 
officer  or  two,  and  twelve  marines,  heavily  armed,  landed  at 
an  obscure  place  in  the  lower  part  of  Richmond,  having  came 
from  the  flagship  Malvern,  which  had  anchored  a  few  miles 
below  the  city.  Some  negroes  were  at  work  repairing  the 
bank  of  an  old  canal  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  landing, 

"The  one  who  was  nearest  the  Presidential  party 
stopped  work  and  gazed  as  if  transfixed  at  the  tall  form  of 
the  President,  the  party  having  halted  for  a  moment  as  if  in 
search  of  a  guide  or  information.  In  a  moment  more  the 
negro  turned  his  head  partly  round  and  said  to  his  fellows : 
"De  Lord  a  Massey !  but  dat's — ."  Here  his  feelings  overpow- 
ered him,  and  throwing  his  shovel  twenty  feet  away,  started 
on  a  run  toward  the  President,  fairly  screaming:  "De  Saviour 
am  cum !  Marse  Lincum,  I  knowed  ye's  in  my  heart ;  heah  am 
de  promise  land  ;  my  tribbylations  all  done  gone.  Hallelu- 
yah  !  Marse  Lincum's  cum  at  las'."     The  others  followed,  and 
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in  three  seconds,  a  crying,  praying,  mad  crowd  surrounded 
the  Presidential  party,  all  yelling,  screaming,  crying,  and 
throwing  old  greasy  hats  in  the  air.  From  this  Babel  of 
sounds,  nothing  intelligible  could  be  extracted.  The  poor 
creatures  were  simply  frantic  with  joy.  Some  fell  on  their 
knees  before  the  President  and  clasped  his  legs,  others  shout- 
ed at  the  top  of  their  voices  ;  two  or  three  stood  apart  as  if  en- 
tranced, their  eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  their  lips  moving  as  if 
in  silent  prayer.  The  President  seemed  aifected,  embar- 
rassed and  wearied.  Admiral  Porter  seemed  desirous  that  it 
might  end.  but  no  one  apparently  could  see  any  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  The  party  was  simply  wedged  in  and  could 
not  move.  The  marines  had  their  arms  at  rest,  and  simply 
gazed  with  a  look  of  curiosity  at  the  strange  and  peculiar 
scene. 

"Presently  a  weird  and  peculiar  song  commenced  some- 
where in  the  crowd,  and  was  taken  up,  first  by  one  and  then 
another,  until  the  shouting  ceased,  and  the  whole  pent-up 
feelings  of  the  excited  Africans  seemed  to  find  vent  and  solace 
in  its  soothing  strains.  It  was  a  solemn,  sad  sight.  Here  were 
these  children  of  hereditary  bondage,  of  all  ages  and  colors,  the 
sexagenarian  and  the  youth,  their  eyes  streaming  with  tears, 
looking  Heavenward  as  in  the  presence  of  their  Moses, 
their  Saviour.  All  united  in  rendering  thanks  to  God  in  plain- 
tive strains  of  simple,  unskilled  melody.  No  one  of  the  partv 
moved  during  the  singing,  but  before  it  was  through,  the  crowd 
had  augmented  by  hundreds ;  negroes  of  every  condition,  age, 
size,  color,  and  of  both  sexes  had  come  from  somewhere,  and 
here  they  were.  No  demonstration  at  all  was  made  till  the 
song  ceased,  then  the  suppressed  and  pent-up  excitement 
again  broke  forth,  and  bid  fair  to  become  more  exuberant 
than  before.  In  the  edge  of  the  crowd  little  pickaninnies 
turned  somersaults,  leaped  in  the  air  and  otherwise  aided  in 
the  pandemonium.  Negroes  embraced  one  another  and 
shouted  in  each  other's  faces  and  each  other's  ears — irrespon- 
sible in  their  conduct,  frantic  in  their  energy.    It  was  a  very 
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hot  and  stifling  day.  Admiral  Porter  saw  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  ending  the  imprisonment  of  the  jaded  President  in 
this  cordon  of  black,  sweltering,  stifling  humanity.  He  at 
first  parleyed  with  those  nearest  to  him,  at  first  kindly,  and 
then  authoritatively,  but  he  plead  to  deaf  ears.  No  move- 
ment or  progress  was  made.  The  negroes  were  oblivious  to 
mundane  things — they  were  in  the  seventh  Heaven  of  ec- 
stacy.  At  length  the  marines  fised  bayonets  in  their  carbines 
and  formed  around  the  President  and  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  enlarge  the  radius  of  his  locale,  but  it  produced  no  effective 
result,  and  the  President,  at  a  whisper  from  the  Admiral, 
stretched  forth  his  hand  as  if  to  invoke  silence,  and  for  the 
first  time,  some  order  seemed  to  be  evolved  from  the  sur- 
rounding chaos,  and  the  leaders  put  up  both  hands  and  said 
"  Sh —  Sh —  be  still !  "  "Heah  ow  Saviour  speak,"  etc.,  and 
finally  they  were  quiet,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  substance : 
"My  colored  friends,  I'm  glad  I  have  been  you  at  your  own 
homes  and  that  you  have  had  a  chance  to  see  me.  You  are 
now  as  free  as  I  am — even  freer — for  you  have  less  care  and 
worry :  now  use  your  freedom  well — be  industrious — be  hon- 
est, be  peaeable,  and  let  the  white  people  see  that  you  can 
succeed  with  your  liberty :  now  go  back  to  work — I  must  go 
back  to  mine — part  of  it  is  on  your  account — and  you  must 
not  hinder  me :  so  God  bless  you — and  let  me  pass  on.  " 
When  he  had  concluded,  they  all  gave  a  parting  deafening 
yell — -some  one  thing  and  some  another,  but  they  scattered 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  Presidential  party  to  slowly  move 
on :  — but  the  heat  was  intense,  and  the  President  expressed 
his  desire  for  a  glass  of  water ;  but  in  that  pai-ched  desert  of 
black  faces,  and  the  dusty,  hot  road,  no  signs  of  water 
appeared ;  there  was  no  providential  Moses  to  bring  water 
from  a  rock,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  crowd  kept  increasing, 
although  it  did  not  wholly  impede  progress,  as  originally.  The 
party  passed  right  in  front  of  the  old  Libby  Prison,  at  which 
the  President  gazed  for  a  moment  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  which  intercepted  a  full  view.     Coming  into  the  more 
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thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city,  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  people  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  conditions  and  colors,  from 
the  double  bass  of  thunderous  black  to  the  doubtful  treble  of 
dirty  white,  and  all  conditions  of  previous  servitude.  The 
President  h^.d  been  detained  at  the  landing  for  fifteen  min- 
utes,  and  somehow,  the  grape-vine  telegraph  or  the  street 
gamins  had  passed  the  word,  until  the  entire  city  seemed  to 
know  it.  The  feelmgs  of  the  people  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  tension,  anyway:  only  two  days  before,  Jeff  Davis 
was  called  out  of  church  within  one  mile  of  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  then  was,  and  only  thirty-six  hours  previously  had 
rode  through  these  very  streets,  hastily  en  route,  to  safety,  a 
fugitive  and  a  traitor ;  the  city  had  been  set  on  fire  and  was 
yet  in  flames ;  and  all  sorts  of  rumors  of  the  most  startling 
nature  were  afloat ;  the  people  were  on  the  qui  vive  and 
expectation  was  on  tiptoe. 

The  masses  were  suffering  for  food,  medicine,  clothing 
and  every  other  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
Men  felt  unsettled,  uneasy — waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up,  and  anxious  to  know  what  it  would  be.  As  a  rule,  they 
were  emasculated  of  their  chivalry  and  haughty  spirit. 
Occasionally,  some  man  would  scowl,  and  behind  the  drawn 
curtains  of  the  better  order  of  houses,  a  feminine  face  would 
gaze  at  the  scene  scornfully  or  unimpassionedly,  but  as  a 
rule,  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything  more  repugnant 
than  looks  of  cold  curiosity,  while  the  jubilant  feelings  of  the 
blacks  were  as  exuberant  and  demonstrative  as  ever. 

It  seemed,  somehow,  edifying  and  soul-inspiring  to  the 
negroes  to  hear  the  name  "  Massa  Lincum  "  or  "  Linkin  " 
repeated ;  for  the  very  air  was  burdened  and  made  vocal  with 
its  constant  repetition.  At  the  street  corners,  the  crowd 
would  increase  in  density  and  delay  the  little  procession :  at 
such  times,  the  negroes  would  press  in  on  the  President  and 
gaze  at  him  as  if  he  had  just  come  from  a  rent  in  the  bended 
Heavens.  "  God  Bless  you,  Massa  Liakum !"  shouted  one 
old  negro   at  the    top  of  his  voice :    a    fat    negro,   in    his 
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enthusiasm,  embraced  him  with  such  vigor  that  both  fell  oflf 
the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  in  the  gutter. 

It  was  getting  tedious  and  monotonous ;  the  day  was 
wearing  on,  and  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  and  the  President 
was  really  suffering  from  a  thirst  which  there  was  no  visible 
apparent  mode  of  assuaging :  and  the  convoying  party  were 
growing  not  only  wearied,  but  apprehensive ;  for  there  was 
plenty  of  political  assassins  in  Dixie  besides  Wilkes  Booth. 

The  antics  of  these  poor  negroes  and  their  bizarre 
exclamations  would  seem  incredible  to  one  ignorant  of  the 
negro  character;  but  he  should  recollect  that  they  are  an 
entirely  different  race  from  the  whites,  and  consequently 
have  altogether  different  ideas,  manners  and  modes  of 
expressing  their  feelings;  they  are  excitable,  superstitious 
and  credulous  to  an  intense  degree ;  they  have  no  reason, 
logic  or  consistency  of  conduct ;  they  live  for  the  present 
moment  and  act  wholly  upon  impulse.  On  this  occasion,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  President  was  suffering  from  heat,  a 
stifled  atmosphere,  the  rank  odors  from  hundreds  of  perspir- 
ing, unwashed  negroes,  the  want  of  water  and  rest ;  yet  no 
negro  offered  to  procure  a  cup  of  water,  or  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  or  to  refrain  from  blocking  up  the  passage ;  persuasion 
was  useless — nothing  but  force  enabled  the  President  to  get 
to  a  place  where  he  could  sit  down  and  procure  a  draught  of 
water. 

A.S  they  would  behave  at  an  exhibition  of  a  rollicking 
farce — or  at  a  fervent  camp  meeting,  so  they  behaved  on  this 
occasion — they  lost  all  control  of  themselves  and  simply 
were  drunk  on  enthusiasm  and  its  contagion.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  evidently  perplexed  and  suffering, — he  had  his  hat  in  his 
hand  trying  to  fan  his  furrowed  face,  which  was  streaming 
with  perspiration : — he  had  mopped  his  face  till  his  handker- 
chief was  too  wet  to  absorb  more.  But  the  negroes  were 
happy  in  their  frenzy,  and  they  took  no  further  note  of  events 
or  the  sober  world.  One  old  "  Aunty  "  had  a  sick  white  child 
in  her  arms,  who  was   alarmed  at  the   surrounding  riot   and 
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was  crying  to  go  home,  but  the  good  negress  kept  trying  to 
get  the  child  to  gaze  at  the  President,  which  she  was  afraid 
to  do,  and  she  would  try  to  turn  the  child's  head  in  that 
direction,  and  would  turn  around  herself,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  same  object :  "  See  yeah,  honey,  look  at  de  Saviour, 
an' you'll  git  well !"  "Touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  honey,  an' 
yur  pain  will  be  done  gone,"  she  would  urge.  "Glory  !  Hal- 
lelujah!""  God  bress  Massa  Linkum :  "  "Open  de  pearly 
gates  :"  "I'se  on  the  mount  ob'  rejoicin :  "  "He's  de  Messiah 
shuah:"  "Heahamde  promise  land:"  "Rally  round  de 
flag,  boys:"  "Jerusalem,  my  happy  home:"  "I'se  on 
Mount  Pisgah's  stormy  top :"  "  I'se  bound  for  de  Ian'  of 
Canaan:"  "  De  Lord,  save  us:"  "  Dis  am  de  judgment 
day  :"  "Come,  Lord,  I'se  ready  to  go  :"  "  Chariot  ob  fire  :" 
•'  De  mount  ob  transfigurashun :"  "  My  tribulations  all  done 
gone:"  "No  more  sighing  an'  a  weepin'."  These  were  some 
of  the  expressions  used.  They  would  shout  in  each  other's 
ears :  negroes  and  negresses  alike  would  suddenly  spring  in 
the  air ;  and  young  negresses  would  spin  themselves  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd  like  a  teetotum. 

It  was  novel,  and  part  of  it  pathetic,  at  first,  but  it  grew 
very  wearisome  at  last,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  probably  never 
more  wearied  and  physically  uncomfortable  in  his  life  than 
in  this  pilgrimage  from  the  boat  landing  at  Pdchmond  to  the 
recent  home  of  Jeff  Davis.  Had  Lincoln  lived  to  be  as  old 
as  Methuselah,  he  never  probably  would  have  given  the 
negroes  another  such  a  chance ;  and  they  certainly  improved 
their  opportunity  for  all  it  was  worth  at  this  day.  Not  a 
single  negro  in  all  those  crowds  behaved  like  a  man ;  they 
were,  each  and  all,  as  undignified,  irresponsible  and  childish 
as  Topsy,  in  the  romance. 

At  length,  a  soldier  was  encountered,  who  summoned 
aid,  and  a  troop  of  cavalrymen,  with  the  menace  of  drawn 
sabres,  drove  away  this  howling  mob,  and  cleared  a  way  for 
the  worn-out  President  to  reach,  unimpeded,  the  mansion 
where  treason  had,  for  four  weary  years, 

"Cried  havoc  !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 
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And  thus,  for  the  third  time,  did  Mr.  Lincoln  come  into 
close  quarters  with  the  race  whom  he  transformed  from 
irresponsible  chattels  to  men.  The  first  time  his  life  was 
demanded;  the  third  time,  force  of  arms  was  required  to 
release  him  from  the  empty  adoration  of  an  insensate  mob. 


It  will  be  a  curious  as  well  as  interesting  study  to  trace 
out  Mr.  Lincoln's  animus  and  opinions  regarding  slavery  and 
the  negro  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  view  of  the  position 
he  is  destined  to  occupy  in  remote  history  in  reference  to 
both  of  these  subjects  : 

Let  us  see  : — 

For  some  years  prior  to  1837  the  whole  north  had  been 
in  a  ferment  on  the  subject  of  abolitionism;  and  both  the 
Congress  and  several  state  legislatures  had  denounced  the 
slavery  agitators  unsparingly ;  and  even  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton Harrison  Gray  Otis,  its  mayor,  reported  to  the  mayor  of 
Baltimore  "that  his  officers  had  ferreted  out  'The  Liberator  ' 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  its  editor,  whose  office  was  in 
an  obscure  hole ;  his  only  visible  auxiliary  a  negro  boy ;  his 
supporters  a  few  insignificent  persons  of  all  colors." 

The  resolutions  then  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois upon  that  subject  were  of  the  radical  pro-slavery  stamp  ; 
but  Lincoln,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  born  in  a  slave  state, 
prepared  and  signed,  and  procured  one  other  member  to 
sign  with  him,  a  "Protest  against  those  resolutions,"  but  in 
the  following  deprecatory  language  and  tame  spirit,  viz : 

"  They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded 
on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy;  but  that  the  promulgation 
of  abolition  doctrines  tends  rather  to  increase  than  abate  its 
evils." 

"  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  different  states." 

"  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery  in 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  but  that  this  power  ought  not  to  be 
exercised  unless  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  the  district." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  very  feeble  germ  from 
which  the  ultimate  stalwart  growth  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  could  spring. 

In  his  earlier  speeches  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  as  well  as  in  his  first  Inaugural,  he  uses  this  lan- 
guage :  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it 
exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so ;  and  I  have 
no  inclination  to  do  so." 

The  question,  whether  it  was  possible  to  hold  slaves  in 
Illinois,  was  a  mooted  and  unsettled  one  as  late  as  1840,  for 
in  that  year  Judge  Logan  and  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  on 
opposite  sides  of  that  question  in  a  case  before  the  Supi-eme 
Court,  of  Bailey  vs.  Cromwell,  reported  in  3d  Scammon,  page 
71,  Logan  asserting  and  Lincoln  opposing  that  view,  and 
court  held  it  to  be  a  presumption  of  law  that  every  one  was 
free,  regardless  of  coloi=. 

It  is  even  more  singular,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  his- 
tory, that  one  General  Matteson,  of  Bourbon  County,  Ken- 
tucky, once  brought  some  slaves  from  Kentucky  to  the  county 
in  Illinois  where  Lincoln's  father  then  lived,  and  within 
eleven  miles  of  his  cabin,  to  evade  legal  process  against  them 
in  Kentucky,  and  worked  them  without  remonstrance  for  two 
or  three  years.  Lincoln  at  this  time  used  to  practice  law  in 
this  very  county  while  oat  on  the  circuit.  A  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  finally  issued  to  test  their  right  to  freedom,  before 
Judges  Wilson  and  Treat,  both  democrats,  so  far  as  they  had 
any  politics.  Lincoln  appeared  for  the  owner  of  the  slaves 
and  made  an  usual  legal  argument  against  the  discharge  of 
the  slaves,  but  he  was  defeated.  The  slaves  were  discharged 
from  their  master's  service  on  the  ground  that  slavery  was 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  Illinois. 

In  his  Urbana  speech  of  October  2-4,  1S54,  reproduced 
elsewhere,  he  used  the  following  language  : 
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"  I  avow,  without  any  mental  reservation,  my  endorse- 
ment of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  was  formulated  in  obe- 
dience to  a  plain  Constitutional  requirement,  as  one  of  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  without  which  that  instru- 
ment would  not  have  come  into  being ;  and  it  should  be  as 
fully  and  honestly  respected  and  obeyed  as  any  other  pro- 
vision in  that  instrument ;  and  any  law  to  carry  it  into  effect 
should  be  enforced  like  any  other  law." 

His  letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  in  response  to  the  latter's 
assumed  "  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,"  indicates  his  design 
to  not  interfere  with  slavery  unless  compelled  to  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  thus  : 

August  22,  1S62. 

I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th  inst.,  addressed  to 
myself  through  the  New  York  Tribune. 

If  there  be  in  it  any  statement  or  assumption  of  fact 
which  I  may  know  to  be  erroneous  I  do  not  now  and  here 
contradict  them. 

If  there  be  any  inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be 
falsely  drawn  I  do  not  now  and  here  argue  against  them. 

If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatience  and  dictatorial 
tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  head  I 
have  always  supposed  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say, 
I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I  would  save 
the  Union.  I  would  save  it  in  the  shortest  way  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the 
nearer  the  Union  will  be  the  Union  as  it  was. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them. 
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My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  to 
either  save  or  destroy  slavery. 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I 
would  do  it — if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 
would  do  it — and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leav- 
ing others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. 

What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race  I  do  be- 
cause I  beheve  it  helps  to  save  the  Union ;  and  what  I  for- 
bear, I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save 
the  Union. 

I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  believe  what  I  am  doing 
hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe 
doing  more  will  help  the  cause. 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors, 
and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to 
be  true  views. 

I  have  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  views  of 
official  duty,  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed 
personal  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free. 

Yours,  A.  Lincoln. 

His  mind  was  sternly,  uncompromisingly  and  unfalter- 
ingly logical :  it  demonstrated  to  him  that  no  one  man  had  a 
right  to  enslave  another;  but  it  equally  demonstrated  to  him 
that  no  state  had  a  right  to  trench  upon  the  autonomy  of 
another ;  and  it  likewise  taught  him  that  as  one  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  demanded  that  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  surrendered,  that  fidelity  to  our  duties  as  citizens, 
exacted  the  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  fundamental  law. 

He  was  likewise  a  wily  and  cautious  politician;  and 
while,  perforce,  co-operating  with  the  abohtionists  to  restrain 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  territory,  yet  he  abhorred 
any  further  contact  with  them.  And  when  Douglas  tried  to 
connect  him  with  sundry  radical  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  at  Springfield,  Lincoln  evaded  the  responsibility  by 
an  alibi;  and  an  issue  of  veracity  was  made  on  that  very 
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point  by  Douglas ;  and  it  has  appeared  later  that  Lincoln, 
acting  on  the  urgent  advice  of  Herndon,  left  Springfield  sum- 
marily, just  to  avoid  contact  with  those  resolutions. 

Lincoln  was  likewise  a  close  observer ;  and  he  could  not 
fail  to  note  the  progress  of  events ;  and  that  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  slave  power  were  tending  strongly  to  intensify 
the  opposition  to  slavery,  in  any  form,  in  the  North. 

Still,  even  after  he  was  elected  President,  he  said  to  an 
audience  of  Kentuckians :  "We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near 
as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefiferson  and  Madison 
treated  you.  We  mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way 
interfere  with  your  institutions ;  to  abide  by  every  compro- 
mise of  the  Constitution ;  and,  in  a  word,  coming  back  to  the 
original  proposition,  to  treat  you  *  *  according  to  the  ex- 
amples of  those  noble  fathers — Washington,  Jefiferson  and 
Madison.  We  mean  to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as 
we  are;  that  there  is  no  difference  between  us  other  than  a 
difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  you, 
and  bear  in  mind  always,  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in 
your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and 
to  treat  you  accordingly." 

The  line  of  demarkation  between  his  duty  as  a  citizen 
and  as  an  administrator  of  the  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  opinion  as  a  philanthropist  on  the  other,  can  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  following  letter,  written  on  April  4th,  1864: 

"I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong, 
nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so 
think  and  feel,  and  yet  I  have  never  understood  that  the 
Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an  unrestricted  right  to  act 
officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was  in  the 
oath  I  took  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
could  not  take  the  office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was 
it  in  my  view  that  I  might  take  the  oath  to  get  power,  and 
break  the  oath  in  using  the  power.  I  understand,  too,  that 
in  ordinary  and  civil  administration  this   oath  even  forbids 
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me  to  practically  indulge  my  primaiy  abstract  judgmeut  on 
the  moral  question  of  slavery. 

"I  had  publicly  declared  this  at  many  times,  and  in 
many  ways.  And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no 
official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and 
feeling  on  slavery. 

"I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  preserve 
the  Constitution  to  the  best  of  my  ability  imposed  upon 
me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every  indispensable  means, 
that  Government — that  nation — of  which  the  Constitution 
was  the  organic  law. 

'•Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and  yet  preserve  the 
Constitution?  By  general  law  life  and  limb  must  be 
protected ;  yet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a 
life ;  but  a  life  is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt 
that  measures,  otherwise  unconstitutional,  might  become 
lawful  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation. 
Eight  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground  and  now  avow  it.  I 
could  not  feel  that,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  had  even  tried 
to  preserve  the  Constitution,  if,  to  save  slavery  or  any  minor 
matter,  I  should  permit  the  wreck  of  government,  country, 
and  Constitution  altogether.  *  *  la  telling  this  tale,  I  attempt 
no  compliment  to  my  sagacity.  I  claim  not  to  have  con- 
trolled events,  but  confess  that  events  have  controlled  me. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years'  struggle,  the  nation's  condi- 
tion is  not  what  either  party  or  any  man  desired  or  expected. 

"God  alone  can  claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending  seems 
plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  removal  of  a  great  wrong,  and 
wills  also  that  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as  you  of  the  South, 
shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  impartial 
history  will  find  therein  new  causes  to  attest  and  revere  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God  !" 

And  his  personal  opinions  on  the  nefariousness  of  human 
slavery  are  plentifully  strewn  through  his  several  speeches, 
from  1854:  to  the  time  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  — 
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while  on  the  same  pages  will  likewise  be  found  a  record  of  his 
belief  in  the  constitutional  obligations  of  the  citizen  to  avoid 
interference  with  the  statu  quo  of  the  "peculiar  institution" 
as  it  existed.  Mr.  Lincoln's  record  on  the  slavery  question, 
therefore,  was  that  of  a  conservative  Whig;  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  he  deemed  superior  to  his  duty  as  a  philanthropist. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln 
recommended  colonization  of  the  colored  race ;  and  suggested 
that  territory  be  acquired  for  that  purpose.  There  was  noth- 
ing except  the  restoration  of  the  Union  about  which  he  felt 
such  great  anxiety. 

In  speaking  generally  of  the  negro,  he  said :  "General 
Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  was  issuing  more 
rations  to  the  slaves,  who  had  rushed  to  him,  than  to  all  the 
white  troops  under  his  command.     They  eat  and  that  is  all." 

When  urged  to  arm  the  blacks,  he  said:  "I  am  not 
sure  we  could  do  much  with  the  blacks  (as  soldiers).  If  we 
were  to  arm  them,  I  fear  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  arms  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels." 

At  Charleston,  Illinois,  on  September  18th,  1858,  he 
stated  his  position  (in  reply  to  a  question  put  him)  in  the 
following  emphatic  language :  "I  am  not,  nor  ever  have 
been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about,  in  any  way,  the  social  and 
political  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races.  I  am  not, 
nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of 
negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  in- 
termarry with  white  people;  and  I  will  say,  in  addition  to 
this,  that  I  think  there  is  a  physical  difference  between  the 
white  and  black  races,  which  I  believe  will  forbid  the  races 
living  together  on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality ;  and 
which,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain 
together,  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having 
the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race."  And  on 
January  10th,  1819,  he  in  Congress  offered  the  following 
resolution,  viz:  "That  the  municipal  authorities  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown,  within  their  respective  jurisdictional 
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limits,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required,  to  provide  active 
and  efficient  means  to  arrest  and  deliver  up  to  their  owners, 
all  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into  said  districts.''  Had  this 
measure  passed,  it  would  have  extended  the  operation  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  which 
place  it  did  not  theretofore  apply.  But  this  was  only  one 
section  of  an  act  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  compensation  to  the  owners. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  deeply  ingrained  with 
the  animus  and  conservative  principles  of  the  old  whig  party, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery :  the  principle  of  laissez  faire. 


The  history  of  emancipation  is  instructive  as  showing 
Lincoln's  peculiar  methods.  The  war  had  not  progressed  long 
until  extremists  on  both  sides  paraded  their  views  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  the  President  found  no  subject — 
not  even  that  of  foreign  relations — so  difficult  to  deal  with. 
When  Hunter,  Phelps,  Fremont,  Butler,  and  Schenck  under- 
took to  emancipate  the  slaves,  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
position,  and  his  inflexible  and  remorseless  logic,  and  innate 
and  instinctive  knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  impelled 
his  mind  to  these  conclusions :  1st,  that  the  question  of 
slavery  was  a  local  one,  with  which  the  general  government 
had  no  concern,  2nd,  that  by  local  law,  slaves  constituted 
property  and  which  was  entitled  to  the  same  immunity 
as  other  property,  3rd,  that  in  any  event  the  question  was 
a  2-)olitical  one,  with  which  military  officers  had  no  right  to 
meddle ;  and  finally,  that  on  policy,  the  general  government 
even  in  the  exercise  of  its  political  functions,  should  not 
interfere  with  slaves  as  property. 

These  views  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  express 
and  enforce;  as  for  example,  on  May  16th,  1862,  when  Sec- 
retary Chase  wrote  him  a  letter,  suggesting  that  he  decUne 
to  interfere  with  Hunter's  proclamation  of  emancipation  of 
the  slaves ;  he  firmly  replied  :  "No  commanding  general  shall 
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do  such  a  thing  on  my  responsibihty  without  consulting  me," 
and  the  same  necessity  arose  when  Phelps  at  Ship  Island, 
and  Fremont  in  Missouri,  and  Schenck  in  Maryland,  at- 
tempted emancipation  on  their  own  hook.  His  views  on  this 
subject  are  emphatically  expressed  in  the  following  letter  to 
0.  H.  Browning,  of  date  September  22,  1S61. 

"Yours  of  the  17th  inst.  is  just  received,  and,  coming  from 
you,  I  confess  it  astonished  me.  That  you  should  object  to 
my  adhering  to  a  law  which  you  had  assisted  in  making  and 
presenting  to  me  less  than  a  month  before,  is  odd  enough. 
But  this  is  a  very  small  part.  General  Fremont's  proclama- 
tion as  to  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation  of  slaves 
is  purely  political,  and  not  within  the  range  of  military  law 
or  necessity.  If  a  commanding  General  finds  a  necessity  to 
seize  the  farm  of  a  private  owner  for  a  pasture,  an  encamp- 
ment, or  a  fortification,  he  has  the  right  to  do  so  and  to  so 
hold  it  as  long  as  the  necessity  lasts;  and  this  is  within 
military  law  because  within  military  necessity.  But  to  say 
the  farm  shall  no  longer  belong  to  the  owner,  or  his  heirs 
forever,  and  this,  as  well  when  the  farm  is  not  needed  for 
military  purposes  as  when  it  is,  is  purely  political  without 
the  savor  of  military  law  about  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
slaves.  If  the  General  needs  them,  he  can  seize  them  and 
use  them,  but  when  the  need  is  past,  it  is  not  for  him  to  fix 
their  permanent  future  condition.  That  must  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  made  by  law-makers,  and  not  by  military 
proclamations.  The  proclamation  on  the  point  in  question  is 
simply  dictatorship.  It  assumes  that  the  General  may  do 
anything  he  i^leases  :  confiscate  the  lands  and  free  the  slaves 
of  loyal  people  as  well  as  of  disloyal  ones.  And  going  the 
whole  figure,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  more  popular  with 
some  thoughtless  people,  than  that  which  has  been  done.  But 
I  cannot  assume  this  reckless  position,  nor  allow  others  to 
assume  it  on  my  responsibility. 

"You  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
Government :  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  itself,  a  surrender  of  the 
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Government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  any  longer  the 
Government  of  the  United  States — any  government  of  con- 
stitution and  laws — wherein  a  General  or  President  may  make 
permanent  rules  of  property  by  proclamation  ?  I  do  not  say 
Congress  might  not,  with  propriety,  pass  a  law,  on  the  point, 
just  such  as  General  Fremont  proclaimed.  I  do  not  say,  I 
might  not,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  vote  for  it.  What  I 
object  to,  is,  that  I,  as  President,  shall  expressly,  or  im- 
pliedly, seize  and  exercise  the  permanent  legislative  functions 
of  the  Government. 

"So  much  as  to  principle.  Now,  as  to  policy.  No  doubt, 
the  thing  was  popular  in  some  quarters,  and  would  have 
been  more  so  if  it  had  been  a  general  declaration  of  emanci- 
pation. The  Kentucky  Legislature  would  not  budge  till  the 
proclamation  was  modified ;  and  General  Anderson  telegraj)hed 
me  that  on  the  news  of  General  Fremont  having  actually 
issued  deeds  of  manumission,  a  whole  company  of  our  volun- 
teers threw  down  their  arms  and  disbanded.  I  was  bo 
assured  as  to  think  it  probable,  that  the  very  arms  we  had 
furnished  Kentucky  would  be  turned  against  us.  I  think  to 
lose  Kentucky  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  lose  the  whole  game. 
Kentucky  gone,  we  cannot  hold  Missouri,  nor,  as  I  think, 
Maryland.  These  all  against  us,  and  the  job  on  our  hands 
is  too  much  for  us.  We  might  as  well  consent  to  separation 
at  once,  including  the  surrender  of  this  capital.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  will  give  up  your  restlessness  for  new  positions, 
and  back  me  manfully  on  the  ground  upon  which  you  and  other 
kind  friends  gave  me  the  election,  and  have  approved  in  my 
public  documents,  we  shall  go  through  triumphantly. 

You  must  not  understand  I  took  my  course  on  the  pro- 
clamation because  of  Kentucky.  I  took  the  same  ground  in  a 
private  letter  to  General  Fremont  before  I  heard  from  Ken- 
tucky. You  think  I  am  inconsistent  because  I  did  not  also 
forbid  General  Fremont  to  shoot  men  under  the  proclama- 
tion. I  understand  that  part  to  be  within  military  law,  but 
I  also  think,  and  so  privately  wrote  General  Fremont,  that  it 
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is  impolitic  in  this,  that  our  adversaries  have  the  power,  and 
will  certainly  exercise  it,  to  shoot  as  many  of  our  men  as  we 
shoot  of  theirs.  I  do  not  say  this  in  the  public  letter,  because 
it  is  a  subject  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  in  the  hearing  of  our 
enemies. 

"There  has  been  no  thought  of  removing  General  Fre- 
mont on  any  grounds  connected  with  his  proclamation ;  and  if 
there  has  been  any  wish  for  his  removal,  our  mutual  friend, 
Sam.  Glover,  can  probably  you  tell  what  it  was.  I  hope  no 
real  necessity  for  it  exists  on  any  grounds. 

Your  friend  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln.  " 


On  July  21,  1862,  General  Hunter  requested  authority 
to  employ  negroes  as  soldiers,  and  every  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net was  in  favor  of  it,  but  Lincoln  forbid  it ;  and  he  never 
was  in  favor  of  it  till  January  20,  1S63. 

But  while  he  came  so  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  the 
scheme  of  arming  the  negroes,  he  was  a  little  earlier  in  time, 
but  equally  reluctant,  to  free  the  negroes,  but  coupled  with 
this  necessity  was  his  design  to  compensate  such  owners  as 
would  remain  loyal  to  the  Union,  and  also  to  send  the  negroes 
out  of  the  country.  The  reason  for  his  conception  of  the 
policy  of  emancipation  was  a  belief  adopted  in  the  summer 
of  1862,  that  the  extremists  at  the  north  would  withhold  sup- 
plies for  the  government  unless  he  did  free  the  slaves.  This 
was  threatened  in  several  high  quarters — both  from  excitable 
persons  like  Greeley,  Phillips  and  Lovejoy,  also  from  imper- 
turbable leaders  like  Andrew,  Curtin  and  Eaymond. 

Here  he  was  between  two  fires.  If  the  Eadicals  should 
concentrate  their  opposition,  as  appeared  inevitable,  and 
withhold  supplies,  the  armies  would  be  disbanded,  and  the 
Eebels  would  occupy  Washington ;  the  Confederacy  would  be 
acknowledged  by  foreign  powers  as  a  de  jure  government ; 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  a  President  "  of  shreds  and 
patches;"  in  fact,  anarchy  would  be  regnant,  or,  at  least, 
close  at  hand. 
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In  this  dire  stress  of  circumstances,  the  President,  con- 
scious that  he  must  make  terms  with  the  Radicals,  held  an 
interview  with  the  Border  state  people  on  July  12,  1863,  and 
implored  them  to  concur  in  his  policy  of  emancipation, 
with  compensation.  But  his  pleading  was  to  deaf  ears  :  —  it 
made  no  effective  impression  at  all ;  and  on  July  13th — the 
next  day — the  President  informed  Seward  and  Welles  that 
he  must  emancipate  the  slaves — no  other  alternative  was  in 
view.  Still  he  hesitated  ;  and  implored  the  Almighty  to 
avert  a  necessity  for  so  extreme  and  revolutionary  an  act, 
using  the  same  words  as  our  Saviour  "Father,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, let  this  cup  pass  from  me." 

On  August  2d,  he  submitted  to  his  Cabinet  his  draft  of 
the  first  proclamation,  which  he  had  then  firmly  resolved  to 
issue ;  but  withheld  it  till  a  possible  victory  should  perch  on 
our  banners.  A  deputation  from  the  Chicago  clergy  visited 
him  on  September  13th,  urging  emancipation — and  he  argued 
forcibly  against  it,  sitting  at  the  very  table  in  whose  drawer 
the  proclamation  lay,  waiting  for  Antietam  ;  and  on  the  20th, 
just  a  week  from  that  time,  it  was  ready  to  issue ;  and  it  was 
a  coup  cV  etat. 

Mr.  George  W.  Julian,  an  abolitionist,  who  ran  as  Vice- 
President  on  that  ticket  with  John  P.  Hale,  thus  attests  Mr. 
Lincoln's  opinion.  "  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  himself,  opposed  to 
the  measure  (emancipation)  and  when  he  very  reluctantly 
issued  the  preliminary  proclamation  in  September,  1862,  he 
wished  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  deportation  of  the 
slaves  was,  in  his  mind,  inseparably  connected  with  his  pol- 
icy. Like  Mr.  Clay  and  other  pi'ominent  leaders  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  he  believed  in  colonization,  and  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  races  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  both. 
He  was,  at  that  time,  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  Congress, 
a  scheme  of  colonization  in  Chiriqui,  which  Senator  Pomeroy 
espoused  with  great  zeal,  and  in  which  he  had  the  favor  of  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet,  including  Secretary  Smith,  who 
warmly   endorsed   the   project.      *     *     *     But  it  is  by  no 
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means  certain,  that  if  the  President  had  foreseen  its  failure, 
the  preliminary  notice  to  the  Eebels  would  have  been  given. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  saying  that  he  doubted  his  right 
to  emancipate  under  the  war  power." 

Now  in  estimating  Mr.  Lincoln's  character,  the  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  he  knew  as  well  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Beach  Lawrence  or  ex-Justice  B.  E.  Curtis,  who  con- 
demned this  assumption  of  power,  that  this  was  a  coup  d'- 
etat— a  revolutionary  movement ;  but  he  condoned  it  to  his 
conscience  from  its  indispensable  necessity,  to  placate  the 
Eadicals  for  the  time,  in  order  to  retain  the  necessary  politi- 
cal power  to  preserve  the  armies  and  civil  list  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  hoping  that  the  Border  states  would  acquiesce  in  its 
absolute  necessity ;  and  designing  to  ultimately  get  the  ne- 
groes out  of  the  country ;  to  compensate  the  Eebels  for  the 
loss  of  their  property ;  and  to  secure  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment to  make  the  proclamation  effectual.  That  he  knew  his 
proclamation  would  not,  of  itself,  establish  freedom  in  this,  a 
constitutional  government,  is  plain;  without  erudition  or 
scientific  methods,  he  understood  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  law  as  well  as  Judge  Curtis,  Mr.  Law- 
rence or  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  and  he  understood  very 
well  that  his  proclamation  was,  merely,  "a  tub  to  a  whale," 
ov  a,  brutemfulmen;  but  it  was  indispensable  at  this  time; 
and  was  not  the  end  designed  by  him,  but  only  the  means  to 
the  end ;  the  end  being  the  deportation  of  the  slaves  and  the 
payment  for  them  to  their  masters — at  least  to  those  who 
were  loyal.  He  had  no  intention  to  make  voters  of  the  ne- 
groes— in  fact,  their  welfare  did  not  enter  into  his  policy  at 
all ;  he  issued  thsse  proclamations  as  a  necessity  toward 
saving  the  Union :  That  the  President  had  no  constitutional 
or  conventional  authority  to  emancipate  the  negroes  is  proba- 
bly true,  but  it  was  the  avant  courier  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  which  did  emancipate ;  and  even  if  both  were 
not  strictly  technical,  they  were  nevertheless  effective  to  ac- 
complish the  end  sought. 
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In  further  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  negro  is  not 
the  equal  of  the  white  man,  I  append  three  several  opinions, 
whichareprobably  as  disinterested  as  can  be  found  in  modern 
literature.  The  first  is  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  greatest  phil- 
osophical African  explorer.     He  says  : 

Negroes  seldom  think  of  the  future;  they  cultivate  the  ground 
at  various  seasons,  but  they  limit  their  crops  to  their  actual  wants: 
therefore  an  unexpected  bad  season  reduces  them  to  famine.  They 
grow  a  variety  of  cereals,  which,  with  a  minimum  of  labor,  yield,  upon 
their  fertile  soil,  a  large  return.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
double  this  production,  but  this  would  entail  the  necessity  of  extra 
store  room,  which  means  extra  labor.  Thus,  with  happy  indiffer- 
ence, the  native  thinks  but  lightly  of  to-morrow.  He  eats  and 
drinks  while  his  food  lasts,  and  when  famine  arrives,  he  endeavors 
to  steal  from  his  neighbors.  *        *        ^        Hunting  and  fish- 

ing are  amusements  eagerly  pursued,  but  even  in  such  sports,  a 
fortunate  day  is  followed  by  several  clays  of  relaxation.  Nothing 
is  so  distasteful  to  the  negro  as  regular  daily  labor;  thus  nothing 
that  he  possesses  is  durable. 

His  dwelling  is  of  straw  or  wattles,  his  crops  suffice  for  a  sup- 
port from  hand  to  mouth;  and  as  his  forefathers  worked  only  for 
themselves,  and  not  for  posterity,so  also  does  the  negro  of  to-day. 
Thus,  without  foreign  assistance,  the  negro,  a  thousand  years  hence, 
will  be  no  better  than  the  negro  of  to-day,  as  the  negro  of  to-day, 
is  in  no  superior  position  to  that  of  his  ancestors  some  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  philosopher  Hume  says  : 

I  am  apt  to  suspect  the  negroes  to  be  naturally  inferior  to  the 
whites.  There  scarcely  ever  was  a  civilized  nation  of  that  com- 
plexion, nor  even  any  individual,  eminent  either  in  action  or  spec- 
ulation. No  ingenious  manufactures  among  them,  no  arts,  no 
sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  rude  and  barbarous  of  the 
whites,  such  as  the  ancient  Germans,  the  present  Tartars,  have 
still  something  eminent  about  them  in  their  valor,  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  some  other  particular.  Such  an  uniform  and  constant 
difference  could  not  happen  in  so  many  countries  and  ages,  if 
nature  had  not  made  an  original  distinction  between  these  breeds 
of  men.  Not  to  mention  our  colonies,  there  are  negro  slaves  dis- 
persed all  over  Europe,  of  whom  were  never  discovered  any  symp- 
toms of  ingenuity;   though  low  people,  without  education,  will 
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start  up  amongst  us,  and  distinguish  themselves  in  every  profes- 
sion, lu  Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk  of  one  negro  as  a  man  of  parts 
and  learning;  but  it  is  likely  he  is  admired  for  slender  accomplish- 
ments, like  a  parrot  who  speaks  a  few  words  plainly. 

Theodore  Parker  was  one  the  most  radical  abolitionists 
of  Massachusetts,  but  his  opinion  of  the  negro  is  this : 

There  are  inferior  races  which  have  always  borne  the  same  ig- 
noble relations  to  the  rest  of  mea,  and  always  will.  For  two  gener- 
ations, what  a  change  there  will  be  in  the  condition,  and  character, 
of  the  Irish,  in  New  England.  But  in  twenty  generations,  the 
negroes  will  stand  just  where  they  do  now,  that  is,  if  they  have  not 
disappeared.  In  Massachusetts,  there  are  no  laws  now  to  keep  the 
black  man  from,  any  pursuit,  from  any  office  that  he  will,  but  there 
has  never  been  a  rich  negro  in  New  England;  not  a  man  worth 
S10,000,  probably  none  worth  $5,000:  none  eminent  in  anything 
except  the  calling  of  a  waiter. — Letter  to  Miss  Hunt,  Nov,  10th, 
1857. 

At  another  time,  he  said : 

In  respect  to  the  power  of  civilization,  the  African  is  at  the 
bottom;  the  American  Indian  is  next. 

In  1832,  John  Quincy  Adams  had  a  conversation  with 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  about  the  stage,  and  the  subject  of 
Othello  being  under  discussion;  the  former  remarked  that 
"Desdemona  deserved  her  fate  for  marrying  a  nigger:"  and 
yet  no  statesman  was  so  zealous  in  defending  the  rights  of 
the  negro  in  Congress. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that, 

"  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

The  blunders  which  were  committed  by  raw  and  reckless 
commanders  in  the  field  were  sufficient  to  make  angels  weep ; 
but  they  were  all  mosaics  in  the  process  of  Fate  to  work  out 
the  Divine  plan ;  and  if  we  could  see  the  whole  scheme  of 
human  redemption,  it  would  be  quite  clear  to  us,  that  not 
only  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
and  William  T.  Sherman,  but  equally  Jeff.  Davis,  Eobert  E. 
Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Eaphael  Semmeswere  necessary 
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instruments  of  the  great  disposer  of  events — that  the  bullet 
which  terminated  the  glorious  career  of  our  beloved  President 
was  not  more  surely  sped  by  Fate  to  its  mark,  than  was  the 
bullet  which  ended  the  life  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  at  Shi- 
loh,  and  which  ultimately  averted  ruin  to  the  Federal  army 
on  that  blood-stained  field ,  and  that,  in  the  sublime  proces- 
sion of  Destiny ;  all  events,  apparent  accidents,  calamities, 
crimes  and  blunders  were  agents  of  the  omnipotent  will ;  now 
as  cause,  then  as  interlude  or  eddy,  and  anon  as  effect ;  all 
working  apparently  and,  to  the  human  comprehension,  fortui- 
ously ;  but,  in  reality,  all  harmoniously  to  their  Divinely  ap- 
pointed end. 

For  humanity  sweeps  onward;  where  to-day,  the  martyr  stands; 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas,  with  the  silver  in  his  bands — 
Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready,  and  the  crackling  fagots  burn  — 
And  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  retiiru 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  history's  golden  urn. 


NOTE.- 

M.  Young  says : 

The  Arabs  would  come  down  wanting  so  many  slaves,  and 
surround  a  village,  so  there  should  be  no  escape,  and  after  capturing 
the  men,  women  and  children,  they  would  slaughter  the  old  people 
on  the  spot. 


XIV. 

LINCOLN  AS  A  POLITICIAN. 

His  manner  of  life  was  this:  to  bear  with  everybody's  humors;  to 
comply  with  the  inclinations  and  pursuits  of  those  he  conversed  with; 
to  contradict  nobody;  never  to  assume  a  superiority  over  others.  This 
is  the  ready  way  to  gain  applause  without  exciting  envy. 

— Tee.  Andk.,  Act  1,  Scene.  1. 

Justum  et  tenacem  proposti  virum, 

Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  vultum  instantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  solida.  — Hobaoe. 

Ourself 
Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people: 
How  he  did  seem  to  drive  into  their  hearts, 

With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy; 

*  *  *  *  * 

With, — Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends. 

— Shakespeare. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows. 
Are  smothered  up,  leads  filled,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  — Shakespeaee. 

I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  hurry  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak;  the  matrons  flung  their  gloves, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs. 
Upon  him  as  he  passed.  — Shakespeake. 

They'll  sit  by  the  fire  and  presume  to  know, 
What's  done  i'  the  Capitol:  who's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives  and  who  declines;      *      »      • 

*  *  *        making  parties  strong, 

And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking. 

— Shakespeake. 

Politics  was  his  world:  a  world  filled  with  hopeful  enchantments. 

— Chauncet  F.  Black. 


In  popular  parlance,  a  politician  is  a  tide-waiter,  who 
covets  an  office  he  has  no,  or  a  meagre,  capacity  to  fill,  and 
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who  seeks  to  achieve  it  by  setting  up  the  beer — subsidizing 
the  gutter  pohticians,  dog  peddlers  and  free  lunch  fiends  :  se- 
cures a  machine  nomination,  and  is  elected — not  by  reason 
of  merit,  but,  because  his  name  is  printed  on  the  ticket. 

Of  no  such  unworthy  person  do  I  now  speak,  but  of  one, 
who,  by  proper  and  dignified  methods,  and  political  sagacity, 
attains  office,  or  having  attained  it,  transacts  the  routine  and 
minor  affairs  of  his  office  with  shrewd  policies  and  apt  means, 
to  achieve  the  desired  end. 

Such  a  politician  was  Abraham  Lincoln :  sans  peur  et 
sans  rcproche. 

Scholars  deem  the  term  "politician"  to  be  synonymous 
with  statesman,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so,  although  I  appre- 
hend that  a  politician  might  be  classed  as  a  rudimentary 
statesman;  or  a  statesman  might  be  designated  as  an  en- 
larged, or  broad,  politician. 

One  would  hardly  call  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Eutledge,  or  Nathaniel  Macon,  politicians,  although  they 
had  but  little  other  calling :  nor  would  the  title  of  statesman 
be  tastefully  conferred  on  Sunset  Cox,  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy, 
or  John  C.  Breckenridge,  although  they  spent  many  years  of 
their  lives  in  the  National  Legislature. 

The  difference  depends  on  the  magnitude  and  character 
of  the  subjects  on  which  the  attention  is  engrossed,  and  on 
the  volume  of  ability  displayed.  A  man  may  fulfil  both  re- 
quirements, as  James  G.  Blaine :  he  is  a  consummate  politi- 
cian, but  as  he  engrosses  his  powers,  on  objects  of  interna- 
tional moment  and  character,  and  brings  ability  to  the  con- 
sideration of  them,  he  may  also  be  termed  a  statesman. 
Daniel  Webster  was  a  statesman,  but  was  not  a  politician — 
80  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Thomas  Ewing, 
John  M.  Clayton,  Silas  Wright,  Felix  Grundy,  John  Adams, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Charles  Sumner,  John  MacPherson 
Berrien,  John  Bell,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  Jacob  CoUamer,  and  William  Pitt  Fes- 
senden. 
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Aaron  Burr,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Jeff.  Davis,  James 
Buchanan,  Howell  Cobb,  John  G.  Breckenridge,  Franklin 
Pierce,  Eobert  Toombs,  Caleb  Gushing,  Ben.  Butler,  Thurlow 
Weed,  and  Andrew  Johnson  were  simple  politicians  and 
nothing  more ;  while  Henry  Clay,  William  L.  Marcy,  Lewis 
Cass,  Thaddeus  Stephens,  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  William  H- 
Seward,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  pre-eminently,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  were  both  statesmen  and  politicians :  while  James 
Munroe,  Andrew  Jackson,  Eufus  Choate,  Herschel  V-  Johnson, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  Henry  B.  Anthony  belonged  to 
neither  class,  in  a  philosophical  view. 

An  astute  observer,  who  shall  contemplate  the  public  men 
now  at  Washington,  will  find  two  distinct  classes  :  one  classs 
who  are  simply  engrossed  with  a  desire  to  do  and  perform 
faithfully  their  duty  as  law-makers,  for  the  public  weal;  and 
another  class  whose  apparent  sole  animus  is,  to  feather  their 
own  nests ;  to  originate,  develop  and  perfect  schemes  to  ex- 
tract money  from  the  public  funds,  and  gather  in  ducats  for 
themselves  or  political  friends.  The  former  class  may  stand 
on  a  sufficiently  broad  platform  to  be  statesmen ;  the  latter 
can  never  be  classed  higher  than  politicians,  and  venal  ones 
at  that,  no  matter  how  great  their  abilities. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  time,  and 
equally  the  greatest  politician,  and  both  in  a  strictly  honor- 
able, and  highly  dignified  sense.  The  genesis  and  enforce- 
ment of  his  general  policies  attest  the  former :  his  manage- 
ment of  the  details,  and  his  control  of  his  Cabinet,  demon- 
strate the  latter.  What  other  man  could  have  tamed  and 
made  submissive  to  his  will  the  brusque  and  imperious 
Stanton?  Who  could  have  issued  an  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  retained  the  adhesion  of  the  Border 
states,  but  he  ? 

In  fact,  he  was  equally  great  and  trenchant  in  the  wide- 
ly diverse  roles  of  statesman,  diplomat,  and  politician. 

An  example  of  the  former  is  the  issuance  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation ;  of  the  second,  in  the  famous  dispatch 
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to  Minister  Adams :  of  the  latter,  in  the  trap  he  laid  at  Free- 
port  to  catch  the  political  fortunes  of  the  nimble  Douglas. 

When  he  read  these  questions  to  some  political  friends 
beforehand,  they  said:  "You  are  by  these  questions  giving 
Douglas  an  advantage,  for  he  will  answer  them  in  a  way  to 
wain  prestige  in  the  canvass."  "If  he  does,"  replied  this 
statesman-politician,  "it  will  defeat  him  in  1860  for  the 
Presidency;  the  canvass  of  1860  will  be  worth  a  thousand  of 
this,  and  I  am  after  larger  game."  And  it  turned  out  just  as 
he  predicted.  When  that  speech  was  promulgated,  the 
South,  by  Benjamin,  its  spokesman,  formally  served  notice  on 
Douglas,  that  it  was  done  with  him,  and  it  was  adhered  to ; 
and  the  precise  effect,  predicted  by  Lincoln  in  1858,  was 
achieved. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  just  as  sedulous  in  the  minor  matters 
of  a  political  campaign,  as  in  those  which  were  more  exalted ; 
as  a  delegate,  he  was  active  and  helped  in  small  affairs  as 
well  as  great,  and  was  just  as  willing  to  help  draft  the  resolu- 
tions in  the  committee  room,  as  to  make  the  leading  speech. 

He  read  the  leading  newspapers  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
drift  of  political  sentiment,  more  closely  than  any  politician  I 
ever  knew,  and  nobody  was  as  well  versed  in  the  practical 
facts  and  figures  of  politics — such  facts  and  figures  as  one 
needed  for  current  use. 

By  reason  of  his  pre-eminent  ability,  no  one  attempted 
to  contest  with  him  for  the  post  of  honor,  and,  being  so  much 
in  demand,  he  was  "on  the  go"  politically  all  the  time  in  the 
canvasses  of  1856  and  1858. 

It  is  singular  to  reflect  that,  in  1854,  although  the  people, 
by  an  acclaim  that  was  universal  in  Illinois,  designated  him 
for  senator,  yet  that  six  men  banded  together — and  having 
the  voting  power  to  do  so,  thwarted  the  will  of  all  the  other 
people  of  the  state,  and  installed  the  designated  one  of  the 
six  in  the  seat,  who  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  canvass ; 
on  the  principle,  probably,  that  "  all  is  fair  in  politics ;  "  this 
was  not,  however,  Mr.  Lincoln's  principle ;  he  was  as  ujpright 
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in  his  politics  as  in  all  else,  and  his  colossal  political  fame 
justifies  the  belief  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy"  in 
polities  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  It  is  even  a  still 
more  strange  fact,  that,  at  his  own  home,  it  so  happened 
that  soon  after  the  great  Bloomington  convention  in  May, 
1856,  Herndon  got  out  huge  posters  and  a  band  of  music — 
rang  the  bells  ;  lit  up  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  blew  a  horn  for  a  meeting  for  Lincoln  to  address : 
but  no  one  came  but  Lincoln,  Herndon  and  one  John   Pain. 

Lincoln,  somewhat  amused  and  quite  chagrined,  made 
this  brief  speech : 

"  Gentlemen :  this  meeting  is  larger  than  I  knew  it  would 
be.  I  knew  that  Herndon  and  myself  would  come ;  but  I  did 
not  know  that  any  one  else  would  be  here,  and  yet  another  has 
come — you,  John  Pain.  These  are  sad  times,  and  seem  out 
of  joint.  All  seems  dead,  dead,  dead !  but  the  age  is  not 
yet  dead ;  it  lives  as  sure  as  our  Maker  lives.  Under  all  this 
seeming  want  of  life  and  motion,  the  world  does  move  never- 
theless. Be  hopeful,  and  now  let  us  adjourn,  and  appeal  to 
the  people."  

When  the  Saviour  announced  to  his  disciples,  that  "  a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor,  but  in  his  own  country,  and 
among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house ;  "  he  uttered  a 
truth,  Avhich  has  been  oft-times  demonstrated  in  history. 

Of  the  Saviour  himself,  it  was  contemptuously  asked, 
"Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?  " 

Of  Homer  it  is  known  that, 

"  Seven  Grecian  cities  claimed  the  Homer,  dead; 
Througii  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

Mahomet  had  to  iiee  in  the  night,  from  Mecca  to  Medina ; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  threatened  with  the  vengeance 
of  a  drunken  mob,  fifteen  years  after  Waterloo — his  windows 
broken  by  paving  stones,  while  his  wife  lay  dead  in  the 
house;  and  the  managers  of  the  railway,  on  its  opening,  de- 
liberated, whether  the  safety  of  the  train  could  be  better 
secured  by  his  presence  or  absence  therefrom. 
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JejBferson  hired  one  Nicolas  Callender,  editor  of  a  scan- 
dalous sheet,  and  paid  him  to  publicly,  through  his  columns, 
call  Washington  a  traitor,  a  robber,  and  a  perjurer ;  and 
Adams,  a  hoary-headed  incendiary. 

The  street  gamins  of  Athens  were  wont  to  hoot  after 
Socrates  as  he  made  his  way  through  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
Athens  ;  and  throw  refuse  at  Diogenes. 

And  we  should  recollect,  that  one  transeendently 
greater  than  Lincoln,  "  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  re- 
ceived him  not."  Nor  may  we  forget,  that,  to  the  Athenians, 
Socrates  was  a  cynical  and  querulous  vagrant,  diffusing 
eccentric  ideas  to  idlers  in  the  open  spaces ;  and  known  as 
the  shiftless  husband  of  the  shrew,  Xantippe :  and,  in  later 
days,  the  divine  bard  was  wont  to  wander  through  the  lanes, 
and  lean  for  hours  against  the  hedges  of  Stratford ;  his  im- 
mortal works  scarcely  heard  of  there,  and  known  and  hailed 
by  his  rustic  neighbors,  as  "  gentle  Will  Shakespere." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Lincoln  should  not  appear  to  his 
neighbors  as  a 

*  *    *    (liviuely  gifted  man 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began. 

*  «    * 

"Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 

And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys 

To  mold  a  mighty  state's  decrees 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  a  throne. 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  fortune's  crowning  slope 

The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 
The  center  of  a  world's  desire." 

He  knew,  appreciated  and  acted  practically  upon  the 
fact  that  the  people  were  the  sovereigns  and  that 
he  must  follow  in  the  lead  of  public  opinion.  He  had 
faith  in  numbers,  and  his  practical  philosophy  was,  that  the 
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contest  would  be  decided  on  mathematical  principles.  He 
believed  that  the  Border  states  held  the  balance  of  power ; 
and  the  reason  he  took  such  excellent  care  of,  and  paid  such 
deference  to  the  Blairs,  was,  because  they  were  strong  and 
wielded  great  influence  in  both  Maryland  and  Missouri,  and 
indirectly  in  KentucTiy — having  come  from  there.  Had  he 
not  feared  its  influence  in  the  Border  states,  he  would  have 
armed  the  negroes  and  issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation 
earlier  than  he  did.  There  was  more  real  truth  than  sar- 
casm in  what  Dr.  Furness  said:  that  "the  President  ivanted 
God  on  his  side,  but  he  7nust  have  Kentucky."  When  Lin- 
coln had  the  least  faith  in  saving  the  Union,  and  told  me  they 
could  never  conquer  the  South  as  long  as  they  remained 
united  and  bound  they  would  not  be  conquered ;  he  likewise 
said  that  one  of  the  measures  he  strongly  relied  on,  was,  "  to 
push  a  column  of  our  army  down  to  East  Tennessee  and  lib- 
erate the  Union  sentiment  there."  I  give  his  exact  express- 
ion, and  I  understand  it  to  mean,  that  if  the  Union  sentiment 
could  be  protected  in  its  adherence  to  the  Union,  that  the 
sentiment,  like  leaven,  would  permeate  the  whole  South ;  or 
enough  of  it  to  paralyse  the  Southern  armies. 

Lincoln  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple. Unlike  Napoleon,  he  had  no  ambition  to  indulge  in  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  a  court ;  a  rustic  country  hotel  was 
much  more  in  accord  with  his  simple  tastes  than  the  aristo- 
cratic stopping-places  of  his  later  years ;  while  he  really  enjoyed 
his  labors  performed  in  the  primitive  court  houses  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit  of  Illinois  much  more  than  those  performed 
in  the  gilded  chamber  at  the  Capitol,  or  his  office  at  the 
Executive  Mansion ;  so,  also,  could  his  real  preferences  have 
been  consulted,  he  would  have  preferred  social  and  business 
contact  with  the  yeomanry  of  Sangamon  and  Champaign 
counties,  rather  than  with  the  elite  of  the  nation. 

He  was  quite  as  astute  in  the  higher  realms  of  poli- 
tics as  in  his  statesmanship ;  but  in  the  lower  realms  of  poli- 
tics ;  in  the  petty  scheming — securing  delegations  by  log-roll- 
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ing,  and  manipulating  caucuses  by  strategy,  he  was  very 
feeble. 

Mark  W.  Delahay,  of  Virginia,  Cass  County,  married  a 
Hanks — a  fifth  cousin  of  his  mother — and  emigrated  to  Kan- 
sas when  it  was  first  open  to  settlement.  Mark  was  distress- 
ingly impecunious  and  awfully  bibulous  :  and  when  the  Kansas 
struggle  was  on,  he  was  in  communication  with  his  distin- 
guished connection  about  polities  out  there ;  and  when  the 
year  1860  was  unfolded  on  the  chart  of  time,  Mark  hinted 
that  if  he  had  a  little  rliiiio  to  help  matters  along,  he  could 
bring  up  to  Chicago  a  solid  delegation  for  Lincoln ;  and  Lin- 
coln promised  him  one  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  trip,  if  he  would  get  up  a  "  Lincoln"  delegation. 

Soon  thereafter,  it  appeared  that  Kansas  appointed  its 
delegates,  leaving  Mark  entirely  out;  and  instructing  for 
Seward.  Nevertheless,  Lincoln  good-naturedly  wrote  him  to 
come  on  to  the  Convention  himself ;  and  he  would  pay  him 
the  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  (although  he  was  of  no  use  to 
him)  Lincoln  made  him  Surveyor  Greneral  of  Kansas — and 
afterward  District  Judge,  which  office  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign to  prevent  impeachment  for  drunkenness  on  the  bench ; 
and  Lincoln,  in  order  to  secure  his  confirmation  by  the  sen- 
ate, was  obliged  to  say  to  his  friends  in  the  senate,  "This  ap- 
pointment must  be  confirmed." 


Lincoln  was  not,  by  reason  of  his  pre-eminent  abilities, 
exempt  from  bearing  his  full  share  of  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  in  the  political  canvasses  and  current  work  of  the 
conventions  and  campaigns ;  nor  was  he  absolved  from  the 
disappointments  and  rebuffs  incident  to  a  political  career. 

I  recollect  well  of  a  drunken  democratic  lawyer  com- 
mencing to  abuse  him  once  after  a  meeting,  for  something  he 
had  said.  The  lawyer  was  drunk  and  quarrelsome  and 
wanted  a  row :  so  I  took  him  by  the  arm  and  urged  him  to  go 
with  me  to  take  a  drink,  and  kept  him  away  from  Lincoln, 
till  all  had  gone  to  bed. 
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At  the  "  joint-debate  "  at  Jonesboro',  I  noticed  Lincoln's 
extremely  cautious  method  of  dealing  with  the  "  Little 
Giant;"  both  were  seated  near  together  on  the  platform,  for 
about  two  minutes  before  the  speaking  commenced ;  when 
Douglas  abruptly  asked,  "Are  you"  (to  Lincoln)  "going  to 
make  any  speeches  between  now  and  our  Charleston  debate  ?  " 
Lincoln  would  have  replied  very  promptly  "  No,"  ordinarily, 
but,  on  this  occasion,  he  deliberated  a  moment  or  two  for  a 
reply,  and  then  said,  "  I've  no  appointment  to  speak." 

Kulers,  as  a  rule,  are  wont  to  gather  their  information  of 
current  politics  and  events  from  the  report  of  those  who  have 
access  to  them,  and  from  the  columns  of  journals  in  harmony 
and  amity  with  them ;  with  the  result  that  they  are  not  ac- 
curately advised  as  to  the  status  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Lincoln  pursued  a  different  method.  After  he  was 
elected  President,  he  studied  the  columns  of  the  Eichmond 
and  Charleston  papers ;  and  kept  up  the  habit  to  some  extent 
after  he  was  installed  therein ;  but  his  greatest  solicitude, 
while  the  war  was  on,  was  to  keep  advised  of  the  sentiment 
among  the  people  at  the  North — the  sources  of  his  power  and 
of  the  strength — material  and  moral — which  was  needed  to 
put  down  the  rebellion.  Accordingly,  he  kept  himself  thor- 
oughly advised  as  to  the  course  of  the  New  York  Tribune — 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and  that  class  of  restless  and  dis- 
contented journals ;  and  gave  little  attention  to  such  papers 
as  heartily  and  thoroughly  sustained  his  policy. 

He  thus  beheld  his  faults  and  the  errors  of  his  adminis- 
tration— magniiied  a  hundred  times,  and  attended  by  all  sorts 
of  unjust  aspersions  on  his  conduct ;  but,  although  it  made 
him  very  miserable,  it  prevented  him  from  being  lulled  into 
false  security,  or  from  persisting  in  error ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enabled  him  to  repel  and  answer  any  attacks  when  it 
was  salutary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  temperament  being  of  a  gloomy  cast ;  and 
reading,  by  preference,  wretched  diatribes  and  libels  on  his 
administration  from  day  to   day,   caused  him   to   embrace 
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too  gloomy  a  view  of  matters;  and  accordingly,  toward 
the  close  of  the  summer  of  1864,  he  concluded  that  the 
people  were  tired  of  his  administration,  and  designed  to  malie 
a  change ;  and  being  sensitive  to  a  fault,  as  to  the  opinion  of 
mankind  of  his  conduct,  which  was  a  constant  subject  of  as- 
persion by  Greeley,  Wendell  Phillips,  Dr.  Furness  and  the 
AboHtionists  generally,  he  sat  down  on  August  23d  of  that 
year  and  committed  to  writing,  both  his  intentions  and  his 
prophecy,  in  case  McClellan  should  be  his  successor,  thus : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  August  23d,  1864. 
This  morning,  as  for  soni3  days  past,  it  seems  exceedingly  prob- 
able that  this  administration  will  not  be  re-elected.  Then  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  co-operate  with  the  President-elect  so  as  to  save  this 
Union  between  the  election  and  the  inauguration,  as  he  will  have  se- 
cured his  election  on  such  grounds  that  he  cannot  save  it  after- 
■ward.  A.  Lincoln. 

And  folding  it  up,  had  each  member  of  his  Cabinet  en- 
dorse his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  to  be  used  when,  if  ever,  the 
needed  contingency  should  arise. 

Happily  for  mankind,  it  never  did  arise. 

And  at  the  same  time  that  Lincoln  was  battling  with 
both  open  and  covert  enemies  in  the  rear ;  and  his  armie^? 
were  contending  with  armies  in  front ;  he  was  during  this 
same  summer  (1864)  semi-officially  notified  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  leading  Richmond  papers  of  the  terms  of  peace 
that  awaited  our  nation ;  and  which,  doubtless,  would  have 
been  insisted  on,  in  case  McClellan  had  been  elected.  This 
article  may  be  regarded  by  the  general  reader  as  a  joke,  but 
it  was  not  so  designed  by  its  author,  or  by  the  government  be- 
hind it.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  the  editorials  which  engaged 
Lincoln's  attention  for  over  three  weary  years ;  and  it  shows 
the  animus  of  the  foe  which  confronted  us. 

"  Save  on  our  own  terms,  we  can  accept  no  peace  what- 
ever, and  must  fight  till  doomsday  rather  than  yield  one  iota 
of  them  ;  and  our  terms  are  : 

"Recognition  by  the  enemy  of  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States. 
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"  Withdrawal  of  the  Yankee  forces  from  every  foot  of  Con- 
federate ground,  including  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

"  Withdrawal  of  Yankee  soldiers  from  Maryland  until  that 
state  shall  decide,  by  a  free  vote,  whether  she  shall  remain  in 
the  old  Union,  or  ask  admission  into  the  Confederacy. 

"Consent  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
up  to  the  Confederacy,  its  proportion  of  the  navy  as  it  stood 
at  the  time  of  secession,  or  pay  for  the  same. 

"  Yielding  up  of  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  that  portion  of  the  Territories  lying  west  of 
the  Confederate  States. 

"An  equitable  settlement  on  the  basis  of  our 
independence  and  equal  rights,  of  all  accounts  of  the  public 
debts  and  public  lands,  and  of  the  advantages  accruing  from 
foreign  treaties. 

"  These  provisions  comprise  the  minimum  of  what  we 
must  require  before  we  lay  down  our  arms :  that  is  to  say, 
the  North  must  yield  all ;  we,  nothing. 

«'  The  whole  pretensions  of  that  country  to  prevent  by 
force,  the  separation  of  the  states,  must  be  abandoned :  which 
will  be  an  equivalent  to  an  avowal  that  our  enemies  were 
wrong  from  the  first;  and,  of  course,  as  they  waged  a  cause- 
less and  wicked  war  upon  us,  they  ought,  in  strict  justice,  to 
be  required,  according  to  usage  in  such  cases,  to  reimburse  to 
us,  the  whole  of  our  expenses  and  losses  in  the  cause  of  the 
war. 

"We  do  not  want  to  govern  their  country;  but  after  levy- 
ing upon  it  what  seemeth  good  to  us,  by  way  of  indemnity, 
we  leave  it  to  commence  its  political  life  anew  from  the  be- 
ginning, hoping  that  the  lesson  may  have  left  them  sadder 
and  wiser  Yankees.  We  shut  them  out  forever  with  all  their 
unclean  and  scoundrelly  ways,"  etc. 


Whoever  has  read  that  intensely  fascinating  romance  of 
fifty  years  since,  entitled  "The  Wandering  Jew,"  will  recollect 
that  in  the  execution  of  the  plot,  one  d '  Agrigny  was  the  hero, 
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and   one  Rodin  was  liis  servile  clerk,  or  socius,  as  he  was 

called. 

A  crisis  came,  however,  and  Rodin  was  elevated  to  the 
post  of  honor,  while  d' Agrigny  was  degraded  to  the  position 
of  his  servile  attendant,  or  socius. 


In  like  manner,  in  the  life-drama  of  slavery's  decline 
and  fall,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  commenced  as  the  hero ;  as  the 
statesman  who  attracted  the  masses,  as  the  leading  character 
in  the  great  drama :  while  Lincoln  followed  humhly  afar  off ; 
maneuvred  for  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  same  crowds ;  soli- 
cited opportunities  to  play  "second  fiddle"  to  Douglas,  as  it 
were ;  and  was  despised,  contemned  and  rejected  by  Douglas, 
whose  friends  averred  that  Lincoln  performed  the  most  ser- 
vile act  of  obeisance,  viz. :  by  metaphorically  clinging  to  his 
coat  tail. 

But  a  crisis  arose,  and  suddenly  Lincoln  was  elevated  to 
the  post  of  supreme  honor;  while  Douglas  was,  by  the  people, 
relegated  to  a  back  seat.  And  as  if  Fate  was  bound  to  be 
thoroughly  revenged  for  the  destruction  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise ;  while  Lincoln  was  pronouncing  his  inaugural 
address  to  ten  thousand  eager  listeners,  Douglas  (who  used  to 
contemn  Lincoln,  by  deserting  the  hall  when  he  arose  to 
speak)  performed  the  last  and  lowest  symbolical  act  of  de- 
gradation, by  holding  Lincoln's  hat  during  the  delivery  of  the 
inaugural,  and  then   yielded  it  up  when  the  ceremony  was 


over. 


Even  the  superficial  observer,  in  glancing  at  the  histor- 
ical events  which  evolved  Mr.  Lincoln  from  dense  obscurity  to 
the  leading  position  in  current  history,  will  note  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  this  very  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  John  the 
Baptist,  who  heralded  him  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  world. 

Douglas  was  the  exponent  of  the  specific  issue  which 
slavery  forced  upon  freedom,  and  Lincoln,  by  force  of  geo- 
graphical propinquity,  was  enabled  to  become  the  exponent 
of  Freedom's  stake  in  the  contest.     Douglas  was  quite  well 
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aware  that  Lincoln  had  fastened  on  his  political  fortunes, 
with  a  grip  as  remorseless  and  tenacious  as  that  of  fate,  but 
he  could  not  shake  him  off.  He  probably  did  not  reahze  that 
Lincoln  would  harvest  his  crop  of  eminence ;  still  less  did  he 
suppose  that  his  despised  and  contemned  adversary  would 
attain  the  goal  of  his  (Douglas')  ambition.  And  thus  it  was, 
that  while  the  state  of  Illinois  furnished  the  bane  of  slavery 
agitation,  it  likewise  furnished  the  antidote. 

The  almost  colossal  fame  attained  by  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las was  thus  appropriated  by  Lincoln  as  a  scaffold,  on  which 
to  rear  the  still  grander — infinitely  grander — fabric  of  his 
immortal  fame. 

The  joint-debate  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  via  dolorosa 
by  which  Lincoln  reached  the  White  House.  The  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  ultimate:  "the  house- 
divided-against-itself"  speech  the  proximate,  cause.  Douglas 
was  the  direct  cause  in  producing  the  former,  and  the  latter 
was  an  indirect  sequence.  When  Senator  Dixon  proposed  the 
amendment  to  repeal  the  Compromise,  there  was  "a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of"  Douglas,  which,  had  he  assumed  the  champion- 
ship of  anti-repeal,  would  have  made  him  the  "Lincoln"  of 
history :  he  omitted  it  and  all  his  brief  after  life  was : 

"Bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 
When  Lincoln  was   nominated  for   the    Senate,  in  1858,  a 
more  obscure  opportunity  was  presented  to  him,  but  he  em- 
braced it,  and  it  led  to  immortality. 

Behind  all,  however,  lies  the  eternal  and  foundation  fact 
that  one  was  a  patriotic,  and  the  other  a  merely  selfish  politi- 
cian :  one  paltered  with  his  conscience  in  a  double  sense :  the 
other  adhered  firmly  to  its  dictates ;  and  the  Unseen  Power 
accorded  to  each  the  destiny  his  actions  invoked, 

"One  to  long  darkness  and  the  frozen  tide: 
One  to  the  peaceful  sea." 


It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  and   one  that   attests  in   a 
marked  degree,  that, 
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"God.  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 
His  wonders  to  perform," 

that  ^Yllile  the  origmal  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  pending 
in  the  Senate,  as  originally  presented  by  Senator  Douglas, 
without  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  an  ele- 
ment :  that  William  H.  Seward,  then  a  Whig  senator,  ap- 
proached his  friend  Archibald  Dixon,  likewise  a  Whig  sena- 
tor, and  proposed  to  him  that  he  ought  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  and  that  Dixon, 
after  a  little  reflection,  arose  and  gave  notice  of  bis  intention 
to  do  so  on  the  first  parliamentary  occasion.* 

This  alarmed  Douglas,  who  came  at  once  to  Dixon's 
seat  and  remonstrated  with  him,  but  in  vain ;  he  believed,  as 
all  the  Southern  statesmen  did,  that  the  Missouri  Comprom- 
ise was  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  repealed ;  and  his  will  was 
inflexible,  although  no  other  Southerner  had  ever  before 
then  dreamed  of  disturbing  the  Compromise.  Even  Atchi- 
son, the  direct  representative  of  the  border  ruffian  element, 
publicly  stated,  that  while  it  was  wrong  in  its  inception,  yei 
that  it  was  a  finality  on  that  subject ;  and  Douglas  had  stated 
that  it  was  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  no 
hand  should  be  so  ruthless  as  to  disturb  it.  But  when  Doug- 
las saw,  as  a  sagacious  politician,  that  the  solid  South  would 
of  necessity  support  the  measure,  he  desired  to  link  his  politi- 
cal destiny  with  it  and  share  its  fate,  which  he  thought 
would  succeed,  and  install  him  in  the  Executive  Mansion;  and 
so  it  became  a  party  and  administration  measure,  and  was 
also  the  knell  of  slavery. 


*NoTE. — "I  shall  never  forget  liow  shocked  I  was  at  his  (Seward) 
telling  me  that  he  put  Archy  Dixon,  the  Whig  senator  from  Kentucky 
in  1854,  up  to  moving  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Comijromise  as  an 
amendment  to  Douglas'  first  Kansas  bill,  and  had,  himself,  forced  the 
repjal  by  that  movement,  and  had  thus  brought  to  life  the  Republican 
party.  Dixon  was  to  'out-Herod-Herod'  in  the  South,  and  he  would 
'out-Herod-Herod'  at  the  North.  He  did  not  contemplate  what  fol- 
lowed. He  did  not  believe  in  the  i^assions  he  excited,  because  he  felt 
noQc  himself." — Montgomery  Blair. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  impertinent  interference  of 
Horace  Greeley  and  John  -T.  Crittenden  in  our  political  affairs 
in  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  that  canvass ;  and  the  great  Whig  name  of  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden was  used  as  a  cover  for  one  of  the  most  reprehen- 
sible political  tricks  of  history. 

Prior  to  the  year  1854,  Illinois  was  a  strong  democratic 
state ;  in  fact,  never  had  elected  a  Whig  senator  or  a  Whig 
state  government,  and  but  few  Whig  congressmen. 

The  leading  Whigs  at  that  time  were  Lincoln,  Brown- 
ing, Williams,  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  Judge  Logan,  Judge  Davis, 
Mr.  Washburne,  John  T.  Stuart,  Eichard  Yates,  Joe  Gillespie, 
Grimshaw ;  and  the  leading  democrats  were  Douglas,  Went- 
worth,  Judd,  Eichardson,  Cook,  Palmer,  Trumbull,  Matteson, 
Breeze,  Caton,  Shields,  Goudy,  Hoyne,  and  Dougherty. 

When  the  Eepublican  party  was  formed  in  1856,  the 
leading  abolitionists  in  the  state  joined  it — men  like  Owen 
Lovejoy,  Ichabod  Codding  and  John  F.  Farnsworth;  and 
alienated  some  of  the  adherents  from  the  old  parties,  who 
were  born  and  reared  in  slave  states ;  and  among  others  who 
could  not  train  with  the  abolitionists  and  be  happy,  was  T. 
Lyle  Dickey ;  while  to  add  to  his  discontent,  was  the  action  of 
the  Ottawa  convention  of  June,  1856,  to  nominate  Lovejoy 
for  Congress  over  Swett.  He  (Dickey)  was  thereupon  nomi- 
nated by  a  small  fragment  of  the  delegates  as  a  Eepublican 
bolters'  candidate,  but  meeting  with  no  response  from  the  peo- 
ple, he  quit,  but  became  extremely  lukewarm  in  the  cause. 
Early  in  1858  I  had  a  serious  talk  with  him  about  his  atti- 
tude, and  told  him  that  his  course  tended  to  hurt  Lincoln, 
whereupon  he  told  me,  in  substance,  that  his  support  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  Senatorship  that  fall,  was,  by  no  means,  to  be 
relied  on ;  in  other  words,  I  saw  that  he  designed  to  abandon 
the  Eepublican  party.  This  was  in  April.  Shortly  after 
this,  I  took  a  midnight  train  at  Champaign  for  Chicago,  and . 
found  Lincoln  aboard.  He  explained  to  me  that  he  was  going 
to  Chicago,  and  had  passes  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  Great 
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Western,  both — hence  could  get  to  Chicago  by  that  circuitous 
route  free,  while  he  had  no  pass  by  the  direct  route.  On  the 
trip  I  informed  him  fully  of  Dickey's  proposed  defection ; 
Lincoln  had  not  had  the  slightest  idea  of  this  before,  and  he 
took  it  greatly  to  heart ;  in  fact,  he  said  he  did  not  know  of 
any  of  his  friends  he  felt  so  badly  about  losing,  as  Dickey.  A 
few  weeks  after  this,  Dickey,  John  M.  Douglas  and  A.  M. 
Herrington — the  two  latter,  leading  friends  both  of  Douglas 
and  Dickey,  had  a  long  conference  in  our  inner  office,  the  two 
latter  leaving  just  at  night,  Dickey  remaining  there,  and  I 
left  the  office  while  he  was  still  there  preparing  for  his  even- 
ing's work.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  apparent  the 
next  morning,  for  in  the  "Times"  was  a  letter  from  Dickey, 
announcing  his  recusancy  from  the  Eepublican  party,  and  his 
adherence  thenceforth  to  the  Democratic  party,  for  the  alleged 
reason,  that  the  Republican  party  was  too  closely  allied  to 
the  abolitionists.  At  this  time  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  the 
ojDposing  candidates  for  the  Senate,  and  there  were  none 
others,  so  Dickey's  action  toward  his  friend  Lincoln,  was  like 
that  performed  by  Brutus  toward  Csesar,  precisely. 

In  the  center  of  the  state  were  several  legislative  dis- 
tricts which  were  largely  settled  by  Kentuckians,  who  had 
been  old  line  Whigs,  and  who  detested  Douglas,  but  equally 
detested  the  abolitionists.  They  would  naturally,  if  left 
alone,  have  voted  for  the  Republican  candidates,  and  thus 
have  exerted  their  political  strength  for  Lincoln.  Greeley  had 
avowed  himself  in  favor  of  Douglas,  and  these  districts  were 
very  doubtful,  and  very  close ;  in  fact,  they  held  the  balance 
of  power. 

On  the  Saturday  before  the  fall  election,  I  was  attending 
court  in  Urbana,  when  Judge  Cunningham,  editor  of  the 
"Union,"  put  in  my  hand  a  Democratic  paper  published 
somewhere  in  that  locality,  containing  a  letter  from  Hon. 
John  J.  Crittenden  to  Judge  Dickey  and  advocating  the  elec- 
tion of  Douglas  to  the  Senate.  Alarmed,  I  took  the  night 
train  for  Chicago,  reaching  there  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
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sought  N.  B,  Judd,  a.nd  we  went  together  to  Dr,  Eay's  house 
on  Oak  street,  and  he  was  greatly  alarmed  (although  Judd 
was  not)  and  we  and  several  others  all  held  a  long  council  of 
war  at  the  office  of  the  Press  and  Tribune  on  Clark  street, 
where  the  Olympic  Theatre  now  is,  and  as  a  result,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Smith,  who  had  just  come  from  Kentucky  to  Chicago 
to  practice  law,  took  train  for  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  order 
to  confer  with  Gov.  Crittenden  and  counteract  the  effect  of 
that  damaging  letter  if  possible ;  the  idea  was,  if  not  genu- 
ine, to  get  a  disclaimer  in  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  papers, 
and  have  extras  issued  on  Monday  at  noon,  etc.  Mr.  Smith 
had  no  time  after  we  decided  on  our  course  of  action  to  go 
home,  but  borrowed  money  for  his  expenses,  of  somebody  in 
the  office  and  started  for  the  train,  with  no  baggage  at  all 
except  this  newspaper  that  I  had  brought  from  Champaign, 
and  we  telegraphed  to  Frankfort  to  some  friend  of  Smith's 
who  lived  there  to  dispatch  him  to  Louisville  at  once,  where 
Gov.  Crittenden  was.  Next  day  at  ten,  we  got  a  dispatch 
from  Smith  at  Louisville  that  Crittenden  was  not  at  Frank- 
fort or  elsewhere  within  reach  in  time  to  do  any  good,  and  so 
all  hope  of  counteracting  this  damaging  letter  was  gone. 

But  before  I  left  Champaign  I  wrote,  myself,  to  Gov. 
Crittenden  on  the  subject,  and  after  election  received  from 
him  the  following  letter: 

Frankfort,  Nov.  9,  1858. 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  of  the  last  month,  did  not  reach  me  in 
time  for  my  answer  to  be  received  before  your  Illinois  election. 
That  IS  now  over;  and  I  write  out  of  my  respect  to  you,  rather  than 
from  any  interest  my  answer  can  now  have.  The  letter  published 
as  one  from  me  to  Mr.  Dickey  is  genuine.  It  shows  upon  its  face 
why  it  was  written.  He  called  on  me  to  say  if  we  had  not  a  certain 
conversation  at  Washington,  and  to  what  effect.  I  acknowledged 
it,  and  stated  its  substance — that's  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  no  vol- 
untary intermeddling  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  earned  a  strong  claim  to  my  sympathy  by 
his  manly  opposition  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution;  and  by  his 
persecution  by  the  administration,  for  that  opposition.  It  was  for 
this  reason,  and  not  because  of,  but  in  despite  of,  his  Democracy; 
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that  my  sympathies  were  ia  favor  of  his  election.  I  am,  and  have 
always  been  opposed  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  so  far  as  it  re- 
gards that  party  and  opposition  to  the  present  Democratic  admin- 
istration, I  think  it  quite  probable  there  would  have  been  a  much 
more  extensive  concurrence  of  opinion  and  action  between  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  myself,  than  there  is  likely  to  be  between  Douglas  and 
myself.  We  may  not  altogether  agree  as  to  our  reasons  for  it,  but 
we  no  doubt  heartily  concur  in  desiring  the  overthrow  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  and  my  desire  for  its  overthrow  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  Democratic  party  that  support  it,  will  not  be  at  all 
lessened  though  Mr.  Douglas  should  choose  again  to  identify  him- 
self with  it  and  share  its  fate. 

I  have  written  this  much  that  you  may  more  fully  understand 
me,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  dilference  of  opinion  that  exists  between 
us  in  regard  to  the  late  contest  in  your  state.  I  have  not  uttered  a 
word  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  utter  before  the  world,  but  still, 
sir,  I  have  written  this  for  jour  private  satisfaction  and  I  am  alto- 
gether unwilling  that  it  should  find  its  way  to  the  press — simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  to  my  taste  to  figure  in  newspapers  on  such  occasions. 
I  am,  very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

J.  J.  Ckittendex. 
H.  C.  Whitney,  Esq. 

In  my  judgment,  that  Crittenden  letter,  which  was  thus 
published  in  all  the  local  papers  in  the  center  of  the  state, 
and  Greeley's  interference,  elected  Douglas  to  the  senate,  and 
defeated  Lincohi.  The  popular  majority  for  the  "  Lincoln" 
candidates  for  the  legislature  was  4,114;  and  yet  Douglas 
got  a  majority  of  eight  on  joint  ballot.  When  Douglas  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  legislative  vote  which  had  returned  him 
to  the  senate,  he  telegraphed  back:  "Many  thanks;  let  the 
voice  of  the  people  rule."  Had  he  been  sincere  in  this,  he 
should  have  resigned  and  counseled  his  political  friends  to 
elect  Lincoln,  whom  the  people  had  already  chosen,  as  far  as 
a  gerrymandered  legislature  would  allow. 

On  receiving  Gov.  Crittenden's  letter,  I  wrote  him  a  bit- 
ter letter,  informing  him  that  he,  an  old  Whig  leader,  had,  by 
his  interference  in  our  affairs,  wrested  from  us  an  opportunity 
to  elect  an  old-line  Whig  to  the  senate,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history ;  and  had,  in  effect,  installed  the  most  flagitious 
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Democratic  politician  in  the  nation  for  six  years,  as  our  mis- 
representative. 

It  was  customary,  in  the  campaign  of  1856,  for  every 
country  political  procession  to  have  a  stereotyped  feature  of 
a  wagon-load  of  pretty  girls,  arrayed  in  white,  to  represent 
the  several  states. 

Lincoln,  as  I  have  elsewhere,  and  probably  more  than 
once,  said,  was  not  an  adept  at  small  talk  or  petty  compli- 
ments, but  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  he  dismount  from 
his  logical  Pegasus,  and  say  something  nice  about  these 
pretty  girls ;  so  he  commenced  early  in  the  canvass  thus  (and 
it  was  the  very  best  he  could  do  in  that  line)  :  "I  also  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  present  of  this  beautiful  basket  of 
flowers ;  "  alluding  to  the  young  ladies :  at  the  next  place,  it 
was  substantially,  if  not  literally,  the  same,  "I  also  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  present  of  this  beautiful  basket  of 
flowers,"  like  Hank  Monk's  story.  Of  course  it  was  monoto- 
nous to  him,  and  to  others  who  used  to  travel  with  him,  but 
it  was  new  to  each  crowd,  and  pleased  the  young  folks  better 
than  his  dialectics  and  political  philosophy. 


During  the  year  1856,  a  zealous  Eepublican  from  Mon- 
ticello,  Piatt  county,  wrote  Lincoln  several  earnest  invita- 
tions to  come  there  and  s^jeak;  assuring  him  of  a  good  turn- 
out. Lincoln,  after  addressing  a  very  large  meeting  at 
Bioomington,  went  to  Monticello ;  reaching  town,  he  inquired 
for  the  residence  of  his  enthusiastic  correspondent,  which  he 
found  in  the  edge  of  town :  the  man  was  working  with  his 
draw  knife  at  a  large  flag  pole ;  while  his  wife  was  industri- 
ously getting  up  the  dinner  for  their  distinguished  guest. 
After  dinner,  the  man  and  Lincoln  started  for  the  grove,  their 
way  leading  through  the  town.  The  man  was  almost  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  cf  the  flag  and  its  staff ;  and  Lincoln 
did  not  realize  the  ludicrousness  of  the   situation,  until  he 
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heard  some  of  the  town  people  commenting  upon  the  long 
procession — it  being  Lincoln  and  his  solitary  friend,  each  of 
them  being  over  six  feet  high.  But  there  was  no  meeting ; 
the  town,  being  composed  chiefly  of  Kentuckians,  was  wed- 
ded to  its  pro-slavery  idols,  and  by  preconcert,  kept  away. 

It  is  singular  to  reflect  that,  so  rapidly  did  iDolitical  ideas 
grow,  that  two  years  thereafter,  at  a  meeting  in  this  same 
grove,  so  great  was  the  crowd,  that  a  raid  of  energetic  county 
females  bore  down  upon  Lincoln  and  I,  at  the  guests'  table, 
and  swept  us  off  the  field  without  our  dinner ;  and  a  member, 
Daniel  Stickles,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from  that 
county ;  who  voted  for  Lincoln,  for  United  States  senator. 

I  well  remember  of  a  pro- slavery  ruffian,  insulting  Lin- 
coln at  a  public  dining  table,  for  some  of  his  political  views ; 
and  Lincoln  retorted  with  spirit,  but  properly,  and  this  scion 
of  chivalry  and  his  political  associates  took  revenge  by  dis- 
torting Lincoln's  resentment  into  that  of  an  infuriated  bully. 


Mr  Lincoln's  approach  to  the  White  House  was  in  strict 
causation,  and  no  more  fortuitous  than  other  political  careers, 
whose  basis  is  talent,  brought  into  requisition  by  adroit 
strategy.  He  had  made  himself  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ad- 
vanced, conservative,  anti-slavery  element  in  our  politics ; 
and  his  position,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  that  party,  was  a  logical  one,  although  there  was  an  un- 
usual celerity  in  his  march  from  obscurity  to  the  front. 

But  the  ultimate  cause  of  it  all,  was  his  wonderful  genius 
for  politics  and  statesmanship,  both  practical  politics  and 
statesmanship,  and  correct  political  theories  and  philosophy. 

There  was  this  peculiarity  about  Mr.  Lincoln;  that  in 
great  things,  he  was  great,  and  consciously  so.  In  approach- 
ing affairs  of  colossal  magnitude,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
timidity,  or  hesitation;  but  in  minor  and  inconsequential 
matters,  he  was  but  average,  and  was  very  liable  to  err. 

Thus,  he  designed  from  the  start,  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  Cabinet,  to  provision  Sumter.     Also,  after  our 
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defeats  in  August,  1862,  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  restoring  McClellan,  without  asking  a 
word  of  advice,  and  against  the  protest  of  every  member  of 
his  Cabinet;  and  subsequent  events  attested  the  wisdom  of 
the  act.  So,  also,  he  drafted  his  Proclamation  of  Emancij)a- 
tion,  without  letting  any  but  Seward  and  Welles  know  of  his 
intentions  so  to  do,  and  kept  the  important  document  in  a 
safe  drawer,  and  the  secret  in  his  own  breast,  for  months : 
although  constantly  importuned  to  adopt  such  a  measure ; 
and  when  he  deemed  that  the  most  propitious  time  had  come, 
he  launched  it  forth  on  his  own  exclusive  responsibility.  And 
that  he  acted  wiLh  superlative  wisdom,  both  in  issuing  it,  and 
as  to  the  time  of  issuing  it,  is  thus  verified  by  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  opposition  newspapers :  "Had  Mr.  Lincoln 
started  with  his  emancipation  policy  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
his  administration  would  have  been  wrecked  by  the  moral  aid 
which  would  have  been  given  the  South,  by  the  Northern 
conservatives,  including  a  large  part  of  the  Eepublican  party. 
Had  he  refused  to  adopt  it  much  beyond  the  autumn  of 
1862,  the  Eepublieanparty  would  have  refused  public  support 
to  the  war,  and  the  South  would  have  gained  its  independence 
by  their  aid." — New  York  World. 

He  also  designed  from  the  start,  to  release  Mason  and 
Slidell,  contrary  to  Seward's  view,  and  to  popular  clamor. 

And  his  greatness  appears  pre-eminent  in  this ;  that  he 
was  unduly  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and  yet  dared  to  out- 
rage public  opinion  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  conscien- 
tiously fulfill  his  colossal  dulies, 

Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War;  and  in  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  President  throughout  that  trying  time,  renders 
this  just  tribute  to  the  great  President :  "Mr.  Lincoln  was 
mortal;  he  was,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest  man  this 
country  has  produced :  yet  he  was  a  mortal,  and  yearned, 
above  all  things,  for  the  final  approval  of  mankind." 

It  seems  very  singular  that  this  unpretending,  uncouth- 
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looking  man  could,  iu  a  comparatively  obscure  town,  ful- 
minate political  thunder-bolts  which  should  shiver  to  atoms 
the  political  fabric  which  Seward  and  Thurlow  Weed  had 
devoted  thirty  years  of  the  most  astute  political  labor  to 
construct. 

It  was,  likewise,  an  absolute  surprise.  Weed  had  no 
more  doubt  of  Seward's  nomination,  than  he  had  of  the  en- 
durance of  time  to  see  the  convention  organize.  Indeed, 
Seward  and  his  friends  were  so  certain  of  the  former's  nom- 
ination, that  he  left  the  Senate  and  repaired  to  his  home  at 
Auburn  to  write  his  letter  of  acceptance,  and  receive  the 
delegation  that  would  come  to  advise  him  of  his  nomination  ; 
and  Thurlow  Weed  engaged  Seward's  son,  Frederick  W.,  to 
edit  his  paper,  while  he  attended  the  convention.  So  Freder- 
ick, not  doubting  at  all  his  father's  nomination,  wrote  a  first- 
class  editorial,  and  had  it  all  set  up,  ready  to  be  inserted  and 
issued. 

But  when  the  news  of  the  nomination  actually  came,  he 
called  up  the  tube  to  the  composing  room :  "Abraham  Lincoln 
is  nominated  for  President  on  the  third  ballot." 

In  a  few  moments  a  whistle  came  through  the  tube,  and 
the  foreman  called  down :  "Sa-ay, — what  damn  name  was 
that  you  said  was  nominated  for  President  ?" 


Whoever  reads  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  speeches,  cannot 
fail  to  note  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  candor  which  character- 
izes them :  the  total  absence  of  appeals  to  the  passions,  or  of 
the  arts  of  the  demagogue.  Not  only  so,  but  the  spirit  of 
charity  toward  his  opponents  is  equally  patent:  Lincoln 
appreciated  and  graciously  admitted  the  fact  that  slave- 
holders were  naturally  as  good  as  other  people  and  became 
slave-holders  by  force  of  circumstances.  He  manifested  no 
vindietiveness  toward  Trumbull,  who  came  into  the  sheep- 
fold  by  the  back  way  in  1854,  and  despoiled  him  of  the 
Senatorship  for  which  the  people  designed  him :  in  fact  he 
honored  Judd,  one  of  his  accomplices,  above  all  other  citizens. 


XV. 

LINCOLN  AND  LABOE. 

The  destiny  of  modern  democracies  is  already  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  democracies.  It  was  the  struggle  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  which  destroyed  them,  just  as  it  will  destroy  modern  societies 
unless  they  guard  against  it  *  *  *  Democracies  which  fail  to  pre- 
serve equalities  of  conditions,  and  in  which  two  hostile  classes,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  find  themselves  face  to  face,  are  doomed  to  anarchy 
and  subsequent  despotism.  — Lavaleye, 

The  great  trial  of  the  experiment  of  republican  institutions  will 
come  when  a  great  and  lasting  inequality  of  fortunes  shall  occur;  when 
one  man  shall  own  ten  millions  of  money,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  not  a  cent.  — Baldwin. 

In  the  right  to  eat  the  bread  which  her  own  hands  have  earned, 
she  is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  any  one  else.  — Lincoln. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.  — Gen.  hi.  19. 

Each  of  the  Greek  states  is  not,  really,  a  single  state;  but  com- 
prises at  least  two;  one  composed  of  the  rich,  the  other  of  the  poor. 

— Plato. 

What  disposition  is  it  proposed  to  make  of  the  labor  of  the  country, 
which  labor-saving  machinery  and  new  methods  of  business  have  now, 
for  the  first  lime,  and  under  existing  conditions,  made  manifestly  sur- 
plus ?  — David  A.  Wells. 

'Tis  the  day  of  the  chattel 
Web  to  weave  and  corn  to  grind; 
Things  are  in  the  saddle 
And  ride  mankind. 


The  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  la- 
bor, since  the  reign  of  the  steam  engine,  has  been  an  object 
of  public  solicitude,  both  prolific  of  interest,  and  replete  with 
danger. 

That  which  we  term  "property  "  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing elements : 

1,  The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof,  embracing  the 
soil,  quarries,  mines,  forests,  air  and  water. 
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2.  Animajls,  ferae  naturae. 

3.  The  harvested  achievements  of  labor. 

4.  The  current  hibor  of  the  period. 

The  use,  appropriation  and  enjoyment  of  property,  ex- 
cept native  air,  requires  the  appHcation  of  labor  to  capital ; 
for  all  tangible  property  is  capital.  If  one  wishes  to  drink 
water  or  to  eat  spontaneous  fruit,  he  must  devise  some 
method  of  appropriating  it  and  getting  it  fit  for  use ;  fruit 
generally  needs  some  preparation — water  usually  needs  some 
l^roper  vessel  to  appropriate  it ;  the  Avater  of  Lake  Michigan 
is  free,  but  I  choose  to  paj^  for  having  it  brought  to  my 
dwelling ;  if  I  attempted  to  either  carry  it  myself,  or  employ 
another  to  do  so  by  primitive  modes,  it  would  cost  me  much 
more. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  freer  than  air;  but,  to  its 
proper  and  refined  enjoyment,  I  pay  for  devices  to  admit 
to  my  house  that  which  is  pure,  and  to  expel  that  which  is 
vitiated. 

Of  many  men  it  is  said,  that  they  have  no  capital  but 
their  labor ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  have  no  capital  at 
all ;  hence  that  they  must  labor,  in  order  to  find  means  to 
live :  it  is  not,  however,  strictly  true  in  practice,  that  the 
laborer  has  no  capital;  he  must  have  some.  The  black  men 
in  Australia,  and  the  Hottentot  in  Africa,  have  their  huts  and 
their  implements  of  svarfare  and  the  chase ;  these  represent 
stored-up  labor — or  capital. 

The  lad  v/ho  blacks  your  shoes — or  sells  you  a  news- 
paper, equally  with  the  aggregation  of  capitalists  who  carry 
you  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Atlantic  in  one  day,  alike 
possess  capital — the  former  the  blacking  and  brush  or  stock 
of  papers — the  latter  the  railway  and  train ;  the  capital  may 
not,  or  may  be,  owned  by  this  laborer,  but  there  can  be  no 
effective  labor  without  an  addition  of  capital.  The  man  who 
removes  your  coal  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  cellar  must  have 
his  shovel  and  basket ;  the  cave  dwellers  of  the  historic  age 
had  their  flint  knives  and  hatchets ;  and  most  of  men  in  our 
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country  have  some,  though  perhaps  meagre,  capital  to  join 
with  their  labor,  as  a  carpenter  with  his  tools,  or  a  lawyer 
with  his  library,  and  so  on. 

All  property,  therefore,  for  practical  consideration,  may 
be  contemplated  as  the  product  of  the  primitive  gifts  of  God 
and  the  labor  of  man  combined ;  the  native  horse  must  be 
tamed ;  water  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  must  be  dug  for  and 
drawn  up ;  the  tree  must  be  cut  down,  and  sawed  into  lum- 
ber; the  ore  in  the  mine  must  be  separated  from  the  quartz. 

The  sixteen-story  building  (now  so  common  where  I 
write)  is  the  aggregate  of  many  cords  of  stone  in  the  native 
quarry — many  cart-loads  of  clay  in  the  barrens — many  tons 
of  iron  in  the  mine — many  panes  of  glass  in  the  silica  and 
potassium — many  feet  of  lumber  in  the  primitive  forest ;  to 
each  and  all  of  which  was  joined  the  fashioning  labor  of 
many  men  in  changing  these  native  products  into  utilitarian 
form  and  essence,  and  in  putting  them  together.  These 
thousands  of  necessary  day's  work  belonged  to  a  thousand  arti- 
sans ;  they  sold  those  hours  of  labor  to  capitalists,  who 
erected  the  building ;  and  they  in  turn,  to  another  capitalist ; 
and  he  then  became  the  proper  and  legitimate  ov/ner  of  all 
those  day's  work,  which  were  finally  engrossed  in  the  build- 
ing ;  these  days  of  labor  were  irretrievably  gone,  as  such,  be- 
ing transmuted  into  the  building — they  had  belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  laborer — he  had  exchanged  them  for  an  equiva- 
lent—the equivalent  received  was  his,  till  he  parted  with  it; 
and  the  various  days'  labor  preserved  in  lime,  brick,  lumber, 
glass  and  paint,  justly  belongs  to  him  who  bought,  and  ren- 
dered an  equivalent  for,  it ;  and  so  far  as  such  a  transaction 
is  concerned,  this  plain  statement  of  fact  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  wild  claims  of  the  communist. 

Of  course  this  argument  would  not  have  been  pertinent 
in  Louisiana  in  the  ante-bellum  days ;  for  the  capitalist 
there  got  no  title  to  the  labor  of  the  slave ;  the  title  to  prop- 
erty acquired  by  larceny  remains  with  the  original  and 
despoiled  owner,  nor  can  any  transmutation  of  possession 
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work  any  change  of  title ;  no  title  accompanies  property 
feloniously  acquired.  I  know  this  is  conventionally  otherwise, 
by  force  of  law,  but  I  am  speaking  of  things  in  their  ethical 
sense. 

The  idea  of  property  includes  the  right  of  appropriation : 
I  may  gaze  at  the  diamonds  in  Tiffaiiy's  window  or  at  the 
landscape  afforded  by  the  Alvin  Adams  grounds,  but  they  are 
not  mine.  I  have  a  right  to  produce  something  similar  if  I 
can,  but  until  I  do  produce  them,  or  acquire  them  for  a  proper 
equivalent,  they  are  not  mine. 

Deprive  one  of  air  for  a  hundred  seconds,  he  would  die ; 
deprive  him  of  water  for  ten  days,  he  would  also  die ;  hence 
Nature  made  a  wise  prevision  that  both  should  be  free,  the 
former  absolutely — the  latter  sub  modo ;  but  in  the  morning 
twilight  of  human  existence,  the  inexorable  mandate  went 
forth  from  Heaven's  executive  chamber  to  man  that,  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread ;  "  and  thus  it  is  that 
labor  is  prescribed  by  God ;  has  all  the  force  of  a  primordial 
law;  and  while  indispensable,  should  also  be  regarded  as 
honorable. 

Prior  to  the  baleful  day  when  international  communica- 
tion was  forced  upon  the  Flowery  Kingdom  by  the  might 
and  frown  of  frigates,  that  immense  nation  enjoyed  the 
tranquility  of  primitive  labor  and  manners ;  the  land  was  in- 
nocent of  the  monotone  of  the  automatic  reaper — -the  lay  of 
the  spinning  jenny — the  chirping  notes  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine ;  nor  yet  did  the  eccentric  dialogue  of  the  telephone 
rasp  the  nerves,  or  the  discordant  scream  of  the  locomotive 
vex  the  ear.  And  the  attending  evils  were  wanting;  the 
watering  of  stocks — the  granting  of  subsidies — the  seductive 
malstrom  of  the  corn  pit,  all  were  unknown  to  that  prosaic 
and  unexcited  nation  of  the  palanquin,  the  pig- tail  and  the 
neck-yoke.  Therefore,  an  even  and  stagnant  uniformity  of 
conditions  prevailed;  insomnia  was  not  included  in  their 
nomenclature ;  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  boycotting  were  un- 
known ;  and  lunatic  asylums  did  not  furnish  roosts  for  dead- 
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beats  and  cranks.  With  us,  however,  it  is  radically  different ; 
the  steam  engine,  automatic  machinery,  the  railway  and  tele- 
graphs, the  agents  of  electricity,  the  power  of  the  printing 
press,  have  impressed,  changed,  improved  and  perverted  origi- 
nal human  nature,  so  that  the  refined  product  is  no  more  like 
its  crude  original,  than  a  marble  statue  is  like  the  native 
block  from  which  it  was  chiselled. 

And  while  the  progress  of  the  age  has  elevated  the  race 
in  its  material  aspect,  and  wrought  it  into  a  more  sublime 
condition,  it  has  ajso  its  untoward  phases,  among  which  none 
is  more  disastrous  and  melancholy  than  the  displacement  of 
muscle  by  steam ;  of  labor  by  inventive  processes ;  of  men  by 
machines ;  and  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  pressing  upon 
society  to-day  is,  to  use  the  words  of  David  A.  Welles  :  "What 
disposition  is  it  proposed  to  make  of  the  labor  of  the  country 
which  labor-saving  machinery  and  new  methods  of  business 
have  now,  for  the  first  time,  and  under  existing  conditions, 
made  manifestly  surplus?" 

The  tendency  to  supplant  men  by  the  piston  and  the 
crank ;  to  depose  labor,  to  make  men  the  mud-sills,  and  cap- 
italists the  superstructure,  of  society,  was  perceived  and 
lamented  by  President  Lincoln  almost  at  the  outset  of  his 
administration ;  and  he  expressed  his  views  forcibly  as  fol- 
lows in  his  message  to  Congress  at  its  December  session  in 
1862. 

The  President  said :  "There  is  one  point,  with  its  connec- 
tions *  *  *  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the 
effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not  above, 
labor,  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  la- 
bor is  available  only  in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody 
labors,  unless  somebody  else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the 
use  of  it,  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed,  it  is  next  con- 
sidered whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall  hire  laborers  and 
thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  buy  them 
and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent. 

Having  proceeded  so  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that 
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all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers,  or  what  we  call  slaves, 
and,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a  hired  laborer, 
is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor 
as  assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being 
fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these 
assum2)tions  are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are 
groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital 
is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  la- 
bor had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital, 
and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital  has 
its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  other 
rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  a  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  producing  mu- 
tual benefits.  The  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor 
of  a  community  exists  within  that  relation, 

A  few  men  own  capital  and  those  few  avoid  labor,  them- 
selves ;  and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  la- 
bor for  them.  A  large  majority  belong  to  neither  class — 
neither  work  for  others,  nor  have  others  work  for  them. 

In  most  of  the  Southern  states  a  majority  of  the  whole 
people  of  all  colors,  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while  in 
the  Northern,  a  large  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired. 
Men,  with  their  families — wives,  sons  and  daughters — work 
for  themselves  on  their  farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their 
shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to  themselves,  and  asking  no 
favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired  laborers  or 
slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital — that 
is,  they  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire 
others  to  labor  for  them ;  but  this  is  only  a  mixed,  and  not  a 
distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is  disturbed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mixed  class. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not  of  neces- 
sity any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to 
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that  condition  for  life.  Many  independent  men,  everywhere 
in  these  states,  a  few  years  back  in  their  Hves  were  hired  la- 
borers. The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world,  labors 
for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or 
land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another 
while,  and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him. 
This  is  the  just,  and  generous,  and  prosperous  system,  which 
opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and  consequent 
energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condition  to  all. 
No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who 
toil  up  from  poverty — none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch 
aught  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware 
of  surrendering  a  political  power  which  they  already  possess, 
and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to  close  the 
door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new 
disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be 
lost." 

And  I  recollect  when  he  visited  New  England  in  1859, 
that  a  strike  was  then  going  on  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Connecticut,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  adverted,  and  used  sub- 
stantially this  language  (I  speak  only  from  memory)  :  "I  read 
in  the  papers  that  a  'strike'  (as  it  is  called),  is  in  progress  in 
Connecticut  and  that  some  of  its  opposers  call  it  'bushwhack- 
ing ;'  well,  I  must  confess  that  I  like  that  kind  of  'bushwhack- 
ing;' I  like  ta  have  men  quit  work  when  they  get  tired;  the 
difference  between  our  system  of  labor  and  that  prevalent  in 
the  South  is,  that  here  our  workingmen  can  quit  when  and 
for  what  cause  (or  for  no  cause)  they  have  a  mind  to." 


Attempts  latterly  have  been  made  by  reformers  of  the 
ultra  sort,  to  taint  Mr.  Lincoln  with  communism ;  but  the 
only  public  utterances  he  ever  made  on  the  subject  of  labor 
were  those  quoted  above. 

He  knew  very  well  that  our  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions after  the  war  would  need  the  guiding  hand  of  states- 
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manship,  and  there  were  three  matters  that  occupied  the  last 
days  of  his  life,  and  to  the  consideration  and  solution  of 
which  he  was  devoting  all  the  powers  of  his  master  mind. 
They  were  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  To  colonize  the  negroes  in  Liberia  or  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  experiment  of  colonizing  them  in  Hayti  and  South 
America  having  failed. 

2.  To  foster  a  general  working  of  our  gold  and  silver 
mines  by  our  disbanded  soldiers. 

3.  To  produce  gold  and  silver  in  such  immense  quan- 
tities that  we  could  pay  off  the  public  debt  as  fast  as  possible. 

As  to  the  negro,  he  judged  the  future  by  the  past  and 
present ;  in  his  native  land,  he  employed  no  systematic  in- 
dustry, but  subsisted  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  a  tropical 
climate  or  by  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  in  this  covmtry  he 
was  content  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  no  idea  of  pre- 
vision for  the  future ;  their  presence  aroused  the  prejudices 
and  excited  the  animosity  of  the  whites ;  if  the  negro  is  re- 
moved from  our  midst,  our  homogeneity  will  be  complete ; 
and  our  autonomy  stable ;  if  he  remains  amongst  us,  on  any 
terms,  future  disaster  is  probable.  Such  was  this  astute  man's 
opinion. 

He  thought  that  the  training  and  camp  life  of  our  sol- 
diers admirably  fitted  them  for  the  adventure,  perils  and  ex- 
citement of  a  life  at  the  mineral  regions ;  that  the  license  of 
the  camp  could  receive  freer  vent  there  than  in  the  bosom  of 
ordinary  society ;  and  that  more  individual  wealth,  and  con- 
sequently more  national  or  aggregate  wealth,  would  accrue 
thus,  than  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  avocations  of  life. 

And  finally  he  knew  that  our  nation,  the  richest  in  the 
auriferous  and  argentiferous  ores,  was  at  that  moment  the 
poorest  in  coin  of  any  enlightened  nation ;  and  he  reasoned 
that  if  the  metals  were  produced,  that  the  nation  itself  would 
be  so  much  the  richer  through  the  affluence  of  individuals, 
and  that  the  day  of  resumption  would  be  hastened,  and  the 
national  debt  sooner  extinguished. 
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On  the  vital  subject  of  providing  for  the  negro,  his  mind 
was  beclouded  with  anxiety ;  on  that  of  employing  the  sol- 
diers, at  the  mines,  he  was  enthusiastic  ;  he  had  great  faith 
and  unlimited  confidence  in  his  own  race ;  but  he  rated  the 
negro  at  his  worth,  and  by  the  Ethiopian  record  of  thousands 
of  years. 


In  an  address  to  the  New  York  workingmen,  he  thus  re- 
pelled any  possibility  of  socialistic  tendencies  : 

"Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  war  on  property,  or  the  owners 
of  property.  Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is 
desirable;  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some 
should  become  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich ;  and 
hence  is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let 
not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but 
let  him  labor  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself ;  thus,  by 
example,  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence, 
when  built." 


And  whenever  he  could  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the 
working  classes  exhortations  to  improvement,  or  to  proper 
advancement  in  life,  he  was  sedulous  to  do  so.  I  recollect 
he  once  assured  an  audience  of  that  kind,  that  any  child  of 
theirs  had  the  same  right  and  prospect  his  father's  son  had, 
to  reach  the  presidency.  He  recognized  in  the  improvement 
of  the  masses,  the  true  index  to  a  nation  of  stability ;  and 
with  Carlyle,  he  felt  that,  "The  neutralizing  power  to  prevent 
a  social  explosion,  must  be  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  Indeed,  this  is  the  problem  of  the 
age,  involving  that  other  one,  of  whether  we  shall  have  social 
crash  and  chaos.  Could  any  man,  statesman  or  other,  sat- 
isfactorily solve  the  problem,  he  would  be  a  benefactor  to  the 
race.  Bat  the  probabilities  are,  that  no  one  man  will  solve  it — 
that  it  admits  of  no  one-idead  solution : — -that  many  men  will 
have  to  contribute  their  thoughts — many  things  work  their 
results  to  its  solution." 
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He  had  a  great  contempt  for  speculators,  or  any  who 
tried  to  evade  honest  labor,  and  to  live  by  their  wits.  The 
eagerness,  venality  and  covetousness  of  office  seekers,  he 
thoroughly  despised.  One  day,  before  he  became  President, 
he  said :  "Mankind  has  a  propensity  to  be  constantly  wriggling 
for  office,  a  desire  from  which  I  am  not  exempt  myself." 

And  after  he  became  President,  he  said  :  "Sitting  here, 
where  all  the  avenues  to  public  patronage  seem  to  come 
together  in  a  knot,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  our  people  are 
fast  approaching  the  point  where  it  can  be  said,  that  seven- 
eighths  of  them  were  trying  how  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  eighth. " 

The  undecided  question  of  what  are  the  true  functions 
of  government  is  a  vexed  and  extremely  difficult  one ;  and 
every  variety  and  shade  of  belief  exists  among  political  writers, 
casuists  and  moral  philosophers  on  that  subject. 

One  class  would  limit  the  functions  of  government  to 
repressing  crime  ;  still  another  would  make  it  absolutely  pa- 
ternal— performing  every  function  of  society :  and  all  sorts 
and  shades  of  theories  between  these  two  extremes.  One 
would  withhold  any  aid  in  the  collection  of  debts  ;  another  is  for 
a  permanent  bankrupt  law :  still  another  is  for  affixing  penalties 
to  delinquency  in  liquidating  indebtedness.  One  class  insists 
that  the  government  shall  be  the  sole  bank  of  issue ;  another 
that  the  government  shall  own  and  operate  all  the  railways, 
telegraphs  and  expresses,  A  considerable  school  of  political 
philosophers  has  been  established,  having  for  the  basis  of  its 
])olitical  belief,  the  dogma  that  all  lands  should  be  seized  and 
owned  by  the  government:  the  theory  being  that  the  "earth 
and  the  fullness  thereof,"  embracing  mines,  forests  and 
quarries,  should  belong  to  the  community,  just  as  air  and 
water  now  do. 

And  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  few  days  since, 
was  treated  to  the  bizarre  spectacle  of  a  man  who  had  made 
$100,000,000  by  government  subsidies,  gravely  asking  the 
nation  to  take  as  much  of  the  taxes  of  the  people  as  he  had 
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amassed  from  the  subsidy  of  the  government,  and  lend  it  to 
the  poor  people,  whom  his  cuj)idity  and  others  like  him  had 
despoiled  of  it,  as  if  the  government  was  a  combination  of  a 
government  and  soup-house. 

(A  proper  amendment  to  his  bill  would  be  to  compel  the 
builders  of  the  Central  Pacific  railway  to  return  the  amount 
of  subsidies  obtained  from  the  long-suffering  and  patient 
United  States  to  its  treasury.) 

Still  another  class  believe  that  the  producer  of  certain 
products  should  be  rewarded  for  each  of  his  products :  and 
this  class  now  holds  the  fort,  and  in  the  enactment  of  the 
McKinley  bill  have  attained  the  summum  honum  of  their 
desires. 


In  the  year  1848,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  New 
York'entitled  "The  Aristocracy  of  New  York:  who  they  were, 
and  what  they  are ;"  and  in  this  pamphlet  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  wealth.  The  richest  man  was 
John  Jacob  Astor — he  being  rated  at  $10,000,000.  The 
next  richest  man  was  Stephen  Whitney,  rated  at  $3,000,000. 
There  were  three  rated  at  $2,500,000  each;  one  at  $2,000,- 
000;  two  at  $1,500,000  each;  and  seven  at  $1,000,000  each. 
There  was  in  Boston  at  that  time  one  man  worth  $1,000,000, 
one  in  New  Orleans  and  one  in  Cincinnati ;  and  that  was  all 
except  the  estate  of  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  which  ran  into 
the  millions. 

Now,  after  the  flight  of  forty -four  years,  there  are  several 
men  in  New  York  worth  $100,000,000,  and  one  man  worth 
$200,000,000  ;  and  several  men  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  who, 
if  they  progress,  unchecked,  in  wealth,  as  they  are  now  doing, 
will  be  worth  $500,000,000,  if  they  live  to  attain  the  age 
prescribed  by  the  Psalmist. 

While  these  marvels  of  political  economy  are  being  ef- 
fected, our  alms-houses  and  insane  hospitals  are  being  en- 
larged and  multiplied,  and  filled  to  repletion  with  the  scoria  and 
cankers — the  swill  oi  society.     And  upon  the  middle  classes 
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is  imposed  the  burden  of  support  of  both  classes, — the  former 
through  the  media  of  trusts,  tariiis,  railway  charges,  subsidies, 
land  grants  and  monopolies : — the  latter  by  taxes  which  are 
biennially  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  lazzaronl, 
whose  habitat  is  our  charitable  institutions. 

When  the  elder  Vanderbilt  doubled  the  volume  of  stock 
of  the  railways  under  his  control,  his  ultimate  end  and  aim 
was  to  withdraw  from  society,  current  values  equal  to  the 
amount  he  increased  his  fortune,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  And 
the  same  was  true  of  Gould's  heroic  performance  with  the 
stock  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  In  case  of  Heath 
vs.  Erie  Eailway  Co.,  one  Jay  Gould — known  to  ill-fame — was 
compelled  to  disgorge  §9,000,000,  upon  pain  of  going  to 
prison  till  he  did  so;  and  the  pecuHar  methods  of  the  savory 
crowd  that  bagged  the  Erie  Eailway,  twenty  years  ago,  attest 
that : 

"Offense'3  gilded  hand  has  shoved  by  justice." 

If  wealthy  men  acquired  their  wealth  by  honest  methods, 
the  argument  of  the  socialist  and  communist  world  be  sharn 
of  its  terror.  If  rich  men  could  show  honest  day's  works,  or 
sums  gained  by  honest  investment  for  their  fortunes,  the 
"tranquil  masses,"  to  whom  is  indebted  the  safety  of  our 
institutions,  would  acquiesce ;  but  when  the  colossal  fortunes 
are  predicated,  as  most  of  them  are,  on  government  subsidies 
— watered  stocks — land  grants — iniquitous  tariffs — grain  and 
stock  gambling — trusts — monopolies — high  government  sal- 
aries, and  various  other  forms  of  genteel  dishonesty : — then  it 
is  that  the  Proudhons,  Bastiats,  and  Mosts  get  a  hearing ; 
and  the  communists'  slogan,  "property  is  robbery,"  is  adjudged 
to  be  exceptionally  true,  as  it  is  generally  false :  and  the  astute 
mind  reads  a  parallel  between  the  lavish  display  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Boss  Tweed's  daughter,  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
reception  of  Jay  Gould's  daughter  in  December,  1891. 


Unhke  the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  people  of 
this  country  constitute  the  basis  and  are  the  depositories  of 
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political  and  social  power ;  alike  and  equally  they  bear  the 
burden  and  are  charged  with  the  responsibility.  When  an 
assault  was  made  on  the  national  life,  the  people  were  ap- 
pealed to,  to  rescue  it  from  peril ;  when  funds  were  required 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  war,  the  people  furnished  the  money, 
or  the  credit  which  procured  it.  If  the  stately  palaces  of  the 
Fifth  avenue  parvenues  should  be  assailed  by  the  Commune, 
the  rescuing  force  must  emanate  from  the  people.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  in  his  Bacchanalian  speech :  "The  people 
are  everything — we  owe  all  to  them." 

And  if  a  communistic  war  ever  does  arise  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  by  investment  or  a  coup  cle  main,  the  people,  as 
they  rescue  imperilled  wealth  from  the  spoiler,  will  not  forget 
the  felonious  modes  by  which  many  of  these  colossal  fortunes 
were  achieved,  through  the  disguise  of  government  subsidies, 
land  grants,  trusts,  tariffs  and  monopolies. 

And  in  that  idea  will  lie  our  weakness,  when,  if  ever,  a 
supreme  test  of  force  arises  between  establishment  and  com- 
munism ;  for  when  a  man  is  asked  to  betake  himself  to  the 
tented  field,  and  to  the  hardship,  hazard  and  danger  of  a 
soldier's  life,  he  will  bring  no  enthusiasm  to  the  task  when  he 
contemplates  the  profligacy  of  political  morals,  and  baseness 
of  the  business  methods  by  which  many  of  the  colossal  for- 
tunes were  obtained,  and  when  a  soldier's  enthusiasm  is 
gone — when  his  service  constitutes  a  disagreeable  duty,  then 
the  esprit  de  corps  grows  dull  and  finally  evaporates,  and 
effectiveness  follows  not  far  off. 


The  slave-holding  aristocracy  was  as  prrogant,  firmly 
entrenched  and  purse-proud  in  1860  as  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  to-day.  The  price  of  negroes  was  higher  in  that  year 
than  it  ever  had  theretofore  been,  but  in  five  years  thereafter 
that  aristocracy  was  begging  bread  of  the  United  States. 

The  basis  of  our  social,  industrial  and  political  power  is 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  a  wide  disparity  of  conditions 
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lies  the  danger,  as  in  a  homogeneity  of  interests  is  the  safety 
of  our  institutions.  And  it  is  as  true  and  appHcable  in  this 
country  to-day  as  it  was  in  France  in  1835,  that  "the 
destiny  of  modern  democracies  is  ah-eady  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  democracies.  It  was  the  struggle  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  which  destroyed  them,  just  as  it  will 
destroy  modern  societies  unless  they  guard  against  it.  *  * 
*  Democracies  which  fail  to  preserve  equahties  of  condi- 
tions, and  in  which  two  hostile  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
find  themselves  face  to  face,  are  doomed  to  anarchy  and 
subsequent  despotism." 


And  so  surely  as  there  is  a  life  and  death,  and  judg- 
ment day  for  nations  as  for  men,  thus  unerringly  sure  is  it, 
that  if  the  colossal  fortunes  continue  to  grow  in  a  geometri- 
cal ratio  of  increase  as  they  are  now  doing,  they  will  ulti- 
mately topple  over  and  bury  the  whole  nation  in  the  debris. 


Note.— From  my  morning  paper  of  to-  day  (Feb.  10,  1892)  I 
read:  "There  are  30,000  uuemployed  men  in  the  city  at  the  present 
time."  *  *  *  A  carpenter  said:  "For  God's  sake,  send  me  out 
of  this  city  before  I  am  driven  to  steal.  I  have  not  had  a  meal  for 
three  days.  *  *  *  i  can't  get  work  and  I  have  no  place  to 
stay."  *  *  *  Men  are  frequently  seen  standing  around  build- 
ings with  hardly  enough  clothing  on  to  hide  their  nakedness,  to 
say  nothing  of  keeping  them  warm.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  these  half-fed  individuals  are  driven  to  desperation  and  hold 
people  up  on  our  streets.  *  *  *  Between  500  and  800  men  who 
are  out  of  work,  have  no  money  and  no  place  to  stay,  are  sleepmg 
in  the  police  stations  every  night. 

*****  * 

Mme.  Patti  brought  an  immense  audience  to  the  Auditorium 
last  night.  Every  seat  was  taken,  and  the  foyer  was  hned  with 
purchasers  of  general  admission.  *  *  *  Mme.  Patti  receives 
$5,000  for  four  or  five  songs  in  one  evening.  Mathematical  cal- 
culation has  shown  that  this  remuneration  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
SIO  per  trill.  (And  there  is  her  dog,  her  husband,  her  pianist,  her 
agent,  two  impressarios,  her  treasurer,  her  director  and  four  jour- 
neymen singers  also  to  be  maintained.) 


-Scott. 


XVI. 
THE  UPEISING. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himseli'  hath  said, 

"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land?" 

What  constitutes  a  state? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound. 

Thick  wall  or[_moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad -armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 

Where  low-born  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride; 

No;  MEN,  high-minded  men,' 
***** 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights;  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

— Sir  Wm.  Jones. 


Patriotism  includes  both  a  love  of  one's  country  and  the 
performance  of  his  duties  toward  it.  There  are  but  few  ideal 
patriots.  To  "rally  round  the  flag"  and  apostrophise  the 
glorious  Union  is  all  right  and  very  well  as  a  hadge  of  de- 
votion to  one's  country,  but  such  empty  adoration  will  not 
build  up  or  preserve  a  nation.  A  man  who  shirks  jury  duty 
—or  working  the  roads — or  voting — or  wielding  his  influence 
in  selecting  good  candidates — or  paying  less  than  his  proper 
share  of  tax,  is  not  a  conclusive  patriot.  "Faith,  if  it  hath 
not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone, "  in  politics  as  in  Christianity, 

I  knew  a  lawyer  in  Cincinnati  who  got  an  appointment 
on  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  as  Judge  Advocate,  and  after 
a  few  months  of  duty  with  Fremont,  was  shelved  at  his  home, 
where  he  continued  his  large  law  practice  and  drew  his  pay 
from  the   government  at  the  same  time ;  occasionally  there 
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would  be  a  war  meeting,  at  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  speakers,  and  a  favorite  expression  of  his  was, 
that :  "We  will  put  down  this  unholy  rebellion  if  it  takes  the 
last  man  and  the  last  dollar,"  etc.,  he  meanwhile  drawing  as 
much  money  from  our  lean  treasury  as  would  maintain 
twenty  private  soldiers  in  the  field.  I  apprehend  this  person 
claimed  to  be  a  jDatriot,  but  he,  nevertheless,  was  practically 
as  harmful  to  the  nation  as  twenty  rebel  soldiers,  and  of  no 
value  whatever  as,  counterpoise ;  and  he,  a  little  more  pro- 
nounced, was  yet  but  a  type  of  a  large  class  of  pseudo  pa- 
triots. 

George  "Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  practi- 
cal, as  well  as  ideal,  patriots.  The  former  abjured  the  otium 
cum  dignitate  of  a  luxurious  Virginia  plantation  for  the  hard- 
ships of  the  field  and  the  turmoil  of  a  novel  political  situa- 
tion, and,  as  he  said  to  the  dissatisfied  army  at  Newburg,  he 
had  "grown  both  gray  and  blind  in  his  country's  service  ; "  while 
the  latter  sacrificed  upon  his  country's  altar  his  ease,  comfort, 
the  zest  and  bouquet  of  his  existence,  and  ultimately  his  life. 

Jefferson  Davis,  Eobert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
were  patriotic;  but  the  country  to  which  their  allegiance  was 
due,  was  bounded  by  state  lines;  they  were  loyal  to  their 
states,  as  they  understood  it ;  they  were  traitors  to  the  rest 
of  their  country. 

The  patriotism  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  limited  and 
defined  by  his  Kentucky  resolutions ;  that  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn by  the  autonomy  and  selfish  interests  of  South  Carolina 
alone. 

In  Buchanan's  cabinet,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  Joseph 
Holt  were  earnest  patriots, — the  patriotism  of  the  latter  re- 
mained unsullied ;  that  of  the  former  was  subordinated  to 
his  more  powerful  sentiment  of  bitter  prejudice  against  Lin- 
coln's administration  in  the  dark  days  of  1S61 ;  but  when  he 
became  part  of  that  administration,  his  patriotism  became 
dominant  again,  and  he  gave  his  remaining  years  to  the  ser- 
vice and  weal  of  his  country. 
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There  are  "old  stagers"  in  our  politics  to-day,  whose 
chief  solicitude  has  been  to  "fatten  at  the  public  crib" — to 
pile  up  millions  for  themselves  by  their  "coign  of  vantage" 
in  politics,  in  some  way — while  the  country  was  in  dire  finan- 
cial straits. 

Jesse  D.  Bright,  while  an  United  States  senator  from  a 
Northern  state,  sent  a  speculator  to  Jeff.  Davis  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  new  and  effective  gun  for  the  Eebel  army. 
Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  while  in  Congress  from  the  North, 
attempted  to  provoke  a  war  with  England ;  and  I  knew  gov- 
ernment officials  who,  during  the  war,  drew  large  salaries, 
and  yet  speculated  in  gold  in  a  way  to  make  them  desire 
their  country's  discomfiture,  in  order  to  line  their  pockets. 
One  of  our  Generals  was  convicted  of  sacrificing  a  battle  by 
reason  of  his  prejudice  against  the  commander-in-chief.  A 
disinterested  moral  philosopher  will  class  all  these  parties  in 
the  same  category — they  are  alike  traitors. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  was  contending  in  behalf  of 
the  government — the  autonomy — the  establishment — the  in- 
stitution, of  the  nation :  Jeff.  Davis'  administration  was  a 
contention  on  behalf  of  a  specific,  narrow  object,  viz. :  the 
institution  of  slavery;  to  this  object,  all  proper  concerns  of  a 
government  had  to  yield ;  and,  so  far  from  being  a  republic, 
as  it  professed,  it  became  a  despotism :  and,  but  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  some  of  the  state  governors,  would  have  degenerated 
into  as  implacable  and  relentless  a  despotism  as  that  of  Eus- 
sia  or  Turkey. 

Property  was  seized — citizens  conscripted — the  "cradle 
and  the  grave"  were  robbed ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Jeff. 
Davis,  "it  thundered  all  around."  It  was  simply  a  propul- 
sion of  the  force  of  society  against  its  lawful  government,  in 
order  to  encompass  the  eternal  slavery,  of  the  negro  race;  it 
performed  except  incidentally,  no  other  office  or  attribute  of 
government. 

Against  this  tendency,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Joseph 
E.  Brown,   Zebulon   Vance,   James  A.  Campbell  and  some 
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others  rebelled ;  they  felt  patriotic  toward  their  states ;  the 
patriotism  of  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  crew,  first  for  the  general 
government,  and  second  for  their  several  states,  was  totally 
submerged,  and  lost  sight  of,  in  their  greater  prejudice  and 
predilection  for  the  baleful  institution  of  barbarians  and  of  a 
dark  age  :  that  of  chattel  slavery. 

"VVinfleld  S.  Scott,  George  H.  Thomas  and  Eobert  E, 
Lee  were  each  and  all  Federal  officers,  educated  and  nur- 
tured at  the  expense,  and  in  the  school  of,  the  nation. 

The  former  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty — the  latter  two 
did,  and  one  finally  proved  recreant  and  traitorous  to  the  na- 
tion whose  protege  and  product  he  was  throughout,  albeit  he 
was  born  and  lived  as  a  child  in  that  part  of  the  nation 
which  was  known  as  Virginia. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  any  period,  during  this  century, 
South  Carolina  would  have  rejoiced  to  know  that  Boston  had 
been  destroyed  in  any  way,  even  by  English  batteries ;  its 
prejudices  against  the  Yankees  being  greater  than  its  patriot- 
ism ;  it  is  also  probable  that  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
his  followers  would  have  preferred  the  success  of  the  Eebel- 
lion,  than  to  have  saved  the  Union  with  slavery  intact ;  it  is 
IDrobable,  likewise,  that  the  McClellan-Pendleton-Vallandig- 
ham  crowd  would  have  preferred  Eebel  success  rather  than  a 
restored  Union  without  slavery ;  and  these  sad  reflections  re- 
sult, not  from  any  moral  deficiency,  but  because  the  preju- 
dice of  party  and  against  or  in  behalf  of  one  institution  for 
which  the  government  had  some  concern,  was  greater  than 
the  prejudice  of  patriotism. 

In  view  of  these  things,  how  sublime  the  sentiments  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  letter  to  Horace  Greeley ; — how  su- 
premely exalted  his  patriotism — over  the  threats  of  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  line,  for  whom  that  letter  was  designed. 

Jackson  and  old  Buchanan  were,  probably,  equally 
patriotic  at  heart ;  but  when  it  came  to  patriotism  in  action, 
the  difference  was,  that  one  was  a  hero  and  the  other  a 
coward. 
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Each  was  confronted  with  the  demon  of  national  discord 
and  civil  war ;  the  moral  imbecile  fostered  it,  by  his  flagi- 
tious record  on  the  Lecompton  Constitution ;  and  his  pusilla- 
nanimous  whining,  while  treason  was  being  accomplished  in 
his  Cabinet;  the  moral  hero  "nipped  ifc  in  the  bud,"  by  his 
manly,  yet  simple  declaration  at  a  pro-slavery  banquet,  "T/te 
Union  :  it  must  he  preserved!" 

Party  and  social  prejudice  is  sometimes  as  powerful  a 
passion  as  that  of  patriotism ;  it  appeared  to  the  country 
that  the  defection  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  that  of  Fitz-John 
Porter  were  ethically  the  same,  the  former  proving  harmless, 
and  the  latter,  disastrous;  yet  the  prejudice  of  party  politics 
was  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  and  he  was  fully  acquitted 
of  the  punishment  for  his  apparent  treason. 

David  E.  Triggs  commanded  the  U.  S.  army  in  Texas ; 
so  far  as  he  could,  he  basely  surrendered  it  to  the  Eebel 
government.  James  Longstreet  was  inoculated  with  the 
same  Kebel  views  that  Triggs  was ; — he  was  a  Federal  pay- 
master in  that  army;  but  at  great  risks  he  brought  his 
money  to  Washington — settled  his  accounts,  and  then  joined 
the  Eebel  army ;  Longstreet  was  a  traitor  to  his  country ; 
but  there  were  greater  traitors  in  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  a  political 
act  of  a  radical  type,  and  it  necessarily  had  a  moi'al  char- 
acter; i.  e.,  it  was  either  patriotic  or  non-patriotic;  if  it  was 
not  patriotic  it  was  traitorous :  and  there  are  many  other 
political  acts  flagitious  or  reprehensible,  according  to  the 
standpoint  whence  they  are  viewed. 

And  thus  it  will  appear  that  the  traitors  were  not  all  in 
the  field  with  butternut  suits  on,  but  there  were  many  sleek 
speculators  and  gamblers  equally  traitorous  in  act  and  more 
so  in  essence. 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  a  politician  by  instinct  and  a 
statesman  by  profession,  originated  and  projected  in  litera- 
ture this  political  aphorism:     "The  danger  to  our  political 
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institutions  arises  from  the  uneasy  politicians ;  their  safety 
from  the  tranquil  masses." 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1860,  the  Southern 
senators  and  representatives  received  assurances  which  were 
satisfactory  to  them  from  the  Northern  Democrats,  that  their 
party  would  not  help  the  incoming  President  in  any  conflict 
which  might  come  with  the  South;  and  some  even  went 
further  and  assured  them  that  many  Northern  Democrats 
would  aid  the  South  in  any  prospective  struggle.  The  then 
existing  administration  being  in  their  interests,  and  having 
reason  to  believe  that  the  flower  of  the  West  Point  officers 
would  sympathize  with  them,  and  their  low  estimate  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  executive  abilities — all  afforded  good  reason  upon 
which  to  predict  success. 

Indeed,  in  view  of  all  the  surroundings,  the  Confederate 
leaders  fully  expected  secession  to  be  accomplished  by  peace- 
ful methods.  Seward,  indeed,  intimated  as  much;  but  he 
explained  afterward  that  he  was  insincere,  and  that  he  did  so 
because  he  thought  that  if  the  South  had  not  so  believed,  they 
would  never  have  allowed  Lincoln  to  assume  control  of  the 
government.  His  unaccountable  and  mysterious  speeches  to 
the  effect  that  "you  will  hear  good  news  within  ninety  days," 
etc.,  were  designed  to  lull  the  Southerners  into  a  false  belief, 
till  Lincoln  could  get  firmly  seated. 


It  is  probably  safe  to  say,  that  nine-tenths  of  that  class 
of  politicians  in  the  South  who  aspired  to  national  legislation 
were  in  favor  of  secession ;  the  atmosphere  at  Washington 
was  surcharged  with  it ;  the  lobbyists  and  political  roustabouts 
somehow  thought  that  there  was  some  advantage  to  accrue 
to  them  by  the  change ;  the  politicians  were  satisfied  that  the 
wand  of  political  power  had  been  wrested  from  the  South  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Lecompton  and  triumph  of  the  Wyandotte, 
constitution  in  Kansas ;  the  issue  of  slavery  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrament  of  popular  sovereignty,  with  every 
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advantage  in  the  hands  of  the  pro-slavery  j)arty,  and  slavery 
was  defeated. 

The  South  had  ''played  for  a  high  stake"  and  lost,  and 
with  Lucifer  they  exclaimed,  in  effect : 

"What  though  the  field  be  lost? 
»  Ali  is  not  lost" — 

for  they  saw,  as  then  appeared,  no  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  and  founding  a  government 
whose  corner  stone  was  African  slavery,  and  with  a  firm  de- 
sign to  revive  the  African  slave  trade. 

There  was  something  providential  in  the  uprising  of  our 
people  in  April,  1861.  I  can  think  of  nothing  exactly  like  it 
in  history.  I  left  Chicago  about  February  21st  and  returned 
to  it  on  April  15th,  1861.  When  I  left,  business  was  pursuing 
its  hum- drum  and  unexcited  course,  Board  of  Trade  men 
were  betting  against  fate,  merchants  were  behind  their 
counters,  lawyers  were  manacled  to  their  technicalities,  and 
loafers  were,  as  usual,  living  somehow  by  their  wits,  with  an 
occasional  trip  to  the  bridewell  sandwiched  between  their 
normal  days. 

When  I  reached  home  I  found  all  changed ;  old  ac- 
quaintances had  forage  caps  on,  and  I  heard  "the  ear-pierc- 
ing fife  and  spirit-stirring  drum"  giving  out  feverish  and 
excited  strains  all  over  the  business  part  of  the  city.  Being 
soon  thereafter  in  St.  Louis,  one  day  on  the  thronged  levee 
I  saw  thousands  of  laborers  all  rushing  madly  to  one  point ; 
it  seemed  as  if  every  laborer  joined  in  the  excited  chase ;  the 
occasion  was  this  :  An  officer  armed  with  a  recruiting  com- 
mission from  the  Governor  of  Illinois  had  ventured  to  the 
St.  Louis  levee  and  was  posting  up  some  hand-bills  in  the 
line  of  his  mission ;  his  welcome  was  as  I  have  stated ;  he 
disappeared  in  a  building  and  escaped ;  had  he  been  caught, 
he  would  have  been  murdered  in  a  minute.  Such  was  the 
feeling  among  the  working  classes  of  St.  Louis  in  April  and 
May,  1861.  A  change  was  soon  wrought,  however;  St.  Louis 
was  saved  to  the  Union  by  the  powerful  influence,  chiefly,  of 
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the  patriotic  Germans  of  that  city,  led  by  Frank  P.  Blair, 
B.  Gratz  Brown,  Emil  Pretorious,  Nathaniel  Lyon,  Samuel 
T.  Glover  and  a  few  other  heroic  leaders ;  and  the  leaven  of 
St.  Louis  patriotism  ultimately  leavened  the  whole  state  and 
saved  it  to  the  Union. 

In  July,  1862,  five  cavalry  officers  appeared  before  me  at 
Cincinnati — dust-begrimed,  unkempt,  unwashed,  demoralized. 
The  leader  said  to  me :  "I  am  Col.  Jacob  of  Kentucky — 
colonel  of  the  — th  Kentucky  (Union)  cavalry — and  these  are 
my  staff  officers ;  we  have  pursued  John  Morgan  as  far  as 

and  are  trying  to  get  back  to  Camp  Nelson,"  etc.     I 

did  not  see  during  the  wai",  more  unlovely  looking  soldiers ; 
yet  this  officer  was  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kentucky, 
colonel  of  a  Kentucky  cavalry  regiment,  a  son-in-law  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  a  brother-in-law  of  John  C.  Fremont, 
and  had  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Kentucky. 

His  wedding  some  few  years  previously  at  Washington, 
was  attended  by  the  President,  Cabinet  officers,  foreign  min- 
isters and  the  elite  of  Washington  society.  To  this  man  and 
such  as  he  was  our  cause  indebted  for  the  loyalty  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  William  Nelson,  Lovell  H.  Eousseau,  Cassius  M.  Clay, 
Kichard  T.  Jacob,  Jeremiah  Boyle,  Eobert  J.  Breckenridge, 
Laban  T.  Moore  and  Kentuckians  of  that  stamp  formed 
nuclei  around  which  the  patriotism  rallied,  and  saved  this 
pivotal  state  to  the  Union. 

In  Tennessee  no  Southern  editor  opposed  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  more  vilely  and  with  greater  rancor  than  Parson 
Brownlow,  of  the  Knoxville  Wlug ;  yet  when  the  integrity  of 
the  government  was  assailed,  this  same  unreasoning  prejudice 
and  bitterness  was  directed  to  the  Eebel  government,  and 
Jeff.  Davis  and  his  government  were  the  targets  for  the  abuse 
which  had  been  previously  vented  on  "Old  Lincoln,  the 
Abolitionist  nigger. "  The  Tennessee  patriotism  was  put  to  the 
severest  tests ;  Union  men  were  imprisoned  and  some  of  them 
hanged  for  no  crime  but  their  fealty  to  their  government, 
and  a  strict  surveillance  and  espionage  was  kept  on  the  rest. 
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Several  of  their  leaders  escaped  by  way  of  Texas  and 
Mexico;  Thomas  A.  E.  Nelson,  a  congressman,  was  im- 
prisoned while  en  route  to  the  Capitol,  and  released  on  con- 
dition he  would  abandon  the  Union  cause ;  this  he  cravenly 
did,  and  published  an  address  to  the  Union  people,  advising 
them  to  submit  to  the  Jeff.  Davis  dynasty. 

Even  as  Paris  is  France,  so  is  Baltimore  Maryland,  and 
the  animus  was  decidedly  seccsh  at  the  start,  but  by  good 
and  watchful  management  and  the  patriotism  of  Gov.  Hicks, 
Eeverdy  Johnson  and  a  few  other  leaders,  the  state  was  kept 
in  line,  and  a  successful  sanitary  fair  there  during  the  war, 
attested  the  wonderful  change  in  the  general  sentiment  which 
had  been  wrought  since  the  bloody  riot  of  April,  1861. 

No  acts  of  President  Lincoln's  administration  were  more 
unsparingly  condemned  than  his  tender  regard  and  solicitude 
for  these  Border  states.  His  attorney-generals  and  his 
first  postmaster-general  were  drawn  from  them,  and  his 
policies  with  regard  to  slavery,  previous  to  actual  emancipa- 
tion, were  shaped  with  deference  to  them. 

But  the  denouement  attests  the  wonderful  patience 
and  foresight  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  for  as  events  were  devel- 
oped, the  balance  of  power  resided  in  these  states ;  and,  what 
the  historian  must  now  allow,  our  sagacious  President  knew  in 
the  dark  days,  when  knowledge  was  both  power  and  safety. 

The  radical  difference  in  the  genius  of  our  people  and 
those  of  absolute  governments  was  plainly  exhibited  in  the 
late  struggle.  In  Europe,  the  peoide  are  not  consulted  or 
taken  into  consideration  (except  numerically)  with  reference 
to  a  war.  The  sovereigns  make  war  or  peace  at  their  own 
l^leasure,  and  simply  take  the  people  into  consideration  as 
they  do  the  required  number  of  dollars.  Here,  the  people 
were  appealed  to  for  recruits  and  funds ;  a  people's  loan  was 
our  first  financial  basis ;  and — not  mercenary  soldiers  —  but 
the  people  manned  the  guns  and  wielded  the  sabres. 

The  President  came  from  the  very  mud-sills  of  our  so- 
cial and  industrial  life,  and  by  individual  effort  and  slow 
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approaches,  reached  the  apex — the  "lonely  heights  of  immor- 
tal fame ;  "  he  was  en  rapport  with  the  people  ;  he  consulted 
their  oracles — he  hearkened  to  their  voice ;  he  was  their 
agent ;  in  his  acts  he  but  reflected  their  will ;  hence  his  pop- 
ularity. 

When  men  will  leave  homes  of  comfort  and  ease ; — when 
they  will  sever  themselves  from  all  the  endearments  of  home 
and  domestic  life,  for  the  hardships  of  a  camp  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field,  it  attests  a  patriotism  which  is  one  of  the 
most  sublime  and  unselfish  of  virtues.  Yet  I  know  officers 
whose  proclivities  were  in  favor  of  the  Eebels  at  the  start ; 
finding  the  people  slipping  away  from  them,  they  adroitly 
changed  their  course,  and  espoused  the  Union  cause ;  they 
were  serviceable  to  the  Union,  but  it  is  nonsense  to  say  they 
were  patriots. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  their  behalf,  or  to  their  crecUt,  is 
that  they  Avere  adroit  politicians ;  and  ultimate  history  will  so 
class  them.  There  were  indeed  many  unselfish  patriots  in 
the  war ;  there  were  also  many  politicians,  whose  names  will 
readily  suggest  themselves,  who  used  the  war  as  a  means  to 
retrieve  or  advance  their  political  fortunes  ;  and  there  were 
many  who  had  no  sentiment  at  all  on  the  subject ;  but  who 
served  in  the  army  as  they  would  pursue  an  avocation,  be- 
cause they  had  nothing  else  to  do,  or  because  that  enured  to 
their  interests  more  completely  than  anything  else ;  but,  in 
general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  basis  and  substratum 
of  our  defence  of  the  Union  was  unalloyed  patriotism  ; — that 
the  most  of  those  who  engaged  in  it,  did  so  from  a  belief  that 
the  Union  needed  their  moral  and  physical  aid ;  and  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  conscientious  duty  to  rally  to  its  support. 

Even  as  there  were  many  grades  and  qualities  of  merit 
and  reasons  for  commendation  in  what  we  call  patriotism ; 
so  were  there  many  grades  and  qualities  of  turpitude  and 
moral  delinquency  in  what  is  denominated  treason.  The  most 
flagrant  and  diabolical  instance  was  that  of  Arnold ;  he 
sought  a  high  command  in  order  to  gain  an  imposing  and  im- 
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portant  pomt  cV  appui,  and  then  deliberately  bargained  away 
the  liberties  of  his  country  for  money.  The  names  of  Judas 
Iscariot  and  Benedict  Arnold  are  written  down  in  the  same 
leaf  of  the  "curse  book  of  Pandemonium;"  but  it  is  an  invi- 
dious and  unauthorized  degradation  of  Judas ;  for  he  only 
sold  his  Master ;  Arnold's  uncompleted  crime  was  the  sale  of 
his  country,  and  the  betrayal  of  his  friend  and  commander-in- 
chief,  who  had  incurred  obloquy  by  adhering  to  him.  The 
treason  of  Triggs  was  not  mercurial,  like  the  others,  but  was 
political ;  he  was  permeated  with  the  virus  of  slavery  and 
could  not  see  any  ethical  difference  between  treason  to  his 
government  and  a  political  advantage.  The  treason  of  Isaac 
Toucey  and  John  B.  Floyd  is  similar ;  one  sent  our  ships  to 
distant  ports,  and  the  other  disposed  of  our  army  and  arms 
to  the  best  advantage  for  the  prospective  rebellion. 

The  matter  of  starving  and  burying  alive  our  prisoners 
will  always  constitute  a  very  dark  chapter  of  the  Jeff.  Davis 
dynasty.  When  it  came  to  those  practices,  it  no  longer  came 
within  the  category  of  a  history  of  the  war ;  it  was  simple 
felony ; — premeditated  felony  with  malice  j^ropense  ;  the 
Davis  dynasty  had  no  right  to  imprison  soldiers  it  could  not 
provide  for;  and  every  instance  of  the  mary  who  were 
starved  to  death  is  an  inexcusable  murder.  Semmes'  career 
was  equally  piracy;  and  in  the  "Pirate's  own  Book  "  of  the 
future,  the  name  of  Semmes  will  be  so  conspicuous  that  those 
of  Gow  and  Kidd  will  "pale  their  ineffectual  fires." 


Mr.  Lincoln's  statesmanship  was  conspicuous  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  which  he  amassed  to  himself. 

In  French  history,  Louis  XV.  gained  the  appellation  of 
the  well  beloved ;  this  was  a  mere  fancy,  hardly  founded  in 
truth ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  deserved  and  is  entitled  to  such  a  sou- 
briquet; the  poet  Holmes  truly  says,  in  a  letter  I  include 
herein,  that  "he  died,  the  best  beloved  man  of  his  time;  "  he 
might  have  said,  the  best  beloved  ruler  of  all  time,  for  such  he 
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was ;  and  when  he  called  for  new  levies,  the  people  felt  a  de- 
sire to  fill  them,  largely  as  a  personal  favor  to  the  President ; 
so  also  when  he  promulgated  any  new  policy — the  people  were 
inclined  to  acquiesce  in  it  because  of  the  glory  of  its  author- 
ship. Who  could  have  foisted  emancipation  on  the  nation 
but  Lincoln?  Who  could  have  held  the  Border  states  to 
their  allegiance  but  him  ?  Who  could  have  retained  Stanton 
in  the  Cabinet  but  him  ?  Who  could  have  bound  the  New 
England  Radical  and  the  Kentucky  Conservative  to  the  same 
policy  ? 


The  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  North  Carolina  Uni- 
versity at  Chapel  Hill  voted  for  Fremont  in  1856,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Southern  precedent  and  methods,  was  expatriated  ; 
but  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  New  York  city  when  news  of 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  came ;  and  that  in  the  uprising 
and  spirit  of  the  people  vv^hich  he  saw  there,  he  discerned  a 
public  virtue  and  patriotism  which  he  had  not  supposed  pos- 
sible to  exist  with  such  intensity  in  any  people.  In  such 
uprising,  he  prophetically  saw  ultimate  national  salvation  and 
regeneration,  and  the  historian  may  now  readily  see  that  such 
was  the  plain  fact.  Our  troops  enlisted  to  save  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  Southern  troops  enlisted,  as  they  were  made  to  be- 
lieve, to  save  their  individual  homes ;  they  were  drilled  into 
the  belief  that  the  invader  would  pillage  and  destroy  their 
homes  unless  repelled ;  and  those  that  did  not  fly  to  arms  at 
such  call,  were  simply  dragged  to  the  army  by  conscript 
gangs. 

So  that  the  uprising  of  the  North  was  all  the  more 
sublime  and  patriotic  from  the  purity  and  individual  unsel- 
fishness of  the  animatina:  motive. 


Who  can  resist  a  thrill  of  patriotism  at  reading  of  the 
ride  of  Paul  Eevere — the  history  of  the  minute-men  of  the 
Revolution — of  sturdy  Israel  Putnam  leaving  his  plow  in  the 
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furrow  and  his  oxen  unyoked  to  join  the  Httle  patriot  band  of 
the  Eevolution  ? 

Our  war  had  similar  incidents :  Cairo  was  invested 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  President's  first  call,  and 
Ben  Butler,  who  voted  fifty-seven  times  in  the  Convention  of 
1860  for  Jeff.  Davis,  as  his  candidate  for  President,  left  a 
law  case  he  was  trying,  for  the  tented  field  ;  and  had  his  ease 
continued. 

T.  E.  G.  Eansom  had  just  made  elaborate  plans  for  a 
mining  adventure :  he  was  full  of  his  scheme  in  April,  and 
gave  me  glowing  accounts  of  his  future  plans.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  had  sold  out  everything  for  what  he  could  get, 
and  had  a  company  enrolled  for  the  war,  and,  the  youngest 
general  in  our  army,  he  died  a  soldier's  death  within  two 
years ;  a  fit  son  of  the  Eansom,  the  colonel  of  the  Vermont 
regiment,  who  died  a  glorious  death  on  the  heights  of  Chapul. 
tepee. 

W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  of  Ottawa,  when  a  mere  youth,  was 
an  aide-de-camp,  and  at  the  side  of  the  gallant  Hardin,  when 
the  latter  fell  at  Buena  Vista.  He  was  an  unambitious  man, 
but  a  true  patriot. 

When  the  call  for  troops  came,  he  closed  up  his  law- 
office  and  entered  the  army,  not  to  wield  a  political  lever, 
but  from  an  imperious  sense  of  duty;  and  at  the  "hornets' 
nest"  at  Shiloh — -the  "infernal  regions"  of  battle,  he  yielded, 
up  his  life — an  unsullied  patriot. 

Dick  Oglesby  was  in  the  State  Senate  when  the  war 
broke  out :  he  oifered  and  engineered  through  with  his  resist- 
less energy,  all  needful  measures  for  the  i^rosecution  of  the 
war ;  and  then  took  the  field  himself.  He  was  the  only  one 
of  this  illustrious  trio  of  Illinois  generals  who  came  out  alive, 
and  a  grateful  state  has  accorded  to  him  its  highest  honors. 

Everywhere,  the  same  spirit  prevailed. 

One  voice,  one  mind  inspired  the  throng; 
To  Arins  !  To  Arms  !  To  AEMS  !  they  cry; 
Lead  us  to  Phillippi's  Lord; 
Let  lis  conquer  him,  or  DIE  ! 


XVII. 
TUENING  POINTS. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Eough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

— Shakespeare. 

Let  us  cast  from  ourselves  the  untrue,  the  unworthy  belief,  that 
the  will  of  man  determines  the  events  of  this  world.  National  life  is 
shaped  by  something  far  higher  than  that:  it  is  shaped  by  a  steru 
logic  of  events.  — Dbapeb. 

For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 

We  do  but  row;  we're  steered  by  Fate. 

-  Hudibkas. 


Albeit,  History  is  a  fiction  agreed  on,  yet  if  that  other 
saw  be  true,  that  "History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
ples," then  a  local  chronicler  should  weave  into  his  sketch,  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  well  as  a  bare  narration  of  outward  occur- 
rences : — he  should,  so  far  as  he  can,  narrate  the  causes,  as 
well  as  state  the  effects : — he  should  adduce  a  history  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  a  history  of  the  aggregate  nation. 

The  history  of  a  battle  is  of  little  moment  to  the  scholar 
or  moral  philosopher  unless  the  reasons  for  it  are  understood, 
together  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  which  it  forms  part. 

The  present  and  future  generations  cannot  understand 
the  peculiar  greatness  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  unless  they  also  know 
the  animus  of  society,  whose  organ  he  was^howfar  a  popular 
sentiment  sustained  him  sua  sponte,  and  how  far  and  by  what 
appliances  he  brought  it  from  its  uncultivated  condition  to  the 
support  of  his  administration  :  and  to  what  extent  this  change 
was  achieved  by  management,  and  to  what  extent  the  change 
came  spontaneously.* 


*It  is  not,  indeed,  sufficient,  for  the  application  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, to  study  thoroughly  its  laws,  but  we  must  also  take  into  consid- 
eration the  influence  exercised  by  the  manners  of  the  people. 

— Napoleon  III. 
417 
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First,  then ;  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  was  but  six  years  old, 
and  had  figured  in  but  one  Presidential  election,  and  was 
then  defeated :  had  no  campaign  fund,  nor  office-holders 
array ;  and  had  to  endure  the  odium  of  inheriting  the  mantle 
of  the  despised  and  oit-rejected  Abolitionist  party.  As  a  set- 
off to  this,  however,  and  without  which  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
probably  not  have  been  elected,  was  the  cleavage  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  This  enabled  Mr.  Lincoln  to  achieve  his 
election,  but  as  a  minority  President,  having  but  a  handful 
of  individual,  and  no  electoral,  votes  in  a  geographical  half 
of  the  Union.  In  that  section  of  the  country,  one  can  hardly 
believe  now,  in  the  days  of  the  canonization  and  deification 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  The 
most  dignified  journals  and  sedate  statesmen  spoke  freely 
and  authoritatively  of  him  as  a  mulatto ;  while  those  more 
radical  designated  him  in  still  less  exalted  terms.  Parson 
Brownlow — a  God-fearing  divine — always  characterized  him 
as  a  nigger  (with  two  g's) ;  and  some  journals,  of  extravagant 
fancies,  went  so  far  as  to  aver  that  his  father  was  an  im- 
ported gorilla  from  Mozambique,  and  some  of  the  aborigines 
from  Skunk  Hollow,  and  Pi,amcat  Barrens,  believed  it. 

But  even  in  responsible  society  at  the  North,  forebodings 
existed,  when  the  tide  of  secession  set  in  strong  and  it  was 
considered  that  the  leader  had  never  been  drilled  in  the  duties 
incident  to  the  on-coming  task — was  without  experience,  and, 
so  far  as  was  known,  was  without  requisite  ability  for  the  po- 
sition, even  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  He  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  debater  and  stump  speaker,  merely — he 
had  shown  no  sign  of  being  a  man  of  affairs — either  a  good 
executive  or  administrative  officer. 

The  party  prejudices  of  the  "Douglas"  and  "Bell  and 
Everett"  party  at  the  North  was  but  little  more  virulent  than 
those  of  the  "Seward"  and  "Chase"  men  in  his  own  party. 

Having  secured  the  nomination  of  the  convention,  as  I 
elsewhere  show,  by  the  political  strategy  of  his  political 
friends,  the  party  had  only  formally,  but  not  heartily,  acqui- 
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esced  in  its  action :  and  as  not  in  any  wise  tending  to 
dissipate  the  moral  gloom,  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  remained 
quietly  at  home,  taking  note  of  current  affairs,  and  maturing 
his  policy,  but  without  making  any  visible  sign ;  and  which 
was  accepted  by  the  public  as  an  evidence  of  a  lack  of  appre- 
hension, or  of  an  unbecoming  stolidity  and  indifference  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Lincoln's  best  friends  besought  him  to 
quiet  the  public  apprehension  by  saying — something.  One  of 
the  most  popular  and  honored  men  in  Illinois — Joseph  Gil- 
lespie— beseeched  him,  in  the  name  of  their  old  "Whig" 
intimacy,  to  issue  an  address,  setting  forth  pacific  views,  and 
upon  Lincoln  declining,  burst  forth  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Yet 
Lincoln  was  neither  unadvised,  nor  insensible  to  the  situation 
and  its  needs,  as  I  happen  in  more  than  one  way  to  know.  I 
will  illustrate. 


A  statesman's  glance  at,  and  contemplation  of,  the  sit- 
uation (and  that  was  the  kind  of  view  Lincoln  had  then,  as 
thereafter)  revealed  the  fact  that  in  the  then  approaching 
contest,  the  North  must  be  united,  as  all  would  be  lost,  in  any 
serious  division. 

That  portion  of  the  North  which  was  then  deemed  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  affiliate  with  the  South,  was  that  part 
of  Illinois  lying  wedged  in  15etween  two  slave  states,  and  whose 
inhabitants  consisted  chiefly  of  immigrants  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia ;  and  which  was 
popularly  styled  "Egypt."  Throughout  that  district,  Fre- 
mont got  no  votes,  to  speak  of,  and  Lincoln  but  few.  Both 
its  geographic  and  hydrographic  position  gave  it  much  con- 
sequence in  a  strategetic  view.  In  ease  of  a  war,  it  held  the 
key  to  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and 
Wabash  rivers ;  and  when  war  did  come,  Cairo  was  the  first 
point  in  the  west  invested  by  our  troops,  and  Columbus — a 
few  miles  further  down,  was  the  first  point  held  by  the  Con- 
federates, 

I  did  a  considerable   "fetching  and  carrying"  for  Mr. 
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Lincoln  during  that  gloomy  winter ;  and  as  he  was  anxious  to 
know  definitely  the  condition  of  politics  in  Egyj^t,  I  started 
from  Chicago,  on  the  night  of  December  23,  1860;  and,  os- 
tensibly as  a  commercial  traveler,  commenced  my  researches 
at  noon  the  nest  day  at  Lawrenceville. 

I  made  a  very  extensive  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  political  situation  and  animus,  and  I  became  convinced 
that  while  the  affiliations  of  the  politicians  were  with  Jeff. 
Davis  and  his  crew,  that  the  people  were  for  the  Union.  I 
celebrated  Christmas  by  walking  from  Flora  to  Louisville  and 
back ;  and  a  few  days  later,  I  rode  a  spavined  horse  from 
Carbondale  to  Murphysboro,  where  I  stopped  at  the  Logan 
House,  kept  by  the  venerable  mother  of  the,  then.  Congress- 
man from  that  district.  My  labors  terminated  at  Jonesboro, 
and  on  January  6th  I  reached  home.  At  several  places  I 
was  assured  by  prominent  men  that  the  the  whole  of  Logan's 
district  would  join  the  South ;  and  that  young  men  were  even 
then  designing  to  enlist  in  Kentucky  regiments. 

And  it  is  sadly  true,  that  some  of  the  leading  politicians 
incited  the  people  to  resist,  thwart  and  handicap  Mr,  Lin- 
coln's administration,  in  which  malign  conduct  they  did  some 
mischief  by  encouraging  many  young  men  to  make  their  po- 
litical bed  with  the  rebels ;  but  when  these  people  saw  the 
machinations  of  these  false  leaders,  they  spurned  their  coun- 
sels, and,  in  the  main,  were  ultimately  as  patriotic  and 
enthusiastic  for  the  administration  as  the  rest  of  the  state. 

The  Union  could  not  have  endured  the  loss  of  Egypt, 
and,  especially,  with  the  transference  of  its  strength  and  morale 
to  the  South:  with  all  the  river  towns  from  East  St.  Louis 
to  Grayville  as  points  d'  appui,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Wa- 
bash, Cumberland  and  Tennessee  and  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  their  possession  and  under  their 
control,  there  would  have  been  no  victory  at  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson — the  Eebel  capital  would  have  been  at  Nashville 
instead  of  Eichmond  'probably — and  the  whole  character  and 
strategy  of  the  war  would  have  been  changed. 
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But  when  it  was  made  apparent  to  the  people  of  "  Egypt  " 
that  the  South  intended  to  destroy  the  government,  their  pa- 
triotic instincts  were  aroused  to  action,  and,  discarding  the 
advice  and  example  of  the  politicians,  they  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  Union. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  John  A.  McClernand  performed 
yeoman  service  in  counseling  the  wavering,  and  in  counter- 
acting the  adverse  efforts  of  the  mischievous  politicians. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  extra  session  of  the 
Senate,  the  former  visited  Illinois,  and  on  the  25th  day  of 
April  appeared  before  the  legislature  and  made  a  ringing 
speech  in  favor  of  the  Union,  with  no  condition  or  qualifica- 
tion, and  repeated  the  same  at  Chicago  ;*  he  also  held  per- 
sonal conferences  with  leaders  of  the  party,  and  used  his  best 
endeavors  to  get  them  in  line  for  the  right;  and  although 
some  young  men  crossed  the  river,  and  enlisted  in  Kentucky 
regiments,  yet  the  masses  adhered  to  the  administration. 

General  McClernand  had  represented  Egypt  in  Congress 
for  many  years,  and  was  also  in  Congress  from  Mr.  Lincoln's 
district  when  the  latter  was  inaugurated ;  he  was  a  Union 
man  from  the  start,  and  when  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
adjourned  on  August  6th,  and  McClernand  came  to  say 
"Good-bye"  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  latter  handed  him  a  Brigadier- 
General's  commission  in  my  presence,  and  bade  him  "keep 
Egypt  right  side  up;"  and  he  did.  The  country  owes  much 
to  these  two  Democratic  leaders  for  their  timely  aid. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  the  war,  was  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  :  and  its  leading  advocate  was  Douglas. 
He  did  much  to  retrieve  that  political  error  by  his  patriotic 
course,  after  the  war  was  actually  on.  It  is  clear  that  noth- 
ing was  more  timely  than  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the 
Union,  when  he  did ;  for  instead  of  a  hostile  population  in 


*  Every  man  must  be  for  the  United  States,  or  against  it.  There 
can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war:  only  patriots  or  traitors. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  rally  around  the  flag 
of  his  country." 
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Egypt,  as  it  existed  in  December  and  January,  I  found,  when 
I  next  visited  it,  ten  thousand  of  the  flower  of  its  population 
wearing  the  Union  uniform  and  carrying  the  Union  musket ; 
and  whereas,  there  was  a  political  homogeneity  between 
Kentucky  and  Eg3"pt  as  late  as  June,  18G1 ;  yet  in  November 
succeeding,  there  was  as  distinct  a  line  of  cleavage  as  that 
made  in  the  geography  of  the  sections  by  the  Ohio  river; 
and  the  battle  of  Belmont  was  fought  chiefly  by  southern  Illi- 
nois troops  on  one  side,  and  Kentucky  troops  on  the  other. 

The  margin  was  small  for  success,  as  I  have  said :  if 
Egypt  had  persisted  in  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Union, 
entertained  by  it  prior  to  the  time  that  Douglas  changed 
their  views,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  full  import  of 
the  mischief  which  might  have  been  wrought :  for  the  Union 
cause  was  in  dire  straits,  and  needed  Cairo,  Mound  City,  Shaw- 
neetown  and  intervening  places,  as  points  cV  apjnd;  and  like- 
wise the  Egyptian  granaries  and  stalwart  arms  and  moral 
power  of  its  generous  and  brave  j)eople,  to  aid  in  saving  the 
nation. 

The  distrust  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  abilities  was  in  nowise 
diminished  by  his  empty  speeches  en  route  to  Washington ; 
nor  did  his  inaugural  address,  which  was  a  gem  of  literary 
and  political  art,  remove  that  distrust ;  and  he  entered  upon 
the  spirit-stirring  and  weary  routine  of  his  official  duties, 
heavily  handicapped  with  the  disdainful  opinion  and  super- 
cilious criticism  of  his  own  people,  and  the  unmitigated  con- 
tempt and  deadly  hostility  of  the  Southern  people  and  their 
thousands  of  sympathizers  at  the  capitol,  and  throughout  the 
North. 

On  March  12,  ISGl,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  wrote  from 
Washington  to  James  Buchanan  (^iiiter  alia) :  "It  would  not 
surprise  me  to  see  Virginia  out,  in  less  than  ninety  days  ;  and 
Maryland  will  be  close  at  her  heels." 

On  the  14tb  he  wrote :  "Lincoln  will  probably  {if  his 
administration  continues  four  years)  make  a  change  that  will 
affect  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
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He  was  as  energetic  in  his  prejudices  and  epistolary  corres- 
pondence as  in  all  else,  and  took  a  very  uncharitable  view  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  administration  during  its  first  year.  One  can 
hardly  tell  from  reading  it,  which  sentiment  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced— his  contempt  for  Old  Abe,  or  his  good  wishes  for 
the  new  Confederacy.  According  to  such  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Buchanan  as  the  biographer  chooses  to  submit  to  the  world, 
he  seems  to  have,  as  he  thinks,  got  hold  of  the  "true  inward- 
ness" of  matters  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  executive  chamber,  for  he 
writes  confidently  to  his  former  chief  that  the  cabinet  is  "at 
sixes  and  sevens"  about  everything — that  Seward,  Chase,  and 
Bates  are  pulling  one  way,  and  Welles,  Blair,  and  Cameron 
the  other ;  while  Lincoln  and  Smith  are  generally  a-straddle 
of  the  fence ;  and  that  they  can't  agree  on  any  matter  at  all. 
He  again  says  that  the  new  administration  has  not  acquired 
the  esteem  of  the  people  here  :*  that  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net have  left  their  families  at  their  homes,  and  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  grab  their  carpet-bags,  and  cut  for  their 
homes  at  a  moment's  warning.  He  wrote  as  if  our  government 
had  no  more  tenuity,  substance,  or  establishment  than  that 
of  a  Mexican  usurper.  He  says  that  the  government  is  hollow 
and  insincere — that  no  one  has  faith  in  even  Lincoln's  can- 
dor and  sincerity — and  that  no  one  speaks  of  Lincoln  or  any 
member  of  his  cabinet,  with  any  kind  of  respect.  In  a  spirit  ' 
of  charity  he  refers  to  Lincoln's  party  as  a  "Black  Eepublican" 
aifair,  and  avers  that  the  British  government  will  soon  give 
its  active  and  decided  support  to  Jeff.  Davis'  government : 
and  his  utter  absence  of  sympathy,  and  the  whole  trend  of 
his  observations,  seem  to  clearly  indicate  that  if  he  has  any  feel- 
ings at  all  in  the  matter,  it  is  a  preference  for  the  bastard  govern- 
ment in  Dixie.  Just  after  Bull  Ptun  he  wrote  that  Washington 
would  inevitably  be  captured,  and  that  Jeff.  Davis  would  turn 
out  the  whole  administration,  and  he  adds :  "The  rout  over- 

*Tlie  people  here,  being  scoria  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  either 
were  fattening,  like  stalled  oxen,  at  the  public  crib,  or  having  recently 
been  driven  therefrom. 
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throw  and  utter  demoralizatiou  of  the  whole  army  is  com- 
plete. Even  now,  I  doubt  whether  any  serious  opposition -to 
the  entry  of  the  Confederate  forces  could  be  offered.  While 
Lincoln  and  Scott  are  disputing  as  to  who  is  to  blame,  the 
city  is  unguarded,  and  the  enemy  at  hand." 

And  he  also  says  that  families  are  leaving  Washington 
and  the  streets  are  full  of  furniture,  being  moved  away. 

His  letters,  written  later,  were  too  venomous  to  publish, 
hence  they  have,  in  kindness  to  his  memory,  been  suppressed. 

History  is  replete  with  instances  where  the  fate  of  dynas- 
ties, nations,  institutions,  and  races  were  dependent  upon  a 
single  man  and  his  movements  for  a  brief  moment  of  time,  as 
it  were. 

The  examples  of  Miltiades  at  Marathon — Hannibal  at 
Cannse — Alexander  at  Arbela — Charles  Martel  at  Tours — 
Joan  d'  Arc  at  Orleans — ^Tbe  Archduke  John  at  Lepanto — 
Napoleon  at  Marengo — and  Arnold  at  Saratoga,  are  in  point : 
— so,  likewise,  Pitt  in  1806 — Alexander  Hamilton  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  Convention  in  1788 — John  C.  Breckenridge  at 
the  count  of  the  electoral  votes  in  1861 — Sam  Eandall  and 
the  Electoral  Commission  in  1876 — and  Justice  Bradley 
on  the  Electoral  Commission — and  while  the  destinies  of  this 
nation  primarily,  and  of  mankind  ultimately,  depended  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln's  will  and  administration  for  four  years — such 
destiny  was,  also,  frequently  committed  to  the  care  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  single  man  for  a  day  or  an  hour. 

The  Confederate  army  committed  an  obvious  mistake  in 
not  attempting  to  capture  Washington  immediately  after  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Eun.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  moral  ef- 
fect— the  influence  on  foreign  nations — might  have  been  great; 
and  inasmuch  as  they  held  Eichmond  for  four  years — they 
might  have  held  Washington  long  enough  for  England  and 
France  to  have  recognized  their — so-called — government,  as  a 
nation  de  jure. 

The  battle  of  Shiloh  was  remarkable  in  all  respects :  it 
was  a  battle  of  blunders — blunders  on  both  sides ;  and  for- 
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tune  barely  tipped  the  scale  in  our  favor.  The  turning-point 
in  that  battle  was  the  untimely  death  of  Albert  Sidney  John- 
son. There  were  still  other  turning-points  in  that  battle, 
but  that  is  the  most  conspicuous  one ;  and  it  is,  I  think, 
quite  clear  that  the  forced  and  timely  arrival  of  Buell's  army 
wrested  "victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat." 

At  Chickamauga,  and  equally  at  Nashville,  the  fate  of 
the  army  devolved  upon  one  man  who  never  failed — George 
H.  Thomas,  the  "Rock  of  Chickamauga." 

It  would  seem  quite  clear  that  while  Mr.  Lincoln  took  no 
counsel  of  his  prejudices  at  all,  that  Jeff.  Davis  was  largely 
controlled  and  guided  by  his  ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  he 
seriously  impaired,  if  indeed,  he  did  not  defeat,  his  cause 
thereby. 

Beauregard  was,  doubtless,  one  of  his  best  generals,  but 
Davis  took  offence  at  Beauregard's  omission,  in  his  report  of 
the  Bull  Run  battle,  to  properly  magnify  him  ;  with  the  re- 
sult to  deprive  the  Confederacy  of  Beauregard's  services  in 
their  best  condition,  during  the  war. 

Being  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Braxton  Bragg,  his  brother- 
in-law,  led  to  the  entrusting  of  that  mediocre  officer  with 
important  commands  he  was,  in  no  degree,  fit  for. 

His  impatience  at  Johnson's  safe  method  of  managing 
the  Atlanta  campaig:^,  and  his  substitution  of  the  impetuous 
Hood  for  the  conservative  Johnson,  authorized  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  western 
army. 

The  southern  historian.  Pollard,  deems  it  perfectly  clear, 
that  Davis'  injudicious  management,  induced  the  downfall  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  he  adduces  many  instances  to  support 
it ;  and  it  is  very  clear  that  our  cause  only  barely  triumphed 
by  reason  of  the  wise,  astute  and  statesmanlike  administra- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

There  are  many  instances  where  a  different  line  of  action 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  one  pursued,  would  have  in- 
sured disaster ;  and  among  them  may  be  cited  his  keeping  in  line 
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the  Border  states,  a  matter  for  which  he  was  more  scandal- 
ously derided  than  any  other.  Had  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Maryland  followed  the  other  states  out  of  the  Union — had  the 
loyal  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Missouri  troops,  instead 
of  "keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union,"  have  marched 
under  the  shadow  of  the  rattlesnake  flag,  how  different  the 
result !  Dr.  Furness'  cute  remark,  while  enfolding  a  sarcasm, 
equally  contained  a  truth,  for  both  premises  were  true  :  Lin- 
coln must  have  Kentucky :  it  was  the  pivot. 

Our  fate  as  a  nation  frequently  depended  upon  the  issue 
of  a  single  battle ;  as  Shiloh,  Stone  Eiver,  Chickamauga,  Mis- 
sionary Eidge,  Gettysburgh. 

In  our  war,  unlike  most  of  wars,  the  moral  consequence 
of  a  battle  was  oftimes  of  greater  magnitude  than  the 
material  consequences. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  obliged  to  consult,  and  be  guided  by, 
the  popular  opinion  cf  his  own  constituency,  and  likewise  the 
opinion  of  foreign  nations.  Even  now,  we  can  hardly  ap- 
preciate the  delicacy  of  his  task.  He  must  have  the  support 
of  Charles  Sumner  and  Frank  Blair,  of  Owen  Lovejoy  and 
Edward  Stanley ;  of  the  New  England  abolitionist — ^the  Illinois 
Whig — the  Missouri  slaveholder.  He  must  cajole,  intimidate 
or  court  the  ultra-Democrat  of  New  York ;  the  Vallandigham 
man  of  Ohio,  and  the  Son  of  Liberty  of  Indiana ;  and  his 
success  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  moral  achievements. 


Slavery  is  now  but  an  ugly  reminiscence ;  but  it  was  the 
most  powerful  institution  in  the  nation  from  1830  to  1860,  or 
for  thirty  years.  It  elected  every  President  of  the  United 
States,  except  four,  until  the  new  era.  It  completely  domina- 
ted the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Supreme  court,  and 
nearly  every  Congress,  prior  to  1861.  West  Point  was 
ancillary  to  it :  both  the  army  and  the  navy  were  its  auxil. 
iaries.  The  social  life  at  Washington  obeyed  its  behests ; 
and  it  even  tinctured  the  social  life  at  Newport,  Saratoga,  and 
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Niagara  Falls.  Statesmanship  was  its  servitor ;  and  diplom- 
acy its  handmaid.  Exponents  of  the  effete  Southern  aristoc- 
racy swarmed  in  the  departments  at  the  capitol ;  and  the 
court  language,  in  essence,  had  a  smack  both  of  the  race- 
track and  bar-room — in  articulation,  of  the  emigrant  from 
Congo,  and  the  denizen  of  the  Ockmulgee  river  combined. 

Notwithstanding  that  slavery  was  interdicted  in  the  en- 
tire northwestern  territory  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  it  continued 
to  exist  in  the  Territory  of  Illinois  during  its  whole  territorial 
condition,  and  even  after  it  became  a  state.  But  a  brave  and 
patriotic  governor,  Edward  Coles,  in  a  speech  in  the  legisla- 
ture, in  1822,  drew  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  fact, 
and  asked  them  to  make  some  proper  provision  to  extirpate 
slavery  from  their  midst. 

This  induced  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  joint  resolution 
calling  for  a  state  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution,  the 
intention  being  to  legalize  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
Illinois.  It  is  singular  to  reflect  that  this  could  be  possible 
in  a  state  from  which  slavery  had  been  expressly  excluded,  on 
motion  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  first  act  for  its  govern- 
ment; and  it  is  a  matter  of  heart-felt  gratification  that  it 
failed  of  endorsement  before  the  people. 

The  vote  on  calling  the  convention  was  had  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August,  1824:,  and  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
1,872,  out  of  a  vote  of  11,772;  and  inasmuch  as  the  immi- 
gration thereafter  preponderated  in  a  large  degree  from  the 
free  states,  there  was  no  further  danger  that  Illinois  would 
ever  so  far  thereafter  retrograde  from  a  career  of  political 
morality  as  to  adopt  slavery.  But  the  contest  which  raged 
for  eighteen  months  was  the  most  violent  and  bitter  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  state,  before  or  since.  Newspa- 
pers, hand-bills  and  pamphlets  were  scattered  broadcast. 

These  missive  weapons  of  a  fiery  contest  v/ere  scattered 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  they  scorched  and  scattered  as 
they  flew.  Almost  every  stump  in  every  county  had  its  bel- 
lowing, indignant  orator  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  the 
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whole  people,  for  the  space  of  months,  did  scarcely  anything 
but  read  newspapers,  hand-bills  and  pamphlets;  quarrel, 
maybe,  and  argue  with  each  other  whenever  they  met  together 
to  hear  the  violent  harangues  of  their  orators.  Men,  women 
and  children  entered  the  arena  of  party  warfare  and  strife ; 
and  the  families  and  neighborhoods  were  so  divided  and  fu- 
rious and  bitter  against  one  another,  that  it  seemed  a  regular 
civil  war  might  be  the  result.  Many  personal  combats  were 
indulged  in,  on  the  question,  and  the  whole  country  seemed, 
at  times,  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  resort  to  physical  force 
to  decide  the  contest.  All  the  means  known  to  man  to  con- 
vey ideas  to  one  another  were  resorted  to,  and  practiced  with 
energy.  The  press  teemed  with  publications  on  the  subject. 
The  stump  orators  were  invoked  and  the  pulpit  thundered 
anathemas  against  the  introduction  of  slavery.  The  religious 
community  coupled  Christianity  and  freedom  together,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  levers  used  in  the  contest.  At 
one  meeting  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  St.  Clair  county 
more  than  thirty  preachers  of  the  Gospel  attended,  and 
opposed  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  state. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  formerly  of  Chicago,  where  he  died 
some  twenty  years  since,  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
exciting  contest :  "Into  this  canvass  was  infused  a  bitter- 
ness and  malignity  which  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion only  engenders.  Why  it  always  produces  this  result  is 
worthy  of  the  investigation  of  the  moralist  and  philosopher. 
Other  great  evils,  political  and  moral,  are  discussed  with 
freedom,  and  measures  for  their  amelioration  or  prevention 
meet  with  no  outward  opposition ;  but  call  in  question  the 
right  of  one  man  to  enslave  another,  or  even  make  an  effort 
to  confine  this  gigantic  sin  to  the  territory  in  which  it  exists, 
and  the  fiercest  passions  are  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  its  ad- 
vocates, and  the  lack  of  power  aloue  saves  their  opponents 
from  utter  destruction. 

In  this  spirit,  the  contest  of  1823-2-i  was  waged.  Old 
friendships  were   sundered,  families   divided,  and  neighbor- 
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hoods  arrayed  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Threats  of  per- 
sonal violence  were  frequent,  and  personal  collisions,  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  As  in  times  of  warfare,  every  man  expected 
an  attack,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  Pistols  and  dirks 
were  in  great  demand,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  personal 
habiliments  of  those  conspicuous  for  their  opposition  to  the 
convention  measure.  Even  the  gentler  sex  came  within  the 
vortex  of  this  whirlwind  of  passion;  and  many  were  the 
angry  disputations  of  those  whose  cares  and  interests  were 
usually  confined  to  their  household  duties." 

Two  members  of  the  legislature  who  voted  against  hold- 
ing the  convention,  were  burned  in  effigy,  at  their  own 
homes. 

At  this  time  there  was  but  little  settlement  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  state.  The  largest  was  at  the  Fevre  river  lead 
mines,  in  what  has  since  been  Galena.  There  was  no  Chi- 
cago then,  and  the  Indians  had  almost  undisputed  sway 
from  the  Indiana  line — I  might  say  from  the  Western  Ee- 
serve — to  the  Pacific  ocean. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  a  callow  youth  in  Spencer 
County,  Indiana,  having  no  idea  of  the  struggle  going  on 
just  west  of  his  home,  and  of  its  significance  to  him  and  to 
the  nation.  No  reasonable  conjecture  is  possible  of  what 
Illinois  would  have  been,  had  this  nefarious  and  infamous 
scheme — worthy  only  of  the  Dark  Ages — have  carried.  Chi- 
cago has  now  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  people;  as  a 
slave  city,  how  many  would  it  have  had?  How  would  it 
have  compared  with  the  free  city  of  Milwaukee,  or  Michigan 
City?  For  in  the  dire  contingency  named,  one  of  those 
places  would  have  been  the  Chicago  of  history. 

xind  it  seems  to  be  the  concurrent  idea  of  all  observers 
that  to  one  man — Edward  Coles — a  Virginian,  is  it  due  that 
the  unholy  scheme  of  foisting  slavery  on  the  state  of  Illinois, 
four  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
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and  thirty-seven  years  after  it  was  consecrated  forever  to 
freedom,  was  foiled. 

Had  this  been  otherwise,  there  would  have  been  no 
President  Lincoln — no  historical  "Honest  Old  Abe."  He 
equally  would  have  failed  of  his  high  destiny,  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  senatorial  aspirations  in  1854  or  1858;  he 
probably  would  have  failed  also  had  he  not  have  got  into  the 
"joint  debate"  in  1858;  he  probably  would  have  failed  Hke- 
wise  had  he  not  made  his  "house-divided-against-itself" 
speech;  and  also  had  not  the  convention  sat  in  Chi- 
cago; and  he  certainly  would  also  have  failed,  if  the  Charles- 
ton convention  had  been  harmonious.  Seward  had  a  large 
political  capital;  he  could  spare  much  and  yet  win;  the 
breeze  that  wafted  Lincoln  into  the  Executive  mansion  was 
so  light  that  he  had  to  set  every  square  inch  of  canvass  to 
succeed. 

It  was  a  monsoon  in  1864, — it  was  the  quietest  of 
zephyrs  in  1861. 

"It  is  not  fortune,  however,  which  rules  the  world;  there 
are  general  causes,  whether  moral  or  physical,  which  act  in 
every  nation — raising,  maintaining,  or  overthrowing  it ;  all  ac- 
cidents are  subject  to  these  causes,  and  if  the  fortune  of  a 
battle — that  is  to  say,  a  particular  cause — has  ruined  a  na- 
tion, there  was  a  general  cause  which  made  it  necessary  that 
nation  should  perish  through  a  single  battle ;  in  a  word,  the 
principal  cause  drags  with  it  all  the  particular  accidents." 

Or,  as  otherwise  stated,  "a  great  effect  is  always  due  to 
a  great  cause,  never  to  a  small  one ;  in  other  words,  an  acci- 
dent, insignificant  in  appearance  never  leads  to  important  re- 
sults without  a  pre-existing  cause  which  has  permitted  this 
slight  accident  to  produce  a  great  effect.  The  spark  only 
lights  up  a  vast  conflagration  when  it  falls  upon  combustible 
matters,  previously  collected."     (Napoleon  III.) 

A  geographical  half  of  the  nation  disputed  the  propo- 
sition that  there  was  any  government  of  the  United  States : 
that  section  maintained  that  our  highest  and  supreme  forms 
of  government  were  of  Virginia,  or  Louisiana,  etc. :  the  United 
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States  being  a  mere  league  of  those  governments :  and  that 
same  school  was  ready  and  simply  massing  political  power  of 
sufficient  volame  to  propound  as  a  political  aphorism,  that 
the  normal  status  of  the  negro — his  political  condition — was 
that  of  slavery;  that  the  African  was  a  slave  j:)er  se:  and  that 
legislation  was  necessary  to  assure  to  him  his  freedom. 


In  reviewing  these  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  the 
corollary  is  apparent,  that  the  assault  upon  Sumter  or  the  ca- 
tastrophe at  Bull  Eun,  were  not  harbingers  of  the  dissolution 
of  Democracy,  as  was  thought :  but  were  heralds  of  a  regen- 
eration and  purification  of  the  nation — a  divorcement  from  a 
latitudinarian  morality,  and  flagitious  political  practices : — a 
destruction  of  the  decaying  fabric,  in  order  that  an  enduring 
structure  might  take  its  place : — a  lifting  up  of  the  nation  to 
a  higher  moral  and  political  plane. 

Our  Republic  has  a  predestined  limit  of  life  ;  and  it  will 
not  become  moribund  till  that  limit  is  attained.  It  still,  as 
appearances  attest,  rejoices  in  the  vigor  of  youth :  it  has  not 
reached  the  maturity,  much  less  the  senility,  of  its  powers. 
It  doubtless  will  absorb  the  entire  continent  of  North  Ameri- 
ca: it  probably  will  contain  as  great  a  population  as  the 
Flowery  Kingdom.  It  will  not  decline  and  fall  until  it  has 
performed  the  grandest  destiny  of  any  nation  whose  triumphs 
and  achievements  adorn  the  historic  page. 

"  There  exists  *  *  *  [-^  moral  as  well  as 
physical  order,  a  supreme  law  which  assigns  to  institutions,  as 
to  human  beings,  a  fated  limit,  marked  by  the  term  of  their 
utility.  Until  this  providential  term  has  arrived,  no  opposition 
prevails;  conspiracies,  revolts,  everything  fails,  against  the 
irresistible  force  which  maintains  what  people  seek  to  over- 
throw :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  state  of  things,  immovable 
in  appearance,  ceases  to  be  useful  in  the  progress  of  human- 
ity, then  neither  the  empire  of  traditions,  nor  courage,  nor 
the  memory  of  a  glorious  past,  can  retard  by  a  day,  the  fall 
which  has  been  decided  by  destiny." 


XVIII. 
LINCOLN    AND    GEANT. 

Boldness  is  blind:  wherefore  it  is  ill  in  counsel,  but  good  in 
execution.  For  in  counsel,  it  is  good  to  see  dangers:  in  execution  not 
to  see  them,  except  they  be  very  great.  —Bacon. 

A  man  of  vast  dumb  faculty;  dumb — but  fertile,  deep:  no  end  of 
ingenuities  in  the  rough  head  of  him:  as  much  mother-wit  there  as 
could  be  found  in  whole  talking  parliaments,  spouting  themselves 
away  in  vocables  and  eloquent  wind.  — Caelyle, 

Big  words  do  not  smite  like  war-clubs. 
Boastful  breath  is  not  a  bow-string. 
Taunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows, 
Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are, 
Actions  mightier  than  boastings. 

—Hiawatha. 

Worthiness  is  a  thing  different  from  the  worth  or  value  of  a  man ;  and 
also  from  his  merit  or  demerit:  and  consisteth  in  a  particular  power 
or  ability  for  that  whereof  he  is  said  to  be  worthy;  which  particular 
ability  is  usually  named  fitness  or  aptitude.  — Hobbes. 

If  thou  cans't  plan  a  noble  deed, 

And  never  flag  till  it  succeed, 

Though  in  the  strife  thy  heart  should  bleed, 

Whatever  obstacles  contend, 
Thine  hour  will  come: — go  on,  thou  soul, 
Thou'lt  win  the  prize: — thou'lt  reach  the  goal. 

— CHAKLE8    MACKAY. 


Among  savage  tribes,  warfare  is  carried  on  and  main- 
tained chiefly  by  personal  courage  and  brute  force;  the 
tomahawk,  war  club,  arrow  and  assagai  are  their  chief  wea- 
pons. Enlightened  nations  base  their  warfare  iipon  science, 
and  execute  it  by  art.  The  science  of  war  is  its  theory,  and  is 
learned  from  books,  or  at  military  schools.  The  art  of  war 
is  the  application,  in  the  field,  of  its  principles,  to  the  prac- 
tice, or  performance,  of  war.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
theorists  in  the  science  of  war  cannot  apply  their  studies  to 
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the  practice  of  the  art  of  war,  in  the  fiekl ;  aud  it  also,  not  in- 
frequently, happens  that  one  not  well  versed  in  the  theory, 
may  nevertheless  be  an  fait  in  the  art  of  war  in  the  field. 
McClellan,  Halleck,  Meade,  and  Hardee  were  excellent 
students  and  scholars  :  the  forte  of  Grant,  Sheridan,  Thomas, 
and  Schofield  was  in  their  execution  in  the  field. 

War,  strictly  as  a  science,  was  unknown  in  Persia,  Mac- 
edon,  Carthage,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Bome.  It  is  a  thing  of 
comijaratively  recent  date,  to  teach  the  science  of  war. 

The  greatest  scholar  of  the  science  of  war,  in  Europe, 
was  Jomini :  the  greatest  practitioner  of  the  art  of  war  was 
Napoleon. 

There  were  several  better  students  of  the  science  of  war, 
in  France,  than  the  great  Emperor:  as  Augereau,  Soult, 
Lannes,  Drouet,  Berthier,  and  Davoust ;  but  there  were  those 
who  knew  less  of  its  science :  as  Murat,  Ney,  and  Besseires. 
Frederick  the  Great  knew  no  theories  of  the  science  of  war — 
neither  did  Blucher — nor  yet  Marlborough.  Turenne,  Piche- 
gru,  Moreau,  Archduke  Charles,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  Von 
Moltke  were  familiar  with  principles,  and  likewise  an  fait  in 
practice. 

In  this  country,  there  were  no  scholars  in  war  in  the 
Eevolution,  except  Lee  and  Lafayette ;  but  in  later  days 
Thomas,  Hancock,  Wright,  Lee,  Beauregard,  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  were  alike  good  scholars,  and  equally  good  generals 
in  the  field. 

As  a  science,  war  is  exact :  as  an  art,  it  is  not ;  for  not 
only  the  science  of  war,  but  politics,  relative  courage,  efficiency 
of  officers — efficiency  of  arms — efficiency  of  projectiles — ef- 
ficiency of  the  commissariat,  and  other  circumstances  enter 
into  consideration ;  and  each  one  may  prove  as  formidable  a 
factor  as  the  mere  theory  of  war.  The  Prussians  were  vic- 
torious, in  1871,  not  wholly  on  account  of  the  needle-gun,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  villainy  of  the  French  army  contractors, 
who  mixed  sawdust  with  powder.  And  in  our  Mexican  war, 
our  nation  was  victorious,  as  Houston  was  at  San  Jacinto,  by 
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reason  of  the  gross  inferiority  of  the  hybrid  races  arrayed  on 
the  enemy's  side. 

In  the  War  of  the  Eebellion,  the  North  had  the  several 
advantages  of  a  preponderance  of  numbers,  ample  resources, 
an  established  government  and  the  right  cause;  while  the 
South  had  the  several  advantages  of  fighting  on  their  own 
soil,  on  an  inner  line,  and  in  the  false  belief  that  they  were 
resisting  a  war  of  extermination. 

Grant's  leading  and  salient  points  of  character  were 
stoicism,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  selfishness.  Nothing  could 
surprise,  excite  or  daunt  him:  he  was  imperturbable  in  all 
situations. 

I  was  at  Cairo  before,  during,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Belmont — Grant's  first  battle.  Grant  was  perfectly  imper- 
turbable the  day  before  the  battle,  and  equally  so  the  days 
thereafter.  To  have  looked  at  that  stolid,  impassive  face,  no 
one  would  have  detected  the  slightest  ruffle  on  his  placid  sea  of 
life ;  while  McClernand,  the  second  in  command,  and  a  man 
of  great  intellect,  undaunted  courage  and  aggressiveness,  was 
nervous  and  fidgety,  not  so  much  about  the  battle  itself,  as 
at  the  scoring  the  promoters  of  the  battle  received,  in  the 
Northern  newspapers. 

Lincoln  was  devoted  and  consecrated  to  one  idea,  that 
of  restoring  the  Union ;  all  other  matters  he  regarded  as 
trivial. 

Grant's  sole  idea  was  to  win  his  battles ;  considerations 
of  humanity  had  not  the  least  weight  in  deterring  him  from 
any  movement  he  deemed  needful ;  if  he  had  the  men  to  hurl 
into  the  yawning  crater,  that  was  his  sufficient  and  sole 
solicitude. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Grant  will  shine  in  history  as 
brilliantly  as  any  mere  warrior  of  any  age ;  but  his  fame  as 
a  statesman-warrior  will  not  be  resplendent  like  that  of  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Napoleon  or  Wellington:  his 
civil  administration  of  the  government  gained  him  no  post- 
humous fame ;  contrariwise,  it  will  probably  be  a  blot  on  his 
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escutcheon,  as  venality  was  on  that  of  Marlborough,  or 
treachery  on  that  of  Arnold. 

He  had  what  is  termed  "common  sense"  and  good  judg- 
ment, but  he  did  not  rise  above  the  dull  plane  of  mediocrity, 
except  as  a  commander  of  our  armies ;  as  a  banker  he  made 
a  most  inglorious  j^asco. 

While  he  acquired  his  efficiency  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience,  after  our  war  began,  he  nevertheless  was  the  genius 
of  our  war ;  so  wonderful  a  career  was  based  on  genius,  and 
no  other  word  will  describe  it. 

Judge  T.  Lyle  Dickey  informed  me  that  for  some  weeks 
preceding  the  battle  of  luka,  that  he  was  on  Grant's  staff,  as 
chief  of  cavalry ;  and  that  he  spent  almost  the  entire  time 
with  him;  that  Grant  never  looked  at  a  report — never  asked 
a  question  about  his  army ;  never  said  a  word  about  it,  but 
was,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  stolid  and  indifferent  about 
all  sorts  of  business :  and,  to  all  appearances,  simply  idling 
and  smoking  away  his  time. 

Each  day,  the  scouts  would  bring  in  a  report  about  Van 
Dorn,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  advanced  his  line  eastward  a 
mile  or  so ;  and  this  was  simply  reported  to  Grant,  who  ap- 
parently took  no  notice  of  it  at  all ;  but  one  morning  the  re- 
port came  that  Van  Dorn  was  rapidly  moving  north ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Sphinx  exhibited  some  signs  of 
life,  but  no  trace  of  excitement,  hardly  of  animation.  He  sat 
down  at  his  desk,  and  commenced  writing  orders,  and  con- 
tinued to  write  for  an  hour  —  occasionally  stopping  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  reflect,  but  asking  for  no  advice  or  informa- 
tion ;  and  when  he  had  got  through,  he  lapsed  into  his  pris- 
tine stolidity ;  but  those  orders  showed  that  he  knew  the  pre- 
cise locality,  condition,  strength  and  effectiveness  of  every 
regiment,  battery  and  command  in  his  whole  army. 

Dickey  said  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  so  marvelous  a 
performance ;  an  ordinary  officer,  to  have  performed  this, 
would  have  required  to  consult  reports  currently  for  days  and 
advise  v/ith  officers  and  make  it  a  matter  of  profound  delib- 
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eration ;  but  the  sequel  showed  that  Grant  had  not  only  lo- 
cated each  command  properly,  but  that  he  had  also  directed 
each  to  the  proper  converging  point  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
whole  army. 

Dickey  said  he  was  ''the  genius  of  the  ivar." 

Grant's  first  battles  were  severely  criticised  on  all  hands  ; 
it  was  not  then  well  defined  what  object  there  was  in  fighting 
the  battle  of  Belmont ;  it  Avas  averred,  as  I  recollect  it,  that 
it  was  in  order  to  forestall  Polk  in  sending  troops  to  interfere 
with  one  of  our  raids  in  Southeastern  Missouri ; — but  it  was 
currently  understood  at  the  time,  to  have  been  a  blunder, 
both  in  its  conception  and  execution. 

The  affair  at  Fort  Henry  was  achieved  wholly  by  Admi- 
ral Foote  and  that  at  Donelson  by  Generals  Lev/  Wallace, 
Smith  and  McClernand,  although  Grant  bore  off  the  honors 
by  being  in  chief  coinmand,  and  writing  the  dispatch  which, 
though  business-like  and  common-place,  had  a  ringing  sound 
which  thrilled  the  nation,  at  the  time. 

The  great  battle  however,  of  those  early  days  was  Shiloh; 
and  tomes  upon  tomes  have  been  written  about  it,  and  it  still 
remains  a  vexed  and  unsolved  question  whether  our  army 
was  surprised ;  whether  we  would  have  been  destroyed  had 
not  Johnston  fell  as  he  did ;  whether  we  would  have  been 
vanquished  had  not  Buell's  army  arrived  opportunely. 

Of  course  Grant  himself  asseverates  that  there  was 
no  surprise,  and  Sherman  is  certain  there  was  none,  and  was 
wont  to  express,  in  pantomime,  the  sentiment  that  he  could 
whip  any  one  who  doubted  it ;  but  from  the  civilian's  and 
journalist's  standpoint,  tested  by  ordinary  logical  and  philo- 
sophical methods,  our  forces  were  not  only  surprised,  but  the 
entire  affair  was  mismanaged  on  both  sides,  most  grossly; 
and  we  were  only  saved  from  utter  defeat  by  the  death  of 
Johnston — the  irresolution  of  Beauregard — the  energy,  tact 
and  heroism  of  General  J.  D.  Webster — and  the  advent  of 
Nelson's  division,  at  the  opportune  moment. 

Horace  Greeley's  comment  was  too  severe  (of  course  he 
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could  say  nothing,  in  moderation),  but  the  more  conservative 
newspapers  were  not  far  behind  him. 

He  said:  "The  Union  cause  escaped  a  greater  disaster 
than  Bull  Eun  from  precisely  the  same  cause — the  utter  in- 
efficiency, if  not  downright  treachery,  of  some  of  our  higher 
officers." 

The  administration  deeming  it  unsafe  to  trust  the  army 
to  the  management  of  either  Grant  or  Sherman,  ordered  Hal- 
leek  to  take  immediate  command,  which  he  did.  Grant  then 
designed  to  leave  the  army  for  good,  and  actually  got  a  leave 
to  go  to  Galena,  but  Sherman  talked  him  out  of  it ;  and  the 
sequel  was  Vicksburgh — Missionary  Eidge — the  Wilderness — 
Petersburgh — Appomatox — the  White  House — Grant  &  Ward. 

After  the  lamented  death  of  our  Lincoln,  Grant  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  United  States,  and  deservedly  so ; 
for  the  national  cause  was  in  sore  straits  when  Grant  plunged 
into  the  Wilderness :  and  a  repetition  of  Fredericksburgh, 
Chancellorsville  or  Bull  Eun  would  have  bro tight  it  to  the 
brink,  if  not,  indeed,  over,  the  precipice  of,  ruin.  It  is  easy, 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  to  imagine  that  Meade  or  Hancock,  or 
some  other  general,  could  have  wrought  out  the  same  achieve- 
ments, but  it  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that,  had  the  ordinary 
luck  or  management  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  have  ob- 
tained in  the  dreary  summer  of  1864,  that  had  attended  it  in 
j)revious  campaigns,  the  country  would  have  got  thoroughly 
discouraged  and  elected  McClellan;  and  that  would  have 
ended  the  nation.  The  pluck,  the  bull-dog  grip — the  tenacity 
of  purpose  that  knows  no  defeat — that  knows  no  such  word 
as  fail,  was  required ;  and  General  Grant  had  all  these  quali- 
ties, and  was  the  only  general  whom  the  war  developed,  that 
did,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas. 

There  were  many  other  generals  Avho  had  as  excellent 
opportunities  as  Grant  had,  to  be  at  the  head.  McClellan 
had  more  opportunities — infinitely  more ;  no  doubt  whatever 
can  exist  that  Grant  would  have  taken  Eichmond,  had  he 
been  the  hero  of  the  seven  days'  battles ;  no  contrast  can  be 
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greater  than  that  between  McClellan's  feeding  his  vanity  by 
his  gorgeous  reviews,  attended  by  the  "fuss  and  feathers" 
and  fanfaronade  of  merely  dumb  show ;  and  Grant's  actual 
fighting  in  the  field — his  business  in  place  of  McClellan's^J^a?/. 
Burnside,  Hooker,  Pope  and  Meade*  each  had  their  opportu- 
nity, but  each  being  weighed  in  the  balance  was  found  want- 
ing. So  far  as  now  appears,  Grant  was  the  only  commander 
who  could  have  reached  the  Appomatos  of  the  Eebellion ;  and, 
as  matters  go  in  that  line,  he  was  fully  entitled  to  all  the 
honors  accorded  to  him  by  a  grateful  nation. 


Upon  these  hard  and  worthily  earned  laurels  he  should 
have  rested ;  but  no  man  can  resist  the  temptation  and 
glamour  of  the  Presidency ;  and  while  Grant  reaped  no  lau- 
rels from  his  administration  of  this  office  save  the  fact  itself 
of  holding  the  position,  he  did  smirch  his  fame  by  attempt- 
ing, and  failing,  to  secure  a  third  term ;  this  blemish,  how- 
ever, will  grow  more  and  more  trivial  with  lapse  of  time,  and 
will  fade  entirely  away  at  last;  while  the  glories  of  Vicks- 
burgh,  Chickasaw  Bluff,  Missionary  Eidge,  the  Wilderness, 
Petersburgh  and  Appomatos  will  increase  in  brilliancy  with 
time. 

As  Grant  was  the  most  effective,  so  also  was  he  the 
plainest  and  least  ostentatious  of  our  generals.  The  surren- 
der at  Appomatox  was  an  event  which  will  stand  out  as  one 
of  the  most  important  episodes  in  history,  like  the  meeting  of 
the  English  barons  at  Runnymede,  or  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indej)endence ;  but  the  central  figure  in  that 
august  proceeding  was  not  the  chivalric  warrior  with  a  mar- 
tial air,  who  was  attired  in  a  rich  military  costume  and 
adorned  with  a  brilliant  sword ;  but,  rather,  was  the  mud- 
bespattered,  ordinary  looking  man  of  a  few  words,  with  no 


*NoTE. — While  Meade  was  not  relieved  from  command,  yet  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  very  much  dissatisfied  that  he  did  not  pursue  Lee  after 
Gettysburgh  and  destroy  or  harass  his  army. 
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adornment  at  all  except  slioulcler  straps,  adorned  with  three 
stars. 


The  two  men  who  gave  to  Grant  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  his  immortal  fame  were  Washburne  and  Lincoln. 
Both  of  these  men  adhered  to  Grant  through  many  relentless 
and  pitiless  storms  of  rancor  and  obloquy,  when  the  whole 
nation  beside  was  against  him ;  he  honored  th'.  former  by  mak- 
ing him  Secretary  of  State,  in  form,  and  Minister  to  France 
in  substance;  but  when  the  opportunity  came  in  1880,  that 
he  could  have  made  Washburne  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  word,  he  refused  to  speak  that  word. 

Whether  that  exhibited  ingratitude  toward  the  man  who 
took  him  from  obscurity  and  placed  him  on  the  road  to  great- 
ness, must  be  left  for  the  moralist  of  the  future ;  Grant  him- 
self deemed  Washburne  to  be  an  ingrate,  because  he  did  not 
actively  aid  his  third  term  aspirations. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Washburne,  Grant  would  merely  have 
been     *     *     * 

^'One 
Of  many  thousand  such  as  die  betimes; 
Whose  story  is  a  fragment  known  to  few." 

In  other  words,  while  there  would  still  have  been  a  Grant, 
there  would  have  been  no  GRANT  ! ! ! 

General  Grant  and  his  friends  cannot  complain  that  this 
Republic  was  ungrateful  toward  him,  as  his  two  terms  in  the 
Presidency  and  his  magnificent  tour  around  the  world,  se- 
cured by  the  government,  must  show ;  and  his  unofficial  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  society  was  equally  suggestive  of  a 
high  apiDreciation,  as  is  attested  by  the  endless  presents  ab- 
sorbed by  him,  including  several  houses  ;  and  by  the  unique 
occurrence  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt  drawing  his  check  in 
Grant's  favor  one  Sunday  afternoon,  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  no  security  at  all. 

While  MeClellan  was  instinctively  a  i:)olitician.  Grant 
was  not ;  and  toward  the  close  of  Johnson's  term   both  par- 
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ties  were  angling  to  catch  hiin  to  bait  their  ticket  with.  It 
would  doubtless  have  been  far  preferable  to  him  to  have  held 
himself  entirely  aloof  from  politics  while  the  war  lasted,  but 
he  was  not  permitted. 

The  contest  of  '64  in  its  early  stages  inclined  strongly  to 
McClellan  and  "peace  at  any  price ;  "but  as  it  progressed,  the 
success  of  the  Union  arms,  especially  the  capture  of  Atlanta, 
produced  a  reaction;  and  the  administration  party  felt  justi- 
fied in  using  all  fair  and  proper  means  to  win.  The  most 
important  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  line  and  routine  of  the 
canvass  was  the  soldiers'  vote ;  that  vote  would  naturally  go 
to  the  administration,  especially  if  the  political  situation  and 
needs  were  explained  to  them :  and  the  administration  was 
quite  anxious  that  the  soldiers  should  vote,  and  likewise  that 
they  should  vote  understandingly,  for  if  they  voted  under- 
standingly  they  would  vote  as  they  shot,  viz :  against  the 
Eebels  and  their  Northern  sympathizers.  There  was  this  incre- 
ment of  danger,  however,  viz. :  that  McClellan  had  been  pop- 
ular with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  while  it  was  not  so 
vigorous  as  "when  worn  in  its  newest  gloss,"  yet  still  much  of 
its  sentiment  remained ;  and  a  seeming  necessity  existed  for 
explaining  to  the  superficial  mind  that  McClellan  was  but 
a  catspaw  to  rake  the  Eebel  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  and  that 
every  vote  for  him  was,  in  effect,  a  vote  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  war  and  a  surrender  of  the  costly  stake  for  which 
already  a  half-million  of  their  brethren  had  perished  in  South- 
ern bastiles,  or  on  gory  fields. 

Some  states  had  provided  that  the  "soldier"  vote  might 
be  cast  in  the  field  and  sent  home,  and  then  counted ;  other 
states  had  made  no  such  provision.  As  to  the  former  class 
there  was  more  or  less  danger  that  many,  allured  by  the 
glittering  and  delusive  promise  of  peace  assured  in  the  "Mc- 
Clellan" platform,  might  vote  in  that  way,  in  the  fond  hope  of 
soon  being  restored  to  home  and  its  joys;  or,  mayhap,  that 
the  name  of  McClellan,  which  had  been  a  "name  to  conjure 
with"  might  still  weave  its  magic  spell  about  the  prejudices 
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and  predilections  of  the  voters.  As  to  the  latter,  they  must  go 
home  if  their  political  influence  was  to  go  for  anything,  and 
once  home,  there  was  little  doubt  that  they  would  be  indoc- 
trinated with  intelligent  views  of  the  crisis  and  their  votes 
would  be,  like  their  sacrifices  in  the  field,  effective  for  the 
Union. 

The  contest  then  raging  on  the  hustings,  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  in  social  disputation,  was  essentially  and  ethically 
the  same  as  that  maintained  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  at  the 
cannon's  mouth — the  bayonet's  point — the  sabre's  blade; 
the  national  autonomy — the  integrity  of  the  government — 
the  restoration  of  a  disrujjted  and  dissevered  Union  was  now 
at  issue  in  each  contest  alike  ;  and  the  fate  of  democracy  was 
borne  alike  and  equally  on  the  winged  bullet  at  Gettysburgh, 
and  the  undemonstrative  ballot  cast  at  a  cross-roads 
precinct. 

Hence  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  warred  all  through 
the  heated  months  of  July  and  August  and  increased  in  inten- 
sity when  the  leaves  began  to  turn,  and  the  anxious  wives  and 
mothers  prepared  warm  clothing  for  the  coming  winter  cam- 
paign of  their  husbands  and  sons,  was  not  a  partisan  warfare ; 
and  no  true,  intelligent  soldier  with  his  heart  in  the  service, 
could,  for  a  moment,  doubt  or  hesitate  in  his  support  of  the 
administration,  which,  through  superhuman  difficulties,  had 
thus  far  baffled  treason,  and  was  now  on  Mount  Pisgah,  and 
in  sight  of  tho  promised  land  of  a  regenerated  nation. 

There  was  every  reason  why  General  Grant  should  use 
as  earnest  endeavor  to  check  the  artifice  of  substantial 
and  virtual  treason  at  Philadelphia  as  at  North  Anna :  just 
as  much,  and  the  same  reason  why  he  should  desire  Union 
success  at  New  York  at  the  polls,  as  at  Atlanta  in  the 
trenches :  precisely  the  same  object  in  desiring  Lincoln's 
triumph  on  November  8th,  that  there  was  in  wishing  success 
to  Sheridan,  at  Cedar  Creek,  on  October  1 9th :  for  if  Lincoln 
had  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  all  the  lives  and  treasure 
which  had  been  engulfed  in  the  maelstrom  of  war,  would  have 
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been  as  vain  a  sacrifice  as  that  given  by  the  bigoted  Indian  to 
his  Juggernaut. 

And  there  were  personal  reasons,  in  harmony  with  his 
duties  as  a  patriot  and  a  soldier.  When  there  was  an  univer- 
sal acclaim  for  the  removal  of  Grant,  Lincoln  alone  resisted 
the  swelling  tide  of  clamor,  and  kept  him  in  place :  gave  him 
every  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  errors ;  and  at  a  sacrifice  to 
himself,  held  him  in  a  position  where  he  could  reach  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  military  renown — a  height  only  reached 
by  a  dozen  warriors  in  all  historic  time  :  so  that  both  official 
and  social  duty  alike  and  equally  demanded  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  should  range  himself  as  unre- 
servedly on  the  side  of  the  Union  at  the  polls  as  in  the  tented 
field. 

He  was  therefore  appealed  to  by  the  government  on  this 
vital — possibly  conclusive — subject ;  and  in  his  tame,  depre- 
catory and  anti-climateric  reply,  \\e  seek  in  vain  for  the  dash 
and  spirit  which  rang  out  defiance  to  the  brave  rebels  in  front 
and  craven  rebels  in  the  rear,  in  demanding  "immediate  and 
unconditional  surrender,"  and  in  proposing  "to  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer," 

Does  this  sound  like  the  soldier,  Grant  ?     Listen. 

"The  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  an  army  in  the 
field  has  generally  been  considered  dangerous  to  constitution- 
al liberty,  as  well  as  subversive  to  military  discipline.  But 
our  circumstances  are  moral  and  exceptional.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  United  States  are  now 
either  under  arms  in  the  field,  or  in  hospitals,  or  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  Most 
of  these  men,  if  not  regular  soldiers,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  still  less  are  they  mercenaries,  who  give  their  services 
to  the  government  simply  for  its  pay,  having  little  under- 
standing of  political  questions,  or  feeling  little  or  no  interest 
in  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  American  citizens,  hav- 
ing still  their  homes  and  social  and  political  ties  binding 
them  to  the  states  and  districts  from  which  they  came,  and 
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to  which  they  expect  to  return.  They  have  left  their  homes 
temporarily,  to  sustain  the  cause  of  their  country  in  its  hour 
of  trial.  In  performing  this  sacred  duty,  they  should  not  be 
deprived  of  a  most  precious  privilege.  They  have  as  much 
right  to  demand  that  their  votes  shall  be  counted  in  the  choice 
of  their  rulers  as  those  citizens  who  remain  at  home ;  nay, 
more,  for  they  have  sacrificed  more  for  their  country. 

"  I  state  these  reasons  in  full  for  the  unusual  thing  of 
allowing  armies  in  the  field  to  vote,  that  I  may  urge  on  the 
other  hand  that  nothing  more  than  the  fullest  exercise  of  this 
vote  should  be  allowed ;  for  anything  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  exercise  cannot  but  be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  The  officers  and  soldiers  have  every  means  of  un- 
derstanding the  questions  before  the  country.  The  newspa- 
pers are  freely  circulated,  and  so,  I  believe,  are  the  documents 
prejiared  by  both  parties  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  their  can- 
didates. Beyond  this,  nothing  should  be  allowed ;  no  politi- 
cal meetings,  no  harangues  from  soldier  or  citizen,  and  no 
canvassing  of  camps  or  regiments  for  votes.  I  see  not  why  a 
single  individual  not  belonging  to  the  armies  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  lines  to  deliver  tickets. 

•'In  my  opinion,  the  tickets  should  be  furnished  to  the 
chief  provost  marshal  of  each  army,  by  them  to  the  provost 
marshal  or  some  other  officer  of  each  brigade  or  regiment, 
who  shall,  on  the  day  of  election,  deliver  tickets,  irrespective 
of  party,  to  whoever  may  call  for  them. 

"If,  however,  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  admit 
citizens  to  deliver  tickets,  then  it  should  be  most  positively 
prohibited  that  such  citizen  should  electioneer,  harangue  or 
canvass  the  regiments  in  any  way.  Their  business  should  be, 
and  only  be,  to  distribute,  on  a  certain  fixed  day,  tickets  to 
whoever  may  call  for  them,  *  *  *  as  it  is  intended 
that  all  soldiers  entitled  to  vote,  shall  exercise  that  privilege 
according  to  their  own  convictions  of  right,  unmolested  and 
unrestricted.      There   will   be   no   objections  to  each  party 
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sending  to  armies  easy  of  access,  a  number  of  respectable 
gentlemen  to  see  that  these  views  are  carried  out." 

There  is  much  in  this  document,  in  the  highest  degree, 
commendable  ;  and  in  a  time  of  peace,  probably  no  exception 
could  be  taken  to  it,  in  any  way :  but  in  view  of  the  close 
affinity  between  the  leading  supporters  of  the  McClellan  ticket 
and  the  Jeff.  Davis  government :  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the 
success  of  that  ticket  meant  a  stoppage  of  the  war  when  that 
administration  should  arrive  at  power,  and  the  demoralization 
of  our  army  meanwhile,  in  ease  of  its  success ;  it  is  an  inde- 
fensible document.  It  goes  on  the  assumption  that  this 
election  was  an  ordinary  one,  with  ordinary  results :  which 
was  not  the  case.  The  contest  at  the  polls  was  the  same,  in 
effect,  as  a  decisive  battle.  Our  army  might  as  well  have 
been  destroyed  at  G-ettysburgh,  or  the  Wilderness,  as  for  the 
administration  to  have  been  defeated  at  the  ballot-box ;  while 
Mr.  Lincoln's  humiliation  and  discomfiture,  after  four  weary 
years  of  heart-rending  anguish,  would  have  been  greater  than 
any  personal  humiliation  that  ever  was  borne  by  man ;  as 
well  as  a  very  poor  return  for  his  vicarious  bearing  of  the 
woes  of  the  nation. 

During  Grant's  battles  in  the  Wilderness,  Lincoln's 
mental  anguish  was  only  exceeded  in  the  way  of  vicarious 
suffering  by  the  agony  of  Gethsemane ;  and  yet  in  the  whole 
scope  and  detail  of  Grant's  letter,  there  is  not  a  hint  that  he 
cares  a  straw  which  way  the  vote  goes :  nor  did  he  ever 
express  himself,  so  far  as  any  one  knew,  or  could  be  influenced, 
as  having  any  feeling  or  predilections  on  the  subject  at  all, 
till  after  the  result  was  made  known,  when  he  hailed  the  ris- 
ing sun,  of  course. 

Of  this,  Lincoln  very  justly  complained :  in  this  stoical, 
impassive  letter,  he  divined  that  Grant  had  no  more  interest 
in  that  election  on  which  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  of  hu- 
manity depended,  than  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,  or  a  pop-corn 
man  in  the  planet  Jupiter ;  and  so  firm  was  his  belief  in  this 
matter,  that  he  would  not  allow  Grant  to  be  requested  to  send 
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troops  home  to  vote,  while  he  did  encourage  and  authorize 
the  making  the  same  request  of  Sheridan  and  Meade,  and  not 
in  vain. 

But  assuming  that  his  letter  was  right  to  be  officially 
written ;  as  a  citizen,  he  could  have  expressed  his  opinions, 
so  as  to  have  added  his  moral  might  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union. 

Nor  can  it  be  averred  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
value  of  a  Union  victory  at  the  polls,  for  after  the  election 
was  over,  to  which  he  did  not  contribute  one  mote  of  support, 
he  advised  the  Government  that :  "Enough  now  seems  to  be 
known  to  say  who  is  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  for  the 
next  four  years."  And  he  added,  "Congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent for  me  on  the  double  victory.  The  election  having 
passed  off  quietly,  no  bloodshed  or  riot  throughout  the  land, 
is  a  victory  worth  more  to  the  countrj'  than  a  battle  won. 
Eebeldom  and  Europe  will  so  construe  it." 

Then  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  the  citizen  Grant 
throw  his  influence,  if  he  could  not  his  sword,  into  the  scale  ? 
To  win  a  battle  required  human  slaughter :  here  was  a  blood- 
less battle  whose  successful  issue  was  "more  than  a  battle 
won" — and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  whose  loss  would  have 
been  more  than  a  battle  lost.  In  fact,  one  might  go  further  and 
say  to  the  spirits  of  those  who  perished  in  the  battles,  from 
Bull  Eun  to  Atlanta,  and  who  throng  that  "Cimmerian  land, 
of  which  Homer  spoke,  the  dim  and  sunless  region  of  the 
dead,"  that  "the  deep  damnation  of  their  taking  off"  had 
been  objectless — that  their  wives  were  widowed,  their  children 
orphaned  and  their  parents  made  childless,  all  in  vain.  No 
wonder  then  that  Lincoln  said,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  saved  from  ignominy  and  obloquy:  "I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  General  Grant  desires  my 
election  any  more  than  he  does  that  of  McClellan." 

Whether  the  President  had  any  other  grounds  for  his 
belief  than  this  letter  with  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  the 
North  Pole,  which  we  have  set  forth,  history  does  not  record, 
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but  Lincoln  was  the  most  astute  man  of  his  time,  and  evi- 
dently had  abundant  reason  for  not  asking  aid  from  Grant, 
in  the  salvation  of  the  nation  at  the  polls,  which  he  readily 
asked  of  Sheridan  and  Meade. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  is,  perforce, 
compelled  to  usurp  political  functions,  as  was  the  case  with 
Fremont  and  Kearney  in  California,  or  Wilkes  at  the  capture 
of  Slidell  and  Mason ;  but  the  true  rule,  when  the  necessity 
does  not  exist,  is  for  the  military  commander  to  confine  him- 
self closely  to  his  maneuvres,  marches,  lunettes,  bastions  and 
investments,  and  rigidly  obey  orders  from  the  seat  of  power, 

"Theirs  not  to  make  reply — 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why— 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

But  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was  prolific  of  soldier  politi- 
cians, who  acted  as  if  they  were  dictators,  and  probably 
thought  they  would,  in  effect,  become  so,  if  they  were  not  so 
then.  Fremont  deemed  himself  to  have  been  so  in  Missouri ; 
he  manumitted  slaves  and  issued  free  papers;  and  when 
ordered  to  stop,  required  Lincoln  himself  to  promulgate  an 
order  to  that  effect ;  and  he  committed  other  excesses  to  such 
a  dangerous  extent  that  the  President  was  compelled  to  shelve 
him :  he  did  not  understand  his  responsibility ;  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  he  said  confidently  and  ex  cathedra:  "The  people  are 
with  me,  sir;  the  people  mean  to  support  me,-"  and  Mrs.  Fre- 
mont went  on  to  Washington  to  remonstrate  with  the  Presi- 
dent about  interfering  with  her  husband,  and  said  repeatedly 
to  him  during  their  interview,  in  a  sort  of  defiant  inquiry : 
"You  can't  remove  the  general  ?  "  Phelps  also  undertook  to 
free  the  negroes,  so  likewise  Hunter  and  Sehenck :  Lincoln 
had  to  meet  all  these  impertinences,  which  he  did  good-na- 
turedly, when  he  had  better  have  shown  a  bristling  front  and 
put  a  stop  to  it  in  its  incipiency. 

McClellan,  of  course,  tried  his  hand  as  a  politician,  and 
wrote  the  President,  and  handed  it  to  him  in  person,  a  politi- 
cal letter  defining  his  view  of  the  political  duties  of  the  ad- 
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ministration  about  slavery;  the  readers  of  O'Meara's  "St. 
Helena"  may  recollect  what  Napoleon  did  with  an  impudent 
document  sent  him  by  Pichegru  (I  think) ;  probably  the 
President  did  the  same  with  this  impudent  document ;  doubt- 
less the  cis-Atlantic,  one-horse  Napoleon  thought  he  was  per- 
forming an  act  of  gracious  condescension  in  advising  Lincoln 
as  to  his  political  duties.  If  the  President  had  not  been  over- 
burdened with  care,  it  would  have  been  a  rich  treat  to  hear 
him  say:  "That  is  like  the  feller  down  at  Skunk  Holler,''  etc. 
But  the  President  simply  read  it  and  treated  it  and  its  author 
with  silent  contempt. 

The  very  genius  of  our  institutions,  however,  induced  our 
officers  to  mix  politics  with  their  swords.  In  Europe  and 
absolute  governments,  elsewhere,  a  soldier  is  a  mere  automa- 
ton— a  human  machine :  but  in  our  country  every  man  is  a 
sovereign  himself,  and  the  tendency  is  to  arrogate  to  himself 
responsibility  in  no  wise  his. 

The  reasons  for  these  assumptions  of  power,  lies  not  in 
ignorance,  so  much  as  in  wilfulness ;  it  was  galling  to  one  of 
our  citizens  who  had  been  in  Congress — or  the  legislature,  or 
in  the  "lead"  in  social  life,  to  stupidly  obey  orders  which  may 
not  accord  with  his  views — to  stolidly  beat  time  while  others 
sing;  hence  the  tendency  to  play  politician. 

As  "Appomatox"  hove  in  sight  and  Lee  suggested  to 
Grant  a  "military  convention,"  Lincoln  reflected  on  the 
trouble  political  generals  like  Fremont  and  McClellan  had 
occasioned  him  by  "poaching  upon  his  manor" — and  trying 
to  run  the  politics  as  well  as  the  war ;  so,  in  reply  to  Grant's 
request  for  instructions,  he  sent  him  the  following  explicit 
message,  viz. :  "The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that 
he  wishes  you  to  have  no  conference  with  General  Lee,  un- 
less it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee's  army,  or  in 
some  minor  or  purely  military  matter.  He  instructs  me  to 
say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss  or  confer  upon  any 
political  questions.  Such  questions  the  President  holds 
in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit  them  to  no  military  con- 
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ferenees  or  conventions.  Meanwhile,  you  are  to  press  to  the 
utmost  your  mihtary  advantages." 

There  was  no  reason  especially,  as  appears  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  suppose  that  Grant  needed  this  check-rein;  he  seems, 
throughout  his  career,  to  have  been  loyal,  unambitious  and 
subordinate :  Hooker  and  others  had  proposed  a  dicta- 
torship ;  and  the  young  Napoleon  had  much  advice  from 
many  quarters,  to  that  end. 

But  Grant  had  no  such  tendencies,  to  all  appearance ; 
and  the  probabilities  ai'e  that  the  President  urged  this  cau- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  any  complications ;  and  on  the  the- 
ory that  Grant,  elated  with  his  great  success,  might  naturally 
and  unconsciously  trench  on  the  domain  of  political  power,  in 
his  agreement  with  the  vanquished  Rebels. 

As  it  was,  he,  nevertheless,  did  stray  beyond  the  bounds 
of  military  necessity,  and  embarrassed  the  administration,  as 
I  shall  show. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  written  by  Grant  on  the  little 
broken  marble-top  center  table  in  McLean's  parlor  (by  the  way, 
did  any  body  ever  know  of  a  marble-top  table  in  the  parlor  of  a 
Southern  residence  that  wasn't  broken  across  ?)  were  thus : 

"In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  oi 
the  8th  inst.,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to-wit :  Eolls  of 
all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to 
be  given  to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be 
retained  by  such  officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate. 

"The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  government  of  the  United  States  until 
properly  exchanged ;  and  each  company  or  regimental  com- 
mander to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands. 
The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and 
stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to 
receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the  side  arms  of  the 
officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage. 

"This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
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turn  to  his  home,  not  to  he  disturbed  hy  United  States  author. 
ities  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force 
where  they  may  reside." 

The  i^art  italicized  by  me  is  clearly  an  usurpation  of 
political  power :  and  the  test  was  made  shortly  afterward  by 
Lee  and  some  other  traitors  being  indicted  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  for  treason :  it  needs  but  a  tyro  at  the  law  to 
know  that  this  should  have  been  allowed.  If  Lee,  a  sworn 
officer  of  the  United  States,  fired  upon  his  country's  Hag,  he 
ought  to  have  stood  trial  for  treason ;  he  might  have  been 
acquitted,  but  it  is  monstrous  to  say  that  the  government  was 
powerless  to  adjudge  the  case ;  in  fact,  the  close  student  of 
our  history  will  find  the  extravagant  laudation  of  Lee,  Avhich 
is  so  common  everywhere,  to  be  not  well  founded. 

And  when  these  officers  were  indicted,  Grant,  as  general 
of  the  army,  thus  construed  his  terms  of  surrender : 

"In  my  opinion,  the  officers  and  men  paroled  at  Appo- 
matox  Court  House,  and  since,  upon  the  same  terms  given  to 
Lee,  cannot  be  tried  for  treason  so  long  as  they  observe  the 
terms  of  their  parole.  This  is  my  understanding.  Good  faith, 
as  well  as  true  policy,  dictates  that  we  should  observe  the 
conditions  of  that  convention.  Bad  faith,  on  the  pai't  of  the 
government,  or  a  construction  of  that  convention  subjecting 
officers  to  trial  for  treason,  would  produce  a  feeling  of  inse- 
curity in  the  minds  of  all  the  paroled  officers  and  men.  If  so 
disposed,  they  might  even  regard  such  an  infraction  of  terms 
by  the  government  as  an  entire  release  from  all  obligations 
on  their  part." 

President  Johnson  dissented  from  this  view  and  insisted 
on  trying  Lee  anyway :  but  Grant  avowed  his  design  to  resign 
his  position  if  that  should  be  insisted  on ;  and  it  was  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  by  the  administration. 

Very  singularly,  however,  Sherman,  a  professional  law- 
yer, as  well  as  soldier,  with  the  example  of  Grant's  conven- 
tion before  his  face  and  eyes,  was  either  cajoled  by  Brecken- 
ridge  and  Johnson,  or  else,  of  his  own  independent   desire, 
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assumed  the  roles  of  the  legislative  and  executive,  and  at- 
tempted to  commit  his  government  to  the  following  extraor- 
dinary (and  as  then  seemed  to  Stanton  but  with  no  good 
reason,  treacherous)  agreement : 

Memorandum,  or  basis  of  agreement,  made  this  18th  day  of  April.  A.  D.,  1865,  near 
Durham's  Station,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  and  between  Geaeral 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  commanding  the  Confederate  army,  and  Major-General 
William  T.  Sherman,  commanding  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  North  Car- 
olina, both  present : 

1.  The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  the 
statu  quo  until  notice  is  given  by  the  commanding  general  of  any 
one  to  its  opponent,  and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  al- 
lowed. 

2.  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  disbanded 
and  conducted  to  their  several  state  capitals,  there  to  deposit  their 
arms  and  public  property  in  the  state  arsenal;  and  each  officer  and 
man  to  execute  and  file  an  agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war, 
and  to  abide  the  action  of  the  state  and  Federal  authority;  the 
number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the  chief 
of  ordnance  at  Washington  city,  subject  to  the  future  action  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  be 
used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  borders  of  the 
states  respectively. 

3.  The  recognition,  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  several  state  governments,  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  tak- 
ing the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and,  where  conflicting  state  governments '  have  resulted  from  the 
war,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  re-establishinent  of  all  the  Federal  courts  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  with  powers  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  of  the  states  respectively. 

5.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  the  states  to  be  guaran- 
teed, so  far  as  the  Executive  can,  their  political  rights  and  fran- 
chises, as  well  as  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  as  defined  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  states  respec- 
tively. 

6.  The  executive  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  late  war, 
so  long  as  they  live  iu  peace  and  quiet,  and  obey  the  laws  in  exist- 
ence at  the  place  of  their  residence. 

7.  In  general  terms,  the  war  to  cease;  a  general  amnesty,  so 
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far  as  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  can  commaad,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  disbandniont  of  the  Confederate  armies,  the  distribution, 
of  the  arms,  and  the  resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  the  officers 
and  men  hitherto  composing  said  armies. 

Not  being  fully  empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  ful- 
fil these  terms,  we  individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to 
promptly  obtain  the  necessary  authority,  and  to  carry  out  the  above 
programme. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major-General, 
Commanding  Army  of  the  United  States  in  North  Carolina. 
J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General, 
Commanding  Confederate  States  Army  in  North  Carolina. 

The  action  of  the  government  upon  this  extraordinary 
document  is  thus  recorded  : 

FIEST  BULLETIN. 
War  Department,  Washington,  April  22,  1865. 

Yesterday  evening  a  bearer  of  dispatches  arrived  from  General 
Sherman.  An  agreement  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  a 
memorandum  of  what  is  called  a  basis  for  peace,  had  been  entered 
into  on  the  18th  inst,  by  General  Sherman,  with  the  rebel  General 
Johnston.  Brigadier-General  Breckenridge  was  present  at  the 
conference. 

A  cabinet  meeting  was  held  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at 
which  the  action  of  General  Sherman  was  disapproved  by  the 
President,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  General  Grant,  and  by 
every  member  of  the  cabinet.  General  Sherman  was  ordered  to 
resume  hostilities  immediately,  and  was  directed  that  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  late  President,  in  the  following  telegram  which 
was  penned  by  Mr.  Liacoln  himself  at  the  Capitol,  on  the  night  of 
the  3d  of  March,  were  approved  by  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
and  were  reiterated  to  govern  the  action  of  military  commanders. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  while  President  Lincoln  and 
his  cabinet  were  at  the  Capitol,  a  telegram  from  General  Grant  was 
brought  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  informing  him  that  General  Lee 
had  requested  an  interview  or  conference,  to  make  an  arrangement 
for  terms  of  peace.  The  letter  of  General  Lee  was  published  in  a 
letter  to  Davis  and  to  the  rebel  congress.  General  Grant's  tele- 
gram was  submitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  after  pondering  a  few 
minutes,  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  follow- 
ing reply,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
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Secretary  of  War.     It  was  then  dated,  addressed,  and  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  telegraphed  to  General  Grant : 

Washington,  March  3,  1865,  12  p.m. 
"  Lieutenant- General  Geant: 

"The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to 
have  no  conference  with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitu- 
lation of  General  Lee's  army,  or  on  some  minor  or  purely  military 
matter.  He  instructs  me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss, 
or  confer  upon  any  political  questions.  Such  questions  the  Presi- 
dent holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit  them  to  no  military 
conferences  or  conventions. 

"Meantime,  you  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  military  ad- 
vantages. "Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

"Secretary  of  War." 

The  orders  of  General  Sherman  to  General  Stoneman  to  with- 
draw from  Salisbury  and  join  him  will  probably  open  the  way  for 
Davis  to  escape  to  Mexico  or  Europe  with  his  plunder,  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  very  large,  including  not  only  the  pluader  of  the  Rich- 
mond banks,  but  previous  accumulations. 

A  dispatch  received  by  this  department  from  Richmond  says : 
"It  is  stated  here,  by  respectable  parties,  that  the  amount  of  specie 
taken  south  by  Jeff  Davis  and  his  partisans  is  very  large,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  plunder  of  the  Richmond  banks,  but  previous  ac- 
cumulations. They  hope,  it  is  said,  to  make  terms  with  General 
Sherman,  or  some  other  commander,  by  which  they  will  be  per- 
mitted, with  their  effects,  including  this  gold  plunder,  to  go  to 
Mexico  or  Europe.     Johnston's  negotiations  look  to  this  end."' 

After  the  cabinet  meeting  last  night.  General  Grant  started 
for  North  Carolina,  to  direct  operations  against  Johnston's  army. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  publication  of  the  above,  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  the  rejection  of  Sherman's  memorandum  were  set 
forth,  unofficially,  but  by  authority: 

1st.  It  was  an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  General 
Sherman,  and,  on  its  face,  shows  that  both  he  and  Johnston  knew 
that  General  Sherman  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  such  ar- 
rangements. 

2nd.  It  was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment. 

3rd.  It  undertook  to  re-establish  rebel  state  governments, 
that  had  been  overthrown  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousand  loyal 
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lives  and  immense  treasure,  and  placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  rebels  at  their  respective  capitals,  which  might  be 
used,  as  soon  as  the  armies  of  the  United  States  were  disbanded, 
and  used  to  conquer  and  subdue  loyal  states. 

4tli.  By  the  restoration  of  rebel  authority  in  these  respective 
states  they  would  be  enabled  to  re-establish  slavery. 

5th.  It  might  furnish  a  ground  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government  to  pay  the  rebel  debt ;  and  certainly 
subjects  loyal  citizens  of  rebel  states  to  debts  contracted  by  rebels 
in  the  name  of  the  state. 

6th.  It  puts  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  state  govern- 
ments, and  the  new  state  of  West  Virginia,  which  had  been  recog- 
nized by  every  department  of  the  United  States  government. 

7th.  It  practically  abolished  confiscation  laws,  and  relea:ed 
rebels  of  every  degree,  who  had  slaughtered  our  people,  from  all 
pains  and  penalties  for  their  crimes. 

8th.  It  gave  terms  that  had  been  deliberately,  repeatedly,  and 
solemnly  rejected  by  President  Lincoln,  and  better  terms  than  the 
rebels  had  ever  asked  in  their  most  prosperous  condition. 

9th.  It  formed  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace,  but  relieved 
rebels  from  the  presence  of  our  victorious  armies,  and  left  them  in 
a  condition  to  renew  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  United  States 
government  and  subdue  the  loyal  states,  whenever  their  strength 
was  recruited,  and  any  opportunity  should  offer. 

The  basis  of  soldiership  is  temperament :  its  exercise 
calls  into  play  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  mind :  the  seat  of 
martial  talent  is  the  base  of  the  brain.  Decision  of  charac- 
ter— courage — tenacity  of  purpose — contempt  of  death  or 
danger — insensibility  to  human  suffering ;  are  prime  quali- 
ties :  and  causality,  comparison,  ideality,  benevolence,  vener- 
ation and  the  other  high  qualities  are  in  abeyance  on  the 
battle-field. 

Davoust,  Ney,  Murat,  Blucher,  and  Marlborough  were 
great  soldiers,  and  overflowing  with  valor ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Montebello,  the  greatest  French  soldier  in  the  Crimean  war, 
had  an  actual  delight  in  witnessing  carnage. 

Take  the  case  of  our  Grenerals :  Grant  rose  to  no  higher 
industrial  plane  than  a  wood  pedlar  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  clerk 
in  Galena ;  Sherman  tried  several  things,  including  banking 
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in  California,  and  law  in  Kansas,  and  signally  failed  in  all — 
yet  they  were  the  leading  characters  in  our  war.  Sheridan 
could  fight,  but  he  never  tried  to  do  aught  else.  Butler,  a 
great  lawyer,  politician  and  man  of  affairs  generally,  was 
renowned  only  as  a  provost  marshal  in  the  army,  although 
he  was  earnest,  energetic,  prolific  in  expedients  and  full  of 
moral  courage — but  he  was  a  civilian  and  not  a  soldier. 
Banks'  fame  as  a  soldier  was  in  no  wise  equal  to  his  fame  as 
a  civihan,  although  he  too  was  a  great  man  in  all  exigencies 
of  civil  life. 

Alexander,  Caesar,  Mahomet,  John  Sobieski,  Frederic 
the  Great,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Conde,  John  Paul  Jones,  Wel- 
lington, and  Napoleon  were  of  highly  wrought  nervous  tem- 
peraments ;  while  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Cromwell,  Charlemagne, 
Hannibal,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Von  Moltke  were  of  phlegma- 
tic temperaments.  In  our  country,  Charles  Lee,  Benedict 
Arnold,  Lafayette,  Jackson,  Scott,  Sherman,  Hancock,  Sher- 
idan, and  Eoseerans  were  highly  nervous  ;  while  Washington, 
Knox,  Grant,  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Thomas  were 
phlegmatic  and  stolid. 

The  best  temperament  for  actual  hand-to-hand  fighting 
evidently  is  the  nervous-sanguine.  No  better  example  was 
educed  from  the  Eevolutionary  war  than  Arnold — none  better 
in  this  than  Sheridan.  Stoicism,  stolidity,  recklessness  as  to 
all  but  the  main  action  are  required  in  the  commander-in- 
chief  :  enthusiasm,  energy,  recklessness  in  all  things,  buoyancy 
of  spirits,  and  undaunted  courage  are  the  needed  things  to 
lead  a  forlorn  hope,  or  make  a  desperate  charge :  indeed,  so 
true  is  this,  that  "the  ear- piercing  fife,  and  the  spirit-stirring 
drum,"  flags,  banners,  high-flown  oratory,  the  smiles  of  divine 
woman  and  other  adventitious  aids  are  resorted  to  to:  inspire 
enthusiasm,  gallantry  and  recklessness  on  the  field,  and  thus 
to  beget  noble  deeds  of  heroism ;  but  the  circumstances  most 
needed,  by  the  commander  of  all,  are  information,  maps, 
resolution,  decision  of  character  and  imperturbability ;  and 
Grant  possessed  all  these  things. 
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Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
achievements  of  all  history.  Its  dramatic  and  sensational 
features  have  hitherto  cast  in  the  shade  its  daring  and  dan- 
gers. It  had  the  glamour  of  novelty  and  the  promise  of 
fame.  A  spirit  of  adventure  animated  the  whole  army,  and 
enthusiasm  was  more  than  a  counterpoise  for  the  dangers 
encountered  on  the  perilous  march. 

Napoleon's  expedition  to  Eussia  was  a  similar  adventure, 
but  there  was  no  bouyancy  of  spirits  or  heroic  resolve  on  the 
part  of  the  army — else  it  would  have  met  no  such  tragic 
denouement.  Our  soldiers  were  campaigning  and  fighting  for 
their  flag  and  the  nation's  life  and  honor :  the  Europeans 
were  fighting  to  fill  to  satiety  the  ambition  of  Napoleon. 

The  march  through  Georgia  was  similar  in  its  external 
aspects,  to  the  Crusades :  but  in  the  latter  religious  enthusi- 
asm was  expected  and  relied  on  to  furnish  the  animating 
principle,  esprit  du  corps  and  management  of  the  expedition : 
but  the  "March"  was  conducted  on  strictly  tactical  lines,  and 
however  much  it  savored  of  romance,  it  was  a  strategetical 
performance,  which  aided  in  crushing  out  the  Kebellion  as 
effectually  as  the  battles  around  Atlanta. 

To  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  line,  quite  as  much  as  to 
those  who,  adorned  with  stars,  met  at  the  council  board,  was 
the  success  of  this  and  similar  undertakings  on  a  minor  scale 
due.  They  had  little  to  excite  or  stimulate  their  ambition,  as 
the  latter  had.  Hardship  and  prosaic  duty  in  camp,  and 
death  or  danger  in  the  field,  was  the  lot  of  the  line  officer  or 
soldier,  and  naught  but  the  loftiest  patriotism  insj^ired 
them  to  encounter  cruel  hardships  and  achieve  deeds  of 
valor. 

But  the  rarest  product  of  skill  and  enterprise  is  to  com- 
mand a  large  army.  In  modern  days  there  have  been  about 
ten  men  competent:  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  William  T.  Sherman, 
Winfield  Scott,  George  H.  Thomas,  Albert  S.  Johnson, 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  Eobert  E.  Lee  were  seven  of 
them. 


XIX. 
THE    JOINT-DEBATE    AND   EESULTS. 

I/incoln  had  collected  newspaper  slips  of  all  the  speeches  made 
during  the  joint-debate  and  proposed  to  a  Springfield  publisher  their 
publication:  but  the  man  declined,  fearing  there  would  be  no  demand 
for  such  a  book.  — Hekndon. 

The  storm  is  up  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

— Shakespeaee. 

•        *        *        That  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel, 

At  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.  — Scott. 

Fie  upon  this  quiet  life,  I  want  work. 

— Shakespeare. 


After  Lincoln  had  challenged  Douglas,  for  a  joint-debate, 
in  the  spring  of  1858 :  Douglas  deliberated  with  his  political 
friends  as  to  what  reply  to  make  :  and  considerable  diversity  of 
views  existed,  as  to  whether  he  should  meet  Lincoln  at  all : 
his  argument  ostensibly  being,  that  he  had  a  national  fame, 
which  attracted  great  audiences,  while  Lincoln's  reputation 
was  merely  local;  and  that  by  a  series  of  joint-debates, 
Douglas  and  his  superior  drawing  powers  would  be  giving 
Lincoln  the  benefit  of  the  audiences  which  Douglas  could, 
and  Lincoln  could  not,  attract :  but  to  the  inner  circle,  he 
confessed  that  on  the  slavery  question,  Lincoln  was  the 
greatest  champion  the  opposition  had  in  the  whole  nation ; 
and  the  hardest  to  deal  with.  The  discussion  was  ended  at 
the  private  house  of  Frank  Bryant,  who  had,  in  partnership 
with  my  father,  a  store,  coal  and  lumber  yard,  etc.,  in  a 
small  village  called  Bement;  Bryant  being  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Democrat.  He  told  my  father  that  Douglas  admitted, 
then  and  there,  that  he  very  much  disliked  to  meet  Lincoln 
at  all,  but  Lincoln  had  challenged  him  for  a  running  debate, 
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to  extend  through  the  season ;  and  people  would,  of  course, 
be  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  party  on  whom  the  odium  of  refusing 
rested,  would  lose  caste  with  the  people.  Douglas  was  an 
excellent  politician ;  and  weighing  the  matter  carefully,  con- 
cluded that  he  could  compromise  and  save  his  reputation,  by 
meeting  Lincoln  seven  times,  and  claiming  the  advantage  of 
opening  and  closing,  four  out  of  the  seven  times.  This  he 
did;  and  the  joint-debate,  since  so  famous,  was  underlined  in 
the  programme  of  Destiny. 

Nobody,  excej)t  Lincoln,  supposed  the  speeches  would 
even  be  preserved,  but  that  they  would  suffer  the  fate  of  all 
newspaper  literature  :  but  Lincoln  told  me  that  he  intended 
to  preserve  it  for  the  future,  by  accepting  the  Tribune's 
version  of  his  speeches  and  the  Times'  version  of  Douglas' 
speeches.  And  Lincoln  had  no  time  to  revise  hia  speeches, 
as  they  were  taken  down  by  Eobert  R.  Hitt — then  a  stenogra- 
pher— and  now  a  congressman. — and  by  him  carried  directly 
to  the  paper. 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  1858,  I  received  a  letter 
as  follows  from  Lincoln  : 

Springfield,  Nov.  30th,  1858. 
H.    C.  Whitney,  Esq.: 

My  Dear  Sir: — Being  desirous  of  preserving  in  some  perma- 
nent form  the  late  joint  discussion  between  Douglas  and  myself; 
ten  days  ago  I  WTote  to  Dr.  Ray,  requesting  him  to  forward  to  me, 
by  express,  two  sets  of  the  numbers  of  the  Tribune  which  contain 
the  reports  of  those  discussions.  Up  to  date,  I  have  no  word  from 
him  on  the  subject.  Will  you,  if  in  your  power,  procure  them  and 
forward  them  to  me  by  express?  If  you  will,  I  will  pay  all  charges, 
and  be  greatly  obliged,  to  boot.  Hoping  to  visit  you  before  long, 
I  remain. 

As  ever  your  friend, 

A.   Lincoln. 

I  had  one  set  of  my  own,  as  I  then  kept  a  file  of  the 
Tribune  myself,  and  I  at  once  visited  the  Tribune  office,  and 
Horace  "White,  then  a  reporter,  and  afterwards  editor  and 
now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post     gave 
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me  another  full  set,  and  thus  I  was  enabled  to  send  Lincoln 
the  two  copies  required. 

Not  receiving  any  acknowledgment,  I  wrote  him  for 
information  and  received  the  following  letter  in  reply : 

Springfield,  Dec.  25,  1858. 
H.  C.   Whitney,    Esq.. 

My  Deae  Sir: — I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  23rd,  inquiring 
whether  I  received  the  newspapers  you  sent  me  by  express — I  did 
receive  them,  an^  am  very  much  obliged.  There  is  some  probabil- 
ity that  my  scrap-book  will  be  reprinted,  and  if  it  shall,  I  will  save 
you  a  copy- 

Your  friend  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Within  ten  days  thereafter,  I  vras  myself  in  Springfield 
on  the  day  that  Douglas  was  elected  to  the  Senate  (on  the 
5th  of  January,  1859),  and  Lincoln  showed  me  his  "scrap- 
book"  with  considerable  satisfaction.  He  had  got  a  book, 
binder  to  paste  the  speeches,  in  consecutive  order,  in  a  blank 
book,  very  neatly.  He  made  several  efforts  before  he  could 
procure  a  publisher ;  but  finally,  a  j'ear  thereafter,  a  Colum- 
bus (0.)  firm  was  induced,  by  the  Eepublican  state  officers 
of  Ohio,  and  they  by  the  reputation  Lincoln  had  won  there 
by  a  speech,  to  undertake  its  publication  in  an  exceedingly 
cheap  form,  from  Lincoln's  scrap-hook. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Lincoln's  best  and  most  effi- 
cient work  was  done  when  he  was  alone.  Such  being  the  case, 
one  would  suppose  that  he  would  have  a  private  office,  well 
garnished  with  law-books,  and  other  adjuncts  favorable  for 
fostering  reflection,  and  for  recording  its  results. 

The  stubborn  and  prosaic  fact,  however,  is,  that  no 
lawyer's  office  could  have  been  more  unkempt,  untidy  and 
uninviting  than  that  of  Lincoln  &  Herndon,  even  when  the 
senior  partner  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  political  career. 

It  was  located  in  the  second  story  of  a  building  on  the 
west  side  of  the  public  square,  one  building  south  of  the 
street  that  bounds  the  square  on  the  north,  in  a  back  room. 
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dimly  lighted  by  windows,  apparently  innocent  of  water  and 
the  scrub-man  since  creation's  dawn,  or  the  settlement  of 
Springfield. 

But  the  lack  of  translucent  qualities  in  the  windows,  was 
compensated  somewhat  by  the  transparency  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  door  leading  into  the  hall — for  there  was  nothing 
there  to  obstruct  the  perfect  vision — -not  even  a  gossamer's 
wing,  for  it  was  perfectly  diaphanous ;  in  otiier  words,  both 
of  the  upper  panels  and  the  center  piece  were  gone  :  and  an 
agile  man  could  readily  have  vaulted  through  the  opening. 

I  think  there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor ;  if  so,  it  must 
have  been,  if  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings,  a  marvelous 
fabric.  And  the  sum  total  of  the  furnishing  of  the  office,  as 
I  recollect  it,  was  a  rocking-chair  (a  favorite  seat  of  Lin- 
coln) and  several  other  ordinary  chairs,  an  old  table  numer- 
ously indented  with  a  jack-knife,  a  wood  stove,  and  some 
common  book-cases,  occupied  for  the  most  part  with  session 
laws  and  public  documents.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  the  in- 
spiration of  genius  could  haunt  such  a  place,  and  yet,  in 
this  uncouth  office,  the  later  creed  of  the  Republican  party 
was  formulated  in  the  mutual  councils  of  these  law-partners, 
and  more  than  friends.  Here  was  fabricated,  rehearsed, 
pruned  and  perfected  that  famous  speech  of  June  17,  1858, 
which  contained  the  key-note  of  the  coming  struggle,  and 
rendered  effete  the  tardy  echo  of  the  "irrepressible  conflict," 
and  its  great  author.  I  recently  visited  the  room,  which 
had  been  their  office,  with  Herndon,  and  found  that  it  had 
undergone  a  radical  change ;  and  was  now  a  tailor  shop. 
Alas !  to  what  base  uses  we  may  come  at  last. 

The  system  of  business  was  as  slovenly  as  the  office  it- 
self :  one  day,  Lincoln  suddenly  thrust  his  hand  down  deep 
into  his  pantaloons  pockets,  and  fished  up  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  which  he  gave  to  Herndon,  saying:  "Here,  Billy, 
is  your  share  of  the  fee  for  the  suit  before  Squire ." 

This   transaction   had  every  semblance  of  reality  and 
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good  faith ;  yet  I  felt  bound  somehow  to  consider  it  as  a  bit 
of  pleasantry  ;  and  accordingly  I  said  incredulously:  "Is  that 
the  way  this  law  firm  keeps  its  accounts?  "  "That's  jest  the 
way;  "  promptly  replied  Lincoln:  "Billy  and  I  never  had 
the  scratch  of  a  pen  between  us ;  we  jest  divide  as  we  go 
along : "  and  Herndon  confirmed  this  statement  of  an  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  by  a  nod. 

Lincoln  had  previously  told  me  that  he  took  Herndon  in 
partnership  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  much  of  an 
advocate,  but  that  he  would  prove  to  be  a  systematic  of&ce 
lawyer ;  but  it  transpired,  contrary  to  his  supposition,  that 
Herndon  was  an  excellent  lawyer  in  the  courts  and  as  poor 
as  himself  in  the  office. 

A  favorite  resort  for  Lincoln  when  he  had  cases  to  pre- 
pare, which  needed  either  privacy  or  research,  was  the  inner 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the  administrations  of 
Governors  Bissell  and  Wood ;  here,  partially  concealed  in  one 
of  the  recesses,  he  would  sit  and  think — consult  authorities 
and  write  by  the  hour;  and  not  infrequently,  by  the  day. 

John  G.  Nicolay  was  a  clerk  in  this  office — and  when  Lin- 
coln was  nominated  at  Chicago,  Nicolay  easily  glided  into  the 
position  of  assisting  him  with  his  correspondence,  Lincoln 
being  accorded  an  office  in  the  State  House ;  and  from  that 
honorary  position,  the  transition  to  the  post  of  private  sec- 
retary was  not  difficult. 

On  the  17th  day  of  June,  1858,  Lincoln,  having  been 
designated  as  the  Eepublican  candidate  for  United  States 
senator  to  succeed  Douglas,  whose  term  was  about  to  expire 
made  a  speech  at  Springfield,  in  which  he  defined  the  present 
and  future  of  our  politics  with  a  prophetic  accuracy  which 
was  corroborated  by  subsequent  events.  This  was  known  as 
the  "house-divided-against-itself "  speech  ;  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  he  had  not  made  that  speech,  he  would  not  have  been 
President. 

On  the  morning  of  July  9th  succeeding,  I  was  in  Tuck- 
er's bank,  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets,  when  I  saw  Lin- 
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coin  coming  up  Lake  street,  evidently  from  the  Tremont 
House,  bis  stopping-place  when  in  Chicago.  He  was,  for  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him  so,  well  dressed ;  he  evidently 
was  gotten  up  for  some  occasion.  I  joined  him  in  the  street, 
and  I  recollect  that  we  walked  as  far  as  Market  street ;  thence 
to  Eandolph  and  so  on  to  my  office  in  the  Metropolitan 
Block.  In  this  walk,  we  passed  the  naked  lot  where  the  cele- 
brated wigwam  was  afterward  located ;  in  which,  two  years 
later,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  He  informed  me 
that  bis  business  there,  was,  to  argue  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  against  Judge  Dickey,  before  Judge  Drummond,  the 
next  morning.  This  was,  however,  evidently,  only  one-half 
truth :  Douglas  was  to  reach  Chicago  on  that  day  from  the 
East,  amid  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  commence  his  can- 
vass for  the  new  term  of  the  senatorship ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  designed  to  put  himself  in  his  way  for  a  politi- 
cal tournament. 

The  Tremont  House  was  the  Mecca,  in  those  days ;  and 
thither,  all  political  pilgrims  came :  in  point  of  fact,  the  sev- 
eral proprietors  set  their  sails  for  every  political  breeze ; 
George  W.  Gage  being  a  Republican  ;  David  A.  Gage  being  a 
Democrat;  and  John  B.  Drake  being  an  "American,"  politi- 
cally ;  and  as  matter  of  fact,  the  home  of  Douglas  being  in 
Washington,  in  his  brief  and  transitory  visits  to  Chicago,  he 
stopped  at  the  Tremont,  as  Lincoln  did,  precisely. 

On  this  occasion,  Douglas  reached  Chicago  at  nightfall ; 
and  the  city  was  riot  with  both  manufactured  and  sponta- 
neous enthusiasm ;  and  he  spoke  from  the  north  verandah  of 
the  hotel,  while  Lincoln  sat  by  and  heard  it. 

N"ext  morning,  the  papers  announced  that  Lincoln  would 
reply  to  Douglas  from  the  same  place  on  that  evening. 

Both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Judge  Dickey  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  our  office  their  business  headquarters  when  in  Chi- 
cago; and  the  morning  after  Douglas'  speech,  the  Judge 
came  hastily  in  with  his  grip-sack,  wrote  a  hasty  note  for 
Lincoln,  and  took  his  departure. 
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I  myself  carried  this  note  to  Lincoln,  whom  I  found  en- 
tirely alone,  quite  melancholy,  reading  the  newspaper  before 
a  grate  fire  in  the  room  known  as  the  writing-room. 

He  read  the  note  promptly  and  at  once  exclaimed  aloud, 
with  the  utmost  impatience  and  anger:  "I  hain't  got  any  ar- 
gument to  make  !  I  hain't  got  any  argument  to  make  ! !  "  I 
asked,  in  surprise,  for  the  cause  of  this  excitement :  he  then 
turned  to  me,  and  handing  me  the  open  letter,  again  said :  "I 
hain't  got  any  argument  to  make." 

It  appeared  that  Lincoln  and  Dickey  had  agreed  to- 
gether to  argue  the  motion  that  very  morning  before  Judge 
Drummond ;  that  progress  or  a  decision  in  the  case  depended 
on  the  argument  and  decision  of  that  motion ;  and  that 
Dickey  in  his  brief  note  had  announced  his  departure  from 
the  city,  and  said:  "You  go  ahead  and  make  your  argument 
now;  and  I  will  make  mine  at  some  future  time." 

The  case  was  in  such  condition  that  Lincoln  could 
make  no  apt  argument  until  Dickey  had  first  presented  his 
views;  and  so  Lincoln's  trip  to  Chicago,  so  far  as  his  law 
business  was  concerned,  was  completely  frustrated  by  Dickey's 
default. 

I  have  seen  Lincoln  angry  only  on,  perhaps,  three 
occasions.  This  was  one  of  them.  That  night  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed a  large  crowd  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tremont 
House ;  while  Douglas  went  to  the  theater,  with  a  crowd  of 
his  parasites,  of  whom  he  was  in  no  lack  in  those  days. 

Of  that  speech,  my  opinion  was  then  and  is  still,  that 
it  was  the  poorest  effort  1  ever  heard  Lincoln  make. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  he  felt  ill  at  ease  from  having 
intruded  upon  what  was  properly  Douglas's  occasion :  the 
latter  had  just  returned  to  commence  his  canvass;  and  my 
opinion  is  that  Lincoln,  who  despised  everything  that  savored 
at  all  of  unfairness,  felt  that  it  was  not  quite  the  thing  to  be 
right  at  his  heels  at  the  first  moment  of  his  constituents'  wel- 
come. 

I  also  think  that  Dickey's   dereliction  gave  him  much 
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uneasiness;  as  in  addition  to  the  immediate  annoyance, 
Dickey  had  been  one  of  his  chosen  social  and  poHtical  friends 
but  had,  only  a  short  time  before,  publicly  abandoned  Lin- 
coln in  a  published  letter;  his  unsavory  recollections  of 
Dickey  served  to  handicap  his  efforts  :  then  Lincoln  was  not 
in  his  accustomed  sphere ;  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing city  audiences  and  I  have  no  doubt  felt  considera- 
bly chilled  on  that  account.  At  all  events  I  have  oftentimes 
heard  Lincoln,  and  never  to  greater  disadvantage  than  then. 
This,  however,  was  the  prelude  to  the  great  joint  discussion. 

The  first  of  these  noted  contests  took  place  at  Ottawa,  on 
August  21st. 

I  went  from  Chicago  via  the  morning  train,  which 
reached  Ottawa  at  noon.  Lincoln  got  on  board  at  Morris. 
The  humblest  commercial  traveler  did  not  travel  so  unostenta- 
tiously ;  he  was  entirely  alone,  and  carried  his  little  baggage 
in  his  hand.  He  did  not  have  a  director's  car,  with  a  great 
retinue  of  flunkeys  and  parasites  and  a  platform  ear  with  a 
cannon  on  it,  as  his  distinguished  competitor  did.  He  sat 
with  me  throughout  the  journey ;  and  I  am  thus  enabled  to 
know  for  myself  that  this  remarkable  man  exhibited  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  excitement  or  nervousness  at  the  threshold 
of  one  of  the  fiercest  political  contests  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country.  We  talked  about  matters  other  than  the  impend- 
ing debate.  I  merely  alluded  to  that  as  we  approached  the 
goal  for  the  contest  to  which  he  calmly  and  indifferently  re- 
plied, that  he  was  fully  prepared.  At  Ottawa,  the  afterward 
lamented  Wallace,  who  fell  at  Shiloh,  met  him  as  an  escort 
or  committee  to  convey  him  to  the  house  of  Joseph  0.  Glover, 
the  Mayor,  whose  guest  he  was  to  be. 

I  recollect  Lincoln's  countenance  at  a  point  in  the  de- 
bate where  Douglas  called  him  a  liar  right  out ;  his  habit  of 
self-command  was  put  to  a  strain  then  to  prevent  a  breach 
of  decorum.  Ordinarily,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  the  man 
to  whom  that  epithet  could  be  applied  with  success. 

The  third  joint  debate  came  off   at  Jonesboro'  on  Sep- 
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tember  15th.  I  knew  be  would  be  short  of  friends  down 
there  (in  Egypt,  as  it  was  called)  so  I  went  down  and  when 
we  went  to  the  platform  I  sat  with  Lincoln,  and  was  thereby 
enabled  to  note  an  air  of  deep  resolve  and  quiet  determina- 
tion which  would  have  brought  forth  fruits  mete  for  repen- 
tance to  the  Little  Giant,  had  he  pressed  his  line  of  insult, 
inaugurated  at  Ottawa :  one  item  of  which  was  the  anoma- 
lous threat  to  "bring  him  to  his  milk"  when  he  had  "trotted 
him  down  to  Egypt." 

1  did  not  fail  to  note  that  Douglas  was  more  discreet  in 
his  style  than  at  Ottawa:  Lincoln  was  not  the  kind  of  sleep- 
ing lion  to  be  woke  up — a  fact  not  unknown  to  Douglas. 

The  state  fair  was  then  in  session  at  Central  City,  and 
Lincoln  and  I  had  intended  to  meet  Jesse  K.  Dubois  there  on 
the  16th,  to  make  some  poUtical  arrangements  together;  but 
he  was  so  jaded  that  he  sent  me  up,  designing  to  rest  over 
one  day  at  the  house  of  D.  L.  Phillips,  at  Anna,  and  join  us 
on  the  succeeding  day.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  I  met 
Lincoln  at  the  train  at  Centralia,  he  emerging  alone  with  his 
carpet-bag  and  umbrella,  while  the  director's  car  was  at- 
tached, having  Douglas  and  his  wife  and  a  retinue  of  friends  ; 
and  a  cannon,  on  a  platform  attached  to  the  rear  end,  woke 
the  echoes  of  enthusiasm  for  the  destroyer  of  the  time-hon- 
ored Missouri  Compromise. ' 

Lincoln,  Dubois  and  myself  passed  the  day  on  the  fair 
ground ;  no  greater  attention  was  bestowed  on  Lincoln  than 
on  any  average  visitor  at  the  fair ;  for  our  dinner,  I  remem- 
ber, we  were  indebted  to  some  of  my  friends  from  Champaign 
who  were  picnicking  there.  Dubois  and  I  chaffed  Lincoln 
through  the  afternoon  at  the  trotting  match ;  and  our  victim, 
though  pensive,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  our  sport  but  rather 
wearily.  A  colored  jockey  drove  one  of  the  horses :  we 
named  him  Lincoln,  and  Dubois  and  I  got  up  small  mock 
bets  on  his  success. 

Lincoln  spoke  of  him  as   "my  friend."     "There,"  said 
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he,  "my  friend  is  gaining,"  etc.  But  Lincoln  was  in  no 
frolicsome  mood  on  that  daj'. 

Dubois  went  up  on  the  main  line  to  Decatur,  and  Lin- 
coln and  I  waited  for  the  Cairo  train,  which  was  to  carry  us 
to  Mattoon  en  route  to  Charleston,  where  he  was  to  debate 
again  with  Douglas  on  the  18th.  Here  was  exhibited,  in  a 
characteristic  manner,  the  different  qualities  of  treatment 
accorded  to  LincDln  and  to  Douglas,  by  the  officials  and  em- 
ployes of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.  George  B. 
McCIellan  (afterward  the  General)  was  Vice-President  of  the 
company  an:l  took  especial  charge  of  Douglas — furnished 
him  with  the  directors'  car — -and  a  platform  car  for  his  can- 
non and  frequently  went  with  him :  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  commissary  department  of  the  car  was  provided 
with  several  huge  demijohns. 

Lincoln  traveled  on  an  attorney's  pass  the  same  as  I 
did,  but  he  got  no  further  courtesies.  Knowing  the  division 
superintendent  very  well,  I  tried  to  secure  for  Lincoln,  who 
was  jaded,  some  little  easy  favor,  but  I  was,  not  very 
graciously,  repulsed.  The  entire  management  of  the  road, 
emulating  McClsllan's  example,  was  in  deadly  hostility  to 
Lincoln.  Finally,  by  the  favor  of  J\Ir.  Bell,  Lincoln  and  I 
got  an  apartment  to  ourselves,  in  what  was  called  an  apart- 
ment car,  where  we  were  entirely  secluded;  and  notwith- 
standing Lincoln's  weariness,  he  outlined  to  me,  his  designed 
mode  of  attack  on  Douglas,  on  the  succeeding  day,  viz. :  by 
renewing  Trumbull's  charge  on  him  of  complicity  with  the 
slave  power  in  forcing  slavery  on  Kansas,  through  the 
Toombs'  bill — a  complete  inconsistency  with  his  position  on 
the  Lecompton  Constitution. 

A  reference  to  that  joint  debate  will  show  the  consterna- 
tion with  which  Douglas  was  paralyzed  at  this  unexpected 
attack. 

Lincoln  had  become  aroused  and  had  taken  the  aggres- 
sive very  decidedly ;    and  Douglas,  who  was  no  stranger  to 
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Lincoln's  characteristics,  was  well  aware  of  it.  I  may  add, 
that  the  trenchant,  domineering  and  patronizing  style  of  Doug- 
las, as  evinced  by  him  at  Chicago  and  Ottawa,  had  vanished 
entirely. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Northwest  recently 
wrote  me  a  sprightly  letter  about  his  several  meetings  with 
Lincoln,  from  which  I  extract  the  following,  which  speaks  for 
itself.  "I  saw  him  at  Charleston  in  his  joint  debate  with 
Douglas.  I  was  a  Democrat  then  of  the  strictest  sect  and 
expected  of  course  to  hear  Douglas  pulverize  the  Abolitionist. 

"I  left  in  the  evening,  the  most  astonished  squatter  sov- 
ereign you  ever  saw.     Who  the was    Lincoln  ?     What 

in  thunder  was  the  matter  with  Douglas '? 

"I  was  sick — very  sick." 

This  was  the  candid  judgment  of  a  very  able  and  astute 
observer;  and  one  prejudiced  against  Lincoln,  as  he,  him- 
self, says. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1859,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Illinois  met  in  joint  convention  to  elect  an  United 
States  senator  to  succeed  to  Douglas'  term,  then  expiring : 
Douglas  had  a  majority  of  eight  on  joint  ballot  in  the  legis- 
lature, although  he  was  in  a  popular  minority  of  4,144;  and 
he  was,  of  course,  re-elected  and  an  adjournment  was  at 
once  had ;  after  which  the  unterrified  Democracy  proceeded 
to  paint  the  town  very  red.  We  Eepublicans  were  very  de- 
pressed :  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  was  appropriated  as 
our  headquarters ;  and  the  gathering  there  was  about  as  tame 
and  spiritless  as  a  lot  of  wet  fowls,  on  a  damp  and  chilly 
day. 

Leonard  Swett,  Augustus  M.  Herrington  and  myself, 
found  ourselves  in  a  chamber  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  where 
Herrington  was  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  the  true  policy 
of  Illinoisans,  regardless  of  party,  was  to  unite  on  Douglas 
for  President  in  ISGO.  Swett  said  he  could  not  support  a 
man  who  had  so  cruelly  abused  the  partisans  of  his  faith ; 
and  I  said  with  warmth,  that  I  should  adhere  to  Lincoln  as 
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long  as  he  lived:  Swett  rejoined  that  he  was  opposed  to 
sticking  to  a  man  that  was  always  getting  defeated.  This 
remark  so  incensed  me,  that  I,  at  once,  left  them,  and 
started  for  Lincoln's  office,  where  I  expected  to  findHerndon, 
so  that  we  might  condole  with  each  other,  but  instead  of 
finding  Herndon,  I  found  Lincoln  entirely  alone — entirely 
idle — gloomy  as  midnight,  and,  evidently,  brooding  over  his 
ill-fortune. 

Being  in  a  decided  ill-humor,  I  commenced  upbraiding 
him  for  adhering  to  Lovejoy,  and  the  Abohtionists;  and  thus 
courting  defeat.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sad  and  spiritless 
way  in  which  he  defended  himself :  he  showed  me  the  figures 
by  which  Lovejoy  was  elected  in  1856,  and  the  increased 
vote  by  which  he  was  elected  in  1858.  "It  is  the  people,  and 
not  me,  who  want  Lovejoy,"  he  said.  "The  people  have  not 
consulted  me  on  the  subject,"  he  said,  sadly;  "If  I  had  op- 
posed Lovejoy,  I  doubtless  should  have  repelled  votes  from 
among  our  own  friends,  and  gained  none  from  Douglas' friends." 
We  sat  together  in  the  cheerless,  dismal  office  till  after  dark, 
when  he  went  with  me  to  my  hotel,  and  in  fact  he  remained 
with  me  till  a  late  hour.  I  remember  of  his  saying  several 
times,  with  bitterness,  "I  expect  everybody  to  desert  me." 

The  next  evening  a  few  of  the  Eepublican  leaders  held 
an  informal  meeting  in  the  inner  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  take  counsel  of  our  adversities  and  determine  what 
to  do  in  future.  All  that  I  now  recollect  as  being  present 
were  Lincoln,  Palmer,  Dubois,  Jack  Grimshaw  and  Gillespie  ; 
the  last  named  was  in  favor  of  going  to  Douglas,  while  Grim- 
shaw, with  Avhom  we  all  were  in  sympathy,  was  inflexibly 
opposed  to  harboring  Douglas  at  all.  "Well,  but  would  you 
make  war  on  him  now?"  timidly  suggested  Gillespie.  "Yes, 
siree,"  said  Grimshaw;  "fight  him.  now  a.nd  all  the  time." 
As  this  was  evidently  the  sentiment  of  the  crowd,  the  colloquy 
ended  with  Grimshaw  as  the  victor.  We  then  got  in  some 
kittle  order  and  Palmer  made  the  first  speech.  He  said : 
"We  have  met,  in  oixler  to  determine  whether  it  is  worth  while 
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to  keep  up  the  Eepublican  organization.  I  am  in  favor  of 
keeping  it  alive  and  of  making  it  more  aggressive  than  ever," 
etc.  Others  spoke  in  a  similar  strain,  and  finally  Lincoln 
was  called  on.  He  had  been  sad  all  the  evening,  and  when 
he  arose  to  respond,  we  all  partook  of  his  melancholy.  He 
made  a  grave  and  thoughtful  speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  spoke  of  defections  in  our  ranks  on  account  of  the  success 
of  Douglas — he  alluded  to  Mr.  Crittenden  and  Horace 
Greeley  supporting  Douglas,  and  said,  sadly,  if  it  was  deemed 
best  to  sacrifice  him — Lincoln — he  would  not  complain. 

"When  he  sat  down,  Dubois  took  the  floor,  and,  in  a  homely, 
farmer-like  style,  said  that  we  didn't  propose  to  take  up 
Douglas,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  proposed  to  stick  to 
Lincoln  closer  than  ever,  and  that  he,  for  one,  wanted  to  see 
him  on  the  next  general  ticket,  either  for  President  or  Vice- 
President.  At  this  suggestion,  which  was  heartily  applauded, 
Lincoln  arose  and  said  he  wanted  to  say  a  word  in  that  con- 
nection; but  we  all  stated,  in  chorus,  that  we  didn't  want  to 
hear  from  him  on  that  subject  at  all;  that  Dubois  had  said 
all  that  was  needful  on  that  subject;  and  he  was  thus  coerced 
to  keep  silent.  The  formal  proceedings  then  ceased,  but  we 
remained  together,  engaged  in  general  conversation,  till  a 
late  hour ;  and  as  we  were  ready  to  disperse,  Lincoln  said,  in 
a  relieved  and  cheerful  manner:  "lam  real  glad  we  have 
had  this  little  talk;  I  feel  much  better  for  it."  In  Lamon's 
life  of  Lincoln  it  is  said  that  Lincoln  was  to  let  us  know  the 
next  morning  if  we  might  use  his  name  in  connection  with 
the  Presidency,  and  that  he  did  say  we  might,  etc.  I  think 
this  is  an  error ;  I  heard  nothing  of  it,  and  I  certainly  kept 
my  ears  open ;  but,  from  this  time  forth,  Lincoln's  friends 
did  the  best  they  could,  with  the  slender  capital  they  had  to 
go  on,  for  the  not  then  very  hopeful  object  in  view.  The 
result  is  history.  We  did  the  best  we  could,  Herndon  and 
others  went  to  New  York :  Jesse  W.  Fell  went  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  no  impression  was  apparently  made :  the  whole 
political  current  seemed  to  set  Seward  ward. 
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HIS    LOYALTY   TO   HIS    FRIENDS. 

*  *  *  *        I  pray  tliee  then, 

'Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men. 

— Leigh  Hunt. 

He  was  my  friend — faithful  and  just  to  me. 

-  Shakespeare. 


When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  there  was  every 
reason  for  cleansing  out  the  Augean  stable  at  Washington. 

The  South  had  had  eight  years  of  unbroken  sway,  under 
the  rule  of  such  hard-headed,  old- Hunker  Democrats  as 
Franklin  Pierce,  James  Buchanan,  William  L.  Marcy,  Lewis 
Cass,  Jeff.  Davis,  Isaac  Toucey,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Howell 
Cobb,  John  B.  Floyd,  Jacob  Thompson,  and  Caleb  Cushing. 
The  departments  were  filled  to  repletion  with  retainers  from 
the  pro- slavery  camp ;  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  of 
Washington  was  redolent  of  the  lash  and  the  auction-block. 
There  was  scarcely  anything  in  Washington  to  remind  one 
that  it  had  any  Northern  element,  except  the  public  build- 
ings and  the  star-spangled  banner. 

The  hotels,  private  dwellings,  restaurants,  bar-rooms, 
and  attendant  loafers,  markets,  modes  of  business,  street 
gamins,  street  vehicles,  stores,  and  theatres  all  had  a  general 
flavor  of  the  palmetto  and  the  mangrove  swamp.  Ditto 
of  the  clerks,  messengers,  and  "Jim-arounds"  in  the  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  true,  they  were  willing  to, 

(4  *     •    »    Qrook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
That  thrift  might  follow  fawning," 

but  it  was  obvious  that  everything  in  and  about  Washington 
had  a  South  Carolina  squint  and  a  Congo  accent. 
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Sue's  romance  of  the  Wandering  Jew  was  not  more  pro- 
lific of  Jesuit  spies,  than  Washington  was  of  rebel  spies,  not 
only  at  the  date  of  Lincoln's  inauguration,  but  throughout 
the  war,  and  so  it  was,  that  while  the  employes  of  Southern 
proclivities,  in  the  departments,  masked  and  disguised  their 
sentiments,  their  families  were  in  constant  communication 
with  their  Southern  homes ;  and  there  were  thus  hundreds  of 
channels  through  which  the  Soioth  kept  fully  advised  of 
whatever  was  known  in  the  departments  at  Washington — 
frequently  of  officially  secret  matters, 

John  W.  Drinkard  had  been  chief  clerk  of  the  War  De- 
partment during  the  pro -slavery  regime  of  Jeff.  Davis  and 
John  B.  Floyd.  When  the  Confederate  government  was  or- 
ganized, at  Montgomery,  he  accepted  the  same  position  there, 
leaving  his  diplomatic  wife  in  their  home  at  Washington, 
where  she  remained :  and  there  were  many  such  instances. 

Ordinarily,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sufficient  of  a  politician  to 
appoint  his  political  friends,  alone,  to  office.  When  Buchan- 
an and  Douglas  had  their  little  quarrel  about  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  and  Buchanan  was  turning  Douglas'  friends  out 
of  offiee,  and  appointing  officers  who  subserved  his  political 
views ;  Lincoln  said  to  me  that  he  should  have  done  just  the 
same :  that  oifice-holders  ought  to  support  the  policy  of  the 
administration  under  which  they  served. 

But  he  recognized  the  fact  that  his  administration  was 
cast  amid  extraordinary  times,  and  in  an  era  of  political 
storms ,  and  that  he  would  need  the  support  of  an  united 
North,  and  that  he  must  placate  the  party  which  supported 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  if  he  could  possibly  do  so;  and  his  in- 
tention was  to  not  only  appoint  some  of  his  officers  from  that 
party,  but  likewise,  from  the  supporters  of  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  he  wanted  to  take  into  his 
Cabinet,  Stephens,  of  Georgia ;  Gilmer,  of  North  Carolina ; 
Summers,  of  Virginia ;  or  Holt,  of  Kentucky ;  but  circum- 
stances prevented. 

Eobert  L.  Wilson,  one  of  the  celebrated  "Long  nine," 
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and  an  intimate  friend  of  thirty  years'  standing,  came  to 
Washington,  in  June,  1S61,  to  obtain  a  position  as  paymaster 
in  the  army.  There  was  every  element  of  personal  fitness 
and  propriety  in  this  request :  he  was  thoroughly  upright  and 
entirely  competent  and  had  been  frequently  honored  by  his 
constituents  by  repeated  election  to  office.  All  these  cardinal 
facts,  Lincoln  well  knew,  and  one  might  say,  that  a  long 
course  of  unbroken  intimacy  and  friendship,  super- added  to  the 
eminent  qualifications  of  the  applicant,  should  have  removed 
all  hesitation  about  making  such  an  appointment.  Major 
Wilson  called  on  Lincoln,  in  person,  to  solicit  his  appoint- 
ment; and  he  told  me  that  Lincoln  received  him  cordially, 
had  an  animated  conversation  with  him  about  old  friends 
and  times  but  that  when  he  suggested  the  appointmsnt, 
Lincoln  made  no  reply,  but  cast  down  his  head,  and  his  face 
assumed  a  most  gloomy  and  woe-stricken  expression,  which 
lasted  for  several  minutes  ;  after  which  he  resumed  conversa- 
tion in  a  subdued  tone,  but  made  no  reference  to  the 
appointment:  he  did,  however,  appoint  him.  Lincoln's 
brother-in-law,  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  at  whose  house  Lincoln 
was  married,  applied  for  a  similar  position.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  he  had  the  inside  track ;  for  he  and  his  wife  were 
domiciled  at  the  White  House,  and  met  the  President  at 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  as  well  as  at  the  family  hearth- 
stone. He,  also,  was  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  position, 
as  Lincoln  well  knew.  When  the  list  of  paymasters  was 
announced ;  both  Wilson's  and  Edwards's  names  appeared, 
together  with  my  own,  to  my  great  surprise,  as  I  had  not 
been  an  applicant.  I  sought  out  these  two  men  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  office,  etc.,  and  all  three  of  us  visited  the 
Paymaster-General's  office  and  procured  books  and  blanks, 
blank  bonds,  etc. :  the  latter  of  which  Edwards,  more  fortu- 
nate than  the  rest  of  us,  was  enabled  to  perfect  in  Washing- 
ton, and  reported  speedily  for  duty.  He  was  then,  however, 
informed,  (several  days  having  meanwhile  elapsed)  that  he 
was  not  a  paymaster ;  that  such  a  name  had  indeed  been  on 
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the  original  list,  but  that  the  President  had  gone  to  the  Adju- 
tant-General's office  and  espugned  it.  The  discomfitted  party 
was  told  by  the  President,  to  whom  he  afc  once  went,  in  high 
dudgeon,  that  he  had  changed  the  appointment  to  that  of 
commissary  of  subsistence,  to  escape  the  imputation  of  ap- 
pointing all  his  brothers-in-law  to  the  higher  office  and  the 
one  in  the  greatest  demand — having  previously  appointed 
Dr.  Wallace,  another  brother-in-law,  as  paymaster. 

At  the  same  time  one  Victor  B.  Bell  was  an  applicant 
for  this  same  position ;  he  had  been  a  young  Whig  member 
of  the  legislature  and  had  many  titles  to  Lincoln's  favor ;  but 
after  dancing  attendance  at  the  White  House  for  weeks,  his 
only  solace  was  a  letter  from  Lincoln  to  Gov.  Yates  asking 
for  a  captain's  commission  in  some  volunteer  regiment. 

While  Lincoln  was  not  in  all  social  amenities  in  close 
accord  with  the  people  of  Springfield,  and  not  very  closely 
bound  in  the  cords  of  political  concord  yet  he  said  on  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  1861,  as  he  parted  from  them :  "For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  lived  among  you,  and  during 
all  that  time,  I  have  received  nothing  but  kindness  at  your 
hands.  Here  I  have  lived  from  my  youth  until  now  I  am  an 
old  man.  Here  the  most  sacred  ties  of  earth  were  assumed. 
Here  all  my  children  were  born ;  and  here  one  of  them  lies 
buried.  To  you,  my  dear  friends,  I  owe  all  that  I  have  all 
that  I  am. " 

Among  other  friends,  the  most  firm  and  constant  were 
Stephen  T.  Logan  and  William  H.  Herndon.  The  former 
was  the  best  lawyer  in  the  state,  if  not  in  the  Northwest,  and 
Lincoln  well  knew  it.  Had  Lincoln  been  called  upon  to 
select  a  candidate  for  Supreme  Judge  to  any  other  adminis- 
tration, he  would  have  selected  Logan  against  the  field, 
earnestly  and  enthusiastically.  Herndon  was  Lincoln's 
Mentor.  I  never  knew  closer  intimacy  to  exist  between  two 
men  than  between  these  two  and,  besides,  Herndon  was  a 
man  capable  of  becoming  a  statesman.  The  citizens  of 
Springfield  were  desirous  to  be  honored  in  the  exaltation  of 
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these  two  great  men  and  finding  Lincoln  not  endowed  with 
the  attribute  of  spontaneity  as  to  them  sent  on  a  deputation 
of  its  citizens  to  Washington  to  urge  that  Logan  be  appointed 
Supreme  Judge,  and  Herndon,  Minister  to  Eome :  but  he  was 
deaf  to  their  requests,  and  Springfiekl  was  unrepresented  in 
the  Hst  of  general  appointments.  He  even  went  into  the 
southern. part  of  the  state  for  a  marshal  for  that  district,  and 
let  Davis  apj)oint  one  of  his  friends  as  district  attorney.  In 
the  distribution  of  favors  be  avoided  all  of  those  dear  friends 
to  whom  he  owed  all  that  he  was,  with  an  unfaltering  con- 
stancy and  it  was  an  error  (if  at  all)  on  the  right  side. 

His  most  accurate  biographer  forcibly  sums  up  the 
reasons  which  induced  this  mode  of  action,  on  the  part  of 
Lincoln:  "Mr.  Lincoln  regarded  all  public  offices  within  his 
gift  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  people,  and 
in  no  sense  a  fund  upon  which  he  could  draw  for  the  payment 
of  private  accounts.  He  never  preferred  his  friends  to  his 
enemies;  but  rather  the  reverse,  as  if  fearful  that  he  might, 
by  bare  possibility,  be  influenced  by  some  unworthy  motive. 
He  was  singularly  cautious  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  fidelity 
to  his  friends,  at  the  expense  of  his  opponents." 


I  once  went  to  him  to  procure  a  very  small  favor  for  me 
at  the  War  Department,  while  I  was  in  the  army.  He  had 
not  yet  come  from  breakfast,  and  I  sat  in  his  office  to  wait. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  in,  in  the  best  of  humor,  and  I 
made  known  my  errand,  which  he  could  perfectly  fulfill  by  a 
line  on  a  card  ;  but  upon  hearing  me,  he  said  :  "I  reckon  we 
can  do  that  better  if  I  go  straight  to  the  Department  with  you. 
I  reckon  Col.  Larned  will  be  there  by  this  time,"  and  we 
started  together,  he  being  in  the  best  of  humor.  But  I,  un- 
fortunately, had  seen  an  applicant  for  office,  waiting  in  an 
ante-room,  whom  I  knew,  and  he  implored  me  to  help  him : 
so  I  immediately  commenced  to  say :  "William  Houston  is 
here,  waiting  to  see   you,   and   I   think ,"  but   Lincoln 
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stopped  me  from  advocating  Houston's  claims,  by  as  dark  a 
frown  and  as  severe  a  burst  of  anger  as  I  ever  knew  him  to 
display.  I  desisted  at  once,  and  we  did  our  errand,  his  good 
humor  being  immediately  restored.  The  fact  was  that  Wil- 
liam Houston  was  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Sam.  Houston, 
and  much  resembled  him.  He  had  come  from  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  where  he  had  been  a  lumber  merchant ;  and  was 
now  an  applicant  for  a  clerkship,  I  thought  he  should  have 
had  it,  but  Lincoln  seemed  very  inimical  to  the  appointment, 
for  some  reason  which  he  did  not  disclose  to  me  ;  but  I  never 
saw  Lincoln,  or  any  one  else,  change  from  good-humor  to 
rage,  and  back  to  good-humor  again,  so  quick  as  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

Upon  another  occasion,  I  was  passing  through  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  walk  in  front  of  his  house,  to 
the  War  Department,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out  of  his 
front  door  alone,  and  started  at  a  brisk  pace  in  the  same  di- 
rection. I  ran  and  caught  up  with  bim  and  took  his  hand. 
He  neither  halted  nor  looked  around,  but  seeing  who  it  was, 
he  at  once  said :  "A  man  from  your  place  has  just  left  me, 
who  is  a  great  judge  of  horses."     "Oh  !  yes,"  said  I,  "I  know 

him,"  naming  a  man.     "No,"  said  he,  "his  name  is ; 

do  you  know  him?"  I  said  no,  when  he  went  on  :  "Well,  he 
tried  to  argue  to  me  that  he  could  be  of  great  sftrvice  to  me, 
in  inspecting  horses  bought  for  the  army ;  and  I  tried  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  the  more  I  tried,  the  more  he  hung  on  and 
would  not  give  up.  So  I  had  to  say  to  him  at  last,  so  that  he 
would  understand  :  'I  hain't  got  anything  to  give  you  !  I  hain't 
got  anything  to  give  you  !' and  when  I  saidthat,  he  looked  at  me 
in  such  a  pitiful  way — such  a  despairing  look — that  I  can't  get 
over  it — it  hurts  me.  I  expect  his  family — little  childi-en 
perhaps — are  depending  upon  my  giving  him  something  to  do. " 


When  he  was  inaugurated,  John  Hanks,  his  cousin,  who 
had  helped  him  split  the  historic  rails,  came  on  from  Macon 
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county,  resplendent  in  a  new  suit  of  blue  jeans,  as  an  appli- 
cant for  an  Indian  agency.  As  Hanks  was  an  extremely 
moderate  farmer,  and  never  had  any  business  training,  and 
no  education,  Lincoln  was  nonplussed.  He  wanted  to  gratify 
his  relative  and  friend,  but  was  fearful  of  his  utter  lack  of 
business  qualifications.  "He  is  thoroughly  honest,"  he  said 
to  me,  "and  his  son  has  a  tolerable  education,  and  might  be 
his  clerk;  how  would  it  do?"  The  Illinois  people  in  Wash- 
ington were  favorable  to  the  appointment,  and  Lincoln  per- 
sonally wanted  to  make  it,  but  his  scruples  about  doing 
anything  that  savored  of  wrong  were  too  great :  and  Hanks 
was  never  appointed.  And  Dennis  Hanks,  another  cousin, 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  secure  the  Charleston, 
Illinois,  post-office.  My  judgment  is  that  Lincoln  regarded 
his  obligation  to  duty  as  a  stronger  obligation  than  that  to 
friendship  and  that  in  his  distribution  of  patronage,  as  well 
as  in  his  other  public  acts,  he  must  so  act,  as  to  gain  and 
hold,  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  the  most  influential,  and 
greatest  number  of,  adherents  and  that  he  especially  must 
gain  and  hold  those  whose  affinities  and  interests  might  impel 
them  to  the  other  side.  The  necessity  for  this  line  of  policy 
will  explain  many  of  his,  otherwise,  incomprehensible  acts. 


Lincoln  never  forgot,  neglected  or  disdained  his  poor  and 
obscure  kinsfolk ;  and  his  fidelity  to  his  step-mother  and  to 
his  foster-brother,  constitute  one  the  most  beautiful  jiages  of 
his  biography. 

In  the  summer  of  1856,  when  he  was  one  of  the  electors 
at  large  on  the  Fremont  ticket,  a  crippled  boy  was  aiding  a 
drover  to  drive  some  horses  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
They  stopped  over  night  at  Champaign  ;  and,  while  there,  this 
boy  went  to  a  small  watch-makers'  shop,  kept  by  an  old  and 
decrepit  man  named  Green,  upon  an  errand,  and  stole  a 
watch.  The  theft  was  discovered  in  time  to  cause  the  boy's 
arrest  at  their  noon  stopping-place.     He  was  brought  before 
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my  father,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace;  and  the  case  being 
made  out,  he  was  committed :  but  the  boy  had  requested  that 
the  case  be  held  open,  till  he  could  send  for  his  uncle,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  defend  him  ;  that  being  denied  him,  he  wanted  it 
continued  till  I  should  return  home.  But  the  case  seeming 
too  clear  to  be  aided  by  lawyers,  my  father  committed  him  to 
jail  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  Upon  my  return 
home,  I  was  informed  of  the  circumstances,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  it  at  all     and  forgot  all  about  it  at  once. 

Not  long  thereafter,  a  mass-meeting  was  held  at  Urbana, 
our  county  seat  to  which  Lincoln  came  as  one  of  the  speak- 
ers and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  said:  "I  want  to  see 
you  all  to  yourself."  When  we  had  got  beyond  the  hearing 
of  others,  he  said:  "There  is  a  boy  in  your  jail  I  want  to 
see,  and  I  don't  want  any  one  to  know  it,  except  us.  I  wish 
you  would  arrange  with  the  jailer  to  go  there,  on  the  sly, 
after  the  meeting,  and  let  us  in."  I  then  recollected  this 
crippled  boy,  and  Lincoln  explained  to  me  that  when  his 
father  married  his  second  wife,  she  had  a  boy  of  about  his 
own  age  (John  D.  Johnston),  that  they  were  raised  together 
— slept  together — and  loved  each  other  like  brothers.  This 
crippled  boy  was  a  son  of  that  foster-brother,  and  he  was 
tending  to  the  bad  rapidly.  "He  is  already  under  a  charge 
of  stealing  a  gun  at  Charleston,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  sadly ; 
"  I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  him  in  these  two  cases,  but  that's 
the  last.  After  that,  if  he  wants  to  be  a  thief,  I  shan't  help 
him  any  more."  The  jail  was  a  rude  log  cabin  structure,  in 
which  prisoners  were  put  in  through  a  trap-door  in  the 
second  story— there  being  no  other  entrance.  So  Lincoln 
and  I  were  secretly  admitted  into  the  small  enclosui-e  sur- 
rounding the  jail ;  and  as  we  approached  the  one  foot  square 
hole  through  which  we  could  converse  with  the  prisoner  he 
heard  us  and  set  up  a  hypocritical  wailing,  and  thrust  out 
toward  us  a  very  dirty  Bible,  which  Lincoln  took  and  turned 
over  the  leaves  mechanically.  He  then  said:  "Where  was 
you   going,  Tom  ? "     The  boy  attempted  to  reply,   but   his 
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wailing  made  it  incoherent,  so  Lincoln  cut  him  short  by 
saying:  "Now  you  do  just  what  they  tell  you — behave  your- 
self— don't  talk  to  any  one,  and  when  court  comes,  I  will  be 
here  and  see  what  I  can  do.  Now  stop  crying  and  behave 
yourself:"  and  with  a  few  more  words  we  left  Lincoln  being 
very  sad :  in  fact,  I  never  saw  him  moi'e  so. 

At  the  fall  court,  Amzi  McWilliams,  the  Democratic 
prosecuting  attorney,  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  con- 
sulted Judge  Davis  and  they  had  agreed  that  if  the  Greens 
would  come  into  court  and  state  that  they  did  not  desire  to 
prosecute  further,  he  would  nol.  pros,  the  case. 

That  same  evening,  Lincoln  and  others  were  to  speak  at 
a  church  in  Champaign, near  by  where  the  watch  was  stolen: 
and  at  my  suggestion,  Lincoln  and  I  left  the  meeting,  while 
some  one  else  was  speaking,  and  made  ovir  way  to  the  humble 
residence  of  these  people.  They  were  a  venerable  old  couple, 
and  we  found  them  seated  in  their  humble  kitchen,  greatly 
astonished  at  our  visit. 

I  explained  our  visit,  and  introduced  Lincoln,  who  stated 
his  position  and  wishes  in  the  matter  in  a  homely,  plain  way 
and  the  good  old  couple  assented     and  the  next  day  came 
into  court  and  formally  expressed  themselves  quite  willing  to 
have  the  boy  released. 

Lincoln  afterward  told  me  that  he  had  got  him  re- 
leased from  the  Charleston  larceny  in  a  similar  way. 

Judge  Davis  worked  hard  for  a  Supreme  Judgeship,  and 
talked  to  every  one  about  it  whom  he  thought  would  bring  the 
subject  to  Lincoln's  mind :  yet  the  latter  appointed  Mr. 
Swayne  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Iowa,  neither  of  whom  had 
any  but  a  local  reputation ;  and  as  to  the  third  appointment, 
he  fully  designed  to  appoint  Orville  H.  Browning,  until  Swett 
"moved  in  force"  upon  him,  and  bore  off  the  appointment  for 
Davis. 

Swett  gave  me  the  following  history  of  how  he  did  it :  "Af- 
ter Lincoln  had  appointed  both  Swayne  and  Miller,  Davis  sub- 
stantially gave  up  all  hopes  of  his  appointment ;  still  he  kept 
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up  a  fusillade  by  talking  to  every  one  about  it  who  would  be  at 
all  likely  to  repeat  what  he  said  to  Lincoln :  I  had  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Lincoln  but  could  never  get  any  expression  at 
all  from   him     and  so  it  went  on  till  October  1862,  when 

Davis  came  to  me  in  great  excitement  and  said  :' had  a 

talk  with  Lincoln  about  the  Judgeship  and  he  said,  *'I  don't 
know  what  I  may  do  when  the  time  comes  that  I  must  act, 
but  there  has  never  been  a  day  since  the  matter  has  been  on 
hand  when,  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  act,  I  would  not  have 
appointed  Browning." '  Said  the  Judge  :  'That  settles  it  of 
course.'  I  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  'No,  it  don't 
settle  it  by  a  jug-full :  I'm  off  for  Washington  to-night.' 
'No,  you  aren't:'  says  the  Judge.  'I  just  am,'  said  L  'I  at 
least  will  have  a  talk  with  him  at  any  rate.'  The  Judge 
tried  to  dissuade  me,  but  in  forty-eight  hours  from  that  time 
I  was  closeted  with  Lincoln. 

"I  opened  out  on  him  strong:  I  knew  the  case  was  des- 
perate, and  I  played  our  social  life  on  the  circuit  for  all  there 
was  in  it :  this  took — Lincoln  liked  to  live  the  old  circuit 
times  over  again :  I  could  not  much  interest  him  in  Davis  or 
his  efforts  at  Chicago,  but  I  conld  fetch  him  when  I  recounted 
sundry  scenes  on  the  circuit  when  the  world  at  least  thought 
that  Lincoln  and  Davis  were  Damon  and  Pythias  :  I  worked 
it  for  all  it  was  worth  and  got  him  interested,  and  made  a 
decided  impression  on  him  in  a  three  hours'  earnest  talk. 

"But  I  knew  Lincoln  so  well,  that  I  was  not  satisfied  to 
leave  it  so :  he  evidently  had  not  only  made  up  his  mind  to 
appoint  Browning,  but  had  so  acted  and  talked  as  to  make 
the  latter  feel  that  the  appointment  was  as  good  as  made : 
and  soon  after  I  left  him,  I  bethought  me  of  a  scheme  which 
I  considered  to  be  my  trump  card :  and  I  at  once  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  some  of  my  friends 
thought  I  had  some  claims  on  the  patronage  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  Davis  certainly  had ;  therefore  if  he  would  consider 
both  of  our  claims  to  be  deserving  of  this  appointment,  he 
might  consider  the  political  debt  due  to  both  Davis   and  me 
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fully  paid,  principal  aud  interest,  if  he  would  give  Davis  this 
appointment.  I  then  returned  to  the  White  House,  read  the 
letter  to  him,  and  said :  'Now,  if  you  Avill  appoint  Davis,  and 
any  one  ever  asks  you  for  an  appointment  for  me,  you  are  at 
perfect  hberty  to  draw  this  letter  on  them  as  a  complete 
plea  in  bar.'  Lincoln  took  the  letter,  read  it  and  his  face 
lit  up  with  evident  satisfaction,  as  he  said :  'If  you  are  sin- 
cere in  this,  as  between  friends,  I'll  make  the  appointment;' 
and  on  my  way  home  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading  that 
tne  appointment  had  been  made. 


I  had  no  hesitation  at  all  in  asking  Lincoln  the  square  ques- 
tion, at  his  house,  after  he  was  elected  :  what  place  he  thought 
I  had  better  take  under  government :  he  told  me  his  advice 
would  be  to  take  contracts  for  surveying  the  pubhc  lands.  I 
said  I  knew  nothing  about  it :  he  said  he  did,  as  he  had 
thought  at  one  time — under  Taylor's  administration — of  pro- 
curing such  contracts,  in  order  to  make  some  money,  which 
he  needed  then,  and  supposed  I  needed  now:  he  asked  me  if 
I  had  ever  surveyed  at  all.  I  told  him  I  had  some,  chiefly  in 
an  amateurish  way.  "That  wont  make  any  difference,"  he 
said.  "You  need  not  do  the  actual  work  :  of  course  jon  will 
have  to  organize  surveying  parties."  He  then  went  on  in 
detail  to  niform  me  what  I  would  have  to  do ;  and  how  much 
I  could  make  during  his  term :  he  said  I  could  make  $50,000 
during  his  term.  I  asked  how  I  could  secure  these  con- 
tracts. "Leave  that  entirely  to  me,"  he  said.  "I'll  see  that 
you  get  the  contracts,"  he  said  with  emphasis.  "If  I  was  a 
young  man  like  you :  that  would  be  exactly  what  I  would  go 
at,  if  I  had  the  opportunity  that  you  now  liave."  I  declined 
it,  as  it  would  keep  me  out  on  the  frontier  away  from  my 
family :  and  asked  him  to  appoint  me  as  Eegister  of  the  Fort 
Scott  (Kansas)  Land  oflice :  this  he  said  he  would  do,  and  it 
would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  do  it :  but  the  change  in 
circumstances  disinclined  me  to  take  that  place,  and   I   so 
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advised  him.  The  place  went  to  J.  C.  Burnett  of  Kansas : — 
still  living — and  he  afterward  informed  me,  that  when  Sen- 
ators Lane  and  Pomeroy  presented  their  lists  for  the  Kansas 
offices,  Lincoln  said:  "These  are  all  right,  except  the  Fort 
Scott  land  office :  that  I  have  promised  to  a  young  friend  in 
Illinois :  and  until  he  releases  it,  it  is  not  at  my  disposal 
otherwise."     I  declined  it,  as  I  have  said, 

I  have  many  proofs  that  Lincoln  really  liked  Swett  and 
that  this  predilection  lasted  through  life :  and  I  likewise  know 
that  Swett  thought  that  Lincoln  ought  to  recognize  him  for 
Swett  toldme  so  emphatically  himself,  inAugust,  18G1.  Lin- 
coln was  not  averse  to  bestowing  office  on  his  friends  when  he 
chose  :  he  gave  Hill  Lamon  the  very  office  he  wanted  and 
retained  him  there  after  the  leading  Senators  of  the  nation 
demanded  his  removal,  for  cause:  he  stuck  to  him  "through 
thick  and  thin  "  yet  Swett,  who  had  done  more  for  the  party 
in  general  and  for  Lincoln  in  particular,  than  any  other  man 
in  Illinois,  got  absolutely  no  recognition  whatever,  beyond  the 
appointment  of  government  director  of  the  U.  P.  Ey. 

Lincoln  was  very  sensitive  to  public  opinion — and  dreaded 
the  censure  of  the  newspapers  and  politicians  for  appointing 
his  personal  friends :  and  then  he  was  very  eccentric  and 
uneven  in  his  friendships.  For  instance,  he  did  not  like  the 
best  lawyer  in  one  of  our  countj^  seats  at  all,  and  the  latter 
did  not  like  him :  but  a  drunken  fellow  who  turned  la^^vyer 
late  in  life,  and  settled  there,  Lincoln  used  to  seek  out  and 
play  billiards  with,  by  the  hour :  and  that  he  really  liked 
Lamon,  whose  characteristics  are  not  unknown,  is  obvious 
for  several  reasons  :  first,  his  appointing  him  as  a  Marshal : 
second,  his  retaining  him  then  in  the  face  of  the  most  extreme 
opposition  on  the  part  of  men  whose  support  he  must  have : 
and  from  the  further  fact,  known  at  the  time  only  to  me,  of 
those  outside  that  in  1856,  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  now  U.  S. 
Senator,  wanted  very  much  to  run  for  prosecuting  attorne}^ 
for  our  district  and  needed  Lincoln's  support,  which  the  lat- 
ter, his  own  townsman,  refused  to  give    telling  his  father  that 
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Lamon  also  wanted  to  run  and  that  he  should  take  no  sides 
with  either :  but  he  added  to  me  :  "The  world  will  hear  of  Cul- 
lom  yet, "  and  it  has ;  he  may  even  be  Lincoln's  successor. 

Ingratitude  is  a  social  crime,  and  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  he  had  no  radical  moral  imperfection  or 
blemish :  the  measure  of  his  social  morality  was  full  and 
overflowing:  he  frequently  erred,  but  always  on  the  right 
side  :  he  pardoned  offenders  against  the  law  and  army  regu- 
lations, when  his  duty  forbade  it.  In  this,  his  humanity  in 
the  concrete,  was  more  tenacious  than  his  responsibility  in 
the  abstract ;  and  he  declined  to  accord  office  to  his  friends 
sometimes,  because  his  fidelity  to  his  trust  was  stronger,  for 
the  time  being,  than  his  fidelity  to  his  friends.  He  was  a 
merely  naked  trustee  and  every  office  he  bestowed  was 
the  investment  of  that  which  was  not  his,  personall}',  to  give 
■ — but  which  must  be  placed  where  it  would  do  the  most  good 
(in  making  friends  for  the  cause)  and  to  the  person  best 
equipped  with  qualifications  to  fill  properly  the  duties  of  the 
office. 

Lincoln,  therefore  was  loyal  to  his  friends ;  loyal  also  to 
his  wife  and  children ;  loyal  to  his  duty ;  loyal  to  his  God. 
But  it  sometimes  occurred  that  he  deemed  his  obligation  to 
humanity  to  be  greater  than  his  obligation  to  his  responsibil- 
ity ;  and  then — in  such  conflict^the  latter  must  yield  to  the 
former.  But  any  imputation  of  ingratitude  or  failure  of  re- 
ciprocity of  friendship  on  his  part,  when  he  was  free  to  act, 
was  not  well  founded.     Lincoln  was  to  himself 

"  •  *  •  True; 

And  then  it  followed,  as  the  uight,  the  day: 

He  could  not  then  be  false  to  any  man :— " 

and  he  was  not. 


XXI. 

HIS  PENCHANT  FOE  POETRY. 

"And  this,"  said  the  great  Chamberlain,  "is  poetry;  this  flimsy 
manufacture  of  the  bi-ain,  which  in  comparison  with  the  lofty  and 
durable  monuments  of  genius,  id  as  the  gold  filigree  work  of  Zamara, 
beside  the  eternal  architecture  of  Egypt." 

— MOOEE. 

Thei'e  breathes  no  being  but  has  some  pretence 
To  that  fine  instinct,  called  poetic  sense. 

— Holmes. 
*    *    * 
The  lids  of  fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  paradise. 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars  arise, 
Its  clouds  are  angels'  wings. 

—Longfellow. 

Light  as  the  angel  shapes,  that  bless 

An  infant's  dream —  — Moore. 


So  far  as  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Lincoln's  acquaintance  with 
poetry  did  not  embrace  a  very  large  field.  Shakespeare  was 
to  him  more  than  to  the  average  great  man.  He  read  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  was  especially  fond  of  the  political 
characters,  as  Richard,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar, 
Coriolanus,  and  the  like.  And  his  favorite  plays  were 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  when  I  knew  him. 

But  while  he  was  not  averse  to  quoting  other  poetry  in 
public,  he  never,  to  my  knowledge,  did  quote  either  from 
Shakespeare  or  Byron,  except  in  the  circles  of  his  close 
friends.  He  seemed  to  hold  the  former  in  as  sacred  ven- 
eration as  he  did  the  Bible. 

The  piece,  "Oh !  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud:"  seemed  to  accord  with  bis  gloomy  and  melancholy 
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spirit;  but  as  a  general,  "ail  the  year  round  "  favorite,  "The 
Last  Leaf "  is  entitled  to  the  palm.  He  considered  the 
fourth  verse  to  be  the  "bright  particular  star"  of  poesy ;  and 
the  quaintness  of  the  seventh  verse  struck  his  fancy  very 
forcibly:  and  he  always  pronounced  the  last  word  "qitare." 

The  first  poem  named  was  brought  to  his  notice  just 
after  the  lamentable  death  of  Ann  Eutledge ;  and  he  often 
desired  to  know  who  the  author  was,  but  he  never  knew.  It 
was  William  Knox — a  Scotchman. 

The  portion  of  "Child e  Harold,"  which  I  annex,  and  a 
few  of  the  preceding  verses,  were  great  favorites.  I  refer  to 
this  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  once  passing  a  house  in  Springfield,  in 
summer  time,  and  a  girl  was  at  her  piano  singing  apiece,  the 
air  of  w^hich  struck  his  fancy ;  and  when  he  reached  his  office, 
he  addressed  a  brief  note  to  the  house,  asking  where  he  could 
find  that  song,  and  for  its  name.  In  a  day,  or  two,  a  delicate 
note  came  to  the  office  with  the  verses  transcribed  in  a  female 
hand ;  but  no  name  either  of  the  writer,  or  the  author ;  and 
he  died,  without  knowing  either ;  although  the  fact  is  well 
known  that  Charles  Mackay,  an  English  song-writer,  is  its 
author,  but  the  fair  writer  is  still  unknown. 

In  some  of  his  political  speeches  made  in  1858,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  attitude  of  Buchanan  and  the  advocates  of  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  toward  Douglas;  he  used  to  quote 
from  the  song  (then  in  common  use),  by  Thomas  H.  Bayley, 
this  verse : 

"Oh!  no,  we  never  mention  him; 

His  voice  is  never  heard; 

My  lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak 

Tliat  once  familiar  word." 

Mr.  Lincoln  frequently  used  prose  that  was  almost  ideal 
enough  to  be  termed  prose  poetry ;  but  he  was  too  severely 
practical  and  logical  to  wander  far  into  Parnassian  fields. 

I  annex  these  several  extracts — also  a  note  from  the 
author  of  "  The  Last  Leaf.  " 
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THE    LAST    LEAF. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

I  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door; 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground. 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets. 

Sad  and  wan; 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said: 

"  They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear, 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year. 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said:  — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead. 

Long  ago: — 
That  he  had  a  Eoman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff; 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 
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I  know  it  is  a  sin 

For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  bim  here; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat. 
And  the  breeches  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer. 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring; 
Let  them  laugh  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forgotten  bough, 

Where  I  cling. 


"THE   INQUIRY." 

Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds  that  round  my  pathway  roar, 
Do  ye  not  know  some  spot  where  mortals  weep  no  more? 
Some  lone  and  pleasant  vale,  some  valley  in  the  West, 
Where  free  from  toil  and  pain,  the  weary  soul  may  rest? 
The  loud  wind  dwindled  to  a  whisper  low 
And  sighed  for  pity  as  it  answered:     "No!" 

Tell  me,  thou  mighty  deep,  whose  billows  round  me  play, 
Know'st  thou  some  favored  spot,  some  island  far  away. 
Where  weary  man  may  find  the  bliss  for  which  he  sighs; 
Where,  sorrow  never  lives  and  friendship  never  dies? 
The  loud  waves  rolling  in  perpetual  flow 
Stopped  for  awhile,  and  sighed  to  answer:     "No!" 

And  thou,  serenest  moon,  that  with  such  holy  face 
Dost  look  upon  the  Earth  asleep  in  night's  embrace — 
Tell  me;  in  all  thy  round    hast  thou  not  seen  some  spot 
Where  miserable  man  might  find  a  happier  lot? 
Behind  a  cloud,  the  moon  withdrew  in  woe 
And  a  voice  sweet,  but  sad,  responded:     "No!" 

Tell  me,  my  secret  soul;  Oh!  tell  me,  Hope  and  Faith, 
Is  there  no  resting-place  from  sorrow,  sin  and  death? 
Is  there  no  happy  spot  where  mortals  may  be  blessed, 
Where  grief  may  find  a  balm,  and  weariness  a  rest? 

Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  best  boon  to  mortals  given, 
Waved  their  bright  wings  and  answered :   Ves,  in  Heaven ! 
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OH!  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD? 

The  following  is  the  poem  with  which  Lincoln's  name  is  most  inti- 
mately associated.  And  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Zachary  Taylor, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  happened  to  be  at  Chicago  when  memorial  services 
were  held  m  honor  of  the  sad  event,  delivered  an  impromptu  eulogy 
at  North  Market  Hall,  as  a  part  of  which  he  recited  the  poem  entire, 
except  two  verses,  which  he  did  not  know: 

Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift,  fleeting  meteor — a  fast-flying  cloud — 
A  flash  of  the  lightning — a  break  of  the  wave — 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  willow  shall  fade, 

Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 

As  the  young,  and  the  old,  and  the  low,  and  the  high, 

Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant,  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 
The  mother,  that  infant's  affection  who  proved; 
The  father,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest — 
Each,  all  are  away  to  their  dwelling  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  in  whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs  are  by, 
And  alike  from  the  minds  of  .the  living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  who  loved  her  and  praised. 

The  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap; 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep; 
The  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread. 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven; 
The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven; 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 
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So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  weed, 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  come,  even  those  who  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been. 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  see  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think. 
From  the  death  we  are  shrmking  our  fathers  did  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did  cling, 
But  it  breaks  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold; 
They  scorned — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
They  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will  come; 
They  joyed — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died — ah!  they  died — we,  things  that  are  now. 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  was  over  their  brow. 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode. 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain. 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye;  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath. 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud; 
Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
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EXTRACT   FROM   "CHILDE    HAROLD." 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell 

And  there  hath  been  thy  bane;  there  is  a  fire 

And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 

In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 

Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire; 

And  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore. 

Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 

Of  aught  but  rest:  a  fever  at  the  core, 

Fatal  to  him  who  bears;  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion;  conquerors  and  kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen:  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool. 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable!  what  strings 
Are  theirs!  one  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  wherein  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last. 
And  yet  so  unused  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past. 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die; 
Even  as  a  ilame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by, 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  snow: 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Though  high  above,  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath,  the  earth  and  ocean  spread; 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  lead. 
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And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 

Aside  forever:  it  may  be  a  sound 

A  tone  of  music^summer's  eve — or  spring 

A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound. 

— Bybon. 

Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies. 
Each,  as  the  varied  avenues  of  sense. 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense. 
Brightens  or  fades:  yet  all,  with  magic  art, 
Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart. 


Sometime  in  -January,  1861,  upon  a  cold  and  dismal  after- 
noon, I  called  at  Lincoln's  house  in  Springfield,  to  see  him 
about  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  him  (it  related  to  my 
visit  to  Egypt,  elsewhere  stated).  I  found  the  President- 
elect surrounded  by  five  or  six  exceedingly  small  bores,  and 
one  very  disagreeable  large  bore:  the  latter  trying  to  make 
himself  solid  with  the  prospective  dispenser  of  a  large  patron- 
age, and  all  trying  to  air  their  shrunken  wit  for  their  self- 
aggrandizement  in  this  sublime  presence.  I  never  listened 
with  greater  impatience  to  an  aimless  drivel  of  small  talk. 
Lincoln  himself  was  sad,  abstracted  and  wearied :  still,  he 
responded  to  the  flippant  and  inane  remarks  on  the  political 
situation,  with  a  jaded  smile  and  a  mechanical  assent,  which  I 
miscontrued  at  the  time :  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
I  restrained  myself  from  making  a  savage  assault  on  their 
batteries  of  pointless  jokes,  aimed  at  the  unresisting  Presi- 
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dent.  But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  when  the  door  had 
closed  on  the  last  hoof  of  the  retiring  bores,  I  said,  impa- 
tiently :  "I  wish  I  could  take  as  rose-colored  a  view  of  the 
crisis  as  you  seem  to  do."  He  replied  promptly,  with  no 
asperity,  but  with  great  sadness  :  "I  hope  you  don't  feel  wors( 
about  it  than  I  do :  I  can't  sleep  nights :"  and  then  he  went 
on  to  tell  me  both  of  his  general  and  of  his  especial  troubles. 
Among  other  things  I  recollect  was  this  :  that  "old"  Jo  Gilles- 
pie (as  we  called  him) ;  afterward  a  Circuit  Judge,  had  been 
there,  and,  sobbing  like  a  child,  had  implored  Lincoln  to  send 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  states,  assuring  them 
of  his  pacific  intentions  and  imploring  them  to  not  make  a 
rumjous:  the  suppliant  was  even  afraid,  so  Lincoln  said,  that 
he  was  in  personal  danger  of  getting  killed  or  hurt :  he  lived 
in  Illinois,  but  near  to  Missouri. 

I  asked  Lincoln  what  reply  he  had  made  to  these  impor- 
tunities :  he  said  :  "I  told  him  I  should  issue  no  address  :  I  was, 
as  yet,  still  a  private  citizen,  having  no  authority  over  poli- 
tics :  my  sentiments  were  well  known  I  could  but  reiterate 
them :  if  I  should  now  avow  any  different  views,  they  would 
not  be  believed  and  would  be  accepted  as  a  mark  of  cowardice  : 
and  I  was  not  going  to  back  down  from  anything  I  had  said." 

Before  I  left,  he  showed  me  his  recent  contributions  by 
mail,  of  the  Jeff  Davis  and  Wilkes  Booth  chivalry :  there  were 
editorials,  in  pompous  language,  referring  to  him  as  the  Illinois 
ape,  a  baboon,  a  satyr,  a  negro,  a  mulatto,  a  buffoon,  a  mon- 
ster, an  abortion,  an  idiot,  etc.  There  were  threats  of  hang- 
ing him,  burning  him,  decapitating  him,  floggmg  him,  etc. 
The  most  foul,  disgusting  and  obscene  language  was  used  in 
the  press  which  were  the  organs  of  the  Southern  elite  -par 
excellence,  of  the  nation,  as  they  thought.  Nor  had  the  lim- 
ner's art  been  neglected :  in  addition  to  several  rude 
sketches  of  assassination,  by  various  modes,  a  copy  of  Har- 
per's Weekly  was  among  the  collection,  with  a  full  length 
portrait  of  the  President-elect ;  but  some  cheerful  pro-slavery 
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wag  had  added  a  gallows,  a  noose  and  a  black-cap,  and  had 
thus  improvised  him  as  a  victim  of  Jack  Ketch. 

All  these  things  annoyed,  but  did  not  in  the  least  intimi- 
date, him ;  he  exhibited  no  trace  of  either  mock-heroism  or 
cowardice,  but  simply  firmness,  resolution  and  self-reliance. 
The  only  effect  which  the  gravity  of  the  situation  wrought 
upon  him  was,  to  intensify  his  constitutional  traits  of  gloom, 
abstraction,  absent-mindedness,  misery.  I  don't  think  Lin- 
coln enjoyed  a  single  entire  day  of  mental  calm  after  his 
election  to  the  Presidency. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  Lin- 
coln did  give  out  at  about  this  time  some  views  on  the  politi- 
cal situation,  which  attest  his  greatness  of  soul,  and  have  the 
true  ring  of  the  metal  from  which  heroes  and  martyrs  are 
cast. 

He  said :  "I  will  suffer  deatii  before  I  will  consent,  or 
suffer  my  friends  to  consent,  to  any  concession  or  compro- 
mise which  looks  like  the  privilege  of  taking  possession  of  the 
government  to  which  we  have  a  constitutional  right,  because 
whatever  I  might  think  of  the  merit  of  the  various  proposi- 
tions before  Congress,  I  should  regard  any  concession  in  the 
face  of  menace,  as  the  destruction  of  the  government  itself, 
and  a  consent  on  all  hands  that  our  system  shall  be  brought 
down  to  a  leVel  with  the  existing  disorganized  state  of  affairs 
in  Mexico.  But  this  thing  will  hereafter  be  as  it  is  now,  in 
the  hands  of  the  people :  and  if  they  desire  to  call  a  conven- 
tion to  renew  any  grievances  complained  of,  or  to  give  new 
guarantees  for  the  permanence  of  vested  rights,  it  is  not  mine 
to  oppose." 

On  this  occasion  I  sat  with  him  alone,  in  his  humble 
parlor,  as  twilight  veiled  in  the  bleak,  dismal  day  with 
gloomy  shadows.  While  different  feelings  agitated  him  from 
those  of  two  years  previously,  yet 

"Melancholy  marked  liim  for  her  own," 
quite  as  cruelly  and  remorselessly   as  at  the  earlier  date. 
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The  vanity  of  human  wishes,  it  appears  to  me,  could  in 
no  case  be,  with  more  emphasis,  shown,  than  in  his  mourn- 
ful reference  to  the  happiness  he  had  experienced,  while 
practicing  on  the  Eighth  Circuit,  with  me : — he  dwelt  upon 
various  homely  incidents,  in  mournful  cadence  ;  and  his  voice 
grew  husky  with  emotion  as  he  went  on — and  in  conclusion, 
he  said,  substantially,  that,  in  his  life  on  the  Eighth  Circuit, 
he  had  experienced  the  happiest  days  of  his  life,  but  that  he 
was  now  in  a  position  whence  tranquility  was  forever  barred. 
In  casting  a  retrospective  glance  at  these  bye-gone,  primitive 
and  halcyon  days,  I  never  saw  him  more  thoroughly  deject- 
ed. He  had  attained  the  ultima  thnle  of  human  ambition, 
— and,  alas  !  the  ultima  thule  of  despondency  and  gloom  ! 

And  in  these  reflections  he  doubtess  felt  as  I  did,  that 

although, 

"Alas,  our  memories  may  retrace 
Each  circumstance  of  time  and  place, 

Season  and  scene  come  back  again, 

And  outward  things  unchanged  remain. 
The  rest,  we  cannot  reinstate, 
Ourselves  we  cannot  recreate, 

Nor  set  our  souls  to  the  same  key 

Of  the  remembered  harmony." 


In  the  month  of  February,  1861,  I  called  at  Lincoln's 
house  one  morning  early  and  found  that  he  had  not  yet 
breakfasted,  but  had  gone  to  the  Chenery  House  to  see  Judge 
Bates,  afterwards  Attorney-General,  and  was  soon  expected 
back,  as  he  was  going  that  very  morning  to  Charleston,  Illi- 
nois, to  say  '"'good  bye"  to  his  step-mother.  I  thereupon 
waited  and,  while  absorbed  in  a  book,  Lincoln  came 
noiselessly  in,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  his  presence  until  he 
actually  stood  before  me.  I  abruptly  informed  him  what  I 
came  for,  to  which  ho  at  once  said :  "You  must  go  with 
me  to  Charleston ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  I  had  other 
engagements  and  could  only  go  part  way.  He  then  went  to 
breakfast,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned,  ready  for  the 
journey.     The   nation  at  large  would  have  been   extremely 
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surprised  to  behold  their  President-elect  at  this  time.  He 
had  on  a  faded  hat,  innocent  of  a  nap ;  and  his  coat  was  ex- 
tremely short,  more  like  a  sailor's  pea-jacket  than  any  other 
describable  garment.  It  Avas  the  same  outer  garment  that  he 
wore  from  Harrisburgh  to  Washington,  when  he  went  on  to  be 
inaugurated.  A  well-worn  carpet-bag,  quite  collapsed,  com- 
prised his  baggage.  After  we  had  started  to  the  depot, 
across  lots,  his  servant  came  running  after  us  and  took  the 
carpet-bag,  but  he  was  soon  sent  back  after  some  forgot- 
ten thing,  and  we  trudged  on  alone.  Lincoln  said  to  me : 
"I'm  worrying  some  to  know  what  to  do  with  my  house.  I 
don't  want  to  sell  myself  out  of  a  home ;  and  if  I  rent  it,  it 
will  be  pretty  well  used  up  before  I  get  back."  He  also  told 
me  that  Judge  Pettit,  formerly  U.  S.  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  later  one  of  the  territorial  judges  of  Kansas,  had  been  to 
see  him  the  night  before,  and  was  going  to"  his  old  home,  in 
Lafayette,  on  the  same  train  that  we  were  to  go  East  on. 
The  object  of  Pettit's  visit  was  to  get  Lincoln  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Eepublican  senators  to  confirm  his  appoint- 
ment as  Federal  Judge,  for  the  just  to  be  admitted  state  of 
Kansas.  Buchanan  was  either  willing  to  appoint  him,  or  had 
appointed  him ;  but  he  could  not  run  the  gauntlet  of  both  the 
Eej^ublican  senators,  and  the  enemies  in  his  own  party.  Sin- 
gular to  say,  Lincoln  was  quite  favorably  impressed  with  his 
suit,  although  my  recollection  is,  he  declined  to  interfere.  I 
expressed  surprise  to  Lincoln,  that  he  would  even  tolerate  so 
dirty  a  politician  as  Pettit.  Lincoln  accounted  for  this,  by 
saying,  that  Pettit  had,  by  his  course  of  late,  gained  the  es- 
teem and  good- will  of  many  of  the  leading  Republicans  of 
Kansas.  As  we  approached  the  station,  Lincoln  said:  "My 
hat  hain't  chalked  on  this  road  now,  so  I  reckon  I  must  get  a 
ticket."  I  ridiculed  him,  and  handing  him  the  attenuated 
carpet-bag,  I  went  into  Mr.  Bowen's  office  (superintendent  of 
the  road),  and  asked  for  a  pass  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Bowen 
was  entirely  alone — not  even  a  clerk  being  present,  it  being 
breakfast-time  for  them — and,  as  he  commenced  to  write  a 
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pass,  he  suggested  that  I  invite  Lincoln  in  there  to  wait,  the 
train  not  yet  having  come  in  from  the  west.  Eepairing  to 
the  common  waiting-room,  I  found  the  President-elect  sur- 
rounded by  the  few  persons  who  were  also  waiting  for  the 
train,  while  he  was  industriously  at  work,  tying  the  handles 
of  his  carpet-bag  together  with  a  string. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated  in  Bowen's  office,  lie  said : 
"Bowen,  how  is  business  on  your  road  now?  "  When  he  was 
answered,  he  said :  "  You  are  a  heap  better  off  running  a 
good  road  than  I  am  playing  President.  When  I  first  knew 
Whitney,  I  was  getting  on  well — I  was  clean  out  of  politics 
and  contented  to  stay  so ;  I  had  a  good  business,  and  my 
children  were  coming  up,  and  were  interesting  to  me :  but 

now — here  I  am "  and  he  broke  off  abruptly,  as  if  his 

feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  changed  the  conversation 
into  another  channel.  The  train  came  immediately  after- 
ward, and  we  were  joined  by  Judge  Pettit  and  Senator  Mar- 
shall, of  Coles  county,  who  lived  at  Charleston,  and  was 
going  home.  The  little  time  that  the  train  remained  there, 
Lincoln  devoted  to  anecdotes,  for  the  benefit  of  Pettit  es- 
pecially, although  the  passengers  in  the  train  also  gathered 
around  to  listen  to  the  entertainment,  and  also  to  "behold 
the  man." 

I  recollect,  in  particular,  that  Lincoln  took  pains,  though 
not  with  ostentation,  to  secure  an  humble  old  lady,  whom  he 
knew,  a  double  seat.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  me  and  my 
business  ;  and  when  we  met  a  train  returning  to  Springfield, 
I  left  Lincoln  and  returned  there. 


After  he  was  elected  President,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
him  to  walk  about  Springfield,  in  unfrequented  places,  alone 
and  abstracted. 

I  once  met  him,  with  a  large  mass  of  mail  matter — letters, 
papers,  bundles,  etc. — that  he  had  just  got  from  the  post-office  ; 
his  pockets  were  full  and  his  arms  full.  He  was  in  an  un- 
frequented street,  walking  aimlessly,  not  going  to  either  his 
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house,  or  his  ofiSee,  or  the  State  House,  but  away  from  all. 
Wheo  I  spoke  to  him  he  was  apparently  very  glad  to  see  me, 
and  when  I  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  he  said :  "No- 
where in  particular;"  and  he  turned  back  with  me.  He 
seemed  to  want  to  get  away  from  himself  and  his  usual 
haunts,  so  suggestive  in  every  way  of  mental  anguish.  I 
hope  I  may  not  be  considered  irreverent  in  expressing  my 
belief  that  after  he  appreciated  the  deep  responsibility  which 
devolved  upon  him,  his  constant,  unavailing  prayer  was : 
"Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  never- 
theless, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt." 

I  once  read  in  a  newspaper,  that  Lincoln  went  to  Clinton 
to  deliver  a  lecture  on  "Man,  his  Progress,  etc.,"  and  that 
nobody  came  to  hear  him,  and  that  he  went  home  with  his 
lecture  undelivered,  and  the  paper  added  :  "That  don't  look 
much  like  his  being  President."  So  I  joked  him  about  it 
when  I  saw  him.  He  said,  laughingly :  "Don't  mention 
that,  for  it  plagues  me  some." 

Lincoln,  Swett  and  his  wife,  and  myself,  once  were 
traveling  in  a  two-seated  carriage  from  Urbana  to  Danville 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  night  came  on  before  we  reached 
our  destination,  and  our  road  lay  through  a  river-bottom, 
heavily  timbered,  and  very  deep  ditches  on  each  side  of  an 
extremely  narrow  road  :  the  road  was  likewise  very  muddy. 
The  driver  stopped,  and  said  that  safety  required  that  some 
one  go  ahead  and  pilot  him,  as  he  could  not  see  the  way.  I 
sprang  out  at  once,  and  rolled  up  my  pantaloons,  and  Lin- 
coln followed  suit.  He  took  my  arm,  and  we  went  ahead, 
and  would  shout  back  every  minute,  or  oftener.  This  proved 
irksome,  and  Lincoln  commenced  singing  to  an  old  Metho- 
dist air  his  favorite  doggerel  couplet : 

"Mortal  man  with  face  of  clay, 
Here  to-morrow,  gone  to-day!" 

and   verses  even  more   ridiculous :   verses  which  he  impro- 
vised and  sang  without  regard  to  time,  tune  or  metre. 
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This  answered  a  two-fold  purpose :  it  guided  the  driver 
and  entertained  us  on  that  dismal  October  evening,  on  that 
wretched,  muddy  road,  in  that  dark,  melancholy  stretch  of 
woods.  What  effect  this  concert  had  on  the  owls  and  bats  I 
am  not  advised :  but  it  was  noisy  and  ridiculous,  and,  at  no 
expense  to  anybody,  combined  utility  and  diversion.  This 
was  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  all  the  dramatis  personce  of  that 
petite  drama  are  now  in  the  better  land,  except  me  alone. 


On  Friday,  July  26,  1861,  being  a  few  days  after  the 
first  battle  at  Bull  Eun,  I  reached  Washington  from  the  West, 
and  called  on  the  President,  the  Cabinet  meeting  having  just 
broken  up. 

Stackpole,  the  messenger,  carried  my  name  in,  and  I  was 
immediately  admitted,  when  I  found  the  President  writing  a 
brief  note  on  a  card,  which,  when  completed,  he  read  aloud, 
and  handed  to  an  old  gentleman  who  was  waiting  for  it.  It 
read  thus   (in  substance) :     "Mr.  Chase — The  bearer,  Mr. 

,  wants in  the  Custom  House,  at  Baltimore. 

If  his  recommendations  are  satisfactory  (and  I  recollect  them 
to  have  been  so)  the  fact  that  he  is  urged  by  the  Metho- 
dists should  be  in  his  favor,  as  they  complain  of  us  some. 
A.  Lincoln." 

I  remarked,  jocularly,  that  by  that  philosophy  he  should 
treat  the  rebels  better  than  he  did,  as  they  complained  of  us 
some ;  to  which  he  replied,  drily,  that  they  complained  the 
wrong  way.  Stackpole,  who  had  come  in  for  something,  took 
occasion  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  by  observing  that 
his  people  were  Quakers  (I  believe),  and  they  had  received 
fewer  offices  than  the  people  of  any  other  denomination ;  but 
Lincoln  paid  no  attention  to  the  remark,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, after  thanking  him  warmly,  withdrew  with  the  messen- 
ger. 

I  had  no  business  at  all  with  the  President,  except  to 
pay  my  respects  to  him  after  a  three  months'  absence  from 
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Washington  on  official  business ;  but  he  evidently  was  very 
glad  to  see  me,  and  appeared  as  if  he  designed  to  appropriate 
me  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  secure  some  needed  rest 
and  recreation  from  burdensome  cares,  by  talking  with  me 
about  the  light  and  trivial  matters  we  had  experienced  and 
seen  together  in  his  happier  days  ;  so  I  remained  with  him  the 
entire  afternoon,  entirely  alone,  except  a  chance  call  from 
Secretary  Seward,  on  a  brief  errand. 

As  the  Secretary  came  in  the  President  hailed  him  in  a 
somewhat  peremptory  but  good-natured  manner:  "Well, 
Govern-nwer,  what  is  it  now?"  The  Secretary  seemed  a  mere 
trifle  nettled,  but  still  amused,  at  this  abrupt  greeting.  His 
ostensible  business  related  to  some  needed  thing  about  New 
Mexico ;  the  President  interrupted  him  by  remarking:  "In 
other  words.  New  Mexico  has  no  govern-or  nor  gov  era- merit. " 
He  then  gave  the  Secretary  the  instructions  needed,  when  the 
latter  immediately  withdrew,  fully  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  President  had  banished  care  and  burdensome 
business,  including  consultations  with  his  constitutional 
advisers,  for  the  remainder  of  that  day. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Stackpole  brought  in  word  that 
General,  formerly  Senator,  James,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  anx- 
ious to  see  the  President,  and  that  he  must  leave  town  that 
very  afternoon. 

The  President  said,  carelessly:  "Well,  as  James  makes 
canning  (cannon),  I  reckon  I  must  see  him."  Then  to  Stack- 
pole  :  "Tell  him  when  I  get  through  with  Whitney  I  will  see 
him."  But  he  didn't  mention  the  subject  afterward  (I  expect 
James  had  got  to  be  a  great  bore) :  and  as  I  left,  just  before 
six  o'clock,  Stackpole  told  me  that  James  waited  till  just 
before  train  time,  and  then  left,  soundly  abusing  the  Presi- 
dent and  me,  whom  (having  heard  that  I  was  from  Illinois) 
he  averred  was  some  backwoods  rail-splitter  whom  he  was 
amusing  with  stories.  The  only  work  the  President  did  on 
that  afternoon  was  to  sign  his  name  to  a  mass  of  commis- 
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sions  for  navy  officers,  talking  all  the  while  in  a  style  that 
ranged 

"From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

Conversation  could  not  have  taken  a  wider  range  than 
ours  did,  embracing  his  view  of  the  crisis  we  were  then  in — 
his  estimate  of  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day ;  his 
description  of  the  cabinet  councils  preceding  and  concerning 
the  ill-fated  battle  of  Bull  Eun  ;  his  anxieties  for  the  future ; 
interspersed  with  stories  and  random  talk  about  characters 
we  had  jointly  met,  and  incidents  we  had  encountered  to- 
gether. I  Will  venture  to  say  that  a  faithful  report  of  our 
tete-a-tete  would  have  astonished  the  nation :  so  curious  a 
melange  of  statesman-like  expressions  and  opinions,  and 
"Smalltalk" — the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  so  interwoven 
and  blended — has  rarely  been  known ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
further  that  if  one  of  his  monologues  on  the  crisis  could  have 
been  authoritatively  repeated  in  Richmond,  it  would  have 
been  reproduced  in  every  newspaper — in  every  political 
speech — in  official  documents — ^at  the  head  of  brigades  on  the 
eve  of  battle — and  in  every  household,  throughout  Dixie. 

He  was  apparently  devoid  of  care  for  the  time  being ;  I 
remarked  this  with  gratulation,  to  which  he  replied,  his  face 
becoming  sad  for  a  moment :  "I  have  trouble  enough  ;  when 
T  last  saw  you  I  was  having  little  troubles ;  they  filled  my 
mind  full:  since  then  I  have  big  troubles,  and  they  can  do  no 
more."  Said  he :  "What  do  you  think  has  annoyed  me 
more  than  any  one  thing?"  I  replied:  "Bull  Run,  of 
course."  "I  don't  mean,"  said  he,  "an  affair  which  is  forced 
by  events,  and  which  a  single  man  cannot  do  much  with,  but 
I  mean  of  matters,  wholly  mine  to  manage.  Now,  I  will 
tell  you ;  the  fight  over  two  post-offices — one  at  our   Bloom- 

ington,  and  the  other  at ,  in  Pennsylvania  (I  think)," 

and  he  told  me  at  length  of  the  various  elements  in  those 
struggles — being  quite  equally  balanced — which  had  dis- 
turbed him  so  much. 
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I  remarked  that  some  of  the  politicians  had  already  set 
McClellan  up  as  his  successor ;  to  which  he  replied,  with  com- 
plete indifference,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  if  he,  McClel- 
lan, would  but  push  the  war  vigorously,  and  win.  This  was 
just  after  the  young  Napoleon  had  taken  hold. 

He  asked  me  in  detail  about  many  of  our  mutual  friends 
in  Illinois,  of  both  high  and  low  degree :  of  Judge  Davis  I 
said,:  "You  ought  to  make  him  a  Supreme  Jadge."  To  this 
bit  of  vicarious  electioneering,  Lincoln  vouchsafed  no  response 
at  all,  but  was  thoughtful  and  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
when  he  started  out  on  a  new  subject :  thus  clearly  rebuking 
me  for  obtruding  office-seeking  politics  on  his  social  pas- 
time. We  spoke  of  Douglas,  and  of  the  joint  debate  of  1858, 
and  he  chuckled  over  the  trap  he  had  set  for  Douglas  at 
Freeport,  by  which  he  was  caught  in  the  springes  of 
"unfriendly  legislation,"  and  lost  his  hope  of  the  Presidency. 
The  simile  which  was  used  to  illustrate  the  subject  was  more 
pertinent  than  classical.  I  referred  to  a  bombastical,  florid  and 
pathetic  account  I  had  read  in  some  paper  of  the  parting 
between  them,  when  Douglas  left  for  Illinois,  to  which  he 
replied:     "All  there  was  of  it,  Douglas  bustled  in  here  one 

day,  in  a  great    hurry,   saying   that ■  and wanted 

him  to  come  to  Illinois  and  malce  some  speeches,  and  see  the 
party  leaders  there,  and  he  would  do  just  as  I  said  about  it : 
and  I  told  him  I  thought  he  had  better  go,  and  he  said  good- 
bye, and  rushed  out  m  a  hurry  to  get  ready  for  the  train : 
and  that  is  all  there  was  about  it."  A  man  Avhom  we  both 
knew,  and  who  was  then  living  in  a  Border  slave  state,  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  seeking  an  appointment  as 
quartermaster,  and  he  asked  my  advice  about  it.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  this  person  and  his  associates  in  a  business  mat- 
ter had  employed  us  both  as  lawyers  in  connection  with  it, 
and  then  had  cheated  us  both  out  of  our  fees.  It  had  been  a 
flagrant  case  of  outrage,  inasmuch  as  Lincoln,  at  my  request, 
had  made  elaborate  research  and  an  extensive  brief  in  the 
case,  and  I  reminded   him   of  it,  remarking  warmly  that  a 
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man  who  would  cheat  a  lawyer  out  of  pay  for  actual  services, 
would  doubtless  cheat  the  government,  if  he  got  a  chance. 
Lincoln  reflected  for  perhaps  a  minute  over  this  proposition, 
and  then  said,  slowly  :  "I  rather  reckon  that  is  so."  I  incline 
to  think  he  was  intending  to  make  the  appointment,  and 
would  have  done  so  but  for  this  reminder.  As  he  was  sign- 
ing commissions,  I  said :  "Everything  is  drifting  into  the 
army,  and  I  guess  you  will  have  to  put  me  in."  He  at  once 
said :  "I'm  making  generals  now,  but  I'll  get  to  making 
quartermasters  in  a  day  or  two,  then  I'll  attend  to  you,"  and 
he  did  so,  without  further  request. 

The  then  recent  disaster  at  Bull  Eun  was  necessarily 
mentioned,  and  I  said  to  him :  "I  heard  Eichardson  say  in 
Congress  that  General  Scott  had  told  him  that  Bull  Eun  was 
not  his  battle,  the  innuendo  being  that  it  was  forced  on  him 
by  the  administration."  Lincoln  at  once  went  to  another  part 
of  the  room  and  brought  a  hand-made  ma]p  of  the  battlefield 
and  surrounding  country,  and  said :  'Here  is  the  topographical 
engineers'  map  that  we  planned  the  battle  by.  I  gave  Scott 
my  views ;  I  showed  him  the  enemies'  forces,  their  positions 
and  entrenchments — their  railway  facilities — capacities  for 
reinforcing  and  what  Johnson  might  do  ;  I  particularly  tried  to 
impress  on  him  the  disadvantage  Patterson's  forces  labored 
under  of  having  no  communication  but  by  a  common  road ; 
but  to  all  I  could  urge,  or  suggest,  or  doubt,  Scott  would  not 
reply  in  detail  or  specifically,  but  would  scout  the  idea  that 
we  could  be  defeated ;  and  I  really  could  not  get  him  down  to 
a  consideration  of  the  subject  in  a  practical  way;  he  would 
insist  that  we  couldn't  be  beat,  no  how,  and  that  was  all  there 
was  of  it." 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  as  it  then  existed  was  spoken 
of,  and  Lincoln  thus  expressed  himself:  "I  intend  to 
make  and  keep  the  blockade  as  effective  as  I  can ;  that  is 
very  difficult  to  do,  and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as 
the  line  of  coast  is  long ;  but  I  attach  great  importance  to 
that  measure,  and  I  mean  to  do  the  best  I  can  about  it;  then 
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I  want  to  move  a  column  of  the  army  into  East  Tennessee,  to 
liberate  the  luiion  sentiment  there  ;  I  want  to  press  them  here 
in  Virginia,  and  keep  them  away  from  Washington  ;  I  want 
to  hem  in  those  who  are  fighting  us,  and  make  a  feint  against 
Eichmond,  and  drive  them  away  from  Manassas ;  I  hope 
ultimately  they  will  get  tired  of  it,  and  arouse  and  say  to 
their  leaders,  and  to  their  politicians,  'This  thing  has  got  to 
stop  !'  That  is  our  only  chance.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  it's 
no  use  of  trying  to  subdue  those  people  if  they  remain 
united,  and  bound  they  wont  be  subdued."  As  I  have  never 
heard  of  these  sentiments  being  expressed  to  any  one  else,  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  very  accurate  about  my  statements,  as 
I  am  very  positive  about  my  recollection.  I  have  given  the 
substance,  certainly,  and  almost  the  very  language  used. 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  enough  incident  for 
our  afternoon  talk  existed  on  this  hemisphere,  but  he  gave 
me  an  humorous  account  of  the  various  shifts  of  Charles 
James  Fox  to  elude  his  creditors. 

The  ideal  moral  philosopher  will  probably  be  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  President  of  this  nation,  in  the  day  of  its 
sternest  trial,  while  Congress  was  in  session  concerting  meas- 
ures to  confront  the  rebellion,  should  be  idling  away  his 
time  as  I  have  described  it ;  but  a  practical  philosopher,  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  facts,  can  readily  see  the  absolute  need  of 
these  hours  of  respite  from  anxiety — the  necessity  of  this 
mental  relaxation — the  great  importance  of  taking  his  mind 
away  from  the  tread-mill  which  was  wearing  his  spirits  out. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  our  tired,  jaded  and 
wretched  President  did  more  good  to  the  nation  by  taking 
this  afternoon  of  relief  from  labor  and  anxiety  than  if  he  had 
steeped  his  soul  in  misery  in  some  way  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  according  to  the  most  approved  style  of  the  dilletante 
paragraphers  and  reviewers,  who  think  that  a  statesman,  like 
a  blind  horse  in  a  tread-mill,  needs  no  rest,  or  that,  like  the 
conventional  whitewashed  statue  of  justice,  he  must  always 
pose  for  dignified  effect. 
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In  June  or  July,  1853,  one  year  before  I  saw  Lincoln 
under  similar  circumstances,  while  riding  toward  Bangor,  with 
a  friend,  we  encountered,  in  the  dusty  road,  an  ordinary  bug- 
gy drawn  by  an  ordinary  horse,  and  having  for  a  driver  an 
ordinary,  farmer-like  man,  clad  in  a  severely  plain  manner, 
having  on  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat ;  swart  of  visage,  and 
slovenly  in  style.  But  it  was  Hannibal  Hamlin,  then  the 
leading  Senator  from  the  state  of  Maine,  near  his  home. 

A  few  moments  later,  we  passed  his  law-office  in  the  little 
settlement  of  Hampden.  It  was  located  away  from  all  other 
buildings,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  village.  It  was  a  one-story 
building,  and  while  having  the  appearance  of,  at  some  period, 
having  had  a  coat  of  paint,  it  was  so  dilapidated  and  weath- 
er-beaten as  to  afford  little  trace  thereof,  then.  The  windows 
were  cracked  and  broken,  and  a  mud-hole  at  the  front 
door,  gave  evidence  that  the  building  was  in  a  state  of 
desuetude.  The  sign  "H.  Hamlin,  Attorney,"  was  still  in 
place ;  but  the  storms  of — probably — a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  pretty  well  obliterated  the  inscription. 

On  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  at  the  village  church,  I  saw 
Senator  Hamlin  among  his  neighbors ;  and  his  general  ap- 
pearance  and  deportment,  gave  no  evidence  of  his  political 
exaltation.  He  appeared  very  much  like  the  average  farmer 
or  mechanic,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  wore  the 
swallow-tail  coat  of  two  decades  previously,  and  the  neck 
stock  which  had  gone  out  of  general  use  for  nearly  as  long. 

At  this  time,  Senator  Hamlin  was  in  full  and  regular 
standing  in  the  Democratic  party,  with  probably  no  expecta- 
tion of  ever  severing  his  connection  therefrom.  He  was  in 
full  political  accord  with  Jeff.  Davis — Franklin  Pierce — Eob- 
ert  Toombs,  and  the  rest ;  but  within  eight  months  from  the 
day  I  encountered  him  on  the  dusty  road,  he  arose  in  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  and  asking  the  Senate  to  receive  his  resigna- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  conferred 
by  the  Democratic  party,  he  withdrew  forever  therefrom.  It 
had  joined  itself  to  its  pro-slavery  idol,  and  he  let  it  alone. 
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THE  PEESIDENCY. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Whioh  he  did  thrice  refuse. 

— Shakespeare. 

I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President.  — Henky  Clay. 

I  authorize  no  bargains  (for  the  nomination),  and  will  be  bound  by 
none.  — Lincoln. 


In  the  bye-gone  and  better  days  of  the  Republic,  no  one 
competed  for  this  great  office  but  tried  and  approved  states- 
men ;  and  in  those  days,  its  importance  and  magnitude  was 
inconsequential,  as  compared  with  this  day;  but  in  these  de- 
generate days  we  have  seen  competitors  enter  the  lists  for  the 
great  prize,  whose  salient  attributes  were  venality,  or  notoriety, 
or  mediocrity. 

Some  aspirants  were  so  contemptible  as  to  be  ridiculous, 
as  Dan  Eiee,  the  clown,  Mrs.  Woodhull  or  Greorge  Francis 
Train ;  while  others  were  only  saved  from  contempt  by  the 
power  of  money,  demagogy,  or  sufficient  political  following 
as  to  arm  the  aspirant  with  the  balance  of  power. 

In  recent  conventions,  we  have  seen  candidates  with  no 
standing  except  what  their  millions  gave  them,  make  a  serious 
and  forcible  demand  for  the  honor  of  bearing  the  standard ; 
and  we  have  seen  others  join  money  capital  to  their  political 
capital,  and  enter  the  lists  armed  with  the  combined  power 
of  both. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Eepublic,  money  was  not  a  fac- 
tor in  the  nomination  or  election  of  a  President:  now,  it  is, 
directly  and  indirectly,  as  essential  an  element  as  it  is  in  war- 
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fare.  No  matter  how  meritorious  a  party  or  its  aims  are,  it 
could  not  hope  to  achieve  success  witliout  the  use  aud  em- 
ployment of  money,  both  in  the  convention  and  at  the  polls. 

Equally  nefarious  and  baneful,  and  practiced  with  more 
effrontery  and  boldness,  is  the  employment  of  the  sacred  trust 
of  the  government  offices  for  political  success ;  and  although 
efforts  have  been  made  by  law  to  counteract  this  degrading 
and  demoralizing  practice,  yet  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  is  so 
much  more  potent  than  public  virtue,  even  when  reinforced  by 
the  force  of  law  and  enlightened  public  opinion  combined, 
that  but  little  headway  is  made  against  the  Stygian  tide. 

Prior  to  the  4th  of  March,  1S29,  the  unwritten,  but 
firmly  settled,  law  of  American  politics  compelled  the  reten- 
sion  in  office  of  all  government  officers  during  life  or  good  be- 
havior ;  and  an  administration  would  not  discharge  a  faithful 
and  efficient  officer  any  more  than  a  mercantile  establishment 
would  discharge  an  efficient  bookkeeper :  an  office-holder's 
politics  was  not  even  questioned ;  he  might  hold  office  under 
Adams  and  vote  for  Jefferson  with  impunity ;  an  office-holder 
under  John  Quincy  Adams  might  vote  for  Jackson,  unchal- 
lenged. Even  applicants  for  office  were  not  subjected  to  any 
political  test.  Jefferson's  crucial  questions  were:  "Is  he  hon- 
est?    Is  he  capable?"     Those  were  all. 

With  the  advent  of  Jackson,  all  this  was  changed :  those 
who  did  not  support  his  candidacy  were  summarily  dis- 
charged, and  no  cause  assigned  or  explanations  allowed :  a 
political  tyranny  as  absolute  and  implacable  as  that  of  St. 
Petersburgh  or  the  French  Empire,  was  inaugurated  with  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans :  and  the  despotic  reign  of  party  was  se- 
curely enthroned,  and  blackened  and  blasted  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  the  government. 

No  officer  was  known  to  have  been  deposed  on  account 
of  his  political  affinities  prior  to  March  4th,  1829 ;  but  on  that 
very  day  a  political  guillotine  was  set  up  in  the  Executive 
Chamber,  and  more  decapitations  took  place  during  the  month 
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of  March,  than  had  been  known  during  the  entire  forty  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  government. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  in  consideration  of  eminent 
services  and  proper  fitness,  had  been  on  November  10th,  1»28, 
appointed  Minister  to  Colombia.  On  February  5th,  1829,  he 
reached  Bogota,  and  on  the  20th,  presented  his  credentials, 
and  had  just  entered  upon  hi^  duties,  when  Andrew  Jackson 
sat  down  in  the  executive  chair ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  the 
hero  of  Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames —  he  who  vanquished 
Proctor  and  Tecumseh  ; — an  ex-senator  from  Ohio,  and  an  ex- 
governor  of  Indiana,  and  a  son  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  supplanted  by  a  totally  unknown  person 
from  Kentucky. 

No  wonder  that  the  doughty  old  warrior  returned  home 
at  his  own  exjjense,  rather  than  come  free  in  a  government 
vessel,  as  was  the  custom. 


Among  the  Aztecs,  one  of  their  religious  customs  was, 
to  select  the  most  comely  of  their  young  priests,  and  pamper, 
apotheosize  and  honor  him  in  the  most  sincere  and  fulsome 
manner,  and  then,  crowned  and  bedecked  with  flowers,  sacri- 
fice him  on  the  altar  by  cutting  open  his  breast  and  tearing 
out  his  heart. 

A  close  analogy  to  this  detestable  and  awful  rite  appears 
in  our  politics.  Our  Presidents  are  surfeited  with  adulation — 
crowned  with  honors  ;  apostrophized — apotheosized  :  and 
then  sacrificed  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  on  the  altar  of  de- 
traction. 

George  Washington  passed  through  the  furnace  fires  of 
the  Revolution  scatheless — he  preserved  his  equanimity 
throughout,  and  yielded  but  little  to  his  temper.  Calumny 
found  no  field  for  the  display  of  its  base  art ;  and  he  yielded 
up  his  sword  at  Annapolis,  with  a  spotless  and  unchallenged 
record. 

But  when  he  became  President,  detraction,  like  moths  at 
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a  garment,  assailed  his  reputation,  and  for  years,  he  was  an 
object  of  obloquy  of  the  most  scandalous  order. 

Philip  Freneau  was  the  French  translator  in  the  State 
Department  and  also  editor  of  the  National  Gazette;  he  was 
very  abusive,  and  held  Washington  in  detestation,  of  whicli 
he  gave  ample  proof  by  libeling  him  in  some  manner  in 
each  issue  of  his  paper;  and  when  he  perpetrated  an 
unusually  mean  slander,  he  was  wont  to  mark  it,  and  send 
Washington  several  copies.  Yet  he  was  not  disturbed  in  his 
government  office ;  but  working  under  the  immediate  com. 
mand  of  Jefferson,  his  chief  not  only  did  not  rebuke  his  scan- 
dals, but  rather  encouraged  them ;  if,  indeed,  he  did  not 
prompt  them :  and  Callender,  a  scribbler  without  character, 
was  well  known  to  have  abused  Washington  in  the  most  rabid 
way,  at  the  instigation,  and  in  the  pay,  of  Jefferson. 

Tbe  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  Cabinet  episode,  as  re- 
corded by  Jefferson : 

"Knox,  in  a  foolish,  incoherent  sort  of  speech,  introduced 
the  pasquinade  lately  printed,  called  the  "Funeral  of  George 
W n"  *  *  where  the  President  was  placed  on  a  guil- 
lotine. The  President  was  much  inflamed  ;  got  in  one  of  those 
passions  when  he  cannot  command  liimself ;  ran  on  much  on 
the  personal  abuse  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him ;  defied 
any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one  single  act  of  his  since  he 
had  been  in  the  government  which  was  not  done  on  the  purest 
motives ;  that  he  had  never  repented  but  once  the  having 
slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that  was  every 
moment  since ;  that,  by  God,  he  had  rather  be  in  his  grave  than 
in  his  present  situation:  that  he  would  rather  be  on  his  farm 
than  to  be  made  Emperor  of  the  World;  and  yet  that  they 
were  charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  King." 

And,  so  unpopular  and  undesirable  was  the  public  ser- 
vice under  the  Federal  government,  that  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty,  that  Jefferson  could  be  induced  to  accept  a  place 
in  Washington's  cabinet,  and  with  equal  diificulty  he  could  be 
induced  to  remain  there  as  long  as  he  did. 
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Finally,  both  he  and  Hamilton  resigned,  and  Washing- 
ton himself  fully  intended  several  times,  to  resign. 

John  Jay  did  resign  the  Chief  Justiceship,  and  refused  a 
re-appointment :  and  William  Gushing,  though  appointed  and 
confirmed  to  that  exalted  place,  refused  to  accept  it.  States- 
men and  jurists  were  quite  willing  to  serve  their  states,  but 
reluctant  to  serve  under  the  United  States.  Jay  became 
Governor  of  New  York  after  he  had  been  Chief  Justice.  Both 
Jefferson  and  Monroe  were  Governors  of  Virginia,  and  ample 
proof  exists  that  they  considered  the  latter  as  the  greater 
honor. 

Washington  and  Adams — likewise  Jefferson,  remained  at 
the  seat  of  government  as  little  as  they  could :  they  spent 
most  of  their  time  at  home,  and  upon  several  occasions,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  the  public  business  suffered  by  their 
absence. 

John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  both  died  on  the 
same  day,  July  ith,  1826 ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  great- 
est and  most  ornate  speeches  was  in  their  eulogy:  but  they 
each  presented  a  far  different  appearance  to  their  contempo- 
raries, from  that  presented  by  them,  while  posing  for  poster- 
ity, on  the  pedestal  of  History. 

Adams  was  egotistical,  testy,  choleric  and  vituperous. 
When  his  term  was  about  to  expire,  he  ordered  his  carriage 
at  midnight,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  prepare  himself  after 
that  hour,  he  and  his  family  left  the  capitol ;  and  at  the  hour 
of  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  he  was  quietly  dining  in 
Baltimore — thirty-seven  miles  distant. 

Just  before  bis  term  ended,  a  bill  passed  Congress,  for 
the  creation  of  district  judges;  and  his  last  important  official 
act  was  to  appoint  all  these  judges  from  the  ranks  of  his  Fed- 
eral partisans ;  three  of  whom,  Paine  of  Vermont,  Green  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Reed  of  South  Carolina,  were  senators  who 
voted  for  the  measure,  and  were  thus  appointed,  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

So  brief  a  time  was  left  after  the  bill  became  a  law,  that 
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John  MarshaH,  Secretary  of  State,  was  busily  engaged,  with 
some  clerks,  in  engrossing  the  commissions  of  these  Judges 
far  into  the  night  of  March  3d :  when  a  man  appeared  on  the 
threshold  of  his  office  door,  with  a  watch  in  his  hand,  and  sol- 
emnly said :  "President  Jefferson  has  commanded  me  to  take 
immediate  charge  of  this  office,  extinguish  the  lights,  and  lock 
up  the  building."  The  wearied  Secretary,  glancing  at  the 
clock,  replied :  "President  Adams'  term  is  not  yet  expired  ; 
it  wants  twenty  minutes  to  12."  The  messenger  rejoined: 
"President  Jefferson's  watch  rules  the  hour,  and  it  is  al- 
ready past  midnight."  And  soon  thereafter,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  ponderous  state  carriage  rolled  down  the  muddy  road 
leading  from  the  White  House  and  through  the  silent,  unim- 
proved and  generally  uninhabited  streets  of  the  capital,  bear- 
ing the  sturdy,  implacable  and  wrathful  old  patriot  toward 
the  tranquil  scenes  of  his  New  England  village  home ;  and  in 
this  anti-climateric  mode,  his  administration  came  to  an  in- 
glorious end. 

In  the  solitude  and  retirement  of  his  umbrageous  home, 
he  passed  the  evening  of  a  long,  honorable,  useful,  disquiet 
life ;  reappearing  but  once  more  in  public,  as  Madison  and 
Munroe  did,  as  a  member  of  a  state  convention. 

His  passions  were  somewhat  mollified  and  appeased  by 
time  and  reflection ;  but  he  retained  some  of  his  combative 
spirit  to  the  last ;  and  in  correspondence  with  a  relative  in  the 
closing  days  of  his  career,  he  still  exhibited  traces  of  the  ve- 
nom which,  in  early  life,  he  displayed  toward  King  George 
and  his  ministers,  and  in  later  years  toward  contemporary 
statesmen.  His  language  is  not  equivocal.  He  compliments 
the  public  press  thus  :  "Eegard  nothing  you  see  in  the  public 
papers  concerning  me  ;  it  is  impossible  that  newspapers  can 
say  the  truth :  they  would  be  out  of  their  element.  I  regard 
them  no  more  than  the  gossamer  that  idles  in  the  summer 
air." 

So,  likewise,  he  vented  his  spleen  on  his  former  cabinet, 
especially  his  Secretary  of  State,  ridiculing  his'^bald  head  and 
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straight  hair;"  his  superficial  knowledge,  and  alleged  intrigues 
against  his  chief ;  and  alludes  to  him  as  a  man  in  a  mask — 
sometimes  of  silk,  sometimes  of  iron,  sometimes  of  brass. 

He  alludes  to  one  as  an  angry,  peevish,  fretful  Jonah ;  to 
another  as  a  mixture  of  "monk  and  monkey;"  refers  to 
others  as  the  "grinning  of  idiots  at  each  other,  the  laughter 
of  fools,  and  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot." 

He  calls  an  opposition  coterie,  jackasses  ;  speaks  of  Jeffer- 
son as  "  Tom;"  and  found  that  Hamilton  talked  like  a  fool, 
and  gave  his  advice  unasked.  He  speaks  of  John  Bull  and 
his  calves,  and  admits  that  his  "enemies  cannot  sink  him 
lower  than  the  bottom,  and  that  he  has  been  safely  landed 
there"  ever  since  he  left  the  White  House. 

He  cheerfully  remarks  that  his  enemies  "spit  their  venom 
and  hiss  like  serpents;'*  and  that  he  never  hoped  for  mercy 
from  British  bears  and  Tory  tigers. 

In  1809,  he  somehow  claims  himself  to  be  an  object  of 
great  and  absorbing  interest,  (although,  as  would  appear  from 
history,  the  country  had  almost  forgotten  him),  for  he  ob- 
serves that :  "  The  newspapers  are  still  as  midnight,  I 
suppose  the  sulphurous  combustibles  are  preparing  under- 
ground, and  the  electrical  fire  collecting  in  the  clouds.  The 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  hail  and  rain,  I  expect  will 
burst  upon  me  all  at  once ;  and  the  volcanoes  burst  out  on 
me  at  the  same  time.  If  I  am  neither  drowned  in  the  rain, 
nor  pierced  by  the  bolts,  nor  blown  into  the  atmosphere  by 
the  eruption,  I  must  be  invulnerable.  *  *  *  j  ^jjj 
not  die  for  nothing." 

Ths  following  passage  is  interesting,  in  view  of  subse- 
quent history.     It  is  from  the  elder  Adams : 

''I  may  mention  to  you  in  confidence,  that  considerable  pains 
have  been  taken  to  persuade  your  friend  John  Quincy  Adams  to 
consent  to  berun  by  the  Republicans.  But  he  is  utterly  averse  to 
it,  and  so  am  I,  for  many  reasons,  among  which  are,  1st.  The  office, 
though  a  precious  stone,  is  but  a  carbuncle  shining  in  the  dark. 
2d.  It  is  a  state  of  perfect  slavery.   The  drudgery  of  it  is  extremely 
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oppressive.  3d.  The  compensation  is  not  a  living  for  a  common 
gentleman.  4th.  He  must  resign  his  professorship.  5th.  He  must 
renounce  his  practice  at  the  bar.  6th.  He  must  stand  in  com- 
petition with  Mr.  Lincoln,*  which  would  divide  the  Republican 
interest  and  certainly  prevent  the  election  of  either.     7th.  It  ^youLD 

PRODUCE  AN  ETEBNAL  SEPARATION  BETWEEN  HIM  AND  THE  FEDERALISTS,  at 

least  that  part  of  them  who  now  constitute  the  absolute  oligarchy. 
This  I  own,  however,  I  should  not  much  regret,  for  this  nation  has 
more  to  fear  from  them  than  any  other  source.  8th.  Finally,  and 
above  all,  there  is  as  little  prospect  of  doing  any  good  as  acquiring 
any  honor  or  receiving  any  comfort.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  de- 
cidedly against  the  project,  and  so  is  he.  Private  station,  in  my 
opinion,  has  no  equal  for  him. 

Finally  he  says : 

"As,  against  all  the  vile  slanders,  which  have  been  published, 
I  have  never  said  or  written  a  word  in  my  own  vindication,  I  am 
not  about  to  begin  by  a  justification  of  myself  for  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  actions  of  my  life.  If  my  actions  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  support  my  fame,  let  it  perish.  No  higher  ambition  remains  with 
me  than  to  build  a  tomb  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  before  my 
door,  covered  with  a  six-foot  cube  of  Quincy  granite,  with  an  in- 
scription like  this: 

Siste  Viator! 
With  much  delight  these  pleasing  hills  you  view, 
Where  Adams  from  an  envious  woi-ld  withdrew, 
Where,  sick  of  glory,  faction,  power,  and  i^ride, 
Sure  judge  how  empty  all,  who  all  had  tried, 
Beneath  his  shades  the  weary  chief  repos'd, 
And  life's  great  scene  in  quiet  virtue  clos'd." 

By  his  own  record  he  was  the  most  discontented  states- 
man of  history. 

His  illustrious  son  was  equally  petulant  and  sardonic. 
For  his  successor,  he  had  unbounded  contempt.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  conferred  (with  no  rightful  warrant)  on  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans  the  title  of  LL.D.,  and  Adams  there- 
after habitually  spoke  of  him  as  Doctor  Jackson,  and  said 
that  he  could  not  spell  his  own  name  correctly,  nor  write  a 
grammatical  sentence.  He  likewise  spoke  of  him  as  a  eombi- 


♦Levi  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts, 
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nation  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  insubordination :  yet,  singu- 
lar to  say,  while  in  Monroe's  cabinet,  he  approved  of  Jack- 
son's high-handed  proceedings  in  Florida — the  hanging  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  all ;  and  his  diary  during  his 
last  year  of  the  Presidency  contains  this  entry :  "  Mr.  Vance 
*  *  came  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  General 
Harrison  as  Minister  to  the  Eepublic  of  Colombia.  This  per- 
son's tliirst  for  lucrative  office  is  absolutely  rabid.  Vice- 
President,  Major-General  in  the  army.  Minister  to  Colom- 
bia— for  each  of  these  places,  he  has  been,  this  very  session, 
as  hot  in  pursuit  as  a  hound  on  the  scent  of  a  hare.  He  is  a 
Bayard  of  a  lively  and  active,  but  shallow  mind,  a  political 
adventurer,  not  without  talents,  but  self-sufficient,  vain  and 
indiscreet.  He  has,  withal,  a  faculty  for  making  friends,  and 
incessantly  importuning  them  for  their  influence  in  his 
favor. " 

Jefferson  was  vulnerable  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man. 
His  Kentucky  resolutions  contain  the  rankest  poison  of 
secession ; —  and  while  he  was  a  strict  constructionist  of  the 
Constitution — believed  the  United  States  was  but  a  mere 
league  of  states,  and,  not  strictly  a  government,  of  itself ;  and 
while  he  was  opposed  to  slavery  and  especially  to  its  exten- 
sion, yet,  without  the  slightest  authority  for  the  act,  he 
bought  of  Napoleon  an  area  of  country  nearly  as  large  as  the 
existing  Union,  on  all  of  the  populated  part  of  which,  slavery 
then  existed.  While  in  Washington's  cabinet,  he  was  at 
cross-purposes  with  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Knox — re- 
tained, if,  indeed,  he  did  not  inspire,  Freneau,  to  abuse  his 
chief ;  and  committed  the  more  atrocious  act  of  hiring  Callen- 
der  to  do  so. 

His  anas,  which  were  not  published  till  recently,  abused 
and  villified  every  public  man  opposed  to  him,  including  Bay- 
ard of  Delaware,  who  held  the  easting  vote  in  his  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Burr,  and  decided  it  in  favor  of  Jefferson. 

He  carried  his  republican  simplicity  so  far  as  to,  when 
out   horseback  riding,   while  President,    pick  up  any   road 
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straggler,  and  mount  him  behind  him;  and  frequently 
entertained  at  state  dinners,  Deacon  Pogram  from  Bald  Knob 
or  Starvation  Gull}',  with  mud  on  his  pants  and  hay-seed  in 
his  hair,  sandwiched  between  the  French  and  English 
ministers. 

He  did  away  with  levees,  and  saw  every  one  who  came, 
in  an  easy,  unconventional  way,  clad  in  an  old,  faded  loose 
gown,  his  slippers  run  down  at  the  heels,  and  having 
"A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay." 

Fearing  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  celebrate  it,  he 
persistently  refused  to  tell  his  age ;  was  shy,  modest  and 
bashful  in  manner,  but  trenchant  in  his  policy,  and  vindic- 
tive to  his  enemies. 

He  deemed  his  position  as  governor  of  Virginia,  or  as  chief 
originator  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  of  higher  import 
and  greater  honor  than  that  of  President ;  and  those  two 
honors  and  the  authorshiiD  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, he  esteemed  as  the  three  great  historic  events  of  his 
useful  and  honorable  life. 

When  the  Continental  Congress  ordered  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draft 
it;  and  Jefferson  was  chairman  and  Adams,  second ;  the 
committee  designated  those  two  as  a  sub-committee ;  and 
Jefferson  said  to  Adams  :  "You  draw  it  up."  "No,"  replied 
Adams,  "You  do  it."  "Very  well,"  said  Jefferson,  "I'll  do  so, 
if  it  be  your  wish."  As  originally  written,  it  contained  a  ter- 
rible phillipic  against  slavery;  but  Congress  struck  most 
of  it  out. 

Toward  the  close  of  Ins  life,  he  was  in  great  financial 
distress ;  and  within  sis  months  of  his  death  sent  an  humble 
entreaty  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  for  leave  to  dispose 
of  part  of  his  estate  by  lottery,  which  was  reluctantly  allowed. 
He  died  poor,  and  his  descendants  have  had  to  obtain  relief 
from  the  government,  from  time  to  time,  his  grand-daughter 
holding  office  recently  at  Washington. 
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Himself  and  his  two  immediate  predecessors  were  neigh- 
bors and  all  three  were  on  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  all  deemed  it  as  a  great  honor,  as  it 
was. 

Until  the  advent  of  Lincoln,  Jefferson's  name  was  the 
most  ostentatious  of  all  our  civilian  statesmen.  Whether  it 
rests  upon  a  firm  basis  cannot  be  definitely  known  till  criti- 
cism of  the  causes  of  the  last  war  and  the  results  of  that  war 
are  exhausted,  which  is  a  consummation  not  to  be  reached 
for  many  generations. 

No  record  exists  of  a  man  mourning  the  loss  of  his  wife 
so  bitterly  as  did  Jefferson ;  he  buried  himself  in  profound 
solitude  for  months  ;  it  was  feared  he  would  lose  his  reason ; 
yet  a  few  years  thereafter,  he  conceived  a  passion  for  a 
Madame  Cosway,  a  married  woman,  of  the  middle  order  of 
society,  the  intensity  of  which  can  be  guessed  at  by  extracts 
from  a  letter  as  follows : 

"When  Heaven  has  taken  from  us  some  object  of  our 
love,  how  sweet  is  it  to  have  a  bosom  whereon  to  recline  our 
heads,  and  into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent  of  our  tears. 
Grief,  with  such  a  comfort,  is  almost  a  luxury.*  *  *  Let 
the  sublimated  philosopher  grasp  visionary  happiness  while 
pursuing  phantoms,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth.  *  *  *  Had 
he  ever  felt  the  solid  pleasure  of  one  generous  spasm  of  the 
heart,  he  would  exchange  for  it,  all  the  frigid  speculation  of 
his  life —  *  *.  Morals  were  too  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  man,  to  be  risked  on  the  uncertain  combinations  of  the 
head.  Nature  laid  their  foundation,  therefore,  in  sentiment, 
not  in  science.  *  *  *  j  '^yill  even  agree  to  express  but 
half  my  esteem  for  you  for  fear  of  cloying  you  with  too  full  a 
dose.  If  your  letters  are  as  long  as  the  Bible  they  will  ap- 
pear short  to  me.     Only  let  them  be  brimful  of  affection." 

The  first  year  of  his  official  term,  his  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded his  receipts  by  the  sum  of  $8,000.  He  gave  to 
"sweet  charity"  (as  he  called  it)  $978.00,  and  his  bill  for 
liquors  was  $2,000. 
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The  most  noted  lady  of  the  White  House  was  Dorothy 
Payne  Todd  Madison ;  and  the  next  most  distinguished  was 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  The  former  presided  at  all  of  Jefferson's 
formal  gatherings,  she  being  the  wife  of  his  Secretary  of  State  ; 
and,  of  course,  she  was  social  head  of  the  administration  for 
eight  years  thereafter,  being  burned  out  of  the  White  House 
meanwhile.  She  lived  in  Washington  after  her  husband's 
death,  where  she  was  an  object  of  great  interest  and  of  tender 
solicitude  to  the  American  j)eople. 

She  was  reduced  to  abject  poverty  and  had  to  accept 
charity  from  Daniel  Webster  and  others,  and  even  from  one 
of  her  former  slaves,  who  had  bought  his  freedom.  Her  ex- 
chequer was  finally  replenished  by  Congress  purchasing  her 
late  husband's  papers :  and  she  died,  in  1849,  honored  and 
respected  by  all. 

For  many  years,  she  was  the  most  conspicuous  female 
in  our  nation,  although  she  was  eccentric ;  she  wore  a  tur- 
ban— had  highly  colored  cheeks,  suggestive  of  the  carmine 
saucer,  and  took  inordinate  quantities  of  snuff :  but  she  was  in 
request  everywhere ;  and  on  all  matters  of  social  and  official 
etiquette,  she  was  the  final  and  conclusive  authority. 

I  believe  that  the  foible  of  vanity  has  been  ascribed  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln ;  if  this  were  so  it  were  no  great  wonder,  nor 
great  matter  either,  for  she  had  much  cause  for  pride,  the 
elder  sister  of  vanity ;  but  no  such  mal-consequences  ensued 
from  this  cause  as  attended  Mrs.  Madison ;  for  she  was 
formally  read  out  of  the  Quaker  Society,  in  which  she  was 
born  and  bred,  and  of  which  her  first  husband  was  a  shining 
light.  Mrs.  Lincoln's  vanity  (if,  indeed,  she  was  vain)  was 
entirely  harmless  and  innocent ;  that  of  Mrs.  Madison  out- 
raged one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  her  religious  faith  and 
brought  her  into  serious  disrepute  among  her  kins-people 
and  the  friends  of  her  earlier  years. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  is  thus  portrayed  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Maynard : 

"At  this  time  (1862)  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  prepossessing- 
looking  woman,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age,  possibly 
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older,  with  an  abundance  of  rich  dark-brown  hair,  large  and 
impressive  eyes,  so  shifting  that  their  color  was  almost  un- 
decided, their  brightness  giving  a  peculiar  animation  to  her 
countenance. 

"Her  face  was  oval,  the  features  excellent,  com- 
plexion white  and  fair,  teeth  regular,  and  her  smile  winning 
and  kindly.  She  was  somewhat  over  medium  height,  with 
full,  rounded  form,  and  under  any  circumstances  would  be 
pronounced  a  handsome  woman.  In  manner  she  was  occa- 
sionally quick  and  excitable,  and  would,  under  excitement  or 
adverse  circumstances,  completely  give  way  to  her  feelings. 
In  short,  she  was  lacking  in  the  general  control,  demeanor, 
and  suavity  of  manner  which  we  naturally  expect  from  one 
in  high  and  exalted  position." 


In  the  spring  of  1831,  there  might  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  a  bye-street  east  of  Broadway,  in  New  York,  a  with- 
ered, bent  old  man,  dressed  in  a  shabby  genteel  style — his 
pants  wrinkled;  his  coat  ill-fitting;  his  hat  adorned  with 
crape,  and  much  the  worse  for  the  wear :  he  carried  a  market- 
basket,  in  which  was  stored  butchers'  meat,  procured  from 
Center  market,  groceries  from  the  store  corner  of  Broome 
and  Center  streets,  and  bread  from  the  opposite  corner. 
Slowly  shuffling  along  with  his  loaded  basket,  he  would  look 
at  passers-by,  with  a  timid,  helpless  look, 

*        *        *        Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shook  liis  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said: 

"They  are  gone!" 

and  finally  would  disappear  in  the  basement  of  a  brick  house, 
of  aristocratic  exterior,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Prince  and 
Marion  streets.  This  man  had  no  external  sign  of  distinction ; 
his  face  was  but  ordinary,  and  his  forehead  low ;  his  manners 
were  shy ;  his  only  appearance  on  the  street  was  to  perform 
the  huml)le  office  of  marketing  for  the  kitchen. 
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On  the  succeeding  4th  of  July,  a  garland  of  crape  on 
the  outer  door  attested  a  bereavement  there;  and  in 
a  few  days  thereafter  the  military,  fire  department,  civic 
societies,  and  eminent  persons  from  other  states  even, 
made  up  the  largest  and  most  imposing  funeral  procession 
ever,  then,  known  in  New  York  city.  And  the  object  of 
this  posthumous  homage  had  been  more  highly  honored  than 
any  other  man,  save  Washington ;  having  been  successively 
a  Colonel  in  the  Eevolution,  Governor  of  Virginia,  Minister 
to  France,  President  of  the  United  States,  a  visitor  to  the 
University  of  Virginia  with  Jefferson  and  Madison,  President 
of  the  Virginia  state  convention,  among  whose  members  were 
Madison  and  Chief- Justice  Marshall;  and  finally,  to  crown 
all,  his  last  ofiieial  honor  was  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Loudon  county,  Virginia. 

He  received  every  electoral  vote  for  President,  save  one ; 
he  presided  over  the  ablest  cabinet  which  ever  convened  in 
America,  embracing  John  Quincy  Adams,  John  C,  Calhoun, 
William  H.  Crawford,  Benjamin  Eush,  and  Smith  Thompson, 
and  his  administration  gave  a  name  to  the  famous  doctrine, 
that  no  foreign  power  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  empire  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  And  this  man,  thus  highly  honored, 
having  no  home,  came  to  New  York  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter, 
and  while  staying  there,  in  a  mode  of  life  and  condition  of 
society  wholly  out  of  line  with  his  education  aud  habits — 
having  no  associates  and  no  employment — 'died  thus,  as  John 
Quincy  Adams  says,  in  wretchedness  and  poverty.  And  this 
was  the  lonely  old  man  with  the  market-basket,  James  Mon- 
roe, fifth  President  of  the  United  States  for  eight  years. 

"The  boast  of  heraldry;  the  pomp  of  power 
And  all  that  beauty — all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

The  President  whose  two  successive  elections  were 
achieved  with  the  greatest  eclat,  was  Andrew  Jackson ;  he 
was  a  very  firm  and  obstinate  man  and  a  great  leader  of  men : 
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he  changed  the  whole  financial  and  industrial  nature  of  our 
institutions,  and  was  the  exponent  of  more  and  extreme  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  his  worth  and  ability,  and  of  more  adula- 
tion and  calumny,  than  any  other  public  man.  I  have  quoted 
his  predecessor  in  office  as  averring  that  he  could  not  write 
a  grammatical  sentence  of  English.  His  messages  and  pub- 
lished documents  bear  the  pruning  hand  of  culture  and  schol- 
arship ;  but  that  popular  and  invaluable  magazine,  "The 
Overland  Monthly,"  adduces  some  original  letters  thus,  and 
which  avouch  his  literary  style  : 

Hermitage,  Tenn.,  December  25,  1840. 
Doctor  Wm.  Givin  : 

My  Dear  Sir, — Since  I  received  your  letter  from  the  City  of 
Washington,  which  assured  me  the  slanders  which  your  enemies 
had  propagated  against  you  iu  Mississippi  were  unfounded,  and 
which  I  gave  to  all  of  them  a  flat  contradiction ;  and  all  which  I  be- 
lieved emanated  from  the  vindictive  mahce  of  your  Whigg  enemies  I 
have  had  a  desire  to  write  you. 

I  now  tender  to  you  and  j'our  amiable  lady,  the  joys  of  the  sea- 
son with  my  kiud  regards  and  that  of  Andrew  and  Sarah,  wishing 
prosperity  in  this  life,  a  happy  immortality,  and  a  triumph  here 
over  all  your  enemies— and  that  their  malignity  and  slanders  may 
recoil  upon  them,  and  that  you  may  wind  up  your  public  and  pri- 
vate business  with  honor  and  an  abundant  independence. 

Contrary  to  all  calculations,  your  state  went  for  the  Abolition 
and  Wigg  Tickett — This  the  citizens  of  the  State  will  soon  repeat 
of — Abolition  now  will  raise  its  head — its  secrete  agents  will  over- 
run the  slave-holding  States,  entice  and  kidnap  our  slaves,  and 
operate  upon  them  to  rise  against  their  masters,  and  produce  a  ser- 
vile war.  We  see,  before  Congress  was  fully  organized  the  move- 
ment made  by  John  Q.  Adams  and  the  Abolition  movement  in  the 
Ohio  Legislature.  If  this  does  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
the  South  and  West,  I  know  not  what  can,  particularly  when  they 
take  a  view  of  the  interference  of  England,  and  the  money  power, 
with  our  Elections — and  holding  out  great  inducements  by  increase 
of  stocks,  if  Harrison  is  elected.  No  American  who  has  the  feel- 
ings of  a  free  man  but  must  unite  and  frown  down  this  foreighn 
interference  with  our  domestic  concerns,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
union  and  firmness  of  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States,  which 
shows,  if  beaten  by  perjury,  corruption  and  fraud,  still  we  are  not 
conquered,  and  that  we  will  preserve  our  liberties,  or  die  in  defend- 
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Lag  them.  In  Mississippi  you  must  hereafter  guard  against  the 
corrupt  pipeJayers  and  the  money  power,  or  the  purity  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  is  gone  and  our  republican  system  of  government 
with  it. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  and  how  you  are  getting  on— remember 
my  advice — Our  crops  of  cotton  have  been  cut  short  at  least  one 
third,  and  the  low  price  is  pinching  those  indebted,  but  we  are 
struggling  with  them,  and  with  industry  and  acconomy  will  in  an- 
other year  get  through  them. 

Present  my  kind  regards  to  your  dear  father  and  say  to  him  I 
would  delight  to  hear  from  him. 

My  health  is  not  good — if  I  can  I  will  go  down  in  January 
next  and  spend  some  weeks  at  the  farm  and  establish  a  wood  yard 
there  that  I  hope  will  be  profitable. 

Wishing  you  every  prosperity  and  happiness  in  this  life  I  re- 
main your  friend,  Andrew  Jackson. 

P.  S. — You  must  not  resign  your  Marshal  office. — Let  Harrison 
remove  you  if  he  dare.  A.  J. 

[This  is  the  address,  all  in  Jackson's  handwriting.] 

Free,  Andrew  Jackson. 

Dr.  Wm.  Givin,  Marshall— 

Vicksburgh, 

State  of  Mississippi. 


[Private.] 

Hermitage,  May  17,  1841. 

My  Dear  Sib, — Your  letter  of  the  22nd  of  last  April  is  before 
me — I  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  contradiction  of  the 
base  f  alshood  propagated  by  that  vile  wretch  and  Sender  of  the 
slander,  the  Louisville  Journal  and  N.  York  Express.  I  do  not,  nor 
never  did  owe  Residis  one  cent  for  an  hour — I  have  purchased  sev- 
eral horses  from  him  and  allways  paid  him  the  cash  for  them  and 
hold  his  receipts — But  lying  is  their  vocation,  and  no  honest  man, 
nowadays,  is  free  from  their  calumny. 

I  wrote  you  a  short  letter  to  Washington  City,  and  am  happy 
to  hear,  as  you  did  not  go  on,  that  you  have  adopted  means  to  have 
it  sent  to  you  from  Washington — if  the  corrupt  spoilsmen  have 
purloined  it,  they  are  welcome  to  all  it  discloses.  Be  assured  I  am 
not  broke — I  have  been  pestered  somewhat  with  some  liabilities  for 
Andrew,  by  one  of  the  vilest  sharpers  under  the  Garb  of  a  gentle- 
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man  to  whom  Es-gov'r.  Kunnels  passed  a  note  transferred  by  An- 
drew given  by  Mr.  Clayton  of  Mississippi  which  I  told  the  Gov- 
ernor in  your  presence  I  would  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's solvency — On  the  written  request  of  Gov'r.  Kunnels  to  Andrew 
to  guarantee  the  note  I  did  so,  explaining  to  Morrison  who  pre- 
sented it  that  my  obligation  extended  only  to  the  solvency  of  Mr. 
Clayton  and  the  drawer — But  the  moment  the  note  became  due  he 
ordered  Suit  against  me  without  calling  on  Clayton  or  Andrew — 
Governor  Kunnels  also  requested  Andrew  to  give  this  sharper 
Morrison  his  note  for  $2,670  and  ask  me  to  indorse  it — I  did  so — 
The  contract  with  Kunnels  was  that  the  consideration  for  the  Land 
Bo't  was  to  be  paid  in  current  Bank  notes  of  Mississippi.  This  was 
well  explained  by  me  to  Morrison.  To  meet  this  note  I  made  a 
deposit  in  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee,  which  I  stated  to  Morrison 
I  would  do,  to  which  he  assented  and  now  he  wants  specie,  and  in 
connivance  with  the  Hopkinsvillo  Bank  K'y.  wants  a  bill  or  specie — 
This  I  have  informed  them  I  will  not  give — that  the  money  is  de- 
posited in  Bank  to  meet  my  note  and  Andrew's — that  the  note  was 
given  here  understood  to  be  payable  in  current  Bank  notes  of 
Tennessee — not  payable  in  Bank  or  K'y  Bank  notes  or  drafts  and 
there  I  leave  it. 

I  inclose  a  letter  to  gov'r  Kunnels  which  I  wish  you  to  have  the 
goodness  to  have  safely  convayed  to  him,  left  unsealed  for  your  per- 
usal— asking  the  Gov'r  whether  he  understood  as  I  did  that  my  guar- 
antee of  Mr.  Clayton's  note  which  he  requested  went  only  to  his  sol- 
vency— I  knew  that  in  this  there  could  be  no  risque  as  Andrew  held 
the  title  to  the  land  sold  until  the  consideration  was  paid  and  Mr.Clay- 
ton  had  made  one  payment  on  the  Land — Secondly,  you  will  see,  I 
have  asked  Governor  Kunnels  whether  the  consideration  for  the 
land  bought  from  him  by  Andrew  was  not  to  be  made  in  current 
Bank  notes  of  Tennessee,  or  notes  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi. 
The  purchase  of  this  land  was  made  in  1839 — and  it  was  intended 
by  the  parties,  that  if  Andrew  was  disappointed  in  funds,  that  the 
Land  was  under  the  law  to  be  vallued  &  morgaged  to  the  Bank,  & 
two-thirds  drawn  which  Kunnels  was  to  receive  in  payment — And 
Gov'r.  Kunnels  (I  see  from  their  correspondence)  was  to  be  An- 
drew's agent  and  Mr.  Clayton's  notes  were  payable  in  current  Bank 
notes  of  Tennessee  which  the  Governor  received  in  pa3Tnent,  all 
which  go  to  prove  that  Tennessee  Bank  notes  were  to  be  received, 
and  not  specie. 

It  is  all  important  that  I  should  have  Governor  Kunnels 
answers  to  these  questions — not  that  I  expect  any  benefit  in  the 
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case  of  Mr.  Clayton  because  Andrew  has  gone  to  see  him  &  from 
his  wealth  &  high  character  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  pay  the  money. 
But  I  want  it  to  shew  what  a  sharper  this  Mr.  Morrison  is,  who  I 
received  &  treated  as  a  Gentleman. 

I  once  had  confidence  in  the  pure  principles  of  [John]  Tyler,  I 
assure  you  I  have  none  now — first — his  joining  with  &  running 
for  vice-  President  on  the  Whigg  Tickett — Second,  the  ambiguity  of 
his  address  to  the  people — third,  his  proscription,  and  appointing 
to  office  such  notorious  villains  as  Baly  Badger  &  others  [Whiggs] 
I  could  name  and  turning  out  such  men  [Dems.J  as  Morgan  of  New 
York  and  Blythe  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  are  marks  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  unless  the  elec- 
tion in  Virginia  should  ter  him,  him  &  Webster  will  be  a  unite. 
Tyler  is  a  vain  man,  and  all  such  by  feeding  their  vanity  can  be 
ruled,  &  he  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Clay  &  Webster — the  people 
must  look  to  it,  elect  good  members  to  the  State  Legislature  who 
will  firmly  speak  to  Congress  and  tell  them  that  they  will  not  sub- 
mit to  be  Taxed  for  the  Lords,  Dukes,  Ladies  &  Bankers  of  Eng- 
land, either  thro  National  Banks  or  the  assumption  of  State  debts, 
&c,  &c. 

We  have  gloomy  prospects  of  crops  here — light  frost  this 
morning  and  all  my  cotton  replanted — Nothing  but  grass  & 
weeds  grows. 

My  family  unite  with  me  in  good  wishes  to  you  &  yours  &  be- 
lieve me  yr  friend. 

My  kind  regards  to  your  father  &  family. 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Qwin — 


Hermitage,  August  16th,  1841. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  3rd  instant  is  just  received,  being 
the  melancholy  information  that  my  old  &  valued  friend,  your 
father,  is  no  more.  I  offer  you  &  all  the  connection  my  sincere 
condolence  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  But  let  us  not  mourn  for 
the  dead  but  for  the  living — he  is  at  rest  with  our  dear  Saviour  in 
the  realms  of  bliss,  let  us  therefore  cease  to  mourn,  but  by  pursu- 
ing his  Christian  example  prepare  to  meet  him  in  the  heavenly 
mansion  prepared  by  our  dear  Saviour  for  all  who  believe  in  &  love 
him. 

Our  dear  friend  lived  to  a  good  old  age, — lived  in  a  way  that 
he  was  prepared  to  die  and  meet  a  smiling  Saviour — peace  to  his 
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manes — let  us  take  him  for  our  example  &  live  to  be  prepared  for 
death,  which  we  all  know  we  have  certainly  to  meet. 

I  have  had  lately  a  very  sudden  and  severe  attack  of  sick- 
ness,— I  was  near  unto  death,  but  providence  has  spared  me  for  the 
present,  and  I  am  slowly  recovering  and  able  once  more  to  wield 
the  pen. 

And  my  dear  friend — summons  up  all  your  fortitude,  give  up 
all  your  grief,  for  the  bereavement  of  your  honored  father — he  is 
happy  whilst  we  are  left  in  this  wicked  world  amonghst  all  its 
temptations  &  evils;  but  if  we  take  his  example  &  precepts  for  our 
guide  we  will  be  sure  to  meet  him  in  a  happier  clime  where  the 
wicked  cease  to  trouble  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Andrew  &  Sarah  join  me  in  sincere  condolence  &  best  wishes 
to  you  and  your  Lady  &  all  your  connections  and  believe  me  sin- 
cerely your  friend,  Andrew  Jackson. 

Doctor  W.  M.  Givin. 

P.  S. — I  am  able  to  move  about,  but  may  be  said  to  be  really  a 
walking  skeleton,  but  gathering  strength  slowly.  A.  J. 

Free,  Andretv  Jackson. 

Doctor  William  M.  Oivin. 

Late  Marshall, 

Vicksburgh, 

State  of  Mississippi. 

[The  original  of  this  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Gwin  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford for  the  Museum  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.] 


[Private.] 

Hermitage,  January  16th,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir,  I  have  just  received  your  promised  letter  of  the 
3rd  instant  and  have  duly  noted  its  contents.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  all  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party  are  determined  to  abide 
by  the  selection  of  the  general  convention  fresh  from  the  people — 
this  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  every  Democrat,  I  hope  in  the  Union, 
will  rally  in  his  support,  be  whom  it  may. 

You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  sorce  that  gave  rise  to  the  publica- 
tion I  alluded  to.  I  have  been  told  confidentially,  and  as  such,  I 
say  to  you  it  was  a  young  Mr.  Branch,  with  whom  I  never  had  any 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
that  by  letter,  gave  rise  to  the  publication. 

With  Mr.  Tree  I  had  no  conversation  on  the  subject.     I  never 
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introduce  such  a  conversation,  altho  I  have  been  asked  by  hun- 
dreds, who  I  think  will  be  the  nominee  of  the  National  convention. 
It  is  for  the  people  to  select — as  far  as  uiy  agency,  I  will  support 
in  good  faith  that  nominee,  and  therefore  it  is  as  to  the  selection  I 
have  no  wish  that  my  name  shoald  be  introduced  in  this  matter  in 
the  newspapers.  As  to  Mr.  Calhoun  I  am  perfectly  silent,  and  in 
reply  to  questions  asked  me,  I  allways  have  replied,  that  he 
possesses  a  high  grade  of  talents  &  believe  him  to  be  a  good  repub- 
lican. This  is  my  position,  and  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  it,  and  not  to  be  compelled,  as  in  the  case  of  Judge  White,  to  be 
driven  from  it. 

I  have  just  seen  J.  Q.  Adams  speech,  he  is  the  pioneer  of  Clay's 
and  the  Kentuckian  on  Martial  law,  was  the  agent  to  cast  behind 
Clay  his  parthian  darts — if  it  is  the  production  of  a  judge  he  will 
get  no  fame  as  a  jurist  for  this  production,  whatever  favour  he  may 
acquire  from  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Ingersol  has  really  buried  this  Ky. 
Jurist  on  Martial  Law — One  thing  I  know,  if  the  fine  &c  &c  is  not 
returned  upon  the  principles  of  injustice  &  tyranny  of  the  Judge, 
imposed  without  authority  depriving  me  of  my  constitutional  right 
of  defence  I  will  not  receive  it.  I  rejoice  that  Mr.  Ingersol  has 
taken  the  true  ground  at  last,  that  the  right  of  commanding  Gen'l 
may  be  understood,  in  war,  &  whether  the  necessity  with  which  he 
may  be  surrounded,  when  besieged  by  an  invading  foe  will  not  jus- 
tify him  in  declaring  Martial  law,  to  prevent  treacherous  Judges 
from  taking  his  sentinels  from  their  posts,  and  screen  the  mutineer 
&  those  who  excite  mutiny  within  his  camp,  from  punishment. 
The  case  is  now  before  Congress  as  I  wish  it,  and  I  think  Mr.  Ad- 
ams before  it  is  done  will  be  as  tired  of  his  situation  as  he  was 
when  he  presented  his  petition  to  dissolve  the  Union.  This  poor 
disgraced  old  man  cannot  by  all  his  low  bred  insults  arous  my 
feelings. 

My  family  join  me  in  kind  salutations  &  believe  me  yr  friend, 

Andrew  Jackson. 

P.  S.  I  never  saw  your  letter  to  Major  A.  J.  Donelson  nor 
heard  its  contents.  A.  J. 

The  Honble  William  M.  Gwin, 

Member  in  Congress. 


Hermitage,  May  9th,  1845. 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Gwin, 

My  Dear  Sir,  Your  kind  letter  dated  at  Washington    April 
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28th  is  received  &  now  before  me  and  altho  unable  to  wield  my  pen 
hasten  to  reply  to  it.  It  is  the  day  of  vituperation  &  slander  &  you 
Hke  all  other  public  men  must  expect  your  share. 

I  trust  my  character  is  too  well  known  to  believe  that  I  would 
ever  abandon  a  friend,  who  once  had  my  confidence  &  esteem  with- 
out positive  proof  that  he  had  done  some  act  suiEcient  to  forfeit  it. 
I  have  been  your  friend,  I  am  still  so,  as  I  was  your  venerated  de- 
ceased father's  &  brother's  whose  memories  I  cherish  with  the  live- 
liest recollection.  I  have  full  confidence  in  your  patriotism  &  dem- 
ocratic principles,  and  you  possess  too  much  honesty  &  moral 
worth,  and  those  high,  lofty  &  honorable  feelings  ever  to  permit 
you  to  do  an  act  dishonorable  or  such  as  would  tarnish  that  good 
moral  character  which  you  brought  into  life  with  you  and  have 
sustained  to  this  present  day.  I  am,  as  I  have  ever  been,  your 
friend;  and  my  best  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  happiness  & 
that  of  your  family  will  attend  you  thro'  life;  and  if  we  should  not 
meet  again  here  below,  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  a  blissful  immor- 
tality. 

My  whole  Household  salute  you  &  yours,  your  sincere  friend, 

Andrew  Jackson. 
Free,  Andrew  Jackson. 

Dr.   William  M.  Gtvin, 

Vicksburg, 

Mississippi. 

(The  only  one  of  his  letters  not  directed  by  himself  and  proba- 
bly the  last  letter  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand.  The  "free"  and 
signature  are,  of  course,  autograph.) 

Died,  5th  June,  184.5. — not  quite  a  month  later. 

All  of  the  above  taken  from  "The  Overland  Monthly"  for 
February,  1892,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers. 


In  1826,  Daniel  Webster  visited  Jefferson  at  Montieello; 
and  its  sage  thus  discoursed  concerning  his  most  illustrious 
succeBSor  of  his  own  political  creed  : 

Jefferson  said  to  Webster : 

"I  feel  much  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  General 
Jackson  President,  He  is  one  of  the  most  unfit  men  I  know 
of  for  such  a  place.  He  has  very  little  respect  for  laws  or 
constitutions  and  is,  in  fact,  an  able  military  chief.  His  pas- 
sions are  terrible.      When  I  was  President  of  the  senate,  he 
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was  a  senator ;  and  he  could  never  speak  on  account  of  the 
rashness  of  his  feelings. 

"I  have  seen  him  attempt  it  frequently,  and  as  often 
choked  with  rage.     *     *     *     He  is  a  dangerous  man. 

And  when  Jackson  was  a  senator  from  Tennessee  his  ex- 
tremely uncouth  appearance  attracted  attention  ;  and  a  visi- 
tor asked  who  he  was,  and  on  being  told,  said :  *  That 
wretched  state  is  very  fitly  represented.'  " 

James  Buchanan  relates  this  anecdote :  an  English  lady 
of  note,  being  in  Washington  in  Jackson's  time,  requested 
Buchanan  to  escort  her  to  the  White  House,  which  he  did, 
and  seeking  the  President,  found  him  unshaven,  and  clad  in 
an  old  russet-colored  and  faded  dressing-gown,  smoking  a  cob- 
pipe.  Buchanan  stated  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  suggested 
that  the  President  ought,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  slick  up  a 
little.  That  roused  the  old  hero's  ire.  Said  he :  "Buck-han- 
nan,  I  once  knew  a  feller  what  got  rich  a-mindin'  his  own 
business ;  tell  the  lady  I'll  be  down  in  a  few  minutes."  Bu- 
chanan was  on  nettles  till  the  President  entered  the  parlor  a 
few  minutes  later,  close  shaven,  and  attired  in  a  ruffled  shirt 
and  his  conventional  dress  suit. 

The  extremes  of  social  and  domestic  life  at  the  White 
House  were  experienced  by  the  administration  which  com- 
menced in  1841.  The  President  died  in  just  one  month  from 
inauguration  day ;  on  September  9th,  1842,  the  death  angel  vis- 
ited the  historic  mansion  and  bore  to  happier  realms  the  wife 
of  Harrison's  successor,  and  badges  of  mourning  shrouded  the 
mansion  in  gloom.  Again  on  February  28th,  1844,  the  muti- 
lated and  ghastly  bodies  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  a  retired  gentleman  of  wealth,  lay  in 
state  in  the  east  room  :  and  finally,  on  June  26th,  1844,  when 
the  President,  then  so  recently  bereaved,  brought  what  he 
termed  a  "sweet  damsel"  to  the  White  House  as  a  bride,  and 
the  funeral  couch  of  a  year  before  was  transformed  into  a 
nuptial  bed ;  and  gay  roses  usurped  the  places  of  the  drooping 
willow — the  myrtle — and  the  cypress. 
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John  Quincy  Adams  thus  celebrated  the  event:  "Cap- 
tain Tyler  and  his  bride  are  the  laughing-stock  of  the  city. 
It  seems  as  if  he  was  racing  for  a  prize  banner  to  the 
nuptials  of  the  mock-heroic,  the  sublime,  and  the  ridiculous. 
He  has  assumed  the  war-power  as  a  prerogative,  the  veto 
power  as  a  caprice,  the  appointing  and  disbursing  power  as  a 
fund  for  bribes ;  and  now,  under  circumstances  of  revolting 
indecency,  is  performing  with  a  young  girl  from  New  York, 
the  old  fable  of  January  and  May." 

And  John  Tyler,  exceeding  the  example  of  President 
Monroe,  was  appointed  road  overseer  in  his  district,  and  clad 
in  a  butternut  suit  and  cow-hide  boots,  was  wont,  with  shovel 
in  hand,  to  earn  his  dollar  a  day,  "bossing"  a  gang  of  poor 
whites  and  negroes  in  working  the  gullied  roads  of  Charles 
City  county,  Virginia,  after  his  retirement. 

The  anxiety  and  "cankering  cares"  attendant  upon  the 
Mexican  war  broke  Mr.  Polk's  constitution  down  prematurely, 
and  he  returned  home  only  to  die. 

There  the  bluff  soldier  of  Buena  Vista  chafed,  and  fret- 
ted, and  stormed;  not  infrequently  he  would  tear  up  any 
document  which  might  be  presented  to  him  for  action.  At 
one  time  he  tore  to  pieces  a  whole  pile  of  official  documents. 
His  son-in-law  and  private  secretary  soon  learned  his  humor, 
and  hedged  against  it  the  best  that  could  be  done. 

Poor  Pierce  and  his  wife  never  recovered  from  the  grief 
of  the  accidental  death  of  their  only  son,  upon  a  railway, 
during  the  winter  preceding  the  inauguration. 

To  Mr.  Lincoln  the  stately  mansion  was  a  mere  work- 
shop for  the  performance  of  dreary,  routine  labor.  There  was 
no  zest  and  exhilaration  to  him  attendant  upon  his  official 
duties.  It  was  one  melancholy,  tedious,  monotonous  grind; 
and  whereas,  every  other  President  had  enjoyed  seasons  of 
visiting  and  recuperation,  he  possessed  none.  He  was  al- 
most practically  a  prisoner  of  state  ;  he  made  one  trip  to  West 
Point  to  consult  General  Scott  about  a  new  commander  for 
the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  one  trip  to  the  Sanitary  Fair  at 
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Baltimore ;  and  some  trips  to  {lie  army,  including  a  visit  to 
Richmond — and  that  was  all.  Excepting  these,  his  days  and 
nights  were  spent  at  the  White  House  and  the  Soldiers'  Home ; 
and  in  his  administration  of  less  than  fifty  months,  the 
death-angel  beat  his  dusky  wings  about  the  mansion  twice, 
and  at  its  second  visitation,  it  may  almost  be  said,  "the 
whole  universe  mourned." 

A  glance  at  the  historical  characters  who  have  marched 
in  the  procession  of  fate  through  the  White  House,  as  they 
appear  depicted  on  the  border  of  the  conventional  maps  of 
the  United  States,  invests  them  severally  with  the  glamour 
and  illusion  of  demi-gods ;  but  when  taken  down  from  their 
lofty  pedestals,  the  ideal  vanishes  into  mist ;  and  the  man, 
divested  of  the  aureole  of  majesty,  stands  or  falls  on  his 
merits  or  demerits  alone,  like  the  untitled  man,  precisely. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Millard  Fillmore  was  at  the  Tremont 
House,  in  Chicago.  He  was  then  about  ready  to  leave  town : 
his  presence  in  that  city  had  not  been  remarked  in  the  pa- 
pers. He  was  talking  with  the  office  clerk  about  platitudes 
of  the  most  vacant  order.  At  the  funeral  of  President  Gar- 
field, his  immediate  predecessor  came :  he  was  attired  in  a 
linen  duster  just  as  he  had  emerged  from  the  cars,  and  had 
an  umbrella  under  his  arm.  He  stood  and  for  a  time  no 
one  spoke  to  him  but  a  policeman,  and  he  told  him  to  keep 
off  the  grass.  Ex-President  Cleveland  recently  argued  a  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  When  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated,  a  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Pierce's  residence  and  demanded  that  he  put  out  a  flag. 
He  appeared  and  denied  the  right  of  the  crowd  to  demand 
this.     It  was  a  humilating  spectacle. 

The  Presidential  office  does  not  inspire  the  respect  of 
contemporaries  per  se.  The  incumbent  must  have  other  titles 
to  respect  than  a  mere  filling  of  the  place.  There  is  scarcely 
a  newspaper  in  the  country  but  what  "pokes  fuu"  at  ex-Presi- 
dents Hayes  and  Cleveland.  The  incumbency  of  the  office 
confers  misery  on  the  great  men  who  have  filled  it.     No  hap- 
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piness  therein  was  vouchsafed  to  Washington,  the  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  Polk,  Taylor,  Buchanan,  or 
Lincoln.  The  others  were  happy  because  they  were  enveloped 
in  the  incense  of  adulation ;  and  they  did  not  see  themselves 
as  others  saw  them,  and  lived  in  peaceful  times  besides. 

There  is  no  divinity  to  hedge  about  our  Presidents  :  a  crank 
tried  to  kill  Andrew  Jackson ;  another  crank  hit  President 
Pierce  with  an  egg;  and  constant  fusilades  of  barbed  wit  are 
propelled  currently  at  the  inhabitant  of  the  executive  man- 
sion for  the  time  beinfr. 


When,  therefore,  coarse  and  ribald  pasquinades  were 
bestowed,  without  stint  or  limit,  upon  President  Lincoln,  let 
it  be  recollected  that  the  same  brutal  and  unfeeling  treatment 
had  been  visited  upon  each  and  every  one  of  his  fifteen  dis- 
tinguished predecessors. 

It  is  part  of  our  political  system ;  calumny  and  detrac- 
tion are  inseparable  from  a  political  career,  and  the  Federal 
party,  which  was  in  control  of  all  branches  of  government,  in 
attempting  to  correct  it  by  the  enactment  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  was  overthrown  and  destroyed.  Liberty  of 
speech  is  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Eights,  and  when  there 
is  liberty,  it  is  liable  to  abuse. 

I  have  a  friend  in  Chicago  who  well  recollects  of  selling 
General  Grant,  hides  at  Galena,  in  1857.  He  says  that  the 
(afterward)  great  warrior's  quarters  were  in  a  rude  shed,  not 
being  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  the  apiDcllation  of  store,  and 
that  Grant  was  as  unpromising  a  looking  specimen  of  man- 
hood as  could  well  be  found  on  the  frontier.  And  the  fact  is 
well-known  and  remembered,  that  Grant  used  to  haul  wood 
from  Mr.  Dent's  farm  to  St.  Louis,  and  stand  in  the  market 
place  until  a  purchaser  should  turn  up,  and  that  he  would 
reappear  the  succeeding  day,  performing  in  the  same  role. 

And  he  applied  for,  and  failed  to  secure,  an  appointment 
as  surveyor  of  St.  Louis ;  and  the  man  most  zealous  in  his 
behalf,  the  President  Grant  made  Postmaster  of  St.  Louis. 
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The  morality  of  our  nation  requires  that  we  discharge 
any  national  obligations  which  we  may  owe. 

This  was  done  in  eases  of  Washington,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison  and  Grant ;  and  overdone  in  cases  of  Munroe, 
Jackson,  Taylor,  and  Johnson. 

A  sacred  debt  is  due  from  this  nation  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; and  as  it  cannot  be  paid  directlj'  to  him,  it  can,  after 
the  conventional  mode  of  doing  such  things,  be  paid  to  his 
son  and  heir.  A  term  of  the  Presidency,  well  and  notably 
won,  had  been  accorded  him  by  the  people ;  and  as  it  v^as 
wrested  from  him  by  violence,  it  should  now  enure  to  his  son- 
This  principle  animated  the  administrations  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field, Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  Benjamin  Harrison;  and  the 
l^eople  should  read  their  imperious  duty  in  the  action  of  these 
several  administrations. 

It  is  an  act  to  be  even  now,  although  tardily,  performed  ; 
and  that  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  candidate.  The 
debt  is  due  to  x^braham  Lincoln—  not  the  son — and  as  the 
son  is  not  unworthy,  the  office  should  be  conferred  on  him  re- 
gardless of  his  personal  wishes,  in  honor  (not  of  him,  but) 
of  his  father. 

This  son  is  a  most  worthy  and  respectable  citizen ;  as 
a  lawyer,  he  ranks  high  at  the  Chicago  bar.  He  has  credit- 
ably filled  two  of  the  highest  and  most  responsible  official 
stations.  His  honesty  is  unimpeachable :  nothing  could  be 
urged  agamst  him :  and  so  far,  as  possible,  he  has  always 
in  good  faith  repelled  a  nomination. 

But  the  charge  that  "republics  are  ungrateful"  would 
be  more  successfully  counteracted  by  the  act  I  suggest,  than 
anything  else  possible.  As  I  have  said,  the  son  should  not 
even  be  consulted :  the  necessary  parties  are  the  American 
people  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  no  other :  and  the  nation 
must  be  both  the  judge  and  the  dispenser  of  justice. 

In  no  better  or,  indeed,  other  way  can  this  sacred  debt  of 
tlie  American  nation  be  cancelled.  Its  performance  is  neces- 
sary to  the  honor  of  our  nation. 


XXIV. 

MISCELLANY. 

*  *    Ferrago  libelli.  — Juv.  Sat,  1,  86. 

*  *    Aliter  non  fit,  Avite,  liber.  — Mabt,  Ep. 
A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 


The  history  of  the  portrait  of  President  Lincoln  on  the 
first  page,  is  thus  stated  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  of  October 
31st,  1891. 

The  photographer  was  Rice,  of  Washington  City.  The 
sitting  was  had  on  March  9th,  1864. 

THE  ONLY  ACCUKATE  AND  LIFELIKE  PHOTOGRAPH  IN  EXISTENCE. 

In  1861  Gen.  Grant  went  to  Washington  to  receive  his  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant-General.  After  that  ceremony  was  over — 
if  ceremony  it  could  be  called  between  two  such  simple  men  as 
Grant  and  Lincoln — some  one  suggested  that  the  occasion  deserved 
its  commemoration  to  the  extent  of  a  photograph  of  each  of  the 
principals.  So  they  went  and  were  photographed.  A  negative  of 
each  was  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by  the  photographer  and 
thrown  aside.  A  short  while  ago  they  were  recovered  and  pruited. 
The  pictures  here  represent  these  discarded  negatives  of  1864. 
This  is  probably  the  only  true  likeness  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  ex- 
istence. It  has  all  the  natural  defects  of  the  actual  face.  The 
smoothing  hand  of  the  photographer,  usually  applied  to  all  nega- 
tives, has  never  been  laid  upon  it.  It  gives  the  man  as  he  was,  with 
every  element  of  his  character  expressed.  There  is  a  melancholy 
deadness  about  the  eyes  that  makes  it  very  striking.  The  lower  lip 
is  surprisingly  prominent.  Whoever  looks  at  it  could  easily  appre- 
ciate that  the  original  carried  all  the  cares  which  he  was  known  to 
bear,  but  until  the  eye  rests  upon  the  forehead,  one's  conception  of 
Lincoln's  intellectual  power  is  not  satisfied. 

MISTAKES     OF    HISTORY. 

Napoleon  says  that,  "History  is  but  a  fiction  agreed 
upon;"  Goethe  says:  "The  times  which  are  gone,  are  a  book 
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with  seven  seals ;  and  what  you  call  the  spirit  of  past  ages, 
is  but  the  spirit  of  this  or  that  worthy  gentleman,  in  whose 
mind  these  ages  are  reflected."  James  Anthony  Froude  says 
that,  "Historical  facts  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  veritable,  out- 
ward fact,  whatever  it  was,  that  took  place  in  the  order  of 
things ;  and  the  account  of  it  which  has  been  brought  down  to 
■Qs  by  more  or  less  competent  persons.  The  first  we  must  set 
aside  altogether."  Some  other  has  said  that,  a  people's 
poetry  is  true,  but  their  history  is  wholly  unreliable.  And 
Lincoln  himself  said,  that  "biographies,  now-a-days,  are  not 
only  erroneous  but  false.  It  would  be  better  if  book-sellers 
had  blank  biographies  in  stock,  and  then  when  one  dies,  the 
blanks  as  to  birth  and  death  can  be  filled  in  at  pleasure ;  and 
such  biographies  would  be  as  true  as  those  in  vogue  common- 
ly are." 

The  various  books,  lectures,  newspaper  sketches,  etc., 
now  extant,  and  still  coming,  about  Lincoln,  will  form  bases 
for  his  ultimate  biography ;  and  mistakes  should  be  corrected 
when  they  appear. 

One  such  occurs  in  Bishop  Simpson's  funeral  oration, 
where  the  distinguished  orator  speaks  of  Lincoln's  youthful 
declamation :  "Broken  by  it,  I  too,  may  be:  bow  to  it,  I  never 
will:"  as  relating  to  the  slave  power,  or  to  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  some  way.  And  not  only  this  distinguished  pre- 
late, but  others  have  fallen  into  the  same  error ;  for  error  it 
is.  His  reference  was  not  to  slavery  at  all,  but  to  the  spirit 
of  political  corruption  then  (in  1839),  prevalent  in  Washing- 
ton. Being  a  Whig,  he  had  the  radical  views  of  the  Whig 
party,  as  to  the  animm  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  his  admin- 
istration ;  and  hence  this  boisterous  and  robust  declamation. 

Lamon,  in  his  life  of  Lincoln,  speaks  of  his  splitting  rails 
in  Coles  county,  this  is  not  true :  the  pretense  was  that  this 
was  done  in  Macon  county,  ten  miles  westerly  from  Decatur, 
in  1830,  when  he  and  John  Hanks  fenced  in  fifteen  acres; 
but  he  split  no  rails  anywhere  at  all,  and  never  lived  in  Coles 
county: — he  visited  his  father  there  for  about  a  month  in 
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August  and  September,  1831 — aud  after  he  got  to  traveling 
on  the  circuit  with  Judge  Treat,  and  afterward  with  Davis,  he 
visited  the  county  twice  a  year,  it  being  in  the  circuit  up 
to  1853. 

Swett  makes  a  cognate  error  in  his  interesting  lecture, 
by  alleging  that  Lincoln  and  his  father  moved  from  Indiana 
directly  to  Coles  county.  Such  is  not  the  fact,  but  I  never 
could  get  Swett  to  correct  it :  he  always  insisted  that  Lincoln 
told  him  so.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that,  standing  in  front 
of  the  old  court-house  at  Decatur,  Lincoln  himself  told  me 
that  that  was  the  first  spot  the  humble  procession  containing 
his  father's  family  and  other  relatives,  and  their  united  for- 
tunes, stopped  at ;  and  that  his  route  of  travel  was  near  the 
main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  railway  to  Decatur, 

And  Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their  invaluable  work,  attribute 
the  nomination  of  Lincoln  to  "political  necessity,"  denuded  of 
strategy  and  political  finesse.  I  positively  know  and  else- 
where show,  that  the  nomination  was  brought  about  aud 
consummated  by  Lincoln's  friends  (but  without  his  concur- 
rence or  consent)  trading  off  two  cabinet  appointments  for 
the  votes  in  the  convention  of  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania ; 
without  which,  Seward  would  have  been  nominated. 

Perhaps  no  statement  ever  made  concerning  Lincoln 
gained  such  wide  currency  as  that  he  split  rails ;  in  fact,  by 
the  enthusiasm  evoked  by  that  statement — or  rather  mis- 
statement— he  polled  thousands  of  votes.  Now  in  point  of 
fact,  he  probably  never  split  a  rail  in  his  life — not  one.  This 
episode  was  a  sort  of  pleasantry  devised  by  Governor  Oglesby, 
who  secured  Uncle  John  Hanks  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  de- 
ception ;    and  Lincoln  simply  let  the  deception  pass.* 


*  Mr.  Lincoln  told  the  writer  that  he  never  split  a  rail,  and  he 
described  his  confusion,  when,  after  his  nomination  for  President,  the 
people  came  to  congratulate  him,  bringing  oa  their  shoulders  tha  rails 
he  had  split.  *  *  *  It  was  not  true,  and  his  impulse  was 
then  and  there  to  correct  it;  but  here  were  masses  of  men  taking  their 
own  means  of  expressing  their  joy  at  the  event  of  his  nomination. 
*        *        *        He  concluded  to  let  it  pass. 

— U.  S.  Senatob  John  Conness,  Bice's  Rem.,  p.  566. 
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I  have  noticed  in  most  of  the  "Lives  of  Lincoln"  which 
have  fallen  under  my  notice,  this  pretty  story :  that  in  the  case 
of  Patterson,  who  was  tried  for  murder  in  Urbana,  Lincoln 
said  to  Swett :  "The  man's  guilty — you  defend  him ;  I  wont ;" 
and  Swett  took  the  whole  fee,  Lincoln  refusing  any  part  of  it, 
and  Swett  cleared  the  prisoner,  etc.  The  facts  are  these  :  I 
was  the  first  lawyer  employed  in  the  case,  and  was  instructed 
to  employ  any  one  I  deemed  needful  for  the  best  defense.  I 
accordingly  wrote  to  both  Swett  and  Lincoln,  and  employed 
them.  We  each  got  |200.00,  and  each  kept  what  he  got. 
Lincoln  remained  in  the  case  till  the  end,  making  the  last 
speech.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  three  years ;  and  Lincoln  induced  Gov.  Wood  to 
pardon  him  out  after  he  had  served  one  year ;  and  after  Lin- 
coln's death,  there  was  a  note  for  $75.00  found  among  his 
papers,  made  by  the  father-in-law  of  the  prisoner,  and  which 
was  paid  to  Judge  Davis,  his  administrator,  upon  presenta- 
tion; that  probably  was  for  services  connected  with  the 
pardon.  Neither  did  Fieklin  help  prosecute,  as  stated ;  John 
Moses,  of  Urbana,  aided  Lamon,  the  state's  attorney. 


Vice-President  Hamlin  told  the  story  of  his  being  asked 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  visit  him  at  Chicago  after  his  election. 
"As  I  entered  the  room  where  Mr.  Lincoln  sat,"  he  said,  "his 
face  and  figure  opposite  seemed  strangely  familiar.  A  few 
moments  later  Mr.  Lincoln  asked :  «  Mr.  Hamlin,  have  we 
ever  been  introduced?'  'I  think  not,' I  replied,' 'but  had 
you  refrained  from  speaking  a  moment  more  until  I  could 
have  formulated  the  question  I  should  have  asked  the  same  of 
you ;  but  as  you  spoke  first  I  will  say  that  we  never  were  in- 
troduced.' Then  he  said :  '  When  I  was  in  Congress  I  went 
over  to  the  Senate  Chamber  one  day.  A  Senator  was  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  His  ideas  so 
accorded  with  mine  that  I  stayed  through  his  speech.  That 
Senator  was  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine.'  Said  I:  'Mr. 
President,  this  is  astonishing.      One  day  during  the  session  I 
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was  over  to  the  House.  A  Western  mau  was  speaking  of  the 
military  qualifications  of  Lewis  Cass.  I  heard  it  through, 
and  all  the  complaint  I  had  to  make  was  that  it  made  my 
sides  ache  with  laughter.'  " 

Continuing  his  familiar  talk,  Mr.  Hamlin  said :  "Mr. 
Lincoln  assumed  the  position  of  President  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  a  free  people,  and  while  I  will  not  go  into  a 
minute  history  of  his  administration,  there  are  some  things 
which  I  wish  to  say — first,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  you  think  that  all  over, 
it  is  very  comprehensive.  When  he  had  such  men  in  his 
cabinet  as  William  H.  Seward  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  that 
towered  above  all  others  and  dominated  them  all,  you  will  get 
a  little  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  President,  and  not  his  cabinet.  I  will  call  to  your  mind 
a  historical  fact  almost  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  question  was  presented  to  his  cabinet  whether 
Fort  Sumter  should  be  surrendered  or  not,  and  the  cabinet 
voted  *yes;'  but  Abraham  Lincoln  voted  'no,' and  it  wasn't 
done.  I  state  that  fact  because  it  wasn't  stated  historically. 
But  I  know — I  can  not  say  how  many,  but  a  great  many  — 
other  instances,  where  the  whole  direction  of  the  government 
was  controlled  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  his  cabinet  not  in 
harmony  with  him.  The  result  proved  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  right  and  that  the  cabinet  was  wrong. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  humorist.  Everybody  knows  it. 
He  told  stories  that  had  points  all  over,  and  they  were  so 
clear  and  so  plain  that  any  one  who  listened  to  them  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  points.  It  was  remarkable,  and  I  think 
that,  with  the  terrible  responsibility  resting  upon  him,  his 
humor  saved  his  life.  No  man  could  have  endured  so  much 
without  some  recreation,  and  that  humor  was  to  him  what  a 
safety-valve  is  to  an  engine.  That  was  the  great  good  that  it 
produced  to  him.  He  was  brave,  morally  and  physically,  and 
as  gentle  as  a  woman.  Oh  !  how  many  mothers  in  this  land 
have  reason  to  bless  his  memory  that  he  relieved  some  boy 
in  blue  who  had  transgressed  the  simple  rule  of  discipline 
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without  any  real  crime !  How  many  mothers  will  bless  his 
memory  that  he  relieved  them  from  the  penalties  and  the 
terrors  of  the  law. 

"  The  emancipation  proclamation  was  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  life.  That  proclamation  made  6,000,000  freemen. 
It  was  the  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  not  the  act  of  his  cabi- 
net ;  it  was  the  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  of  nobody  else. 
He  was  slow  to  move — much  slower  than  it  seemed  to  us  he 
should  have  been ;  much  slower  than  I  wanted  him  to  be. 
But  he  was  right.  I  urged  him  over  and  over  again  to  act ; 
but  the  time  had  not  come,  in  his  judgment.  One  day  I 
called  at  the  White  House,  and  when  I  was  about  to  leave  he 
said  to  me :  '  Hamlin,  when  do  you  start  for  home  ?  '  '  To- 
day.' 'No,  sir.'  'Yes,  sir.'  '  No,  sir.'  'Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  you  have  any  commands  for  me,  of  course  I  will  stay.' 
'  I  have  a  command  for  you.  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home  to-night.  I  have  something  to  show  you.' 
We  went  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  that  night,  and  after  tea  he 
said:  'Hamlin,  you  have  often  urged  me  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation of  emancipation.  I  am  about  to  do  it.  I  have  it 
here,  and  you  will  be  the  first  person  to  see  it.'  Then  he 
asked  me  to  make  some  suggestions  and  corrections  as  he 
went  along — a  most  delicate  thing  to  do,  for  every  man  loves 
his  own  child  best.  I  suggested  the  change  of  a  single  word, 
saying :  '  Now,  Mr.  President,  isn't  that  your  idea  ? '  and  he 
said:  'Yes,' and  changed  it  at  once.  I  made  three  suggestions, 
and  he  adopted  two  of  them.  Now,  what  I  desire  to  show  you 
is  this :  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  was  the  proclama- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln." 


No  arts  or  appliances  of  the  tonsorial  artist,  tailor  and 
valet  could  transform  Mr.  Lincoln  into 

"A  glass  of  fashion  or  mould  of  form." 

It  is  related  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Sam.  Houston  that, 
though  they  were  savages  while  in  the  frontier,  yet  they  were 
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graceful,  courtly  and  genteel  while  on  dress  parade  at 
Washington. 

This  was  a  summit  of  conventional  and  social  exaltation, 
Lincoln  could  not  hope  to  attain.  Between  the  exquisite 
grace  and  magnificent  deportment  of  one  of  his  successors 
and  the  ungainly  presence  and  uncourtly  manners  of  Arthur's 
greatest  predecessor,  there  was  an  impassible  gulf. 

To  meet  and  overcome  the  prime  necessities  and  obstacles 
of  existence,  he  was  well  equipped : — if  a  horse  got  disabled, 
or  a  carriage  broke  down  in  our  journeys,  or  the  room  fire 
needed  replenishing ; — an  accident  occurred,  or  a  person  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  or  any  other  ordinary  incident  or  accident 
of  life  happened;-— he  knew  just  what  was  needed,  and  was 
instant  in  execution  of  the  proper  remedy.  But  when  it  came 
to  the  artificial  wants  of  polite  society,  he  was  helpless.  So 
of  conversation  and  social  attrition ;  in  anything  sincere, 
genuine,  hearty,  and  unrestrained,  he  was  aufait,-  but  in  the 
hollow,  insincere,  formal  and  conventional  matters,  he  was 
entirely  "at  sea." 

Daniel  Webster  once  told  a  society  "buffer"  at  a  ball, 
that  he  hadn't  sense  enough  to  learn  to  dance :  the  same  was 
true  of  Lincoln ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  when  he  saw  a 
lot  of  statesmen  bobbing  up  and  down,  and  gliding  in  and  out 
in  the  mazy  sinuosities  of  the  dance  at  the  inauguration 
ball,  he  conceived  a  contempt  for  them.  The  objects  of  life 
to  him  were  utilitarian ;  to  him,  work  was  the  mission  and 
province  of  man ;  his  predestined  work  was  of  the  mind,  and 
he  knew  it  instinctively :  he  was  not  indolent — he  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  split  rails — but  he  was  ordained  for 
something  more  useful  and  sublime : — to  organize  and  plan 
for  others ; — to  give  mankind  the  products  of  his  subtle 
mind  and  powerful  genius;  to  regenerate  our  politics;  to 
manumit  man ;  to  rehabilitate  an  anarchic  nation. 

One  evening,  on  the  circuit,  we  were  going  to  some  party 
to  which  Lincoln  declined  to  go,  and  a  local  but  excellent 
lawyer,  whom  Lhicoln  did  not  like,  being  in  the  room  the 
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Judge  said  on  leaving :  "Well,  Lincoln,  you  and  Gammon 
can  entertain  each  other  while  we  are  gone  : "  Lincoln  deliber- 
ately turned  his  back  on  the  person  alluded  to,  and  said  in  a 
contemptuous  but  expressive  way  '^Gammon!"  Gammon 
afterward  spoke  to  me  about  it ;  and,  among  other  things 
said,  that  Lincoln's  reputation  for  honesty  was  wholly  ficti- 
tious— that  per  contra,  he  was  the  most  dishonest  lawyer  he 
ever  knew :  and  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  the  epi- 
thet "dishonest"  applied  to  Lincoln.  Of  course  it  passed  for 
nothing.     Of  course  Gammon  is  a  fictitious  name. 

Lincoln  was  very  awkward  in  all  the  little  common-places 
of  life :  in  gesticulating,  to  illustrate  his  stories — or  in  an  ar- 
gument on  a  small  case,  he  was  essentially  uncouth ;  so  in  the 
company  of  ladies,  or  cultivated  strangers.  In  such  society — 
he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  hat,  or  his  arms  or 
legs.  I  have  seen  him,  in  company,  put  his  arms  behind  his 
back ;  then  bring  them  in  front  again,  and  then  look  around 
sheepishly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  can  I  do  with  them?  " 
In  like  manner  I  have  seen  him  make  equally  sorry  attempts 
to  get  his  long,  ungainly  legs  out  of  the  way :  he  could  not 
talk  "small  talk;"  as  a  parlor  ornament,  he  was  an  absolute 
failure :  but  let  him  get  interested  in  a  political  speech  —  as 
he  was  at  Urbana  on  October  24:th,  185-1;  or  at  Bloomington 
on  May  29th,  1856 ;  and  then  he  was  majestic — his  gestures 
were  graceful  and  dignified ;  and  he  held  his  audience  spell- 
bound ;  and  his  Bloomington  audience  was  composed  of  old, 
veteran, — and  many  of  them — -hostile,  politicians. 

Lincoln  was  usually  very  mild,  benign  and  accommoda- 
ting in  his  practice  on  the  circuit ;  but  occasionally  he  would 
get  pugnacious :  "Oh !  No !  No  ! !  No ! ! !  "  said  Mc Williams 
once,  in  a  trial,  to  a  witness,  who  was  straying  beyond  the 
domain  of  legitimate  evidence,  as  he  thought.  "Oh!  yes! 
YES  ! !  YES  ! ! !  "  shouted  Li^'coln ;  looking  daggers  at 
Mc  Williams,  who  quailed  under  Lincoln's  determined  look. 

At  another  time,  the  opposite  counsel,  in  a  word,  stated 
the  issue  as  he  understood  it :    "No,"  said  Lincoln,  "as  I  un- 
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derstand  it" — and  he  was  going  to  lug  in  his  version  in  a  long 
story,  evidently  to  captivate  the  jury.  "Oh !  tut,  tut,  Lin- 
coln; you  know  that  ain't  proper!"  said  the  Judge.  "Lincoln 
is  the  shreivdcst  man,"  said  Davis  to  me,  sotto  voce. 

When  I  first  knew  Lincoln,  a  little  weazened  old  man, 
clad  in  a  red  blouse,  who  thought  he  had  a  claim  on  some 
real  estate,  used  to  come  regularly  to  court  on  its  first  day, 
and  invite  Lincoln  out  in  the  court-yard  and  expound  his 
case  to  him  as  long  as  Lincoln  would  listen ;  and  at  the  next 
succeeding  term,  would  go  through  the  same  vain  performance 
— for  he  had  no  case ;  but  Lincoln  humored  him — -whether  he 
paid  anything  I  don't  know — but  guess  not.  He  reminded 
me,  for  all  the  world  —  of  Dickens'  well-known  character. 
Miss  Flite.  At  last  a  term  came — but  old  Gilliland  came 
not ;  for  he  was  in  the  presence  of  that  unerring  and  august 
Court,  where  doubtless  he  attained  justice  which  he  thought 
was  denied  him  here. 

LINCOLN    STATUARY. 

When  Lincoln  used  to  visit  Chicago,  after  I  settled  there 
in  1858,  he  always  came  to  my  ofiice  shortly  after  he  reached 
town,  and  I  generally  entertained  him  in  some  way  when  he 
was  not  engaged  otherwise  of  evenings.  One  evening  he  in- 
formed me  that  Volk,  the  sculptor,  had  taken  his  plaster  mask, 
and  he  explained  to  me  that  the  mode  of  doing  it  was  to  use 
a  brush  like  a  lather  brush,  with  which  he  applied  the  plaster- 
of-paris, which  hardened  it,and  when  it  was  thick  enough  it  came 
off  like  a  mask ;  and  this  mask  has  been  the  model  for  all  the 
thousands  of  busts  of  Lincoln,  which  have  been  made  since. 
Upon  the  cordial  invitation  of  my  friend  and  client,  Leonard 
W.  Volk,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  "Century"  Magazine, 
which  published  and  copyrighted  it  in  December,  1881, 1  an- 
nex Mr.  Volk's  interesting  article  on 

THE    LINCOLN    LIFE-MASK   AND   HOW    IT   WAS    MADE, 

and  which  gives  very  interesting   glimpses  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
simplicity  of  character  and  style.     Mr.  Volk  writes : 

My  first  meeting  with  Abraham  Lincoln  was  iu  1858,  when  the 
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celebrated  senatorial  contest  opened  in  Chicago  between  him  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  I  was  invited  by  the  latter  to  accompany 
him  and  his  party  by  a  special  train  to  Springfield,  to  which  train 
was  attached  a  platform-car  having  on  board  a  cannon,  which  made 
considerable  noise  on  the  journey.  At  Bloomington  we  all  stopped 
over  night,  as  Douglas  had  a  speech  to  make  there  in  the  evening. 
The  party  went  to  the  Landon  House,  the  only  hotel,  I  believe,  in 
the  place  at  the  time. 

While  we  were  sitting  in  the  hotel  ofBce  after  supper,  Mr. 
Lincoln  entered,  carrying  an  old  carpet-bag  in  his  hand,  and  wear- 
ing a  weather-beaten  silk  hat, — too  large,  apparently,  for  his  head, 
— a  long,  loosely  fitting  frock-coat,  of  black  alpaca,  and  vest  and 
trousers  of  the  same  material.  He  walked  up  to  the  counter,  and 
saluting  the  clerk  pleasantly,  passed  the  bag  over  to  him,  and  in- 
quired if  he  was  too  late  for  supper.  The  clerk  replied  that  supper 
was  over,  but  thought  enough  could  be  "'scraped  up"  for  him. 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln;  "I  don't  want  much." 

Meanwhile,  he  said  he  would  wash  the  dust  ofP;  he  was  cer- 
tainly very  dusty,  for  it  was  the  month  of  June  and  quite  warm. 
While  he  was  so  engaged  several  old  friends,  who  had  learned  of 
his  arrival,  rushed  in  to  see  him,  some  of  them  shouting  out,  "How 
are  you.  Old  Abe?"  Mr.  Lincoln  grasped  them  by  the  hand  in  his 
cordial  manner,  with  the  broadest  and  pleasantest  smile  on  his 
rugged  face.  This  was  the  first  good  view  I  had  of  the  "coming 
man,"  though  I  had  seen  him  at  a  distance,  and  passed  him  on  the 
sidewalk  in  Chicago  a  few  days  before. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  court-house 
when  Mr.  Douglas  spoke,  and  rephed  to  the  Senator  when  he  had 
finished.  I  regretted  to  hear  some  hard  words  which  passed  be- 
tween them,  while  Mr.  Douglas  was  speaking. 

The  next  day  we  all  stopped  at  the  town  of  Lincoln,where  short 
speeches  were  made  by  the  contestants,  and  dinner  was  served  at 
the  hotel,  after  which,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out  on  the  plank- 
walk  in  front,  I  was  formally  presented  to  him.  He  saluted  me 
with  his  natural  cordiality,  grasping  my  hand  in  both  his  large 
hands  with  a  vise-like  grip,  and,  looking  down  into  my  face  with 
his  beaming,  dark,  dull  eyes,  said : 

"How  do  you  do?  I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  I  have  read  of  you 
in  the  papers:  you  are  making  a  statue  of  Judge  Douglas  for 
Governor  Matteson's  new  house." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered ;  "and  sometime,  when  you  are  in  Chica- 
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go  and  can  spare  the  time,  I  would  like  to  have  you  sit  to  me  for 
your  bust." 

"Yes,  I  will,  Mr.  Volk — shall  be  glad  to,  the  first  opportunity  I 
have." 

All  were  soon  on  board  the  long  train,  crowded  with  people 
going  to  hear  the  speeches  at  Springfield.  The  train  stopped  on 
the  track,  near  Edwards'  Grove,  in  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  staging  was  erected  and  a  vast  crowd  waiting  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees.  On  leaving  the  train,  most  of  the  passen- 
gers climbed  over  the  fences  and  crossed  the  stubble-field,  taking  a 
short-cut  to  the  grove,  among  them  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  stalked  for- 
ward alone,  taking  immense  strides,  the  before-mentioned  carpet- 
bag and  an  umbrella  in  his  hands,  and  his  coat-skirts  flying  in  the 
breeze.  I  managed  to  keep  pretty  close  in  the  rear  of  the  tall, 
gaunt  figure,  with  the  head  craned  forward,  apparently  much  over 
the  balance,  like  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  that  was  moving 
something  like  a  hurricane  across  the  rough  stubble-field !  He  ap- 
proached the  rail-fence,  sprang  over  it  as  nimbly  as  a  boy  of  eight- 
een, and  disappeared  from  my  sight.  Soon  after,  and  while  Dou- 
glas was  speaking,  Mr.  Lincohi  suddenly  re-appeared  in  the  crowd 
mounted  upon  a  fine,  spirited  horse. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  hear  him  speak  in  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  State  House.  He  spoke  with  much  delibera- 
tion and  earnestness,  an-1 1  thought  there  was  sadness  in  his  tone 
of  voice ;  he  reminded  his  friends  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the 
state  for  himself,  owing  to  the  way  it  was  districted  at  the  time, 
and  cautioned  them  not  to  be  over-sanguine — to  be  prepared  for 
defeat;  if  they  wished  for  victory,  no  stone  must  be  left  unturned. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  for  nearly  two  years.  I  spent  most  of 
the  winter  of  1860  in  Washington,  publishing  a  statuette  of  Senator 
Douglas,  and  just  before  leaving,  in  the  month  of  March,  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Douglas'  colleague  in  the  Senate  from  Illinois,  and  asked 
hjm  if  he  had  an  idea  as  to  who  would  be  the  probable  nominee  of 
the  Republican  party  for  President,  that  I  might  model  a  bust  of 
him  in  advance.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  have  the  least  particle 
of  an  idea  who  he  would  be,  only  that  it  would  not  be  Judge  Dou- 
glas. 

I  returned  to  Chicago,  and  got  my  studio  in  the  "Portland 
Block"  in  order  and  ready  for  work,  and  began  to  consider  whose 
bust  I  should  first  begin  in  the  clay,  when  I  noticed  in  a  morning 
paper  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  town— retained  as  one  of  the 
counsel  in  a  "Sand-bar"  trial,  in  which  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
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road  was  either  plaintiff  or  defendant.  I  at  once  decided  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  promise  to  sit  to  me  made  two  years  before.  I 
found  him  in  the  United  States  District  court-room  (in  a  building 
known  at  the  time  as  the  "Larmon  Block"),  his  feet  on  the  edge  of 
a  table,  one  of  his  fingers  thrust  into  his  mouth,  and  his  long, 
dark  hair  standing  out  at  every  imaginable  angle,  apparently  un- 
combed for  a  week.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  lawyers, 
such  as  James  F.  Joy,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Thomas  Hoyne  and  others. 
Mr.  Arnold  obtained  his  attention  in  my  behalf,  when  he  instantly 
arose  and  met  me  outside  the  rail,  recognizing  me  at  once  with  his 
usual  grip  of  both  hands.  He  remembered  his  promise,  and  said, 
in  answer  to  my  question,  that  he  expected  to  be  detained  by  the 
case  for  a  week.    He  added : 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  sittings.  When  shall  I  come, 
and  how  long  will  you  need  me  each  time?" 

Just  after  breakfast,  every  morning,  would,  he  said,  suit  him 
the  best,  and  he  could  remain  till  court  opened,  at  ten  o'clock.  I 
answered  that  I  would  be  ready  for  him  in  the  next  morning,Thurs- 
day.    This  was  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1860. 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Volk,  I  will  be  there,  and  I'll  go  to  a  barber 
and  have  my  hair  cut  before  I  come." 

I  requested  him  not  to  let  the  barber  cut  it  too  short,  and  said 
I  would  rather  he  would  leave  it  as  it  was ;  but  to  this  he  would 
not  consent.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair,  and  said : 

"No,  I  cannot  come  to-morrow,  as  I  have  an  engagement  with 
Mr.  W to  go  to  Evanston  to-morrow  and  attend  an  entertain- 
ment ;  but  I'd  rather  come  and  sit  to  you  for  the  bust  than  go  there 
and  meet  a  lot  of  college  professors  and  others,  all  strangers  to  me. 

And  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  go  to  Mr.  W -'s  office  now,  and 

get  me  released  from  the  engagement.  I  will  wait  here  till  you 
come  back." 

So  oif  I  posted,  but  Mr.  W would  not  release  him,  because, 

he  said,  it  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  people  he  had 
invited.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  quite  sorry  when  I  reported  to  him 
the  failure  of  my  mission. 

"Well,"  he  said,  'T  suppose  I  must  go,  but  I  will  come  to  you 
Friday  morning." 

He  was  there  promptly — indeed,  he  never  failed  to  be  on  time. 
My  studio  was  in  the  fifth  story,  and  there  were  no  elevators  in 
those  days,  and  I  soon  learned  to  distinguish  his  steps  on  the  stairs, 
and  am  sure  he  frequently  came  up  two,  if  not  three,  steps  at  a 
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stride.  When  he  sat  down  the  first  time  in  that  hard,  wooden, 
low-armed  chair  which  I  still  possess,  and  which  has  been  occupied 
by  Douglas,  Seward,  and  Generals  Grant  and  Dix,  he  said: 

"Mr.  Volk,  I  have  never  sat  before  to  sculptor  or  painter — only 
for  daguerreotypes  and  photographs.     What  shall  I  do?" 

I  told  him  I  would  only  take  the  measurements  of  his  head 
and  shoulders  that  time,  and  next  morning,  Saturday,  I  would 
make  a  cast  of  his  face,  which  would  save  him  a  number  of  sit- 
tings. He  stood  up  against  the  wall  and  I  made  a  mark  above  his 
head,  and  then  measured  up  to  it  from  the  floor,  and  said: 

'•You  are  just  twelve  inches  taller  than  Judge  Douglas,  that  is, 
just  six  feet  one  inch." 

Before  commencing  the  cast  next  morning,  and  knowing  Mr. 
Lincoln's  fondness  for  a  story,  I  told  him  one  in  order  to  remove 
what  I  thought  an  apprehensive  expression — as  though  be  feared 
the  operation  might  be  dangerous ;  and  this  is  the  story : 

I  occasionally  employed  a  little  black-eyed,  black-haired,  and 
dark-skinned  Italian  as  a  formatore  in  plaster  work,  who  had 
related  to  me  a  short  time  before  that  himself  and  a  comrade 
image-vender  were  "doing"  Switzerland  by  hawking  their  images. 
One  day,  a  Swiss  gentleman  asked  him  if  he  could  make  his  like- 
ness in  plaster.  "Oh,  yes,  signor;  I  am  a  sculptor!"  So  Matteo 
Mattei — such  was  the  name  of  the  pretender — got  some  plaster, 
laid  the  big  Swiss  gentleman  on  his  back,  stuck  a  quill  in  each 
nostril  for  him  to  breathe  through,  and  requested  him  to  close  his 
eyes.  Then  "Matt,"  as  I  called  him,  poured  the  soft  plaster  all 
over  his  face  and  forehead;  then  he  paused  for  reflection;  as  the 
plaster  was  beginning  to  set  he  became  frightened,  as  he  had 
never  before  undertaken  such  a  job,  and  had  neglected  to  prepare 
the  face  properly,  especially  the  gentleman's  huge  beard,  mus- 
tache, and  the  hair  about  the  temples  and  forehead,  through 
which,  of  course,  the  plaster  had  run  and  become  solid.  "Mat" 
made  an  excuse  to  go  outside  the  door — "then,"  said  he,  "I  run 
hke ." 

I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  twinkle  with  mirth. 

"How  did  he  get  it  off?"  said  he. 

I  answered  that  probably,  after  reasonable  waiting  for  the 
seultore,  he  had  to  break  it  ofP,  and  cut  and  pull  out  all  the  hair 
which  the  tenacious  plaster  touched,  the  best  way  he  could.  "Mat" 
said  he  took  special  pains  to  avoid  that  particular  part  of  Switzer- 
land after  that  artistic  experience.  But  his  companion,  who  some- 
what resembled  him,  not  knowing  anything  of  his  partner's  per- 
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formance,  was  soon  after  overhauled  by  the  gentleman  and  nearly 
cudgeled  to  death. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  tears  actually  trickled  down  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's bronzed  cheeks,  and  he  was  at  once  in  the  best  of  humors. 
He  sat  naturally  in  the  chair  when  I  made  the  cast,  and  saw  every 
move  I  made  in  a  mirror  opposite,  as  I  put  the  plaster  on  without 
interference  with  his  eyesight  or  his  free  breathing  through  the 
nostrils.  It  was  about  an  hour  before  the  mold  was  ready  to  be 
removed;  and  being  all  in  one  piece,  with  both  ears  perfectly  taken, 
it  clung  pretty  hard,  as  the  cheek-bones  were  higher  than  the  jaws 
at  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  He  bent  his  head  low  and  took  hold  of  the 
mold,  and  gradually  worked  it  off  without  breaking  or  injury;  it 
hurt  a  little,  as  a  few  hairs  of  the  tender  temples  pulled  out  with 
the  plaster  and  made  his  eyes  water;  but  the  remembrance  of  the 
poor  Swiss  gentleman  evidently  kept  him  in  good  mood. 

He  entered  my  studio  on  Sunday  morning,  remarking  that  a 
friend  at  the  hotel  (Tremont  House)  had  invited  him  to  attend 
church,  "but,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  thought  I'd  rather  come  and  sit 
for  the  bust.  The  fact  is,"  he  continued,  "I  don't  like  to  hear  cut 
and  dried  sermons.  No — when  I  hear  a  man  preach,  I  like  to  see 
him  act  as  if  he  wore  fighting  bees!"  And  he  extended  his  long 
arms,  at  the  same  time  suiting  the  action  to  the  words.  He  gave 
me  on  this  day  a  long  sitting  of  more  than  four  hours,  and  when  it 
was  concluded,  went  to  our  family  apartment,  on  the  corner  of  the 
building  across  the  corridor  from  the  studio,  to  look  at  a  collection 
of  photographs  which  I  had  made  in  1855-6-7,  in  Eome  and  Flor- 
ence. While  sitting  in  the  rocking  chair,  he  took  my  little  son  on 
his  lap  and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  asking  his  name,  age,  etc.  I  held 
the  photographs  up  and  explained  them  to  him,  but  I  noticed  a 
growing  weariness,  and  his  eyelids  closed  occasionally  as  if  he 
were  sleep}^  or  were  thinking  of  something  besides  Grecian  and 
Roman  statuary  and  architecture.  Finally  he  said:  "These  things 
must  be  very  interesting  to  you,  Mr.  Volk,  but  the  truth  is  I  don't 
know  much  of  history,  and  all  I  do  know  of  it,  I  have  learned  from 
law-books." 

The  sittings  were  continued  daily  till  the  Thursday  following, 
and,  during  their  continuance,  he  would  talk  almost  unceasingly, 
teUing  some  of  the  funniest  and  most  laughable  of  stories,  but  he 
talked  little  of  politics  or  religion  during  those  sittings.  He  said: 
''I  am  bored  nearly  every  time  I  sit  down  to  a  public  dining-table 
by  some  one  pitching  into  me,  on  politics."     Upon  one  occasion  he 
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spoke  most  enthusiastically  of  his  profound  admiration  of  Henry 
Clay,  saying  that  he  "almost  worshipped  him." 

I  remember,  also,  that  he  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  late 
Gen.  William  A.  Richardson,  and  said:  "I  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  truest  men  that  ever  lived;  he  sticks  to  Judge  Douglas  through 
thick  and  thin — never  deserted  him,  and  never  will.  I  admire  such 
a  man  I  By  the  by,  Mr.  Volk,  he  is  now  in  town,  and  stopping  at 
the  Tremont.  May  I  bring  him  with  me  to-morrow  to  see  the 
bust?"  Accordingly,  he  brought  him  and  two  other  old  friends, 
ex-Lieut.-Gov.  McMurtry,  of  Illinois,  and  Ebenezer  Peck,  all  of 
whom  looked  a  moment  at  the  clay  model,  saying  it  was  "just  like 
him!"  Then  they  began  to  tell  stories  and  rehearse  reminiscences, 
one  after  another.  I  can  imagine  I  now  hear  their  hearty  laughs, 
just  as  I  can  see,  as  if  photographed,  the  tall  figure  of  Lincoln 
striding  across  that  stubble-field. 

Many  people,  presumably  political  aspirants  with  an  eye  to 
future  prospects,  besieged  my  door  for  interviews,  but  I  made  it  a 
rule  to  keep  it  locked,  and  I  think  Mr.  Lincoln  appreciated  the 
precaution. 

The  last  sitting  was  given  Thursday  morning,  and  I  noticed 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  something  of  a  hurry.  I  had  finished  the 
head,  but  desired  to  represent  his  breast  and  brawny  shoulders  as 
nature  presented  them;  so  he  stripped  off  his  coat,  waistcoat, 
shirt,  cravat  and  collar,  threw  them  on  a  chair,  pulled  his  "under- 
shirt down  a  short  distance,  tying  the  sleeves  behind  him,  and 
stood  up  without  a  murmur  fox  an  hour  or  so.  I  then  said  that  I 
was  done,  and  was  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  him  for  his  prompt- 
ness and  patience,  and  offered  to  assist  him  to  re-dress,  but  he 
said:  ''No.  I  can  do  it  better  alone."  T  kept  at  my  work  without 
looking  toward  him,  wishing  to  catch  the  form  as  accurately  as 
possible  while  it  was  fresh  in  my  memory.  Mr.  Lincoln  left  hur- 
riedly, saying  he  had  an  engagement,  and  with  a  cordial  "Good- 
bye! I  will  see  you  again  soon,"  passed  out.  A  few  moments 
after,  I  recognized  his  steps  rapidly  returning.  The  door  opened, 
and  m  he  came,  exclaiming:  "Hello,  Mr.  Volk!  I  got  down  on 
the  sidewalk  and  found  I  had  forgotten  to  put  on  my  undershirt, 
and  thought  it  wouldn't  do  to  go  through  the  streets  this  way." 
Sure  enough,  there  were  the  sleeves  of  that  garment  dangling  be- 
low the  skirts  of  his  broadcloth  frock-coat !  I  went  at  once  to  his 
assistance,  and  helped  to  undress  and  re-dress  him  all  right,  and 
out  he  went,  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing. 

On  Thursday,  May  18,  following,  Mr.  Lincoln  received    the 
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nomination  on  the  third  ballot  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  it  happened  that  on  the  same  day  I  was  on  the  cars,  nearing 
Springfield.  About  mid-day  we  reached  Bloomington,  and  there 
learned  of  his  nomination.  At  three  or  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at 
our  destination.  The  afternoon  was  lovely — bright  and  sunny, 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cool;  the  grass,  trees  and  the  hosts  of 
blooming  roses,  so  profuse  in  Springfield,  appeared  to  be  vying 
with  the  ringing  bells  and  waving  flags. 

As  soon  as  I  had  brushed  off  the  dust  and  registered  at  the  old 
Cheuery  House,  I  went  straight  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  unpretentious 
little  two-story  house.  He  saw  me  from  his  door  or  window  coming 
down  the  street,  and  as  I  entered  the  gate,  he  was  on  the  platform 
in  front  of  the  door,  and  quite  alone.  His  face  looked  radiant.  I 
exclaimed:  "I  am  the  first  man  from  Chicago,  I  believe,  who  has 
the  honor  of  congratulating  you  on  your  nomination  for  President." 
Then  those  two  great  hands  took  both  of  mine  with  a  grasp  never 
to  be  forgotten.  And  while  shaking,  I  said:  "Now  that  you  will 
doubtless  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  I  want  to 
make  a  statue  of  you,  and  shall  do  my  best  to  do  you  justice." 
Said  he:  "I  don't  doubt  it,  for  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  are  an  honest  man,"  and  with  that  greeting  I  thought  my 
hands  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  crushed.  I  was  invited  into  the 
parlor,  and  soon  Mrs.  Lincoln  entered  holding  a  rose-bouquet  in 
her  hand,  which  she  presented  to  me  after  the  introduction;  and 
in  return  I  gave  her  a  cabinet-size  bust  of  her  husband,  which  I 
had  modeled  from  a  large  one,  and  happened  to  have  with  me. 
Before  leaving  the  house  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
give  Saturday  forenoon  to  obtaining  full-length  photographs  to 
serve  me  for  the  proposed  statute. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  committee  appointed  by  the  conven- 
tion to  notify  Mr.  Lincoln  formally  of  his  nomination,  headed  by 
Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  reached  Springfield  by  special  train, 
bearing  a  large  number  of  people,  two  or  three  hundred  of  whom 
carried  rails  on  their  shoulders,  marching  in  mihtary  style  from  the 
train  to  the  old  State  House  Hall  of  Representatives,  where  they 
stacked  them  like  muskets.  The  evening  was  beautiful  and  clear, 
and  the  entire  population  was  astir.  The  bells  pealed,  flags  waved 
and  cannon  thundered  forth  the  triumphant  nomination  of  Spring- 
field's favorite  and  distinguished  citizen.  The  bonfires  blazed 
brightly,  and  especially  in  front  of  that  prim-looking  white  house 
on  Eighth  street.  The  committee  and  the  vast  crowd  following 
passed  in  at  the  front  door,  and  made  their  exit  through  the 
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kitchen  door  in  the  rear,  Mr.  Lincoln  giving  them  all  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  as  they  passed  him  in  the  parlor. 

After  it  was  all  over  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  late  in  the  even- 
ing. I  took  a  stroll  and  passed  the  house.  A  few  small  boys  only 
were  in  the  street,  trying  to  keep  up  a  little  blaze  among  the  dying 
embers  of  the  bonfire.    One  of  them  cried  out: 

"Here,  Bill  Lincoln — here's  a  stick." 

Another  chimed  in : 

"I've  got  a  good  one.  Bill" — a  picket  he  had  slyly  knocked 
from  a  door-yard  fence. 

By  previous  appointment  I  was  to  cast  Mr.  Lincoln's  hands  on 
the  Sunday  following  this  memorable  Saturday,  at  nine  a.  m.  I 
found  him  ready,  but  he  looked  more  grave  and  serious  than  he 
had  appeared  on  the  previous  days.  I  wished  him  to  hold  some- 
thing in  his  right  hand,  and  he  looked  for  a  piece  of  pasteboard, 
but  could  find  none.  I  told  him  a  round  stick  would  do  as  well  as 
anything.  Thereupon  he  went  to  the  wood-shed,  and  I  heard  the 
saw  go,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  dining-room  (where  I  did  the 
work),  whittling  off  the  end  of  a  piece  of  broom-handle.  I  remarked 
to  him  that  he  need  not  whittle  off  the  edges. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  he,  "I  thought  I  would  like  to  have  it  nice." 

When  I  had  successfully  cast  the  mold  of  the  right  hand,  I 
began  the  left,  pausing  a  few  moments  to  hear  Mr,  Lincoln  tell  me 
about  a  scar  on  the  thumb. 

"You  have  heard  that  they  call  me  a  rail-splitter,  and  you  saw 
them  carrying  rails  in  the  procession  Saturday  evening;  well,  it  is 
true  that  I  did  split  rails,  and  one  day,  while  I  was  sharpening  a 
wedge  on  a  log,  the  ax  glanced  and  nearly  took  my  thumb  off,  and 
there  is  the  scar,  you  see." 

The  right  hand  appeared  swollen  as  compared  with  the  left, 
on  account  of  excessive  hand-shaking  the  evening  before;  this  dif- 
ference is  distinctly  shown  in  the  cast. 

That  Sunday  evening  I  returned  to  Chicago  with  the  molds  of 
his  hands,  three  photographic  negatives  of  him,  the  identical  black 
alpaca  campaign-suit  of  1858,  and  a  pair  of  Lynn  newly-made 
pegged  boots.  The  clothes  were  all  burned  up  in  the  great  Chi- 
cago fire.  The  casts  of  the  face  and  hands  I  saved  by  taking  them 
with  me  to  Rome,  and  they  have  crossed  the  sea  four  times. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  January,  1861,  at  his 
house  in  Springfield.  His  little  parlor  was  full  of  friends  and 
politicians.  He  introduced  me  to  them  all,  and  remarked  to  me 
aside  that,  since  he  had  sat  to  me  for  his  bust,  he  had   lost  forty 
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pounds  in  weight.  This  was  easily  perceptible,  for  the  lines  of 
his  jaws  were  very  sharply  defined  through  the  short  beard  which 
he  was  allowing  to  grow.  Then  he  turned  to  the  company,  and 
announced  in  a  general  way  that  I  had  made  a  bust  of  him  before 
his  nomination,  and  that  he  was  then  giving  daily  sittings  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel  to  another  sculptor;  that  he  had  srt  to  him  for 
a  week  or  more,  but  could  not  see  the  likeness,  though  he  might 
yet  bring  it  out. 

"But,"  continued  Mr.  Lincoln,  "in  two  or  three  days  after  Mr. 
Volk  commenced  my  bust,  there  was  the  animal  himself." 

And  this  was  about  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  remark  I  ever  heard 
him  utter,  except  the  good-bye  and  good  wishes  for  my  success. 

I  have  omitted  to  say  that,  when  sitting  in  April  for  the  model, 
and  speaking  of  his  Cooper  Institute  speech,  delivered  in  New 
York  a  short  time  before,  he  said  that  he  had  arranged  and  com- 
posed this  speech  in  his  mind  while  going  on  the  cars  from  Cam- 
den to  Jersey  City.  When  having  his  photograph  taken  at  Spring- 
field, he  spoke  of  Colonel  Ellsworth,  whom  he  met  a  short  time  be- 
fore, and  whose  company  of  Zouaves  he  had  seen  drill.  Lincoln 
said: 

"He  is  the  greatest  little  man  I  ever  met." 

Leonard  W.  Volk  was  boru  in  Vermont ;  where  in  early 
life,  he  married  a  cousin  of  Senator  Douglas,  and  settled  in 
Fulton,  Illinois.  In  one  of  Senator  Douglas'  political  tours 
he  visited  the  Volk  house  and  physically  saw  Volk's  budding 
genius  and  talent,  and  prophetically  saw  his  future  emi- 
nence. Said  he  to  Volk :  "You  will  be  a  great  sculptor,  but 
you  never  can  make  people  believe  it,  unless  you  study 
awhile  in  Italy ;  so  get  ready  to  go,  for  a  term  of  years,  to 
Italy.  The  money  will  be  forthcoming;  you  simply  go." 
When  Volk  returned,  after  some  years  of  hard  and  practical 
study,  his  patron  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  and  Volk 
settled  in  Chicago,  where  his  first  work  was  a  bust  of  Douglas, 
which  has  been  repeated  thousands  of  times.  In  1858,  Volk 
knew  that  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas  would  be  sufficiently 
famous  to  make  a  demand  for  their  statues  a  probability ; 
and  he  solicited  and  obtained  from  Lincoln  his  life-mask,  as 
has  been  stated ;  and  then  he  studied  the  persons  and  physical 
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peculiarities  of  the  two  men,  with  an  artist's  e3'e,  so  as  to  be 
prepared,  when  the  emei-genc}^  shoukT  arise,  to  reproduce  them 
with  fidelity. 

In  case  of  Douglas,  he  soon  found  the  opportunity,  and 
the  Douglas  monument  at  Douglas  Park  in  Chicago,  is  a  work 
of  art,  which  is  a  credit,  alike  to  its  subject,  to  the  artist,  and 
to  the  ciiy  of  Chicago. 

In  case  of  Lincoln,  he  was  not  so  fortunate.  Mr.  Bates, 
a  Chicago  philanthropist,  left  $40,000  with  which  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Lincoln,  in  Lincoln  Park,  and  gave  carte  blanche 
to  three  citizens  of  Chicago,  to  execute  the  trust.  Singular 
to  say,  these  gentlemen  did  not  confer  with  Volk  in  anyway, 
but  instead  thereof,  asked  William  H.  Vanderbilt  what 
sculptor  they  had  better  employ,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  sug- 
gested one  St.  Gaudens,  who,  unlike  Yolk,  did  not  migrate 
to  the  unclassical  prairies  of  Illinois.  And  so  St.  Gaudens 
was  given  carte  blanche  to  get  up  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  to  be 
located  at  the  metropolis  of  Lincoln's  own  state,  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate  location,  in  a  park  bearing  his  name, 
and  on  the  banks  of  our  noble  lake.  He  sought  for  and  pro- 
cured Volk's  model,  but  he  could  not,  of  course,  obtain  Volk's 
knowledge  of  Lincoln — the  man.  Volk  could  have  wrought 
it  out  in  plaster  had  opportunity  offered,  but  he  could  not 
impart  it  to  St.  Gaudens,  as  he  did  his  model.  It  was  an 
image  in  Volk's  memory  merely. 

The  statue  was  duly  set  up  in  Lincoln  Park,  in  a  very 
eligible  locality;  where  it  is  the  first  object  that  attracts  the 
attention  of  visitoi's  from  the  city. 

The  proceedings  of  the  unveiling  are  thus  stated  : 

MAYOB  BOCHE  OPENS  THE  CEEEMONIES. 

We  come,  fellow-citizens,  to  unveil  the  statue  of  an  illustrious 
citizen  of  lUinois,  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
millions,  whose  fame  is  as  wide  as  civilization,  and  whose  life  and 
death  teach  the  sublime  lesson  that  to  suffer  for  humanity  is  the 
grandest  mission  on  earth. 

There  is  a  sacredness  in  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
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grows  deeper  and  holier  as  the  years  go  bj.  There  is  a  reverence 
for  his  character  weUing  up  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  they 
remember  whence  he  sprang  and  how  he  lived,  and  toiled,  and 
struggled,  and  conquered,  and  died.    [Applause.] 

The  largest,  grandest,  and  best  representative  of  the  common 
people  this  country  has  ever  produced,  the  equal  in  native  ability 
and  statesmanship  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  superior 
to  them  all  in  unselfishness,  large-heartedness  and  overflowing 
good-will,  his  fame  will  go  down  through  the  ages,  with  increasing 
lustre,  as  the  victor  over  rebellion  and  disunion  and  the  Emanci- 
pator of  a  nation  of  slaveholders  and  slaves.    [Applause.] 

Here  in  the  metropolis  of  the  great  state  that  nurtured  him 
from  boyhood  to  ripened  manhood,  and  saw  him,  by  the  nation's 
suffrage,  consecrated  with  leadership  and  invested  with  more  than 
kingly  power — here  in  the  beautiful  park  commemorating  his  name, 
by  the  beautiful  waters  of  this  great  inland  sea,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
raise  a  monument  to  his  memory  where  future  generations  may 
come  and  see  the  likeness  of  the  hero  who  died  for  liberty.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  statue  to  the  Lincoln 
Park  Commissioners  was  then  made  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Withrow, 
in  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  monument  fund,  and  in  so 
doing  he  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Eli  Bates,  to  v^'hose 
public  and  patriotic  spirit  is  due  the  erection  of  the  statue, 
Mr.  Withrow  spoke  as  follovs's  : 

Mr.  President:  It  is  deemed  proper  on  this  occasion  to  make 
some  mention  concerning  the  life  and  character  of  the  donor  to 
whom  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  work  of  art  which  will  be 
placed  to-day  under  the  control  of  the  authorities  of  this  park, 
with  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  trustees  named  by 
him,  and  the  sculptor  commissioned  by  them,  have  severally  per- 
formed their  duties. 

Eli  Bates  was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1808.  The 
attainable  information  concerning  his  family  and  boyhood  are 
briefly  told :  The  family  was  quite  large  and  very  poor.  The  father 
was  a  nailmaker  or  common  laborer,  as  occasion  required;  the 
mother,  an  earnest  and  industrious  woman,  who  contributed  with 
the  labor  of  her  hands  more  than  her  share  to  the  family  support. 
The  boy  Eli  was  afflicted  with  a  disease  which  rendered  necessary, 
when  he  was  about  16  years  of  age,  an  amputation  which  made  him 
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a  cripple  for  life.  Such  au  operation  then  was  a  more  severe  test 
of  courage  and  fortitude  than  it  is  now.  These  qualities  were  so 
strikingly  exhibited  by  the  suffering  boy  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Peabody,  then  the  Unitarian  clergyman  in  Springfield.  He 
caused  the  young  sufferer  to  be  removed  to  his  own  home  and  re- 
tained him  as  a  member  of  his  family  until  fitted  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools. 

For  a  few  years  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  and  about 
Springfield,  and  received  salaries  which  ranged  from  $20  to  .$26 
per  month.  At  a  date  not  known  he  removed  to  Manlius,  N.  Y., 
where  he  again  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1815,  he  emigrated  from 
Manlius  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  served  for  about  two  years  as  a 
light-house  keeper,  for  which  he  received  a  salary  of  about  $300 
per  year.  In  18-17,  with  such  savings  as  could  be  made  from  such 
salaries,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  McHenry  County,  in  this  state, 
upon  which  he  resided  until  late  in  1819  or  early  in  1850,  when  he 
entered  the  service  of  C  Mears  &  Co.,  lumber  merchants,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  His  duties  were  those  of  a  superintendent  in  the 
lumber-yard  and  book-keeper  in  the  office.  He  remained  so  em- 
ployed until  about  1853,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm. 
He  was  then  17  years  of  age.  His  life  had  been  one  of  labor  and 
economy,  and  his  accumulations  did  not  amount  to  $2,000.  By  his 
will,  made  twenty-eight  years  later,  he  disposed  of  an  estate 
amounting  to  nearly  $100,000,  Avhich  was  not  the  full  measure  of 
the  financial  success  which  attended  him  during  those  years.  His 
prosperity  but  rendered  more  vivid  the  memories  of  suffering  and 
poverty  experienced  in  early  life.  He  sought  his  early  benefactors 
who  were  living  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  dead;  and 
to  those  in  need  gave  liberal  assistance.  When  possible  the  aid 
was  extended  under  the  pretense  of  paying  the  principal,  with  in- 
terest sometimes  compounded,  of  obligations  which  never  had  any 
foundation  in  contract,  or  in  the  intention  of  the  creditors.  While 
his  charities  were  liberal  they  were  unostentatious,  and  when  pos- 
sible, known  only  to  himself.  The  exact  amount  thus  withdrawn 
from  his  fortune  cannot  now  be  known ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  his  character  and  methods  that  it 
aggregated  a  sum  equal  to  that  disposed  of  by  his  will. . 

The  lesson  of  this  man's  life  is  not  in  the  fact  that  in  twenty- 
eight  years  he  secured  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
It  is  found  in  the  fortitude  and  courage  which  enabled  him  to  com- 
bat adverse  fortune  for  forty-seven  years  and  achieve  the  victory 
long  after  passing  the  meridian  of  life ;  in  the  fact  that  it  was  se- 
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cured  by  the  legitimate  methods  of  the  manufacturer  and  merchant 
and  not  by  speculative  adventures  which  were  mainly  games  of 
chance;  in  the  stern  sense  of  justice  which  ever  guided  and  con- 
trolled him;  in  his  devotion  to  friends,  old  as  well  as  new;  in  his 
love  of  country  and  humanity,  which  increased  with  his  years  and 
his  wealth.  The  broad,  sound  business  judgment  which  he  de- 
veloped so  late  in  life  would  have  been  regarded  as  remarkable  jn 
one  who  had  received  the  advantages  of  a  business  training  and 
the  encouragement  which  comes  from  early  success.  This  judg- 
ment was  always  enforced  by  energy  and  persistence,  controlled  by 
unswerving  integrity.  The  crowning  glory  of  his  prosperous  days 
was  found  in  his  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  which  increased 
with  his  age  and  prosperity. 

We  can  readily  understand  why  this  man  contemplated  with 
admiration  the  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  his  boyhood  in 
the  doorless  and  windowless  cabin  on  the  frontier  farm  to  his  death 
in  the  highest  station  to  which  any  man  can  be  called  by  the  suf- 
frages of  his  countrymen. 

This  park  was  his  favorite  resort  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  every  effort  made  for  its  im- 
provement and  ornamentation,  for  the  reason,  as  he  often  said, 
that  its  accessible  location  made  it  the  park  which,  for  many  years 
at  least,  would  contribute  most  to  the  pleasure  and  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  It  was  known  to  his  business  partner,  who 
became  his  general  executor  and  one  of  the  trustees  named  in  his 
will,  that  he  intended  to  make  provision  for  works  of  art  to  be 
erected  here,  and  that  one  of  them  should  be  t.  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  indicated  this  locality  as  the  one  in  which  he  thought 
the  statue  should  be  placed.  It  is  not  known  that  this  purpose 
was  communicated  to  any  other  person  until  his  will  was  prepared 
a  few  days  before  his  death. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  the  north  division  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago June  13,  1881.  In  the  disposition  of  his  estate  he  remem- 
bered all  who  had  claims  upon  his  consideration,  either  as  relatives 
or  friends.  Among  his  bequests  were  ^25,000  to  Unity  Church  for 
the  completion  and  improvement  of  the  church  edifice,  and  $25,000 
for  "the  purchase  of  a  suitable  lot  and  erecting  a  suitable  building 
thereon  for  the  use  of  the  industrial  school  connected  with"  said 
church ;  $10,000  to  the  Chicago  Athenaeum ;  $5,000  to  the  "North 
Star  Dispensary,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  north  di- 
vision of  Chicago ;"  $10,000  to  James  C.  Brooks,  George  Payson, 
and  Thomas  F.  Withrow,  "to  be  expended  by  them  and  under  their 
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direction  in  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the  late  President  Lincoln, 
in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago;''  and  815,000  to  the  same  trustees,  to  be 
expended  by  them  in  the  erection  of  a  fountain  in  said  park. 

The  trustees  accepted  the  trust  and  set  about  the  execution  of 
the  purposes  of  the  donor  as  expressed  by  the  language  of  the  will 
and  in  the  interviews  with  Mr.  Brooks.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  no  definite  step  could  be  taken  before  a  determination  of  the 
amount  of  the  bequests  by  a  final  settlement  of  the  estate — as  each 
bequest  made  by  the  v,'ill  might  bo  increased  or  diminished 
by  the  result  of  such  settlement.  It  was  necessary  to  adjust  part- 
nership and  other  interests,  collect  credits,  and  sell  real  estate  and 
personal  property,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Probate  Court,pre- 
liminary  to  such  final  settlement.  Delay  for  many  months  was 
thus  made  unavoidable.  When  this  was  passed  we  proceeded  in 
the  way  usually  followed  in  such  cases  by  offering  premiums  to 
eminent  sculptors  for  designs,  to  be  submitted  within  six  months. 
The  offer  was  accepted  by  some  and  declined  by  others,  who  were 
unwilling,  in  a  matter  so  important,  to  commit  themselves  to  de- 
signs so  hastily  prepared.  Keflection  convinced  us  that  we  should 
in  the  selection  of  the  artist  rely  upon  reputation  for  genius,  fidel- 
ity, and  skill,  established  by  the  execution  of  similar  commissions, 
rather  than  upon  crude  designs,  hurriedly  prepared,  to  be  found 
unsatisfactory  after  more  deliberate  study.  Acting  in  accordance 
with  this  conviction  we  tendered  the  commission  for  both  the 
fountain  and  the  statue  to  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  without  restric- 
tions as  to  design  and  with  ample  allowance  of  time.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees  the  results  approve  the  choice  they  made.  The 
fountain  has  been  erected  in  another  part  of  this  park,  and  the  sta- 
tue will  soon  be  unveiled  in  your  presence.  In  the  execution  of 
the  architectural  part  of  the  work  the  sculptor  has  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Mr.  Stanford  White,  an  eminent  architect  of  New 
York.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  sculptor  to  present  Lincoln 
the  President,  burdened  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  hour,  giv- 
ing audience  to  a  delegation  of  the  people,  who  present  for  his  con- 
sideration matters  of  great  public  concern.  In  our  judgment  the 
theme  was  well  chosen.  A  representation  of  the  great  President,  if 
faithful,  will  be  pervaded  with  the  idea  of  the  man  of  the  people 
discharging  the  great  duties  of  the  Presidential  office  in  a  period 
of  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  popular  institutions.  As  a  lawyer 
and  representative  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  Congress  of 
the  LTnited  States — especially  before  the  great  debate  with  Dou- 
glas— Abraham  Lincoln  was  but  a  type  of  thousands  of  his  con- 
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temporaries.  When,in  the  portico  of  the  National  Capitol  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  Presidency  of  a  Republic  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  ruin,  he  commenced  an  epoch  not  only  in  his  own  life  but  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  While  many  of  the  participants  in  the  great 
struggle  which  followed  yet  remain  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
time  when  it  can  be  studied  only  in  the  light  of  history.  The  war 
clouds  rolled  away  over  twenty  years  ago.  The  "silver  tones  of 
the  triumphant  bugles"  are  heard  no  longer  in  the  land.  The 
wives  and  mothers,  who,  with  aching  hearts  and  smiling  faces,  saw 
husbands  and  sons  march  to  battle-fields  from  which  they  never  re- 
turned, are  joining  the  loved  and  lost  on  the  other  shore.  The 
Grand  Army  which  now  gathers  about  the  annual  camp-fire  is  but 
a  remnant  of  the  one  which  disbanded  in  1865.  The  hatreds  and 
griefs  of  the  great  conflict  are  subsiding.  Already  the  historical 
critic  is  correcting  the  annals  of  the  war-time,  brushing  away 
popular  delusions,  but  bringing  out  in  stronger  relief  that  which 
was  meritorious  and  true.  The  publication  of  official  archives,  per- 
sonal journals,  correspondence,  and  reminiscences  is  presenting  the 
prominent  actors  during  the  period  between  1860  and  1866  in  new 
relations  and  proportions.  The  steady  light  of  history  will  render 
brighter,  as  the  years  move  on,  the  names  of  the  really  great  men 
of  that  period,  and  above  all,  and  brighter  than  all,  will  ever  be  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Every  passing  year  adds  to  the 
world's  knowledge  of  the  great  task  performed  by  him  during  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life.  He  became  the  Chief  Executive  of  a 
Government  every  department  of  which  was  infested  by  conspira- 
tors plotting  against  its  integrity ;  its  forts  and  arsenals  dismantled ; 
its  army  and  navy  scattered  and  demoralized ;  its  Treasury  bank- 
rupt and  its  credit  ruined;  eleven  States  rushing  into  armed  rebel- 
lion and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  others  permeated  with  discon- 
tent. At  every  step  he  heard  the  warning  voice  of  the  conservative 
and  the  demand  of  the  radical.  He  was  harassed  and  annoyed 
continually  as  to  the  execution  of  the  plans  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  whole  situation  by  the  intermeddling  of  well-meaning 
friends  who  could  have  but  imperfect  knowledge  as  to  parts ;  by 
mere  politicians  posing  as  statesmen  and  soldiers;  by  incompetent 
generals  kept  in  command  by  a  misguided  public  opinion ;  by  the 
treachery  of  pretended  friends,  who  were  really  in  sympathy  with 
the  enemy;  by  the  constant  presence  of  contractors  and  speculators 
who  sought  fortunes  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  country.  All  these 
and  more  must  be  in  the  thought  of  the  sculptor  who  successfully 
portrays  the  Abraham  Lincoln  who  will  be  loved  and  honored  by 
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the  people  through  all  time.  We  must  see  in  the  memorial  bronze, 
as  we  see  in  history,  the  serious  and  patient  man,  who,  without 
selfish  ambit  on,  toiled  up  the  rugged  path  of  duty  to  heights  never 
before  attained — to  the  summit  from  which  he  could  see  the  coun- 
try he  loved  so  well,  free  from  interneyine  strife,  "redeemed  and 
disenthralled  by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation" — and  then, 
the  martyr's  crown  surmounted  the  laurel  on  the  brow  of  the  hero. 
It  only  remains,  Mr.  President,  to  surrender,  as  we  now  do,  to 
the  watchful  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  public,  the  memorial  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"the  first  American  who  achieved  the  lonely  heights  of  immortal 
fame." 

THE    UNVEILING    OF    THE    STATUE. 

As  Mr.  Withrow  concluded,  young  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
grandson  of  the  late  President,  pulled  away  the  flag  which 
enveloped  the  statue.  As  he  did  so  a  squad  from  Battery  D 
began  firing  a  salute  of  thirty-eight  guns  and  the  First  Regi- 
ment Band  played  "Hail  Columbia."  The  applause  and 
cheers  started  as  the  massive  statue  was  exposed  were  sil- 
enced by  the  fear  that  the  lives  of  two  ladies  would  be  en- 
dangered by  it.  The  boom  of  the  artillery  guns  had  fright- 
ened the  horse  attached  to  a  cart  in  which  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dun- 
ning, of  No.  1558  Michigan  avenue,  and  Miss  Ora  Cody,  of 
No.  351  Warren  avenue,  were  seated  and  he  began  rearing 
and  plunging  through  the  crowd.  The  animal  endeavored  to 
jump  over  the  fence,  but  became  entangled  in  the  wires,  and 
Mrs.  Dunning  was  thrown  over  his  head,  but  not  hurt.  Miss 
Cody  jumped  out.  The  wire  had  to  be  cut  before  the  horse 
could  be  released.  Men  and  women  stampeded  toward  the 
stone  terrace  which  surrounds  the  monument.  The  accident 
caused  the  police  to  stop  the  firing  of  the  battery  before  the 
full  salute  of  thirty-eight  guns  had  been  fired.  The  band 
played  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner''  and  "America,"  which 
were  followed  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Goudy,  accepting 
the  statue  in  the  name  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Commissioners : 

Messrs.  Withrow,  Payson,  and  Brooks,  Trustees  : 

The  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park  have  authorized  me  to  ac- 
cept for  the  public,  as  far  as  represented  by  them  in  an  official 
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character,  this  great  work  of  art,  the  magnificent  gift  of  Eli  Bates, 
and  to  tender  thanks  for  the  fidelity  with  which  you,  as  his  trustees, 
have  executed  his  bequest. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  artist  for  his  true  conception  of  the 
expression  of  his  subject,  which  shows  the  rugged  honesty,  sympa- 
thetic heart,  and  great  soul,  qualities  so  familiar  to  many  now 
here. 

This  statue  will  stimulate  the  young  men  of  future  generations 
to  unselfish  exertion  in  behalf  of  the  human  race,  and  remind  all 
of  the  great  struggle  for  National  existence  and  personal  liberty 
which  owed  success  in  large  part  to  the  man  called  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner  to  act  as  the  leader. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  which  has  resulted  in  a  monument  to 
the  immortal  Lincoln  in  this  beautiful  resort  of  the  people,  bear- 
ing his  name.  It  will  stand  as  a  memorial  to  the  giver  as  well  as 
the  man  whose  image  and  face  have  been  preserved  in  bronze. 

The  gifts  of  Eli  Bates,  the  statue  and  the  fountain  located  to 
the  north,  are  a  recognition  by  him  of  obligations  to  a  people 
among  whom  he  passed  his  life  and  to  the  city  where  he  acquired 
a  fortune.  He  doubtless  wished  to  acknowledge  his  appreciation 
of  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  man  who  saved  the  Govern- 
ment from  destruction  and  made  it  possible  for  him  and  others  to 
accumulate  property.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  desired  to 
exhibit  his  admiration  for  the  steadfast  purpose  which  resulted  in 
the  emancipation  of  4,000,000  of  slaves  from  bondage. 

As  long  as  the  flowers  shall  bloom  among  these  trees  and  the 
waves  of  Lake  Michigan  break  on  the  shore  this  figure  will  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  patriot  and  martyr  whose  firm  adherence 
to  his  convictions  has  made  every  man  a  free  man  and  preserved 
the  union  of  these  states. 

We  have  lived  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  uttered  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President,  when 
he  said:  "The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  patriotic  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  it  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature."    [Applause.] 

LEONARD  SWETT's    GRA.ND  TRIBUTE. 

Mayor  Eoclie  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Goudy's  speech  intro- 
duced Leonard  Swett  as  the  orator  of  the  occasion  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  his  friend.      By  this  time  the  crowd  as  well  as 
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Mr.  Swett  was  suffering  with  cold,  and  that  gentleoaan  did 
not  attempt  to  ornament  his  speech  with  oratorical  flourishes. 
He  read  his  speech  from  manuscript  as  follows : 

Gentlemen:  And  here  we  are  again  illustrating  either  the  fol- 
lies or  the  hopes  of  mankind!  All  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
tried  in  their  turn  to  perpetuate  in  some  manner  the  memory  of  (he 
worthy  dead.  Nearly  and  perhaps  all  nations  have  believed  in  the 
resurrection  and  a  life  after  death.  Hence  their  efforts  to  perpe- 
tuate the  human  figure,  or  an  exact  memory  of  the  human  body. 

Egypt  is  amongst  the  oldest  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
They  tried  to  perpetuate  the  very  form  itself,  and  hence  the  mum- 
mies of  Egypt.  We  can  still  see  the  dried  but  stiffened  form  of  a 
man  who  lived  more  than  3,000  years  ago,  or  at  an  unknown  date 
beyond  that  period.  We  can  now  walk  wherever  the  mummy  is 
exhibited,  or  seen,  and  say, 

"Perchance  that  very  hand  now  pinioned  flat 
Has  hob-a-nobbed  witli  Pharaoh  glass  to  glass, 

Or  dropped  a  half-penny  into  Homer's  hat, 
Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  ijass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 
A  torch  at  the  great  temple's  dedication." 

Greece  grew  out  of  Egypt  and  succeeded  her.  Many  of  her 
gods,  goddesses  and  myths  migrated  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  only 
about  600  miles  away,  and  the  fertile  and  imaginative  G  reek  mind 
vivified  and  idealized  them,  and  hence  we  find  in  Greece;  not  the 
revolting  mummy  or  the  actual  flesh  and  form  preserved,  but  the 
memory  of  that  form  idealized  in  the  beautiful  marble  or  bronze 
which  recalls  the  likeness  such  as  we  see  today  of  form,  figure,  and 
feature  in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  and  the  memory  of  the  very 
man  who  has  lived  and  passed  away. 

This  Grecian  art,  the  art  of  Phidias  and  Polyclites  in  marble, 
and  Myron  in  bronze,  we  have  endeavored  to  imitate,  and  as  a  re- 
sult we  have  unveiled  and  now  look  upon  this  beautiful  pedestal 
and  colossal  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  man  born  within  our 
own  age,  who  lived  within  our  own  state,  who  was  known  to  many 
of  us,  and  adorned  our  own  times. 

We  have  been  and  are  now  constructing  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive parks  in  the  whole  country  upon  the  margin  of  the  beauti- 
ful Lake  Michigan  and  about  three  miles  from  the  central  part  of 
our  city,  which  now  contains  in  round  numbers  800,000  souls.  In 
the  highest  and  not  in  the  modest  sense  of  that  term  the  Hoc .  Eli 
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Bates,  in  life,  by  his  will,  several  years  ago  gave  $40,000  in  trust  to 
Thomas  F.  Withrow,  George  Fayson,  and  James  C.  Brooks,  who, 
associating  with  them  Joseph  Stockton  of  the  Park  Commission, 
have  erected  at  the  southern  or  city  entrance  of  this  park  the  noble 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  we  now  behold.  Here  we  see 
his  tall  form,  his  slim,  lithe  body,  his  earnest  face,  recalling  to  all 
who  knew  him  the  figure  and  the  look  of  the  real  man. 

And  why  is  the  form  and  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  thus  se- 
lected and  placed  at  this  entrance,  to  be  observed  for  all  time,  we 
hope,  by  our  citizens  and  the  admiring  throngs  who  will  pass  this 
point,  visiting  this  park?  Why  is  he  selected  from  the  50,000,000 
of  people  who  lived  with  him?  The  answer  is,  because  he  was  in 
life  the  most  simple  and  direct  in  character;  at  one  time  the  hum- 
blest citizen  in  the  land,  at  another  the  most  exalted.  His  patriot- 
ism was  the  purest,  and  he  was  the  most  far-seeing  and  wise,  and 
having  many  years  ago  first  predicted  that  this  country  could  not 
exist  half-slave  and  half-free,  but  the  antagonism  and  contest 
would  go  on  until  we  would  become  either  all  slave  or  all  free,  he 
himself  took  the  patient  leadership  of  that  contest,  and  by  his  pro- 
clamation freed  3,000,000  slaves,  lifted  our  whole  country  to  a 
higher  plane  of  civilization,  and  finally,  at  the  hand  of  malice,  fell 
a  martyr  because  of  this  character  and  this  act. 

The  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  sprung  upon  American  soil 
and  was  of  American  growth.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
any  other  soil  on  the  globe,  or  any  other  civilization  than  our  own, 
to  have  produced  him.  He  was  emphatically  the  child  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  product  of  our  institutions.  He  was  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Born  in  Kentucky  of  the  most  humble  and  un- 
known parentage,  he  walked  in  early  life  the  pathway  of  the  poor. 
At  about  six  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Southern  Indiana, 
where  his  mother  died,  and  he  lived  there  until  19,  when  his  father 
again  loaded  all  his  earthly  possessions  upon  an  ox- wagon  and 
young  Lincoln,  with  goad  in  hand,  in  the  main,  drove  the  team,  on 
a  new  migration  to  Coles  county,  Illinois.*  When  he  thus  left  In- 
diana he  had  been  to  school  in  a  log  school  but  six  weeks,  and  this 
period  constitutes  his  entire  education  received  at  school.  Having 
arrived  here  in  August,  they  erected  a  log-cabin  and  plowed  some 
land  for  a  crop  the  coming  year.  He  remained  with  his  father  un- 
til the  next  fall,  when,  about  to  become  21  years  of  age  the  nest 
February,  his  father  gave  him  his  time,  and  his  stepmother,  a  kind 


*This  is  an  error;  he  removed  to  Macon  county. 
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good  mother  to  him,  tied  all  his  earthly  possessions  in  a  pack,  and, 
Lincoln,  running  a  stick  through  where  the  knot  was  tied,  started 
on  foot  from  Coles  county  to  Macon  county. 

Cast  your  eyes  back  about  sixty  years  and  look  on  that  tall, 
lithe  young  man,  partly  concealed  by  the  tall  grasses  of  the  prai- 
rie, as  he  then  walks  alone  along  the  Indian  trail  with  a  pack  on 
his  back  and  hope  in  his  heart,  on  that  wonderful  journey  of  life, 
which  took  him  first  to  Macon  county,  and  the  life  of  a  rail-splitter, 
thence  to  Sangamon  county  and  the  Sangamon  River,  and  the 
life  of  a  flatboatman,  upon  the  Sangamon,  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers ;  thence  to  the  life  of  a  small  merchant  at  New  Salem  in 
Sangamon  county;  thence  to  a  captaincy  in  the  Black  Hawk  War; 
thence  to  a  membership  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  for  four  years, 
in  which  and  in  the  political  campaigns  of  1810  and  1844  he 
acquired  a  name  as  an  orator;  thence  to  a  leadership  at  the  bar; 
thence  to  one  term  in  Congress,  and,  finally,  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  country  he  then  walked  over  so  humbly,  and  to  martyrdom  for 
the  principles  he  advocated  and  the  noble  life  he  lived. 

When  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1860,  some  cam- 
paign bookmaker  called  upon  him  to  get  the  the  prominent  feat- 
ures of  his  life,  and  well  he  replied,  in  the  language  of  Gray's 
'"Elegy,"  that  his  life  presented  nothing  but 

"The  short  and  simple  annals  of  tlie  poor. ' 

This  expression  contains,  in  brief,  the  record  of  his  life. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  his  per- 
sonal peculiarity.  No  one  who  knew  him  ever  knew  another 
man  like  him.  He  stands  out  from  the  whole  world  of  his  time 
isolated  and  alone. 

I  rode  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  with  him  for  eleven  years, 
and  in  the  allotment  between  him  and  the  large  Judge  Davis,  in 
the  scanty  provision  of  those  times,  as  a  rule,  I  slept  with  him. 
Beds  were  always  too  short,  coffee  in  the  morning  burned  or  other- 
wise bad,  food  often  indifferent,  roads  simply  trails,  streams  with- 
out bridges,  and  often  swollen  and  had  to  be  swam ;  sloughs  often 
muddy  and  almost  impassable,  and  we  had  to  help  the  horses  when 
the  wagon  mired  down  with  fence  rails  for  pries,  and  yet  I  never 
heard  Mr.  Lincoln  complain  of  anything.  His  character  was  that 
of  great  directness  and  extreme  simplicity.  Clothing  to  him  was 
made  for  covering  and  warmth  to  the  body,  and  not  for  ornament. 
He  never  in  his  life  once  got  the  better  of  his  fellow-man  in  a  trade, 
and  never  loaned  money  for  interest.     I  never  knew  him  but  once 
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to  borrow  money  or  give  his  note.  He  never  tasted  liquor,  never 
chewed  tobacco  or  smoked,  but  labored  diligently  in  his  profession, 
charging  small  fees,  and  was  contented  with  small  accumulations. 
He  was,  however,  very  generous  in  expenditure  for  his  family.  In 
this  manner  he  accumulated  less  than  $10,000  before  his  election 
to  the  Presidency,  and  when  he  left  Springfield  had  to  borrow,  and 
then,  so  far  as  I  know,  gave  his  note  for  the  first  time  for  enough 
to  bear  his  expenses  and  tide  him  over  until  he  could  draw  from  the 
government  for  the  first  quarter  of  his  salary.  He,  in  his  life,  had 
lived  in  all  circles,  moved  in  every  grade  of  society,  and  enjoyed  it 
all  equally  well.  To  his  present  companions  in  every  station  he  was 
equally  entertaining  and  equally  happy. 

As  a  politician  he  was  also  peculiar.  He  employed  tactics 
wholly  differeut  from  any  other  politician  we  ever  had.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  results  to  which  certain  great  causes  tend,  and  did 
not  believe  those  results  could  be  hastened,  changed,  or  impeded 
by  personal  interference.  Hence  he  was  no  political  manipulator. 
He  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agitator  of  slavery  would  pro- 
duce its  overthrow,  and  his  personal  tactics  consisted  simply  in 
getting  himself  in  the  right  place  and  staying  until  events  found 
him  there.  This  belief  caused  him  to  say  and  do  many  things 
which  could  not  be  understood,  when  considered  in  reference  to 
immediate  surroundings.  In  his  campaign  against  Douglas  in  1858, 
he  defeated  himself  in  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  first  speech  he  made. 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  "We  must  be- 
come either  all  slave  or  all  free."  And  yet  he  always  justified  and 
defended  the  utterance  of  these  sentences,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  immediate  consequences,  on  the  ground  that  they  contained 
elementary  truth  necessary  in  the  growth  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  should  be  uttered  and  defended. 

At  a  private  dinner  at  Bloomington,  at  which  some  friends 
after  he  was  beaten  were  criticising  these  utterances  as  fatal  to  his 
campaign,  he  replied:  "Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  think  that  a  mis- 
take, but  I  have  never  believed  it  was,  and  you  will  see  the  day  in 
which  you  will  consider  that  the  wisest  thing  I  ever  said." 

He  would  not  in  politics  willingly  have  any  one  do  anything 
for  him,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  favorable  results  of  personal 
efforts  in  any  campaign.  He  did  believe  in  the  "  vox  popuU  " 
and  to  him  it  was  indeed  "vox  Dei,"  but  he  wanted  it  to  be  the  gen- 
uine "  vox  populi."  He  did  not  believe  in  any  interference  with  or 
efforts  to  control  it.  When  first  nominated  to  the  Presidency  in 
1860  his  name  in  connection  with  that  exalted  office  was  new  to  the 
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people  at  large  in  the  country,  and  his  nomination  was  almost 
wholly  unexpected.  Signs  of  party  lukewarmness  and  lethargy  ex- 
isted in  the  East,  and  friends  proposed  sending  delegations  there 
to  induce  union  and  partisan  activity,  but  he  alone  opposed  it.  It 
was  not  until  late  in  the  summer  that  he  consented  that  Judge  Da- 
vis should  go,  purely  on  his  own  behalf,  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and 
it  is  my  candid  opinion  from  all  I  know  that  he  consented  to  this 
reluctantly,  and  would,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  rather  he  would  not 
have  gone. 

He  believed  the  necessities  of  the  party  and  the  great  coercive 
force  of  a  campaign  were  the  real  causes  of  union,  and  if  they  failed, 
nothing  else  could  act  as  a  substitute  for  them.  No  individual  effort 
could  aid  or  hasten  them,  and  none  could  defeat  them.  And  so  he 
sat  in  his  Mecca  at  Springfield,  received  every  one  who  came,  heard 
what  every  one  said,  told  a  story,  and  said  nothing  himself,  but 
watched  the  operation  of  the  great  forces  as  thev  gradually,  but 
slowly,  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  led  him  on  to  final  triumph. 
After  his  election  he  consented,  after  persuasion,  to  have  Thurlow 
Weed  invited  to  Springfield,  but  this  had  to  be  urged  upon  him. 

I  believe  he  desired  the  second  nomination,  because  that  in- 
volved an  approval  by  the  common  people,  whom  he  always  loved 
and  confided  in,  of  the  course  which  he  had  taken,  often  in  great 
doubt,  during  the  first  Administration.  Yet  he  would  do  nothing, 
and  would  allow  no  friend  to  do  anything  to  get  it. 

His  rival  aspirants  were  actively  at  work  and  were  doing  and 
saying  more  radical  things  than  the  responsibilities  of  the  position 
he  occupied  would  permit  him  to  say  or  do,  but  he  was  resolved 
and  unmoved.  One  time  after  his  first  emancipation  proclamation 
he  was  urged  by  some  friends  to  follow  it  up,  in  his  next  message 
to  the  Congress  of  1863,  which  preceded  his  second  nomination  by 
only  about  five  months,  by  a  recommendation  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery.  It  was  urged  upon  him  that 
this  was  an  outside  position  of  radicalism,  and  if  he  did  not  take  it 
his  rivals  would.  Turning  to  the  gentlemen  present  he  said:  "Is 
not  the  question  of  emancipation  doing  well  enough  now?  "  "Yes," 
was  the  reply.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  never  yet  done  an  official 
act  because  of  its  bearing  upon  my  re-nomination,  and  I  don't  like 
to  begin  now.  I  can  see  emancipation  coming:  whoever  can  wait 
for  it  will  also  see  it;  whoever  gets  in  the  w-ay  of  it,  will  be  run  over 
by  it." 

He  looked  with  indifference  over  machinations  against  him  in 
his  cabinet,  and  with  indifference  over  the  Senate  and  members  of 
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Congress,  to  the  action  of  the  common  people  as  expresse  in  their 
preliminary  conventions  and  resolutions  of  state  legislatures,  as 
most  near  the  people,  as  though  an  electrical  chord  of  symj)athy 
extended  from  him  to  them.  They  did  not  disappoint  him,  and 
finally  when  the  second  convention  convened  in  Baltimore  in  May 
the  only  contest  there  was,  as  to  who  should  have  the  honor  of  put- 
ting Mr.  Lincoln  in  nomination. 

He  never  recognized  a  duty  in  himself  to  appoint  any  man  to 
office  simply  because  he  had  been  a  political  friend,  and  would  re- 
move no  man  simply  because  he  had  been  his  political  enemy. 

The  sublime  and  crowning  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, was  his  self-reliance.  During  the  eleven  years  I  was  with  him 
at  the  bar  of  this  state,  I  never  knew  him  to  ask  the  advice  of  a 
friend  about  anything.  During  the  four  years  of  his  administra- 
tion I  never  knew  and  never  heard  of  his  doing  this.  I  never  knew 
him  in  the  preparation  of  a  trial  or  the  perplexity  of  it  in  court,  to 
turn  to  his  associate  and  ask  his  advice.  The  nearest  I  ever  knew 
him  to  do  this  was  once  at  Bloomingtou  in  1858  and  about  ten  days 
before  his  joint  debate  with  Douglas  at  Charleston.  He  sent  for 
half  a  dozen  lawyers  to  meet  him  at  Judge  Davis'  house  before  he 
was  to  speak  in  Bloomington  the  same  day,  and  when  they  were 
assembled  he  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  put  to  Douglas  the 
following  questions,  and  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  have  each 
of  you  assume  you  are  Douglas  and  answer  from  his  standpoint." 

And  yet  he  w^as  the  best  listener  I  have  ever  known.  He  would 
hear  any  one  on  any  subject,  and  generally  would  say  nothing  in 
reply.  He  kept  his  own  counsels  or  his  bottom  thoughts,  well.  He 
weighed  thoroughly  his  own  positions  and  the  positions  of  his  ad- 
versary. He  put  himself  in  his  adversary's  position  or  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  question,  and  argued  the  question  from  that  stand- 
point. For  instance,  you  will  remember  when  a  committee  of  Chi- 
cago clergy  went  to  Washington  to  urge  upon  him  to  issue  an 
emancipation  proclamation,  he  said:  "If  you  call  a  sheep's  tail 
a  leo-  how  many  legs  will  it  have?"  The  natural  answer  was 
"Five."  "No,"  said  he;  "because  calling  the  tail  a  leg  will  not 
make  it  a  leg." 

He  was  takmg  in  that  argument  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  was  in  Washington  the  next  week  after  these  clergymen. 
I  got  an  interview  with  him  early  in  the  mornmg,  and,  arising  to 
go,  he  said:  "What  have  you  got  to  do?  How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  city?  "  and  being  told  that  I  came  there  the  day  before,  he 
said:  "Sit  down,  I  want  to  consult  you.      If  you  had  been  here  a 
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week  I  would  not  give  a  cent  for  your  opinion,"  and  then  himself 
occupied  all  the  morning  until  12  o'clock,  when  the  cabinet  came 
in,  in  talking  about  the  emancipation  proclamation;  considering 
every  objection  to  it,  asking  in  the  whole  interview,  my  opinion  of 
nothing,  going  over  the  whole  question,  simply,  making  me  a 
friendly  audience,  and  yet  at  the  very  time  I  was  there  and  at  the 
time  the  Chicago  clergy  were  there,  the  proclamation  in  its  rough 
draft,  as  I  have  since  learned,  was  then  written  out  and  was  lying 
in  his  table  drawer  in  the  room  where  we  were  talking. 

And  this  was  indeed  his  general  way  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion, 
but  with  him  when  a  conclusion  was  reached,  he  was  at  rest.  He 
would  enter  his  opponent's  house,  ransack  it,  look  under  all  the 
beds  and  through  the  closets;  then  he  was  satisfied  and  never 
doubted  more. 

And  here  may  I  be  permitted  to  mention  another  very  remark- 
able and  useful  trait  of  his  character.  It  was  that  mental  equipoise 
which  is  disturbed  at  nothing,  and  diverted  from  the  pathway  it 
has  marked  out,  by  nothing.  Although  prosecuting  the  war  simply 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  not  from  a  belief  in  its  success,  yet  he 
kept  right  on,  and  was  neither  depressed  by  disasters  nor  elated  by 
success.  He  seemed  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  in 
which  he  was  engaged  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  man.  The 
war,  like  all  others,  was  prosecuted  by  alternate  success  and  defeat. 
The  first  two  years  it  was  generally  defeat;  and  yet  ]\[r.  Lincoln  in 
moments  of  disaster  was  not  disheartened,  but  was  cool,  collected, 
and  determined.  He  was  a  monument  of  strength  upon  which  even 
the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  members  of  his  own  cabinet,  could 
lean  for  strength.  In  moments  of  victory,  when  everybody  else  was 
carried  away  by  the  joyousaess  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
the  same  mental  equipoise  and  was  self-restrained  and  determined 
as  before.  In  short,  he  was  the  strong  man  in  the  great  contest, 
and  the  great  men  at  Washington  all  learned  to  gain  renewed  cour- 
age from  his  calmness  and  to  lean  upon  his  own  great  arm  for  sup- 
port. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  war  were  years  of  doubt  with  Mr. 
Lincoln.  He  did  not  see  any  way  in  which  we  could  conquer  a  peo- 
ple so  numerous,  so  brave,  and  who  occupied  more  than  half  of  the 
territorial  ex.tent  of  the  whole  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  dur- 
ing this  time  any  man  ever  heard  him  say  that  he  could  see  we 
were  going  to  be  successful  in  the  war.  After  about  the  second 
year,  after  he  had  issued  the  emancipation  proclamation  and  began 
to  see  that  it  worked  according  to  his  expectations,  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  ever  heard  him  express  a  doubt  of  success. 
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The  religious  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  simply  a  reflex  of  his 
own  character.  He  believed  in  God,  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
world,  the  guider  of  men,  and  the  controller  of  the  great  events  and 
destinies  of  mankind.  He  believed  himself  to  be  an  instrument  and 
leader  of  the  forces  of  freedom.  He  knew  the  toils  of  the  slave  and 
of  the  poor  whites  at  the  South.  Their  sufferings  and  privations 
were  his  personal  experiences,  and  he  felt  their  burdens  to  be  his 
own.  He  believed  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "that  all 
men  are  created  equal,"  was  not,  as  said  by  Kufus  Choate,  "a  glit- 
tering generality,"  but  was  a  standard  political  truth.  Our  Savior 
said  in  the  closing  sentences  of  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  ''Be  ye 
perfect  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect,"  not  that  He  expected 
perfection  in  the  persons  to  whom  He  addressed  these  words,  not 
that  He  expected  perfection  of  us  in  our  day  and  generation,  but 
he  laid  down  a  religious  standard  which  no  one  can  surpass  and  to 
which  all  nations  might  aspire. 

Before  him  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton  and  Knox  had 
gone.  Before  him  all  the  great  and  good  men  who  laid  securely 
and  well  the  broad  foundations  of  the  republic  had  fallen  before  the 
only  foe  their  valor  and  courage  could  not  meet.  All  have  gone ! 
And  all  we  know  of  the  great  and  final  journey  is  that  all  our  race 
goes,  but  none  returns. 

Happiest  is  that  man  and  happiest  are  those  peoples  who  shall 
most  nearly  approach  this  standard  of  religious  requirement.  So 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  found 
here  his  perfect  standard  of  political  truth,  and  the  happiest  he 
pronounced  the  man  and  the  people  who  approached  most  nearly 
to  this  standard.  And  he  has  made  the  journey  to  the  great  un- 
known. 

We  see  him  in  this  beautiful  image  of  bronze  above  us  which 
the  sculptor  has  wrought,  and  recall  his  real  presence.  What  we 
know  of  the  future  is,  that  in  all  time  hereafter,  wherever  the  slave 
shall  groan  under  the  lash,  or  the  poor  shall  sigh  for  something 
better  than  they  have  known,  there  his  name  will  be  honored  and 
his  example  imitated. 


It  is  matter  of  just  pride,  that  the  city  of  Rochester 
secured  Volk's  services  to  execute  a  statue  for  their  beauti- 
ful city,  two  views  of  which  are  herewith  presented.  It  needs 
no  laudation ;  it  lauds  itself. 
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In  view  of  t'hede7^o^lementoi  Lincoln  s  political  career,  it  is 
a  little  singular  that  he  should  have  enunciated  these  views  as 
early  as  January,  1837.  He  then  said  :  "At  what  point,  then, 
is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer,  if  it 
ever  reach  us,  it  must  spring  up  amongst  us.  It  cannot 
come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must,  our- 
selves, be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen 
we  must  live  through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide.  " 

But  he  failed  to  correctly  prognosticate  his  own  fate  in 
the  following  reference  to  bloody  undertakings,  made  in  New 
York,  in  1800:  "'John  Brown's  affair'  in  its  philosophy, 
corresponds  with  the  many  attempts  related  in  history  of  the 
assassination  of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods 
over  the  oppression  of  a  people,  till  he  fancies  himself  com- 
missioned by  heaven  to  liberate  them.  He  ventures  the 
attempt,  which  ends  in  little  else  than  his  own  execution. 
Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon,  and  John  Brown's  at- 
tempt at  Harper's  Ferry,  were,  in  their  philosophy,  precisely 
the  same." 


Benjamin  Bobbins  Curtis  wrote  a  learned  argument  in 
denial  of  the  power  of  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  but  Lincoln,  a  lesser  technical  lawyer  but  a 
wiser  man,  saved  more  to  liberty  by  suspending  that  writ, 
than  was  achieved  by  every  exercise  of  it  since  its  establish- 
ment under  Charles  II.  Richard  H.  Dana  wrote  a  scholarly 
essay  to  prove  that  Lincoln's  proclamation  did  not  legally 
emancipate  the  negroes ;  but  we  may  greatly  doubt  if  Con- 
gress would  have  submitted  the  constitutional  amendment 
without  it,  and  also,  if  slavery  would  not  have  retained  all  its 
local  guarantees  for  stability  and  endurance,  had  this  great 
state  jpaper  been  wanting :  not  to  mention  the  equally  im- 
pressive fact,  that  the  nation  could  not  have  been  saved 
without  it.  Each  recurring  day  for  four  weary  years  brought 
with  it  some  new  expcrimeiitum  criicis  to  the  great  chieftain. 
His  vitality  and  spirits  slowly  wore  away  under  the  constant 
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attrition  of  responsibility ;  and  into  the  web  and  woof  of  the 
rehabilitated  national  life  was  interwoven  the  assiduous 
labors — heart  sorrows — and  anguish  of  soul  of  the  magnani- 
mous and  heroic  Lincoln : 

"  *  *  His  patient  toil 

Has  robed  our  cause  in  victory's  light: 
Our  country  stood,  redeemed  and  bright, 
With  not  a  slave  upon  her  soil !  " 

On  Saturday,  July  12th,  1862,  I  reached  Washington  on 
some  business,  and  was  the  guest  of  one  of  the  White  House 
secretaries.  On  Sunday  morning,  he  and  I  went  to  the 
White  House  to  get  his  mail,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  I  sat 
in  a  chair  in  the  hall,  facing  the  long  flight  of  stairs  which  led 
to  the  executive  department.  I  had  supposed  that  Lincoln 
was  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  where  he  usually  stayed  of  nights  ; 
but  I  saw  a  barouche  drive  up  to  the  door  containing  Secre- 
tary Seward  and  daughter,  who  simply  waited  till  a  messen- 
ger was  dispatched  up-stairs. 

Presently  Ml-.  Lincoln  came  slowly  down-stairs ;  but  oh ! 
how  haggard  and  dejected  he  looked.  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  nine  months ;  alnd  the  change  was  frightful  to  behold. 

He  looked  the  picture  of  heart-felt  anguish — from  which 
every  ray  of  hope  had  forever  fled.  On  the  contrary,  Seward, 
whom  I  could  plainly  see  from  the  window,  looked  at  peace 
with  himself  and  all  mankind — he  was  smoking,  and  appar- 
ently perfectly  easy  and  contented — in  most  striking  contrast 
with  the  awful  melancholy  depicted  on  the  countenance  of 
•  his  chief.  Lincoln  spoke  to  me  and  shook  hands  quite  me- 
chanically— he  was  absent-minded :  he  did  not  know  me  at 
all — he  was  oblivious  of  my  presence,  or  of  a.ny  one's  presence. 
He  took  his  seat  in  front  of  Seward,  facing  backward,  the 
latter  not  offering  the  President  the  back  seat,  as  would  seem 
proper ;  and  the  party  was  whirled  away  to  Secretary  Stan- 
ton's house,  where  his  child  lay  dead.  Lincoln  had  come  in 
from  the  Soldiers'  Home,  that  morning,  not  only  to  attend 
this  funeral,  but  to  get  the  news.  I  knew  from  the  disaster 
painted  on  Lincoln's  face  that  some  bad  news  was  in  the  air; 
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and  on  my  way  home  the  next  day  I  ascertained  what  it 
was.  John  Morgan  was  marching  unresistingly  through 
Kentucky,  steahng  as  he  went,  en  route  for  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
That  was  my  List  ghmpse  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

What  a  brilliant,  sublime,  starthng,  melancholy  history 
was  recorded  of  him  in  the  chronicles  of  time,  between  the 
leaves  inscribed  respectively  June  3, 1854,  and  July  12,  186i!, 
— eight  years,  my  first  and  last  sight  of  him. 

How  forcibly  must  he  have  realized  that : 

"  He  who  ascends  to  mountain  tops  shall  find, 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  snow: 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  tlie  Sun  of  glory  glow. 

And  far  beneath,  the  earth  and  ocean  spread; 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led." 


Mr.  Lincoln's  neighbors  in  Springfield  cannot  yet  realize 
that  he  was  a  marvelously  great  man :  he  was  so  common- 
place and  ordinary  there,  that  they  cannot  draw  him  out 
into  an  hero  or  a  statesman  :  as  he  presented  himself  to  them, 
he  was,  decidedly,  ''of  the  earth,  earthy." 

His  home  was  very  ordinary  and  isolated  :  there  was  lit- 
tle external  indication  of  life  or  movement  there :  Lincoln 
was  occasionally  seen  to  be  walking  to  and  fro,  on  the  side- 
walk, with  a  child  in  his  arms,  or  bauling  one  in  a  little 
child's  go-cart;  or,  in  the  morning,  at  irregular  hours,  might 
be  seen  to  come  furtively  out  of  the  house,  or  from  his  little 
barn,  and  walk  in  solitary  mood  up  town,  where  he  would 
drop  into  the  circuit  clerk's  office — or  at  a  store  where  citi- 
zens congregated — or  anywhere  that  he  could  find  somebody 
to  listen  to  his  stories :  he  would  sometimes  turn  up  at  his 
own  office,  and,  not  infrequently,  at  the  law  library  of  the 
state  house :  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  he  would  go  home 
and  drive  up  and  milk  his  cow,  feed  his  horse,  clean  out  his 
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very  humble  stable,  chop  some  wood ;  and  his  day's  work  was 
done,  unless,  as  was  quite  common,  he  again  went  up  town, 
to  pass  the  evening  in  some  grocery  store,  or  other  citizens' 
rendezvous,  engaged  in  his  usual  avocation  of  telling  stories ; 
or,  perhaps,  wandering  alone,  aimlessly,  in  the  unfrequented 
streets,  clothed  in  melancholy,  and  his  mind  turned  com- 
pletely within  itself,  in  deep  reflection. 

His  stable  stands  yet,  or  did  recently,  just  as  he  left  it 
thirty  years  ago,  barring  the  ravages  of  time :  it  is  primitive 
and  uninteresting,  save  by  its  reminiscences ;  it  is  of  boards 
nailed  up  endwise — no  battens — only  about  sis  and  one-half 
feet  to  the  eaves — the  roof  with  the  least  pitch  possible  to 
carry  off  the  water  at  all ;  only  one  apartment,  where  his 
horse — old  Tom — his  cow — his  old  open  buggy — his  hay  and 
feed  were  all  together.  He  was  his  own  wood-chopper,  hos- 
tler, stable-boy  and  cow-boy,  clear  down  to,  and  even  beyond, 
the  time  that  he  was  President-elect  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  he  did  no  business  in  his 
profession  at  Springfield:  but  in  Lincoln's  day  there,  courts 
did  not  sit  often,  and  preparation  for  trials  was  not  very 
elaborate :  he  had  much  leisure,  and  that  was  passed  much 
as  I  have  defined.  The  tendencies  of  his  mind  alternated  be- 
tween deep,  earnest,  solitary  reflection,  at  which  times  he 
wanted  no  contact  or  communication  with  others :  and  light, 
frivolous,  frolicsome  moods,  when  he  wanted  an  audience,  but 
was  utterly  regardless  of  its  size,  quality  or  character. 

The  moralist,  in  reflecting  upon  the  career  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, will  note  that  in  the  first  place  there  is  defined,  in 
sharp  outline,  the  nature  of  our  free  institutions,  as  con- 
trasted with  European  systems. 

Here  was  one,  of  the  humblest  birth  and  parentage,  at- 
taining, by  sheer  force  of  genius,  industry  and  will,  the  most 
exalted  political  station  in  the  world,  in  his  era. 

His  career  also  attests  the  tremendous  force  and  plastic 
character  of  public  sentiment. 

In  1852,  the  two  controlling  political  parties  of  the  na- 
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tion  were  pledged  to  stifle  any  possible  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery :  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  unknown 
beyond  his  obscure  judicial  circuit;  but  eight  years  later,  a 
popular  uprising  occurred  which  made  Lincoln  the  apostle  of 
liberty,  and  shivered  the  institution  of  slavery  to  atoms.  So 
far  as  outward  indications  went,  the  platforms  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  in  1852— the  election  of  Pierce; — the 
enactment  of  the  Nebraska  bill ;  and  the  Dred  8cott  decision, 
assured  the  stability  of  negro  slavery.  Yet  this  tremendous 
institution,  which  had  tasked  the  severest  statesmanship  of 
the  nation  for  forty  years,  was  overthrown  in  one  Presiden- 
tial term,  largely  by  the  genius,  will  and  resolution  of  one 
man. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  life  also  attests  that  the  talisman  of  ulti- 
mate success  is  entrusted  to  him  alone  who  will  strive  for  it 
by  a  life-time  of  study  and  deep  research ;  for  he,  in  early 
life,  adopted  the  habit  of  bringing  all  moral  propositions  to 
the  test  of  demonstration,  and  so  far  as  it  be  possible  to 
demonstrate  moral  propositions,  Lincoln  did  it :  he  intro- 
duced precision  of  reasoning  into  political  discussions  far 
more  effectively  than  had  ever  before  or  since  been  done  in 
this  nation. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  life  likewise  practically  illustrated  and  en- 
forced the  well  worn  and  derided  aphorism,  that  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy." 

To  his  honesty,  as  much  as  to  his  genius,  was  he  in- 
debted for  his  phenomenal  success,  both  in  retaining  his 
hold  on  popular  opinion  and  in  conducting  the  tremendous 
conflict,  in  which  he  was  the  central  figure,  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

But  the  grandest  and  most  impressive  lesson  taught  is, 
that  there  is  a  God  who  governs  and  directs  the  affairs  of 
nations — makes  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  him ;  overcomes 
evil  for  good ;  deduces  order  from  chaos  :  and  employs  men 
of  the  lowliest  condition  as  instruments  to  work  out  the  Di- 
vine will. 
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"The  ancients  believed  in  a  serene  and  beautiful  Genius 
which  ruled  in  the  affairs  of  nations :  which,  with  a  slow, 
but  stern  justice,  carried  forward  the  fortunes  of  certain 
chosen  houses,  weeding  out  single  offenders  or  offending 
families,  and  securing,  at  last,  the  firm  prosperity  of  the 
favorites  of  Heaven.  It  was  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  Eter- 
nal Nemesis.  There  is  a  serene  Providence  which  rules  the 
fate  of  nations,  which  makes  little  account  of  time,  little  of 
one  generation  or  race,  makes  no  account  of  disasters ;  con- 
quers alike  by  what  is  called  defeat  or  what  is  called  victory; 
thrusts  aside  enemy  and  obstructions,  crushes  everything 
immoral  as  inhuman ;  and  obtains  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  best  race  by  the  sacrifice  of  everything  which  resists  the 
moral  laws  of  the  world.  It  makes  its  own  instruments,  cre- 
ates the  man  for  the  time,  trains  him  in  poverty,  inspires  his 
genius,  and  arms  him  for  his  task.  It  has  given  every  race 
its  own  talent,  and  ordains  that  only  that  race  which  com- 
bines perfectly  with  the  virtues  of  all,  shall  endure." 

In  this  view,  to  which  we  subscribe,  the  two  "Bull  Euns" 
were  as  essential  as  Stone  Eiver  or  Gettysburgh :  Jeff.  Davis 
and  Lee,  as  necessary  as  Lincoln  and  Grant :  the  Petersburgh 
mine  horror  as  much  a  mosaic  of  freedom  as  the  sinking  of 
the  Merrimac. 

In  the  checkered  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — in  the  flat-boat  trip,  whose  sequences 
were  the  beholding  a  sale  of  negroes  at  New  Orleans — the 
settlement  at  New  Salem — the  romance  of  Ann  Eutledge — 
the  profession  of  law — in  the  removal  to  the  state  capital — 
the  courtship  of  his  wife  at  cross-purposes,  and  his  marital 
career— the  peculiar  history  of  the  Nebraska  Bill — his  two 
Senatorial  defeats — his  House-divided-against-itself  speech ; 
— the  securing  the  convention  at  Chicago — in  the  small 
margin  for  success  in  the  war,  and  its  bare  attainment,  we 
see  that, 

"There's  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 
Eough-hew  them  how  we  will," 
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and  the  presence  of  that  divinity  in  our  affairs,  both  in  dis- 
aster and  triumph,  is  as  manifest  as  the  vivifying  effects  of 
the  sun  upon  our  earth. 

It  appears  from  the  silly  farrago  which  the  felonious 
wretch  and  villainous  sneak,  who  took  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  left 
behind  him,  that  his  first  intention  was  to  kidnap  the  great 
President;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  his  spasms  of  sobriety, 
he  watched  and  waited  for  a  chance  to  do  so,  all  during  the 
fall  and  winter :  and  that  he  changed  his  plan  to  the  more 
detestable  one  adopted,  from  the  impracticability  of  carrying 
out  the  original  nefarious  scheme. 

I  annex  the  silly  rhapsody. 

1861. 

My  Dear  Sir: — You  may  use  this  as  you  think  best.  But  as 
some  may  wish  to  know  where,  who,  and  why ;  and  as  I  do  not 
know  how  to  direct,  1  give  it,  (in  the  words  of  your  Master), 

"To  whom  it  may  concern." 

Right  or  wrong,  God  judge  me,  not  man. 

For,  be  my  motive  good  or  bad,  of  one  thing  I  am  sure :  the 
lasting  condemnation  of  the  North. 

I  love  peace  more  than  life.  Have  loved  the  Union  beyond 
expression. 

For  four  years  have  I  waited,  hoped  and  prayed  for  the  dark 
clouds  to  break,  and  for  a  restoration  of  our  former  sunshine.  To 
wait  longer  would  be  a  crime.  All  hope  for  peace  is  dead.  My 
prayers  have  been  proved  as  idle  as  my  hopes.  God's  will  be  done; 
I  go  to  see  and  share  the  bitter  end. 

I  have  ever  held  the  South  was  right.  The  very  nomination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  four  years  ago,  spoke  plainly  war — war  upon 
Southern  rights  and  institutions.  His  election  proved  it:  "Await 
our  overt  act;"  yes,  till  you  are  bound  and  plundered.  What 
folly!  The  South  was  wise.  Who  thinks  of  argument  or  patience 
when  the  finger  of  his  enemy  is  pressing  on  the  trigger?  In  a  for- 
eign war,  I  too  could  say,  "Country,  right  or  wrong."  But  in  a 
struggle  such  as  ours  (where  one  brother  tries  to  pierce  the  brother's 
heart),  for  God's  sake  choose  the  right.  When  a  country  like  this 
spurns  justice  from  her  side,  she  forfeits  the  allegiance  of  every 
honest  freeman,  and  should  leave  him  untrammeled,  by  any  fealty 
sworn,  to  act  as  his  conscience  may  approve. 
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People  of  the  North:  to  love  liberty  and  justice,  to  strike  at 
wrong  and  oppression  was  the  teaching  of  our  fathers. 

The  study  of  our  early  history  will  not  let  me  forget  it,  and 
may  it  never. 

This  country  was  formed  for  the  loliite,  and  not  for  the  black, 
man.  And,  looking  upon  x\frican  slavery  from  the  same  standpoint 
held  by  the  noble  framers  of  our  Constitution,  I,  for  one,  have  ever 
considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  (both  for  themselves  and 
us)  that  God  ever  bestowed  on  a  favored  nation.  Witness  hereto- 
fore our  wealth  and  power:  witness  their  elevation  and  enlighten- 
ment above  their  race  elsewhere.  I  have  Hved  among  it  most  of 
my  life,  and  have  seen  less  harsh  treatment  from  master  to  man, 
than  I  have  seen  in  the  North  from  father  to  son.  Heaven  knows 
no  one  would  be  willing  to  do  more  for  the  negro  race  than  I,  could 
I  but  see  my  way  to  still  better  their  condition. 

But  Lincoln's  policy  is  only  preparing  the  way  for  their  total 
annihilation.  The  South  are  not,  nor  have  they  been,  fighting  for 
the  continuance  of  slavery. 

The  first  battle  of  Bull  Bun  did  away  with  that  idea.  Their 
causes  since  the  war  have  been  as  noble  and  greater  far  than  those 
that  urged  our  fathers  on.  Even  should  we  allow  that  they  are 
wrong  at  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  cruelty  and  inj  iistice  have 
made  the  wrong  become  the  right ;  and  they  stand  now  (before  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world)  a  noble  band  of  patriot  heroes. 
Hereafter,  reading  of  their  deeds,  Thermopylae  will  be  forgotten. 

When  I  aided  in  the  capture  and  execution  of  John  Brown 
(who  was  a  murderer  on  our  western  border,  and  who  was  fairly 
tried  and  convicted,  before  an  impartial  jury,  of  treason;  and  who, 
by  the  way,  has  since  been  made  a  god),  I  was  proud  of  my  little 
share  in  the  transaction,  for  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  and  that  I  was 
helping  our  common  country  to  perform  an  act  of  justice. 

But  what  was  a  crime  in  poor  John  Brown  is  now  considered 
(by  themselves)  as  the  greatest  and  only  virtue  of  the  Repubhcan 
party.  Strange  transmigration!  Vice  to  become  a  virtue,  simply 
because  more  indulge  in  it. 

I  thought  then,  as  now,  that  the  Abolitionists  were  the  only 
traitors  in  the  land,  and  that  the  entire  party  deserved  the  same 
fate  of  poor  old  Brown ;  not  because  they  wish  to  abolish  slavery, 
but  on  account  of  the  means  they  have  ever  endeavored  to  use  to 
effect  that  abolition.  If  Brown  were  living,  I  doubt  whether  he, 
himself,  would  set  slavery  against  the  Union.  Most  or  many  in  the 
North  do,  and  openly  curse  the  Union,  if  the  South  are  to  return 
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and  retain  a  single  right  guaranteed  to  them,  by  every  tie  which  we 
once  revered  as  sacred.  The  South  can  make  no  choice.  It  is 
either  extermination  or  slavery  for  themselves  (worse  than  death) 
to  draw  from.     I  know  my  choice. 

I  have  also  studied  hard  to  discover  on  what  grounds  the  right 
of  a  state  to  secede  has  been  denied,  when  our  very  name,  United 
States,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  both  provide  for  se- 
cession. But  there  is  no  time  for  words,  I  write  in  haste.  I  know 
how  foolish  I  shall  be  deemed  for  undertaking  such  a  step  as  this ; 
where  on  the  one  side  I  have  many  friends  and  everything  to  make 
me  happy,  while  my  profession  alone  has  gained  me  an  income  of 
more  than  120,000  a  year;  and  while  my  great  personal  ambition  in 
my  profession  has  such  a  great  field  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  South  has  never  bestowed  upon  me  one  kind  word:  a  place 
now  where  I  have  no  friends,  except  beneath  the  sod :  a  place  where 
I  must  either  become  a  private  soldier  or  a  beggar. 

To  give  up  all  the  former  for  the  latter,  besides  my  mother  and 
sisters,  whom  I  love  so  dearly  (although  they  so  widely  differ  from 
me  in  opinion)  seems  insane,  but  God  is  my  judge. 

I  love  justice  more  than  I  do  a  country  that  disowns  it;  more 
than  fame  and  wealth;  more  (Heaven  pardon  me  if  wrong)  than  a 
happy  home.  I  have  never  been  upon  a  battle-field,  but  oh !  my 
countrymen,  could  you  all  but  see  the  reality  or  effects  of  this  hor- 
rid war  as  I  have  seen  them  (in  every  state,  save  Virginia),  I  know 
you  would  think  like  me,  and  would  pray  the  Almighty  to  create  in 
the  Northern  mind  a  sense  of  right  and  justice  (even  though  it 
should  possess  no  seasoning  of  mercy),  and  that  He  would  dry  up 
this  sea  of  blood  between  us,  which  is  daily  growing  wider.  Alas! 
poor  country,  is  she  to  meet  her  threatened  doom? 

Four  years  ago,  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  lives  to  see  her 
remain  (as  I  had  always  known  her)  powerful  and  unbroken. 

And,  even  now,  I  would  hold  my  life  as  naught  to  see  her  what 
she  was.  O,  my  friends,  if  the  fearful  scenes  of  the  past  four  years 
had  never  been  enacted;  or,  if  what  has  been,  had  been  but  a  fear- 
ful dream,  from  which  we  could  now  awake,  with  what  overflowing 
hearts  could  we  bless  our  God,  and  pray  for  his  continued  favor. 
How  I  have  loved  the  old  flag  can  never  now  be  known.  A  few 
years  since,  and  the  entire  world  could  boast  of  none  so  pure  and 
spotless. 

But  I  have,  of  late,  been  seeing  and  hearing  of  the  bloody  deeds 
of  which  she  has  been  made  the  emblem,  and  would  shudder  to 
think  how  changed  she  had  grown.    O,  how  I  have  longed  to  see 
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her  break  from  the  mist  of  blood  and  death  that  circles  round 
her  folds,  spoiHng  her  beauty  and  tarnishing  her  honor.  But  no; 
day  by  day  she  has  been  dragged  deeper  and  deeper  into  cruelty 
and  oppression,  till  now  (in  my  eyes)  her  once  bright  red  stripes 
look  like  bloody  gashes  in  the  face  of  Heaven.  I  now  look  upon 
my  admiration  of  her  glories  as  a  dream. 

My  love  (as  things  stand  to-day)  is  for  the  South  alone.  Nor 
do  I  deem  it  a  dishonor  in  attempting  to  make  for  her  a  prisoner  of 
this  man  to  whom  she  owes  so  much  of  misery.  If  success  attends 
me,  I  go  penniless  to  her  side. 

They  say  she  has  found  that  "last  ditch"  which  the  North  has 
so  long  derided,  and  been  endeavoring  to  force  her  in,  forgetting 
that  they  are  our  brothers,  and  that  it's  impolitic  to  goad  an  enemy 
to  madness.  Should  I  reach  her  in  safety,  and  find  it  true,  I  will 
proudly  beg  permission  to  triumph  or  die  in  that  same  ditch  by 
her  side. 

A  Confederate  doing  duty  upon  his  own  responsibility, 

J.   Wilkes  Booth. 


Lincoln  once  spoke  to  me  of  Webster,  and  said  that  Web- 
ster had  no  grace  of  oratory,  but  talked  excellent  sense  and 
used  good  language :  but  he  added :  "I  was  greatly  pleased 
with  a  speech  which  I  heard  him  deliver  in  which  he  said, 
'Politicians  are  not  sun-flowers,  they  do  not  *  *  *  turn  to 
their  God  when  he  sets,  the  same  look  which  they  turned 
when  he  rose.' " 


He  took  pride  in  saying,  that  his  long  deliberations  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  stand  by  his  own  acts  when  they  were 
once  resolved  on. 


In  the  spring  of  1855  I  had  been  attending  court  at 
Bloomington  and  was  about  to  leave  town  when  court  was  in 
session,  and  Lincoln  was  presiding,  in  lieu  of  the  judge :  I 
accordingly  stepped  cautiously  up  to  the  bench  to  say 
"Grood-bye,"  when  Lincoln  gave  me  a  most  cordial  grip,  and 
exclaimed  heartily,  so  that  every  one  heard  it,  "Great  good 
luck  to  you !    Great  good  luck  to  you,  Whitney !" 

Lincoln  once  wrote :    "How  miserably   things  seem   to 
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be  arranged  in  this  world !  If  we  have  no  friends  we  have 
no  pleasure,  and  if  we  have  them  we  are  sure  to  lose  them 
and  are  doubly  pained  by  the  loss." 


He  had  not  a  hopeful  temperament ;  and  though  he 
looked  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  was  always  prepared  for 
disaster  and  defeat. 

It  is  narrated  that  Lincoln  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
most  celebrated  gathering  he  had  then  ever  seen,  viz. :  the 
Kiver  and  Harbor  Convention,  held  at  Chicago  on  July  5th, 
6th  and  7th,  1847,  dressed  in  a  short-waisted,  thin,  swallow- 
tailed  coat ;  a  short  vest  of  the  same  material ;  thin  panta- 
loons, scarcely  reaching  his  ankles ;  a  straw  hat ;  and  a  pair 
of  brogans  and  woolen  socks. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  Congress,  he  boarded  at  Mrs. 
Spriggs'  in  the  old  brick  row  where  Judge  Field  resides,  known 
as  the  "Duff  Green"  row:  and  his  mess-mates  there 
were  Joshua  Giddings,  Judge  Tompkins  of  Mississippi,  John 
Blanchard,  A.  E.  Mcllvaine,  John  Dickey,  John  Strohan  and 
James  Pollock  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Elisha  Embree  of  Indiana. 

His  term  ended  on  March  4th,  1849,  and  he  attended 
the  inauguration  ball  held  in  Judiciary  Square  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day;  he  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  remained  till 
after  3  o'clock  on  the  next  morning ;  and  when  he  went  to 
look  for  his  hat,  alas  !  it  was  gone ;  and  he  walked  without  a 
hat  to  his  lodgings,  nearly  a  mile  distant,  in  that  crisp  spring 
air,  hatless.  Little  did  he  think,  as  he  passed  by  the  front 
of  the  Capitol,  en  route  to  his  lodgings,  that,  twelve  years 
from  that  time,  he  would  again  appear  hatless  as  the 

"  Chief  among  ten  thousand," 
in  a  most  august  assemblage,  and  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
then  the  most   conspicuous   public  man  in  Illinois,  would 
tamely  hold  his  hat  for  him. 

Notwithstanding  that  Lincoln  was  a  congressman  in 
1848,  he  did  not  forget  his  frontier  habits.     Needing  half  a 
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dozen  books  from  the  congressional  library,  they  were  brought 
to  him ;  and  he  took  a  huge  bandana  handkerchief  out  of  his 
coat  pocket  and  tied  the  books  up  in  it :  and  putiing  a  stick 
tlirough  the  bundle,  put  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  going  thence 
through  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  descended  the  same  steps 
which  he  twice  thereafter  descended  to  be  inaugurated  as 
President,  and  made  his  way  to  his  lodgings — and  when  he 
returned  the  books,  it  was  done  in  the  self-same  way. 


Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  talk  for  effect ;  he  could  not  talk 
to  nothing  nor  about  nothing.  He  must  be  argumentative  or 
nothing.  He  must  have  something  to  prove  and  somebody  to 
convince.  By  reason  of  this  it  was  that  he  made  so  unfavor- 
able an  impression  on  his  trip  to  Washington  in  February, 
1861.  He  could  not  outline  his  policy;  he  had  need  to  get 
safely  to  Washington  and  be  installed  in  office,  and  he  didn't 
want  to  make  any  disclosure  of  his  animus :  hence  he  must 
talk  platitudes  or  nothing :  and  his  platitudes  were  as  empty 
as  those  of  a  man  who  could  mount  no  higher  in  the  oratori- 
cal field. 

Daniel  Webster  was  the  same :  at  Alton,  he  was  called 
on  for  a  speech,  and  having  nothing  to  say,  he  "  beat  the  air 
and  bellowed  for  half  an  hour,"  but  said  nothing:  and  at 
Eochester,  having  vainly  tried  for  awhile  to  say  something 
substantial,  he  wound  up  by  saying:  "I  learn  that  you  have 
a  water-fall  here  175  feet  high:  no  jjeople  ever  lost  their  lib- 
erties who  had  as  high  a  water-fall  as  that." 

Lincoln  himself,  when  introduced  to  Agassiz,  conversed 
with  him  about  different  languages — about  how  he  studied — 
how  he  composed — how  he  delivered  his  lectures — ^how  he 
found  different  tastes  in  his  audiences,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  etc. 

When  afterward  asked  why  he  put  such  questions  to 
his  learned  visitor,  he  said :  "Why,  what  we  got  from  him 
isn't  printed  in  the  books — the  other  things  are," 

Lincoln  tried  his  hand  at  a  literary  lecture :  his  purpose 
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was  to  analyze  inventions  and  discoveries  —  "to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  things  :  "  and  to  show  when,  where,  how  and  why 
such  things  were  invented  or  discovered ;  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  find  where  the  first  mention  is  made  of  some  of  the 
common  things.  The  Bible,  he  said,  he  found  to  be  the  rich- 
est store-house  for  such  knowledge. 

He  himself  said:  "  Moral  cowardice  is  a  thing  I  think  I 
never  bad." 

A  wide  range  of  emotions — the  extremes  of  sunlight  and 
shadow — passed  successively  over  those  masculine  features ; — 
in  all  of  which  strength  and  power  were  manifest. 

— Barrett. 

His  strength  lay  in  striving  to  embody  and  execute  the 
mind  of  the  nation  ;  not  to  direct  its  thought  and  will.  The 
greatness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  lay  not  in  contesting,  defying  or  de- 
luding the  masses  in  their  purposes,  but  in  giving  their  pur- 
poses, development  and  effect. 

The  closest  and  most  intimate  political  and  personal 
friend  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had,  during  the  slavery  extension 
struggle,  was  his  partner,  William  H.  Herndon:  he  was 
likewise  his  political  Mentor :  and  had  more  to  do  with  shap- 
ing his  friend's  great  political  career  than  any  other  ten  men. 

And  albeit  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  and  unobtru- 
sive of  men,  yet  he  was  likewise  a  very  sagacious  and  acute 
observer ;  and  in  the  miatter  of  original  and  profound  reason- 
ing, and  quaint  and  peculiar  modes  of  statement  and  ex- 
pression, bore  a  close  analogy,  if  not,  indeed,  resemblance  to, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  himself. 


Mr,  Lincoln  has  been  the  subject  of  more  world-wide  and 
sincere  panygeric  than  any  other  merely  mortal  man  who 
ever  lived :  and  the  voices  of  adulation  have  arisen  from 
every  civilized  or  semi-civilized  nation  on  the  globe. 

Of  him,  one  of  our  ripest  scholars  said :  that  he  was  "  a 
wise  and  good  man  ;  a  kindly,  honest,  noble  man ;  a  man  in 
whom  the  people  recognized  their  own  better  qualities ;  whom 
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they,  whatever  their  political  convictions,  trusted:  whom 
they  respected ;  whom  they  loved : — a  man  as  pure  of  heart, 
as  patriotic  of  impulse — ^as  patient,  gentle,  sweet  and  lovely 
of  nature  as  ever  history  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  domes- 
tic affections  to  enshrine  forever  in  the  affections  of  the 
world." 

And  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  comes  this 
most  eloquent  tribute,  discriminating  between  the  conquests 
of  selfish  ambition,  and  those  of  unselfish  patriotism.  The 
eulogist  says:  "The  mission  of  all  great  men;  of  all  heroes 
who  are  looked  upon  almost  as  demi-gods,  while  receiving  as 
they  do,  from  above,  that  short-lived  omnipotence  which 
revolutionizes  society  and  transforms  nations,  passes  away  in 
the  tempest's  blast  in  its  fiery  ear,  and  moments  afterward, 
dashes  itself  against  the  eternal  barriers  of  impossibility — 
those  barriers  which  none  can  go  beyond ;  and  where  all  the 
pride  of  their  ephemeral  power  is  humbled,  and  reduced  to 
dust. 

God,  alone,  is  immutable  and  great ! 

Death  strikes  the  blow,  or  ruin  attains  them  in  the  height 
of  their  power  as  an  evidence  to  all  princes,  conquerors  and 
nations,  that  their  hour  is  but  one  and  short ;  that  their  work 
becomes  weak  as  all  human  work,  from  the  moment  that  the 
luminous  column  which  guided  them  is  extinguished  and 
darkness  overtakes  them  on  their  way;  The  new  roads  which 
they  have  carved  out,  and  whereby  they  expect  to  proceed 
undaunted  and  secure,  have  turned  into  abysses  where  they 
have  fallen  and  perished  from  the  moment  that  the  Most 
High  numbered  the  days  of  their  empire  and  ambition.  This 
is  no  king,  who  disappears  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  bury- 
ing with  himself,  like  unto  Henry  IV.,  the  realization  of  great 
hopes.  He  is  the  chief  of  a  glorious  people,  leaving  a  suc- 
cessor in  every  citizen  who  shared  his  ideas,  and  who  sym- 
pathized with  his  noble  and  well-founded  aspirations.  It  is 
not  a  purple  covered  throne,  which  has  been  shrouded  in 
crape : — it  is  the  heart  of  a  great  empire  which  has  been  cast 
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into  mourning.  That  cause  of  which  he  was  the  strenuous 
champion  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  but  all  weep  at  his  loss, 
in  horror  at  the  crime  and  occasion ;  and  for  the  expectations 
which  his  pure  and  ^dorious  intentions  had  inspired." 

And  from  our  nearest  South  American  republic  comes 
this  graceful  tribute : 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  name  with  which  we  head  these  lines  Will  be  one  of  the 
most  famous  which  this  century,  fruitful  in  great  men  and  great 
events,  will  transmit  to  the  admiration  and  love  of  posterity. 

Of  the  many  great  men  whom  war,  diplomacy  and  politics  have 
raised  upon  the  wings  of  human  passions,  none  will,  perhaps,  enjoy 
a  history,  a  fame,  so  pure  and  imperishable  as  he,  controUiag  the 
turbulent  waves  of  the  most  colossal  war  of  modern  times,  pre- 
served order  with  liberty  and  maintained  the  integrity  of  a  great 
republic,  vrhile  the  bonds  of  its  society  were  being  broken  into  atoms 
by  the  advent  of  a  new  civilization. 

if:  *  %  *  :{: 

The  greatness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  consisted  *  *  in  his  manly 
good  common  sense,  in  the  firmness  of  his  character,  in  the  instinc- 
tive sagacity  with  which  he  anticipated  the  genius  and  tendencies 
of  his  people,  in  his  devoted  patriotism ;  in  his  genial  honesty ;  his 
guileless  frankness;  the  serenity  of  his  spirit:  in  his  imequalled 
capacity  to  follow  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  thread  of  events; 
and  to  adapt  his  efforts  to  the  magnitude  and  actual  stage  of  the 
crisis ;  and  to  give  to  the  cause  of  an  abstract  idea  all  the  interest 
of  enthusiasm  and  of  passion.      *      *      *      * 

To  raise,  within  a  few  months  *  *  *  an  army  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  men:  to  increase  a  navy  from  forty  to  nearly  a 
thousand  vessels,  within  three  years :  to  feel  the  before-hidden  hate 
of  despots  now  violently  hissing  in  its  face:  to  see  ambition  and 
treason  spring  up  in  its  bosom,  where  before  had  been  only  sub- 
missive adoration  of  the  people ;  to  listen,  amidst  the  general  tumult, 
to  the  most  discordant  counsels: — to  face  all  these  necessities,  all 
these  troubles,  annoyances  and  dangers;  and  to  march  on,  like  At- 
las, with  all  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  firm  and  full  of  faith  to  the 
last,  was  the  task  intrusted  to,  and  faithfully  performed  by,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

From  the  beginning,  France  and  England  wished  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  Confederates;  but  they  had  to  shrink  be- 
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fore  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  *  *  announced  that  that 
recognition  would  be  considered  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Con- 
federate privateers  were  armed  and  ready  to  sail  from  French  and 
English  ports,  but  at  the  potent  voice  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, they  were  seized  and  detained.       *      *      *       * 

General  Fremont  *  *  *  attempted  to  press  the  President 
forward,  on  the  road  to  emancipation.  *  *  *  ^ij..  Lincoln 
plucked  off  his  plumes  and  stars,  and  removed  him  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  West. 

General  Hunter,  with  extemporaneous  zeal,  declared  the  liberty 
of  the  slaves  early  in  1862.  Mr.  Lincoln  revoked  his  proclamation, 
and  took  away  his  command. 

On  the  victorious  field  of  Antietam,  General  McClellan  under- 
took to  impose  on  the  President  a  policy  favorable  to  slavery.  Mr. 
Lincoln  broke  the  sword  of  the  presumptions  chieftain  and  launched 
forth  the  proclamation  of  emancipation.      *      *      * 

In  the  vulgar  sense  of  human  language,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
certainly  not  a  great  man. 

He  had  not  the  dazzling  prestige  of  victorious  achievements 
in  war;  he  was  hot  a  conqueror  of  peoples  and  countries;  he  never 
enveloped  his  plans  in  the  gloomy  obscurity  of  mystery  and  dissim- 
ulation :  he  never  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  results  which  followed 
from  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence ;  his  voice  had  not  the  en- 
chanting harmony  of  Demosthenes,  or  Mirabeau,  or  of  Clay :  he  was 
free  from  that  satanic  pride,  which,  in  others,  supplies  the  want  of 
true  greatness.  But  he  possessed  something  greater  than  all  these, 
which  the  splendors  of  earthly  glories  cannot  equal.  He  was  the 
instrument  of  God.  The  Divine  Spirit,  which  in  another  day  of  re- 
generation took  the  form  of  an  humble  artisan  of  Galilee,  had  again 
clothed  itself  in  the  flesh  and  bones  of  a  man  of  lowly  birth  and 
degree.  That  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  liberator  and  saviour 
of  the  great  republic  of  modern  times. 

That  irresistible  force,  called  an  idea,  seized  upon  an  obscure 
and  almost  a  common  man,  burnt  him  with  its  holy  fire,  purified 
him  in  its  crucible,  and  raised  him  to  the  apex  of  human  greatness — 
even  to  being  redeemer  of  a  whole  race  of  men.     ***** 

In  the  critical  hour  of  trial  and  danger,  all  rested  on  him. 
*  *  *  His  kind  and  powerful  face  was  slightly  marked  by  the 
circular  track  of  his  jocose  thoughts;  and  deeply  plowed  and  cross- 
furrowed  the  visible  signs  of  his  profound  anxieties.  *  *  * 
And  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  complete  the  true  grandeur 
of  his  life,  the  hand  of  crime  snatched  it  from  him  in  the  midst  of 
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the  triumph  of  his  cause,  and  bound  his  temples,  already  pale 
from  the  vigils  and  anguish  of  four  years,  with  the  resplendant 
crown  of  the  martyr.     *     *    * 

Abraham  Lincoln  passes  to  the  side  of  Washington — the  one 
the  father;  and  the  other  the  saviour — of  a  great  nation.  The  tradi- 
tions— pure  and  stainless — of  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  broken 
at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  were  restored 
in  the  martyr  of  Ford's  theater;  and  the  predominance  of  material 
interests  which  has  heretofore  obscured  the  country  of  Franklin, 
will  abdicate  the  field  to  the  prelacy  of  moral  ideas,  of  justice,  of 
equality  and  reparation. 

The  whip  has  dropped  from  the  hand  of  the  overseer.  *  *  * 
The  unnatural  and  infamous  consort  between  the  words  liberty  and 
slavery,  is  dissolved  forever:  and  liberty!  liberty!  will  be  the  cry 
which  shall  run  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
northern  states  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  *  *  *  Humanity  will 
have  to  mourn  yet  for  many  years  to  come,  the  horrors  of  that  civil 
war;  but  above  the  blood  of  its  victims,  above  the  bones  of  its  dead, 
above  the  ashes  of  desolate  hearths,  will  arise  the  great  figure  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
nineteenth  century,  iu  expiation  of  the  great  crime  of  the  sixteenth. 

Above  all  the  anguish  and  tears  of  that  immense  hecatomb,  will 

appear  the  shade  of  Lincoln  as  the  symbol  of  hope  and  of  pardon. 

— La  Opinion,  Bogota,  United  States  of  Colombia. 

And  finally  from  Germany  we  have  this : 

"Awake!  tliou  slialt  and  must." 

Grandest  among  the  sages  and  heroes  of  this  generation;  the 
most  perfect  embodiment  of  the  genius  of  a  free  and  mighty  peo- 
ple ;  the  noblest  benefactor  of  his  species  that  has  ever  toiled  and 
suffered  among  men:  the  glorious  father  of  a  whole  world's  re- 
generation: the  great  prophet  of  the  speedy  emancipation  of  every 
man  on  the  earth  who  is  burdened  and  wronged ;  there  is  no  mortal 
name  beneath  the  stars  that  can  be  placed  beside  that  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

He  has  lived  and  died,  not  for  America  alone,  but  for  the 
people  of  England;  the  people  of  France;  the  people  of  Germany; 
the  people  of  Italy;  the  people  of  every  laud  under  Heaven.  He 
has  lived  and  died,  not  only  for  American,  unity  and  brotherhood, 
but  for  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  all  the  groaning  and  op- 
pressed people  of  Europe.    *    *    The  world  is  too  small  to  fur- 
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nish  a  grave  for  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  glorious 
martyr  must  continue  to  dwell  among  us. 

The  tributes  of  all  nations  to  the  memory  of  our  martyred 
President,  embrace  sentiments  of  condolence  from  repentant 
England  and  contrite  France,  from  Papal  Eome  and  auto- 
cratic Eussia,  from  the  Isles  of  Greece,  from  far  Cathay,  from 
Greenland's  icy  mountains,  from  India's  coral  strand :  from 
courts  and  camps  and  groves,  from  academies,  from  social 
organizations,  from  ecclesiastical  bodies,  from  industrial 
guilds : — from  authors,  philosophers,  college  professors,  ban- 
ished patriots,  political  reformers,  and  statesmen.  This 
universal  and  all-pervading  sorrow ;  the  voice  of  eulogy  coming 
up  from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  and  the  apotheosis 
of  the  great  liberator  by  the  liberated — all  too  surely  attest 
that  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  already  crowned  with 
the  perennial  wreath  of  immortality ;  and  that 

"  From  age  to  age  descends  the  lay; 

To  millions  yet  to  be: 
Till  far  its  echoes  roll  away 

Into  eternity." 


On  the  eighth  day  of  March,  1861,  at  noon,  I  sat  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  young  friend  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  on 
which  was  a  hearth  fire,  in  the  Executive  office  at  Washing- 
ton. I  had  called  to  ask  that  he  give  our  mutual  young 
friend  a  clerkship.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  only  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  four  days,  and  yet  he  was  full 
of  lamentation  and  woe.  Judge  Davis  had  made  him  ap- 
point Archie  Williams,  of  Illinois,  as  district  judge  of  Kansas  ; 
and  John  A.  Jones,  also  of  Illinois,  as  Superintendent  of 
statistics ;  and  the  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  that  were  al- 
ready pouring  in  on  him  from  many  quarters  stirred  his  sen- 
sitive nature  to  its  profoundest  depths.  He  almost  ground 
his  teeth  with  vexation  as  he  said :  "There's  Davis,  with  that 
way  of  making  a  man  do  a  thing,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not, 
has  made  me  appoint  Archie  Williams  and  John  Jones ;    and 
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I  already  have  got  a  hatful  of  dispatches  asking  if  all  ap- 
pointments are  to  come  from  Illinois. "  And  he  concluded  in 
these  identical  words  :  "  It's  an  awful  thing  to  say,  but  I  wish 
I  was  back  home  and  somebody  else  was  here  in  my  place." 

Alas  !   how  vain  are  earthly  honors  ! 

Lincoln  had  attained  the  goal  of  complete  success,  so  far 
forth  as  the  strivings  of  men  can  attain  thereto :  but  this  ap- 
parent success  was  like  the  apples  of  Hesperides ;  golden  fruit 
to  the  vision,  but  ashes  to  the  taste. 


I  knew,  in  some  way  or  other,  almost  all  of  our  leading 
generals ;  and  Grant  vvas  the  plainest,  both  in  appearance 
and  manners. 

In  his  office  while  at  Cairo,  he  used  to  wear  the  undress 
uniform  of  a  cavalryman :  he  was  always  unexcited  and 
imperturbable :  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  probably  did 
not  ruffle  his  spirits  any  more  than  the  daily  reviews  of  the 
army  did  those  of  McClellan  in  1861.  His  common  sense 
view  of  the  situation  was,  that  the  war  would  last  as  long  as 
there  were  men  in  Dixie  to  fill  the  ranks,  and  they  simply 
must  be  killed  off ;  and  when  he  entered  into  the  Wilderness, 
he  moved  by  Lee's  right  flank,  in  order  to  compel  the  latter 
to  come  out  from  his  works,  and  give  or  accept  battle,  his 
desire  being  to  destroy  Lee's  army  north  of  Eichmond  during 
the  Wilderness  campaign :  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  des- 
troy it,  shows  the  tenacity  of  both  commands  and  their  com- 
manders. The  surrender  at  Appomatox  was  one  of  the  great- 
est historical  events  of  all  time,  but  there  was  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  a  coup  (V  theatre  about  it ;  Lee  did  indeed  array  him- 
self in  fine  attire,  act  in  a  very  exclusive  and  aristocratic 
way,  and  carry  an  elegant  sword :  Grant  appeared  with  no 
sword,  travel-stained,  and  severely  plain  both  in  attire  and 
manner.  After  talking  with  Lee  about  mutual  army  ac- 
quaintances, he  wrote  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  whole  transaction  was  complete,  and  this 
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most  modest  and  least  ostentatious  of  all  our  generals  left  for 
Washington  and  Burlington,  where  his  family  was,  making  no 
more  ado  about  it  than  a  common  soldier  would  in  going 
home  on  a  furlough ;  in  rapidity  of  judgment  and  celerity  of 
decision,  Grant's  methods  remind  me  of  those  of  Napoleon. 

In  our  common  life,  we  find  men  who  can  manage  pub- 
lic business  excellently,  but  are  of  no  avail  in  doing  business 
for  themselves  :  Grant  and  Sherman  were  conspicuous  in- 
stances in  attestation  of  this :  neither  one  had  any  success 
in  private  life.  At  his  wife's  home  in  Missouri,  Grant's 
highest  avocation  was  that  of  a  wood  j)eddler ;  in  his  bro- 
ther's store  at  Galena,  he  was  a  combination  of  clerk  and 
porter:  Grant  had  &  forte:  which  was  to  direct  large  masses 
of  men — to  map  out  and  conduct  vast  military  campaigns. 


When  Andrew  Johnson  became  President,  some  indis- 
creet admirers  presented  him  with  a  carriage  and  horses : 
but  he  graciously  but  firmly  refused  the  gift,  as  was  quite 
proper.  Not  so  Grant ;  he  accepted  a  house  and  lot  at  Ga- 
lena— another  at  Philadelphia — another  at  Washington — and 
another  at  New  York;  and  personal  property  to  an  almost 
fabulous  extent :  he  refused  nothing,  and  his  cabinet  officers 
embraced  some  of  the  largest  donors.  This  trait  of  character 
did  not  add  to  his  fame ;  he  believed  in  the  spoils  of  office : 
the  Presidential  salary  was  doubled  during  his  term  ;  he  made 
its  passage  a  strong  administration  measure. 

The  brilliant  lustre  of  his  renown  was  tarnished  during 
his  life  by  these  things ;  they  will  be  overlooked  by  posterity. 

Grant's  history  exhibits  the  contrasts  in  our  American 
life  quite  as  signally  as  that  of  Lincoln  does. 

We  behold  this  educated  man — son  of  a  prosperous  and 
opulent  manufacturer — with  brothers  well  established  in  busi- 
ness ;  who  had  himself  been  a  captain  in  the  regular  army, 
hauling  a  load  of  wood  seven  miles ;  and  then  standing  in  the 
market-place,  waiting  for  a  chance  customer,  and  when  sold, 
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unloading  it  himself,  and   preceding  home  to  his  wife  and 
little  ones,  tired,  cold  and  hungry,  with  his  little  receipts 
which  were  to  feed  them,  till  he  could  thus  market  another 
load  in  the  same  manner. 
Goethe  says : 

Wer  nie  sein  Bro    mit  Thranen  ass, 

Wer  nicht  die  kummervollen  Nachte 
Auf  seinem  Bette  ■weinend  sass, 

Den  Kennt  euch  nicht,  ihe  himmlischen  Maclite.* 

Grant's  career  was  certainly  not  obnoxious  to  these 
sentiments;  for  his  pathway  of  life  down  to  the  halcyon  day 
for  him,  that  he  assumed  command  of  the  turbulent  25th  Illi- 
nois infantry  at  Mattoon,  was  certainly  as  lonely  and  melan- 
choly a  history  as  one  wishes  to  read. 


The  President  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  father 
his  strength,  a  propensity  to  narrate  anecdotes,  and  a 
disposition  to  not  engage  in  dreary,  consecutive  and 
monotonous  labor.  From  his  mother  he  acquired  his 
physique,  being  of  a  narrow-chested,  consumptive  build  and 
tall  of  stature.  She  was  of  a  dark  and  kindly-appearing 
visage,  dark  brown  hair  and  small  grey  eyes.  She  was  a 
prey  to  melancholy — her  position  in  life  was  not  well  assured ; 
Mr,  Lincoln  himself  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  marked  intellect  and  altogether  superior  to 
those  with  whom  she  associated ;  and  she  had  that  far-away, 
dreamy  look,  so  conspicuous  in  her  illustrious  son — that 
appearance  of  self-introspection  and  abstraction  which 
reappeared  in  him ;  and  it  would  seem  that 

"*  *  *  *  A  vague  unrest 

And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast, — 
A  wish  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known," 

and  of  her  the  great  President  said  fervently:     "God  bless 
my  mother;  all  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  her." 


*"Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow; 

Who  never  spent  the  darksome  hours 
WeepiDg  and  watching  for  to-morrow. 
He  knows  you  not,'ye  unseen  powers." 
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Go,  little  booke,  God  send  thee  good  passage, 

And  specially  let  this  be  thy  prayere. 

Unto  them  all  that  thee  will  read  or  hear; 

Where  thou  art  wrong,  after  their  help  to  call, 

Thee  to  correct,  in  any  part  or  all.  — Chaucer. 

*      *      *      *      Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history. 

— Shakespeake. 


The  log  of  a  fishing  smack,  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis  are, 
equally,  History :  the  life  of  Julius  Ccesar,  and  Pepy's  Diary 
are,  alike.  Biography. 

A  "life"  of  Charles  Dickens  need  be  no  other  than  a 
strictly  personal  narrative :  a  biography  of  Napoleon  must, 
of  necessity,  embrace  a  history  of  Europe  for  eighteen  years  : 
a  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  must  also  include  a  history 
of  the  Eebellion. 

As  a  rule,  the  merely  narrative  part  of  history  is  dull 
reading.  To  be  interesting,  it  must  be  spiced  with  philoso- 
phy, or  adorned  with  romance.  No  one  reads  Hildreth's 
History  of  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  the  stupidity  of  its 
sober  facts :  but  everybody  reads  Bancroft's  pictured  pages, 
for  its  sprightly  style  and  charming  philosophy.  The  public 
reads  Prescott's  alleged  histories,  not  for  the  few  kernels  of  fact, 
but  for  the  bountiful  chafif  of  romance  which  they  contain. 


To  be  an  accurate  historian,  requires  impartiality.  An 
historian  cannot  write  disinterestedly  of  his  own  country  and 
era.  He  can  hardly  write  of  his  own  country  in  a  former 
era,  or  of  another  country  in  his  own  era.      Still  less  can  he 
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write  impartially  of  a  hero ;  for  sympathy  or  antipathy  is 
more  active  in  such  case,  than  in  the  history  of  a  nation.  The 
most  accurate  historian  of  our  colonial  period  was  a  Scotch- 
man— the  most  correct  historian  of  the  Eevolution  was  an 
Italian :  the  best  critic  of  our  social  condition  was  d'Tocque- 
ville,  a  Frenchman :  the  most  satisfactory  writer  on  our  po- 
litical condition  was  Von  Hoist,  a  German. 

There  has  been  no  impartial  history  of  the  Eebellion,  in 
general,  still  less  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  particular :  nor  is 
any  such  probable,  during  this  generation  of  men :  and,  even 
if  so,  it  must  emanate  from  some  foreign  source.  The  Count 
de  Gasparin,  a  Swiss,  was  our  most  accurate  political  critic 
immediately  preceding,  and  during,  the  Eebellion,  A  Portu- 
gese statesman  pronounced  the  most  fervid  eulogy  on  our 
martyred  President. 

Nicolay  and  Hay,  Arnold,  Barrett,  Herndon,  and  Holland 
historically  canonize  Lincoln  as  an  impossible  saint.  Eay- 
mond  is  non-committal.  Irelan  and  Lamon  consider  him 
as  a  mosaic  of  pusillanimity  and  force,  and  damn  him  with 
extremely  attenuated  praise :  while,  of  course,  the  Southern 
paragraphers  and  copperhead  reviewers  befoul  him  with  the 
slime  of  calumny ;  but  which  tendency  is  abating. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  simple,  unostentatious  modes  of  a 
guileless  man  to  achieve  apparently  superhuman  results. 
His  greatness  was  not  visible  in  his  methods,  but  was  appar- 
ent in  his  mighty  works.  The  mental  vision  of  those  who 
apotheosize  him  is  directed  to  effects — that  of  those  who  dis- 
parage him  or  damn  him  with  faint  praise,  see  his  modes  or 
actions  alone ;  and  in  those,  nothing  startling,  dramatic,  or 
heroic  appears. 

Jaclvson  electrified  the  nation  by  exclaiming:  "The 
Federal  Union,  it  must  be  preserved."  Dix  achieved  a  ve- 
neering of  immortality,  by  his  order:  "If  any  man  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot." 
Grant's  great  career  was  launched  with  his  ultimatum,  writ- 
ten in  the  road,  of  "immediate  and  unconditional  surrender." 
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But  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  had  nothing  of  the  dramatic, 
sensational  or  climateric,  yet  it  was  the  prelude  and  con- 
tained the  keynote,  to  one  of  the  grandest  struggles  of 
humanity ;  and,  as  such,  will  descend  to  the  latest  posterity 
with  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  "Paul's  Sermon  on  Mars 
Hill,"  Luther's  Thesis,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 


It  appears  to  me,  that  great  men  should  be  estimated  by 
their  achievements,  and  not  by  their  capacities — much  leas 
by  their  appearance.  Not  what  they  anight  have  done,  but 
what  they  may  do — not  what  they  can  do,  but  what  they  do 
do,  and  what  they  will  do,  should  be  the  test. 

The  giant's  strength  unexerted — the  miser's  hoard  unex- 
pended— the  vocalist's  song  unsung — and  the  poet's  lay,  un- 
written, are  all,  alike,  useless.  So  of  the  statesman's  ability, 
not  made  practical;  not,  in  some  way,  impressed  on  the 
history  of  his  time. 

And  joined  to  ability,  must  also,  be  the  opportunity. 

The  poet  says : 

"  Percliance  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart,  once  jiregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy,  the  living  lyre:" 

And  had  not  the  Missouri  Compromise  been  repealed, 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  probably  not  have  been  known  outside  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit. 

Daniel  Webster  was  as  great  in  native  ability  as  Mr. 
Lincoln :  but  he  made  but  an  ephemeral  impression  on  the 
national  civil  policy,  and  furnished  stately  themes  and  texts 
for  "school-boy"  declamations. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  probably,  intellectually,  as  great  a 
man  as  Mr.  Lincoln ;  but  his  great  talents  were  consecrated 
to  the  narrow  object  and  hopeless  task  of  establishing  the 
dogma  of  legal  secession  by  logical  deduction,  and  of  demon- 
strating that  the  agglomeration  of  sand-dunes,  stunted  cedars, 
and  miasmatic  swamps  ordained  by  nature  as  a  mean  device 
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to  hold  the  world  together,  and  labelled  on  the  map  as  South 
Carolina,  was  of  greater  consequence  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Union ;  and  he  was  honest  in  this  belief. 

The  two  greatest  achievements  of  America,  were  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  and  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. The  former  was  the  joint  production  of  the  assembled 
wisdom  of  the  nation,  backed  by  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the 
people.  It  required  all  the  political  wisdom  of  the  nation  to 
engender  the  spirit  to  sustain,  formulate  and  adopt  that  cele- 
brated document.  But  the  Emancipation  proclamation  was 
the  sole  production  of  one  man,  Abraham  Lincoln;  the 
greatest  man  in  achievement,  of  all  ages. 


An  averment,  if  false  or  fallacious,  does  not  become 
true  or  logical,  by  embellishment :  thus,  Wordsworth's  assev- 
eration, that, 

"The  child  is  father  to  the  man," 

though  somewhat  poetical,  is  scarcely  true ;  at  least  is  not 
so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  days  of  his  adolescence 
he  was  as  bizarre  in  his  literature,  rhetoric  and  oratory  as  in 
his  appearance ;  and  even  in  his  youthful  prime  he  was  far 
more  rhetorical  and  imaginative,  than  logical  and  exact. 
Nothing  in  his  childhood  gave  evidence  either  of  his  ability 
or  of  his  career ;  in  his  case,  at  least,  the  child  was  no  more 
the  "father  to  the  man"  than  the  scaffolding  by  whose  aid 
a  building  is  erected,  is  typical  or  emblematic  of  the  perma- 
nent structure :  but  he  was  melancholy  and  sad,  alike  in  youth 
and  manhood,  but  not  bo  pronounced  as  after  the  death  of 
Ann  Eutledge,  and  he  had  a  proclivity  to  make  speeches 
both  in  youth  and  manhood,  and  was  kind  of  heart  equally 
in  both  periods ;  and  here  the  resemblance  ends.  In  an  in- 
tellectual view,  neither  his  childhood  nor  his  youth  gave  token 
or  warning  of  his  later  career. 


A  century  ago,  it  was  said  that 

"A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in't!  " 
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and  that  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  i^ossessed  by  most 
of  the  scribblers,  myself  included,  concerning  President  Lin- 
coln :  for,  immediately  after  his  lamented  death,  a  cacoethes 
scribendi  seized  the  country, 

"*    *    *    nay,  tis  past  a  doubt, 

All  Bedlam  or  Parnassus  was  let  out!" 

and,  in  a  day,  as  it  were,  "Lives  of  Lincoln"  were  almost 

as 

"Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  banks 
Of  Vallambrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arched,  embower;" 

and  many  of  them  might  have  been  gotten  up  in  the 
spirit  referred  to  by  Lincoln  himself,  when  he  said  that; 
"  Biographies  now-a-days  are  not  only  erroneous  but  false ;  it 
would  have  been  better  if  biogi'aphers  had  blank  biographies 
in  stock :  and  then,  when  one  dies,  the  blanks,  as  to  birth 
and  date,  could  be  filled  in  at  pleasure ;  and  such  biographies 
would  be  as  true  as  those  in  vogue  commonly  are :  "  and,  in 
fact,  they  display  a  close  analogy  to  the  circumstance  stated 
by  Jean  Paul  in  these  words :  "  If  you  hold  a  stick  before 
the  wether,  so  that  he  by  necessity  leaps  in  passing  you,  and 
then  withdraw  your  stick,  the  flock  will,  nevertheless,  all  leap 
as  he  did:  and  the  thousandth  sheep  shall  be  found  impetu- 
ously vaulting  over  air,  as  the  first  did  over  an  otherwise  im- 
passible barrier." 

And  so  we  find  nearly  all  of  these  machine  biographies 
containing  substantially  the  same  accounts,  as  facts  of 
biography ;  of  which  the  portions  pertaining  to  the  period  of 
adolescence,  were  all  equally 

"  *    *    flat,  stale  and  unprofitable!" 
and  the  portions  devoted  to  his  public  life,  mostly  discounted 
in  the  current  newspaper  and  other  history  and  reports  of 
the  times. 

The  sources  of  the  ultimate  biography  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  be  found  in  Herndon's  (which  includes  Lamon's)  and  Nico- 
lay's  and  Hay's  works,  the  official  history  of  the  war  and 
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Welles'  diary  (the  last  of  which  will  not  be  unsealed  for  years) ; 
and  when  some  future  Macaulay,  Prescott,  Bancroft  or  Mot- 
ley, with  these  materials,  undertakes  such  a  work,  it  will 
equal  in  interest  any  historical  work  .that  ever  was  written. 
Welles  knew  and  recorded  more,  probably,  of  Lincoln  as 
President,  than  any  other  man. 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  state,  that  I  have  not  been  betrayed 
into  a  vein,  laudatory  of  my  subject,  because  the  general  con- 
sensus of  the  world's  opinion  so  directs :  but  that,  indepen- 
dent of  all  contemporary  opinion,  as  early  as  1856,  I  con- 
ceived, and  did  not  hesitate  to  express,  the  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  paragon  and  prodigy  of  intellectual  and  moral 
force.  Others,  associated  with  us,  deemed  hiin  superlatively 
great,  but  still  merely  human :  I  went  further ;  my  view  was 
definite  and  pronounced,  that  Lincoln  was  inspired  of  God : 
that  he  was  ordained  for  a  greater  than  a  merely  human  mis- 
sion; and  I  used  to  avow  this  belief  as  early  as  that  time. 

Swett  said  to  me  at  Danville  one  evening,  despairingly, 
after  Lincoln  had  made  a  political  speech :  "Of  what  use  is  it 
for  fellows  like  Voorhees  and  I  to  try  to  make  speeches '? 
Whenever  I  hear  Lincoln,  I  feel  as  if  I  never  should  try  to 
make  a  political  speech  again." 

I  tried  to  comfort  him  by  the  reflection  that  'the  devil 
prompted  Faust,  a  student,  and  he  slew  Valentine,  a  soldier; 
the  Deity  inspired  Lincoln,  and,  of  course,  he  could  not  hope 
to  match  the  Divine.' 

I  had  no  idea  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  mission;  I  then  thought 
he  was  the  greatest  man  I  ever  saw :  I  now  know  that  "God 
worked  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  own  good  pleasure." 


Mr.  Lincoln's  instinctive  sagacity  and  statesmanship 
are  becoming  more  and  more  clear  and  distinct  as  the  march 
of  fate  progresses,  revealing  new  phases  of  the  ethics  and 
tendencies  of  humanity. 

The  programme  of  the  radicals  was  to  convert  the  war 
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into  a  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery :  had  that  element 
prevailed,  the  great  Democratic  party  at  the  north,  and  the 
patriots  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland  and  Missouri 
would  have  withdrawn  support — secession  would  have  been 
accomplished,  and  anarchy  have  reigned  supreme :  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  McClellan  Democracy  was  to  carry  slavery 
safely  through  the  storm  at  all  hazards;  had  sach  policy 
prevailed,  the  northern  Eadieals  would  have  withdrawn 
their  support,  and  the  southern  Goths  and  Vandals  would  have 
sacked  our  capitol  and  ruined  our  morale. 

Scylla  reared  its  destructive  breakers  on  one  hand ; 
Charybdis  revealed  its  deadly  rapids  on  the  other ;  and  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  committed  the  task  of  avoiding  both. 

This  he  did ;  he  placated  the  Border  state  patriots  and 
Douglas  Democrats,  when  their  hostility  would  have  been 
death :  and  he  appeased  the  Radicals,  when  their  enmity  would 
have  been  destruction :  he  held  on  to  the  former  while  their 
footsteps  were  tottering,  and  needed  aid;  he  released  that 
grasp  and  clutched  the  latter,  just  in  time  to  save  them  from 
falling  by  the  wayside. 

Those  affairs  of  state  which  indicated  pusillanimity  then, 
now  reveal  a  statesmanship  worthy  of  Machiavelli,  an  integ- 
rity worthy  of  William  the  Silent,  and  a  j)atience  and  equan- 
imity worthy  of  Socrates.  As  Providence  chooses  to  work 
his  wonders,  these  matters  were  not  achieved  by  chance  or 
accident,  but  by  logical  processes  :  the  Lincoln  of  adolescence 
and  rhodomontade  was  not  the  Lincoln  of  two  decades  of  self- 
introspection  and  domestic  discipline.  No  man  fresh  from 
the  untamed  wilderness  could  encompass  such  moral  achieve- 
ments. Lincoln's  remorseless  logic  forced  him  into  processes 
of  moral  demonstration,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln's  tuition  curbed 
and  made  serviceable  his  originally  unbridled  temper ;  and 
the  product  was  one  upon  whom 

"  *    *    *    every  God  did  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  MAN!  " 
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So  far  as  fate  permitted,  Lincoln's  work  was  without 
flaw  or  blemish,  but  it  was  but  half-done :  liaving  saved  the 
nation  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  he  desired  to  rescue  it 
from  danger  by  any  reflex  action ;  and  to  properly  reconstruct 
the  government  on  an  enduring  basis  was  quite  as  delicate  a 
task  as  to  save  it,  intact. 

This  has  been  accomplished,  sub  modo,  but  not  in  Lin- 
coln's way,  for  had  he  carried  out  his  policy,  we  should  not 
have  beheld  the  solecism  of  a  large  segment  of  the  voters — 
the  depositaries  of  political  power — having  no  power  in  prac- 
tice— being  unrepresented,  although  vouchsafed  the  suffrage 
by  law.  I  speak  not  of  policy  or  expediency,  but  of  law.  It  is 
one  thing,  and  perhaps  a  proper  one,  to  restrict  the  vote,  or 
superimpose  it  upon  education,  intelligence  and  moral  worth ; 
but  it  is  a  solecism  which  will  ultimately  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance,  to  assure  the  ballot  in  the  statute  book, 
and  extract  it  from  the  voter's  hand  at  the  polls.  This  would 
not  have  happened  during  Lincoln's  rule :  the  negroes 
possibly  would  not  have  been  accorded  the  ballot,  but  if  so, 
it  would  have  been  logically  and  jDractically  assured  to  them. 


Who  can  fathom  the  depths  of  wretchedness  sounded  by 
this  melancholy  and  blasted  man,  during  his  Presidential  ca- 
reer of  perennial  and  relentless  storms,  without  a  single  day 
of  calm  ? 

His  fervent  and  pathetic  appeals,  first  to  his  country- 
men, and  next  to  the  Deity,  show  that  he  was  stretching  forth 
his  hands  imploringly,  if  not  despairingly,  to  welcome  any 
hope  of  aid  and  relief.  No  shipwrecked  sailor  ever  scanned 
the  horizon  more  eagerly,  for  signs  of  promise. 

In  his  first  inaugural  he  said  :  "Intelligence,  patriotism, 
Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet 
forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in . 
the  best  way,  all  our  present  difficulty. 
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In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and 
not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 

The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves,  the  aggressors. 

You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the 
government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  it. 

We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends ;  we  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break  the  bonds  of  our  affection." 

At  a  later  period,  when  he  realized  that  emancipation 
embodied  the  last  remaining  hope  of  saving  our  vanishing 
nation,  and  he  feared  its  malign  effects  on  the  Border  states, 
he  made  this  fervent  appeal  to  them  : 

"To  the  people  of  these  states  I  now  earnestly  appeal. 
I  do  not  argue,  I  beseech  you,  to  make  the  argument  for 
yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  times.  I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  considera- 
tion of  them,  ranging,  if  it  may  be,  far  above  personal  and 
partisan  politics.  This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a 
common  object,  casting  no  reproaches  on  any.  It  acts  not 
the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  contemplates  would  come  gen- 
tly as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or  wrecking  anything. 
Will  you  not  embrace  it  ?  So  much  good  has  not  been  done 
b}^  one  effort  in  all  past  time  as  in  the  Providence  of  God  it 
is  now  your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not 
have  to  lament  that  you  have  neglected  it." 

In  his  second  inaugural  he,  thus  having  clearly  recog- 
nized the  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity  in  our  affairs,  sub- 
missively yielded  all  the  responsibility  to  him.  "Fondly  do 
we  hope — -fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  till  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsmen's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still 
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it  must  be  said :  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
rigliteous  altogether.' 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  giveth  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans ;  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  among  all  nations." 


For  dreary  days,  weeks  and  years,  he  employed  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  fertile  mind  and  unequalled  genius  to  pre- 
serve intact  the  allegiance  of  the  Border  states,  without  losing 
the  adherence  of  the  northern  Eadical  politicians  and  people ; 
and  during  the  mental  agony  he  endured  in  realizing  no  al- 
ternative but  the  revolutionary  one  of  emancipation — which 
he  abhorred — he  earnestly  and  oft-times  (as  he  told  Governor 
Stanly)  prayed  to  God  in  these  identical  words :  "Father,  if 
it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;"  but  in  vain.  And 
he  therefore  issued  the  emancipation  proclamation  in  order 
to  hold  the  armies  together,  and  in  fulfillment  of  his  promise 
to  God  to  do  it. 

And  Abkaham  Lincoln,  by  this  act,  saved  the  nation  ! 


In  reviewing  the  times  that  tried  this  heroic  soul,  it  is 
now  plainly  discernible  that  he  was  the  genius  of  the  great 
political,  social,  and  bloody  revolution  which  bore  him,  on 
tempestuous  waves,  to  enduring  fame.  Military  chieftains 
were  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting :  as,  see  the 
first  and  second  Bull  Eun,  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellor- 
ville — armies  were  decimated  and  destroyed — statesmen  per- 
ished in  the  storm — the  whole  civilized  world  looked  on 
aghast  at  the  frightful  holocaust  of  fratricidal  war : — but  the 
great  leader — though  wretched  in  spirit — remained  steadfast, 
firm  and  immovable — 
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"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form: 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm; 
Tho'  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 


Although  it  is  now  plain  that  there  was  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  the  opposing  and  enduring  forces  of  freedom 
and  slavery  as  early  as  1858 ;  yet  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
merely  a  village  lawyer,  was  the  prophet  who  proclaimed  it  to 
the  nation. 

The  hour  of  conflict  had  come  and  with  it,  came,  also, 
the  MAN. 

Mignet  says,  that:  "When  a  reform  has  become  neces- 
sary and  the  moment  for  accomplishing  it  has  arrived,  nothing 
can  prevent  it ;  everything  furthers  it.  Happy  were  it  for 
men,  could  they,  then,  come  to  an  understanding.  Would 
the  rich  resign  their  superfluity,  and  the  poor  content  them- 
selves with  achieving  what  they  really  needed,  revolutions 
would  then  be  quietly  effected,  and  the  historian  would  have 
no  excesses,  no  calamities  to  record :  he  would  merely  have 
to  display  the  transition  of  humanity  to  a  wiser,  freer  and 
happier  condition.  But  the  annals  of  nations  have  not,  as 
yet,  presented  any  instance  of  such  prudent  sacrifices ;  those 
who  should  have  made  them,  have  refused  to  do  so :  those 
who  required  them  have  forcibly  compelled  them ;  and  good 
has  been  brought  about,  like  evil,  by  the  medium  and  with  all 
the  violence  of  usurpation.  As  yet,  there  has  been  no  sov- 
ereign but  force."  Although  this  was  written  of  an  industrial 
revolution,  yet  it  applies  equally  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 

The  French.  Eevolution,  though  occurring  among  a  pol- 
ished and  humane  people,  assumed  a  phase  of  barbarous  and 
appalling  massacre  :  all  for  want  of  a  proper  leader. 

Mirabeau  might  have  proved  such,  but  for  his  moral  de- 
ficiency;  Bailly  or  La  Fayette  might,  but  for  their  intel- 
lectual feebleness. 

Our  own  civil  war  might  have  passed  through  Vendean 
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horrors,  had  its  leadership  been  entrusted  to  some  of  the  as- 
pirants for  the  exalted  position.  But,  unlike  the  French  Rev- 
olution, ours  had  a  leader  who  proved  his  fitness  for  the 
task,  and  met  and  mastered  all  emergencies. 


An  astute  historical  philosopher  has  said  that :  "  It  is  a 
peculiarity  and  eccentricity  of  history,  that  political  revolu- 
tions are  insidious  in  their  approach :  tortuous  and  aggressive 
in  their  progress  :  and  unforeseen  and  unexpected  in  their 
denouement."  This  was  especially  true  of  our  revolution. 
Fortunate  indeed  is  a  leader  who  can  direct  and  control  a 
revolution,  evoke  good  out  of  evil,  and  not  be  swept  away 
by  it.  But  we  may  boast  of  our  Lincoln,  that  throughout  all 
the  sinuous  windings,  and  amid  all  the  shifting  phases  of 
revolution,  he  was  equal  to  every  emergency ;  and  that,  in  the 
vital  matters  of  administration,  and  turning-points  of  destiny, 
he  committed  no  blunders  at  all. 

This  beUef,  now  becoming  clear,  was  not  always  thus : 
but  Lincoln,  like  Wellington  or  Washington,  was  an  abhorred 
object  of  undeserved  obloquy  to  many  of  his  people,  until 
the  assassin  struck  the  hour  of  fate,  when  the  magnanimous 
ruler  was  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  deserve  the  title 
of  man ; 

"  *      *      *      Wliicli  tell  some  spirit  there 
Hath  sat,  regardless  of  neglect  and  scorn: 
Till,  its  long  task  completed,  it  hath  risen 
And  left  us,  never  to  return:  and  all 
Rush  in  to  peer  and  praise,  when  all  is  vain." 


The  14th  of  April  came,  and  brought  the  harbinger  of 
peace,  with  "healing  on  its  wings;"  and  likewise  brought 
peace  to  the  storm-tossed  spii-it  of  the  great  emancipator. 

The  President  met  with  his  cabinet,  and  "with  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  charity  for  all,"  he  announced,  ex  cathedra, 
that  "he  hoped  there  would  be  no  more  persecution — no  more 
bloody  work  after  the  war  was  over.     None  need  expect  he 
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would  take  any  part  in  hanging  or  killing  those  men,  even 
the  worst  of  them.  *  *  *  Enough  lives  have  been 
sacrificed.  We  must  extinguish  our  resentments  *  *  *," 
he  said ;  and  he  added  :  "Good  News  is  impending ;  for  I  have 
had  my  usual  dream,  which  has  foreshadowed  every  momen- 
tous event  of  the  war.  I  seemed  to  he  in  a  singular  and  in- 
describable vessel,  but  always  the  same — and  that  it  was  mov- 
ing WITH  GEEAT  RAPIDITY  TOWARD  A  DARK  AND  INDEFINITE  SHORE." 

And  taking  his  last  ride  on  earth,  by  choice  with  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  he  said,  exultingly:  "Mary,  I  am  happy;  the 
war  is  over,  and  we  will  now  together  enjoy  that  happiness 
which  the  war,  and  the  death  of  our  Willie,  has  hitherto 
made  impossible." 


It  was  the  14th  op  April  !  Just  four  years  before,  the 
star-spangled  banner  was  stricken  down  on  Sumter's  walls, 
and  the  same  glorious  ensign  was,  on  this  dawn  of  peace, 
again  unfurled  on  the  same  historic  spot ;  and  was  the  ban- 
ner of  freedom,  at  last,  to  all.  Those  who  had  sought  the 
nation's  life,  were  doomed  to  return  home,  and  find  their 
wives  and  children  in  rags,  their  resources  gone,  and 
gaunt  famine  sitting  at  their  firesides;  and  throughout 
the  land  of  the  parricide,  "the  starless  night  of  desolation 
reigned ! " 

It  was  Good  Friday  :  and  the  Christian  churches  were 
thronged  with  worshippers,  in  sacred  memory  of  the  sufferer 
of  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  The  day 
came  to  a  close, 

"This  was  the  eve  of  eves,  the  end  of  war, 
Begmning  of  dominion," 

and  Night  spread  her  sable  mantle  over  the  scene ;  typical  of 
the  funereal  pall  which  was  soon  to  enshroud  the  world. 

A  million  of  armed  men  would  have  defended,  with  their 
lives,  their  great  chieftain  from  harm,  had  they  but  known ; 
but  none  could  stay  the  hand  of  fate ;  the  sweltering  venom 
of  slave-holding  malice  was  concentrated  in  one  fiendish  act: 


"THE    FOURTEENTH    OF    APRIL    CAME.' 
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the  cypress  of  bereavement  was  closely  entwined  with  the 
laurel  of  victory ;  our  proud  ensign  was  lowered  at  half 
mast. 

"  The  day  was  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and 
distress,  a  day  of  wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness 
and  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness." 

"  Mid  peal  of  bells  and  cannons'  bark, 
And  shouting  streets,  with  flags  aboom: 
Sped  the  shrill  arrow  of  his  doom; 
And  in  an  instant,  all  was  dark." 

His  dream  was  consummated — The  storm-tossed  vessel 

HAD   EEACHED    "A    DAEK   AND    INDEFINITE    SHORE;"    and    it     WaS, 

indeed,  "  Good  news"  to  him,  as  would  be  manifest  also  to 
us,  couid  we  see  with  the  eyes — could  we  discern  with  the 
wisdom — of  Omniscience. 

"  'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye — '  tis  the  draught  of  a  breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death; 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud: 
Oh!  Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?  " 

If  it  be  possible  to  conceive  that  some  other  President, 
in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  future,  will  be  confronted  with  the 
demon  of  disunion  and  civil  war,  he  could  sound  no  louder 
clarion  call  to  renewed  allegiance,  or  utter  a  more  impressive 
appeal  to  the  patriotic  instinct,  than  this :  "The  mystic  chords 
of  memory,  stretching  from  the  martyr's  grave  at  oak  ridge  to 
every  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 


The  story  is  somewhere  told,  that,  twenty-five  centuries 
ago,  the  citizens  of  Mitylene  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  of  Jup- 
iter, Father  of  Gods  and  men,  in  front  of  that  masterpiece  of 
architecture,  the  great  theatre : — and  that  they  invited  a 
display  of  statues  of  the  mythological  god,  from  which  to 
choose  one,  adequate. 
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Upon  the  day  of  choice,  the  citizens  of  the  Lesbian  Isle 
crowded  into  the  plaza,  there  to  behold  two  draped  figures 
which  were  to  compete  for  the  honor  of  saluting  the  sun,  as 
it  arose  from  the  Mediterranean,  for  hundreds  of  slowly  re- 
volving years. 

The  draperies  fell  apart,  and  revealed  a  figure  of  classical 
beauty — the  perfection  of  symmetry — a  paragon  of  sculpture 
— a  miracle  of  art — an  image  in  which  glorious  life  had  been 
arrested  at  its  highest  tide — a  fit  marble  ideal  of  the  presiding 
divinity  in  the  assemblage  of  the  Gods  ! 

Also  a  rough  effigy  of  a  human  figure — no  majesty  in 
its  lineaments — no  grace  in  its  pose — apparently  no  art  in  its 
execution — no  harmony  in  its  relations — no  dignity  in  its 
bearing : 

"  Tetrum  ante  omnia  vultum." 

The  popular  verdict  was  prompt — one  mighty  sh-out  rent 
the  air: — ''Here  is  our  Jupiter!" — was  the  universal  acclaim, 
all  pointing  to  the  masterpiece  of  sculpture;  "to  the  sea 
with  the  base  imposture,"  designating  the  inglorious  statue. 

But  the  poet  Alcaeus  arrested  the  fierce  outcry :  "  Men 
and  brethren,"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  crave  one  further  test  of 
judgment :  let  but  the  applauded  and  the  contemned  statues, 
each,  be  elevated  to  the  height  of  the  shaft  where  the  chosen 
one  is  to  find  its  long  repose,  before  we  judge  conclusively." 

To  this  fair  proposal,  assent  was  finally  made ;  and  on 
the  designated  day,  the  same  eager  throng  filled  the  great 
space  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  final  judgment. 

The  two  draped  figures  were  poised  in  mid -air.  The 
draperies  were  unloosed,  and  the  two  competitors  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  pure  azure  sky. 

But  mark  the  change !  the  favorite  had  been  transformed 
by  the  intervening  distance.  The  classical  features — the 
sparkling  eye — the  luminous  countenance,  had  vanished :  but; 
a  greater  transformation  had  been  wrought  in  the  other 
figure,  by  distance,  the  arch-enchanter. 

Life  had  been  impressed  upon  those  hitherto  ungainly 
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features — majesty  sat   enthroned  upon  those  rugged  linea- 
ments— the  eyes  gleamed  with  the  fire  of  genius ; 

•    *    *    deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care; 

and  a  God  stood  outlined  in  classical  marble,  to  the  view. 
A  cry  went  up,  drowning  the  sound  of  the  waves  that 
broke  on  the  Lesbian  shore  :  "  Here  is,  indeed,  a  Ood!  this 
is  worthy  to  preside  at  the  council  of  the  Immortals!!  This  is 
Jupiter  ! ! ! 


In  the  year  of  destiny — 1860 — our  people,  moved  by 
Fate,  met  to  select  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  to  preside  over  councils 
much  more  majestic  than  the  fabled  assemblages  of  Mount 
Olympus :  councils  involving  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

The  competition  which  ensued  and  its  result,  are  indited 
on  the  most  familiar  pages  of  recent  history :  and  the  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  reproduced  ad  infinitum  in  bronze, 
granite  and  marble,  and  enshrined  in  all  patriotic  hearts, 
will  remain  the  great  central  figure  of  humanity  and  un- 
selfish patriotism  as  long  as  civilization  shall  hold  sway : — 

"And  raised,  on  Faith's  white  wings,  unfurled 

In  Heaven's  pui'e  light,  of  him  we  say : 

He  died  upon  the  self-same  day 

OtJB  Saviouk  died,  to  save  the  world!  " 


^ 
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